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CHAPTER XXIII. 


TO« "DHor 


The morning was 


ilrendy far ml- 


ng ww 8 1 

Viuicod, and tue sun nigh, when <2t*r- 
uld awoke. The !>»*•» vy dew* had 
penetrated bin frail clothing mid 
chilled him, while Ihe hot gleam of 
tlie sun glowed fiercely on his face 
and tern 1 ilea, fie was so confused 
besides, r>y his dream, and by the 
object® about him, that lie w\t vainly 
endeavouring to remember how and 
why he had come there. 

One by one, like stragglers falling 
into lino, his wandering faculties came 
back, and he bethought him of the 
Poets house, Aliien himself, the 
Duchess, and lastly of his <pmneJ* 
with Marietta -an incident wluch,/«> 
what he might, seemed utteily ^ac¬ 
countable to hint If he f<^ per¬ 
suaded that he was in tK> right 
throughout, the porsuariop gave him 
‘“vflire-farfrowit. Itnadbeon# 
ricr for him now, if he had 
to seek uiflfforgiveness, 
himp'if for having of- 
•i;/so devoted to him! 
/taken such ]»ain8 to 
the excellences of the 
«tcl; who had, stored his 
Ir ^ cf • Potrareh, and filled 
with Afiosto: who tiu 
ito f’CogRij^d: himself feeli 
* ^ght^apiKt^es nkin to those 

& felt,‘ and thus elevated 
Dwn esteem. And what 
i was here; how easily she 
(herself to each passing mood, 

: gay ov sorrowful, volatile or 
LII,—NO. CCOVJL 


ivissionate, ns fancy inclined her. 
flow instinctively her Uuntifal fear 
turescuuj 

nasHioii 




ught up the expression of eae ( h v 

{ •okhioii; how wild the traiwportt* oV 
ier ioy; lmw tciTibtc the ugonios ' 
her hatred 1 . ,om>i 

With what fine suH|)rty, too, efl™ 
interpreted all Hhe read, iV'Covciing 
hidden meanings, and clioi. mg springs 
of 8dmij from words npjurenriy insig¬ 
nificant, and theu her memory, wa* 
it nut inexhaustible l An image, u 
passing simile from a poof she loved, 
wse enough to bring tip Wore her 
wholo cantos; and thus, stored With 
ljeh gem \ of thought, her con verso- 
tion acquired a grace and ft charm 
Hint were actual lasciuation. And 
was he now to tear himself away from 
charms like these, and for ever, tool 
But why was she displeased with 
him 1 lmw had lie offended her f 
Surely it was not the notice of thfc 

C poet had awakened her jea- 
. ; and yet, when she thought 
over her own great gifts, the many 
attractions she, herself possessed— 
claims to notice for greater ttoSlfc'Bs ‘ 
could ever be, Gerald feH iSt she 
might well have resented .this ne^oct' 

‘ And how much of this is my own 
fault,” cried he, aloud. “Why did I 
not tell tho poet of her great genius t' 
Why not stimulate his ‘ 
see and hear her. How 
he have recognised the 
of her nature.” ~ (j,' 
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repair the injustice he had (lone, he 
arose and .set out tor the city, resolved 
to Ree Alfieri, and proclaim all Mari¬ 
etta’s accomplishments and talents. 

“He praised vie last night,” mut¬ 
tered he, as lie went along; “ hut 
what will he say of her ? She shall 
recite for him the ‘ Didoiny the lines 
beginning, 

‘No! sdegnaU uon sono!* 

If his heart does not thrill as he 
listens, he is more or less than man! 
He shall hear, too, his own Cleopatra 
uttered in accents that he never 
dreamed of. And then she shall vaiy 
her mood, and sing him one *•!' her 
Sicilian hamuoles, or dance the Tir- 
anna. Ah, Signor Pool a," said he, 
aloud, “ Even thy lofty imagination 
shall gain hy gazing upon one gifted 
and beautiful as she is.” 

Scarcely had Gerald reached the 
Roman gate, when a large cavalcade 
was making its exit through the deep 
archway, and the crowd falling bark 
made way for ihc mounted party. 
Upwards of twenty cavaliers and 
•ilies rode past, each mounted and 
'wed by a numerous suite, whose 
eauiptnent proclaimed the party to he 
oi rank *h\d consideration. As (1 era Id 
stood asi<l<V to make j»laee for them 
to pans, a p&ir of dark eyes darted 
keenly towards him, and a deep voice 
called out— 

“ There's my Ocrretano, thn* I 
was tel ling you abou t, Ecct do! (11 ;cr - 
ardi, boy, what brings thee hero f : 

Gerald looked up and saw it wits 
the Poet who addressed him ; but 
before he could summon courage to 
answer, the other said— 

“Thou promised to lie with me this 
morning early, and hast forgotten it 
all, not to say that thou wert to equip 
thyself in something more suitable 
than this motley. Never mind, eomc 
along with us. Cesare, give him your 

K ny, he Is ouiet and easy to ride. 

,ir ladies all,” added lie, addressing 
the party, “this youth declaims the 
verse of Alfieri, as such a great Poet 
merits! Ghenmli raio, this is a pub¬ 
lic worthy of thv best efforts to please! 
Get into the saddle, it’s the surest, not 
to say the pleasantest way to jog to¬ 
wards Parnassus!” 

Gerald was not exactly in the mood 
to like this bantering, he was ill at 
with himself, and not over-well 
^with the world at large, and 
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lie had half turned to decline the 
Poet’s invitation, when a gentle voice 
addressed him, saying — 

“Pray be my cavalier, Signorino: ; 
you see I have none.” 

“Not ours the fault, Madame La 
Marquise,” quickly retorted Alfieri; 
“you rejected us each in turn. Felice 
was too dull; Adriano, too lively ; 
Giorgio was vain; luid I—I forget 
what I was.” 

“ Worst of all, ft great genius in the 
full blaze of bis glory. No; I’ll take 
Signor Gherardi "that is, if he will 
}>crmit me.” 

Gerald took off his cap and bowed 
deeply in reply, as he lifted his head 
he, for the first time, beheld the fea¬ 
tures of her who addressed him. She 
was a lady no longer young, past even 
the prime of life, but retaining fit/* 
something more than the traces <» 
what had once been great beauty : 
fair brow n liair, and blue eyes, shaded 
by long dark lushes, preserved to her 
face a Heinbl.mecfof youtlifulness; and 
there was a coquetry in her riding 
di e*?- the ImfAoo|KHl up with a riel ' 
jewelled band, and the front of 1 
habit embroidered in gold— wli 
showed that she maintained pret. 
sions to be in tired and honoured. 

As Gera Id mdo along at her sii 
sbedrew him gradually and easily im 
conversation, with the cousunimn 
art of one who had brought the gii 
to high jHirfeetion. She knew how to 
haul a timid talker on, to induce him 
to venture on opinions, and even try 
and sustain them. She understood 
well, besides, when and how, and how 
far, to offer a dissent, and at what 
moments to appear to yield convic¬ 
tions to another. She possessed all 
that gniedul tact which supplies to 
mere chit cuit that much of epigram 
that elevates, without pedantry; a< 
degree of i>oint, that stimulates, yet 
never wounds. 

“The resemblance is marvellon 
whispered she to Alfieri. jtR he cha 
to riilc* up benide her; “*n<] not * •' 
in look, but actually in voV*e, ai 
many a trick of gesture.” 

“I knew you’d see it!” cried th 
Poet, triumphantly. 

“ And can nothing be known about 1,1 
his history t Surely, we could trace 
him.” 

“ I like the episode better as it is,” $ 
said he, carelessly. “Some vulgar^ 
fact might, like a rude blow, deinol- 
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ish tlie whole edifice one's fancy Lad 
nigh completed. Tlicre he stands 
now, handsome, gifted, and a mystery. 
VVliat could add to the combination ? 

“ The secret of an illustrious birth,” 
whispered the Marquise. 

“ I lean to the other view. I’d 
rather fancy nature had some subtle 
design of her own, some deep-wrought 
scheme to work out by this strange 
counterfeit.”, 

44 Yes, Ghcrardi,” as the youth 
looked suddenly around; “yes, Ghe- 
rardi,” said she, 44 we were talking of 
you, and of your great likeness toone 
we both were acquainted \\ith.” 

44 If it be to that prince whose pic¬ 
ture I saw last night,” replied he, 44 1 
suspect the resemblance goes no fur- 
her than externals. Then* can Ik*, 
deed, little less like a princely sta- 
.. n than mine.” 

44 Ah, boy,” broke in the poet, 
theie will never Ik* in all your his¬ 
tory as sad a fate as hua befallen 
him” *> 

44 T envy one whoso fortune admits 
Reverses!” said Gerald, peevishly. 
f . I'tter be storm-tossed than never 
I'ichcd ” 

'■£ .1 declare,” whispered the Mar¬ 
ly ic, “as lie s|K>ke there, 1 could have 
<, icved it was Monsieur de Saint 
torge himself J was listening to. 
, use little wayward bursts of tom- 
,:*r-” 

44 Summer lightnings,” broke in Al- 
lieri. 

“Just so: they mean nothing— 
they herald nothing— 

“ 4 Thi*y rta?h like auger o'er thr *ky, 
And tj._*u dibholve in tears.’ * 

44 True,” said the poet. “ But harm¬ 
less as these elemental changes seem, 
,we forget how they affect others — 
I Vbat blights they often leave in their 
" track. 

44 ‘ The sport tlio gods delight in 

Makes mortals grieve below.”' 

It was Fabri wrote that line,” 
Gerald, catching at the quota- 

•• 

44 Yes, Madame la Marquise,” said 
£>yAlfieri, answering the quickly-darted 
glances of the lady’s eyes, “this youth 
' nas read all sorts of authors. A cer- 
■*> tain Signor Gabriel, with whom lie 
i sojourned months long in the Ma- 
i remma, introduced him to Voltaire, 

* Diderot, and Rousseau: hi6 own dis¬ 


cursive tastes added others to the 
list.” 

“ Gabriel! Gabriel! It could not be 
that it was - —and here she bent 
over, and whispered a word in Alficri’a 
ear. 

.A sudden start, and an exclamation 
of surprise, burst from the poet. 

44 Tell us what was your friend 
Gabriel like.” 

44 1 can tell you how he described 
himself,” said Gerald. 44 He said ho 
was— 

4 ‘ Un sanglicr marqmi <le petite verolo." 


4 ‘ Oh, then, it was lie,” exclaimed 
the Marquise. “Tell us, I pray you, 
liow fortune came to play you so 
heartless a trick as to be this mail’s 
friend C * 

Half reluctantly, almost resent¬ 
fully, Gerald replied to this question 
by relating the incidents that had Ini- 
fallen him in the Marenima, and how 
lie had sulnscqucntly lived for months 
the. companion of this strange asso¬ 
ciate. 

44 What marvellous lessons of evil, 
l>oy, has he not instilled into you ! 
Tell me, frankly, has he not. made you 
< UHpccttuJ of every one -distrusting 
* .11 friendship—disowning all obliga¬ 
tions- making affection seem a mock- 
cry, and woman a cheat ]” 

44 1 have heard good and bad from 
his lips. If lie. spoke hastily of the 
worUI at times, mayhap it had not 
treated him with too much kindness. 
Indeed lie said as much to me, and 
that it was not his fault that he 
thought so meanly of mankind.” 

44 What poison this to i»our into a 
young heart!” broke in Alfieri. 44 The 
cattle, upon the thousand hills eat not 
of noxious herbage; their better in¬ 
stincts protect them, even where se¬ 
ductive fruits and flowers woo their 
tastes. It is man alone is beguiled 
by false appearances, and this out of 
the very subtlety of his ow r n nature. 
The plague-spot of the heart is dis¬ 
trust !” 

“These arc better teachings, boy, 
than Signor Gabriel’s,” said the lady. 

44 You know him, then ?” asked 
Gerald. 

44 1 have little doubt that we are 
g of the same person ; and if 



so, not 1 alone, but all Europe kobwj, 
him.” < t : 

Gerald burped to inquire furthefftd 
know who and what this mysterious 
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man was—how he had earned the 
terrible reputation that attended him, 
and what charges were alleged against 
him. He could not dare, however, 
to put questions in such a presence, 
and he sat moodily thinking over the 
issue. 

Diverging from the high road, they 
now entered a pathway which led 
through the vineyards and the olive 
gr./ves; and, being narrow, Gerald 
found himself side by side with the 
Marquise, without any other near. 
Here, at length, his curiosity mas¬ 
tered all reserve, and plucking up 
courage for the effort, lie said— 

. “ If my presumption were not too 
bold, Madame, 1 would deem it a 
great favour to lie permitted to ask 
you something of this Signor Gabriel. 
I know and feel that, do what. 1 will, 
reason how I may, reject what I can, 
yet still liia words have eaten down 
deep into my heart: and if I cannot 
put some antidote there against their 
influence, that they will sway me even 
against myself.” 

“ First, let me hear how he repre¬ 
sented liimsolf to you. Was ho as a 

f ood man grossly tricked and cheated 
y the world, his candour imposed 
on, his generosity betrayed. Did lie 
picture a noble nature basely trifled 
with.” 

“No, no.” broke in Gerald: “he 
said, indeed, at first he felt disposed 
to like his fellow-men, but that the 
impulse was unprofitable; that the 
true philosophy was unbelief. Still 
he avowed tfiat he devoted himself to 
every indulgence ; that happiness 
meant pleasure, pleasure excess; that 
out of the convulsive tliroes of the 
wildest debauchery, great and glorious 
sensations, ennobling thoughts spring 
—just as the volcano in full eruption 
throws up gold amidst the lava: and 
he bade me, if I would know myself, 
to taste of this same existence.” 

“ Poor boy, these were trying 
temptations.” 

“Not so.” broke in Gerald, proudly: 
“ I wanted to be something better and 
greater than this.” 

“ And what would you be 1” asked 
the Marquise, as she turned a look of 
interest on him. 

“ Oh, if a heart’s yearning could do 
it,” cried Gerald, warmly, 44 I would 
be like him who rides yonder; I 
would be one whose words would give 
voice to many an unspoken emotion 
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—who could make sad men hopeful, 
and throw over the dreariest waste ol 
existence the soft mild light of ideal 
happiness.” 

She shook her head, half sorrow- 
fully, and said—“ Genius is the gift 
of one, or two, or three, in a whole 
century!” 

“ Then I would be a soldier,” cried 
the bov; “I would shed my blood for 
a good cause. A stout heart and a 
strong arm are not rare gifts, but they 
often win rme honours. 

44 Count Alfieri lias been thinking 
about you,” said she, in a tone half 
confidential. 44 He told me that if you 
showed disposition for it, he’d place 
you at the University of Sienna, wliero 
you could follow your studies till such 
time as a career should present itself.” 

44 To what do I owe this gracious 
interest in my fate, lady'?” asked he 
eagerly. 14 Is it my casual resemblance 
to the prince he was so fond of ?” 

“So foml!” exclaimed she: then, 
as quickly correcting herself, she 
added. “ No, not altogether that— 
though, jKThaps, the likeness may 
have served you.” 

“IIow kind and good of him to 
think of one so friendless,” muttered 
Gerald, half aloud. 

“Is the proposal one you would 
like to close with; tell me, frankly, 
Ghcrardi, for wo are speaking now in 
all frankness.” 

“ Mayhap I may only lose another 
friend if I said no!” said he, timidly; 
and then, with bolder accents, added, 
“Let me own it, Madame, I have no 
taste for study, at least such studies 
as these; my heart is set upon the 
world of action—I would like to win 
a name, no matter how brief the time 
left me to enjoy it.” 

“Shall I tell you my plan -” 

“Yours/” broke he in. “Surely 
you, too, have not deigned to remem¬ 
ber me.” 

“Yes; the Count interested me 
strongly in you; this morning we 
talked of little else at breakfast, and 
up to the moment we overtook you 
at the eate. His generous ardour in 
your benalf filled me with a like zeal; 
and we discussed together many a 
plan for your future; and mine was, 
that you should enter the service of 
the King-” 

“What King] 

“What other than the King of 
France, boy; the heir of St. Louis.” 
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“ He befriended the cause of Charles 
Edward, did he not]” asked Gerald, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” said she. smiling at the 
ardour with which ho asked the 
question. “Do you feel deep in- 
• terest in the fortunes of that Prince ?” 

. The youth clasped liis hands toge¬ 
ther and pressed them to his heart, 
without a word. 

“Your family, perhaps, supported 
that cause?” 

“ They did, lady. When I was an 
infant, 1 prayed for its success; as I 
grew older, I learned to sorrow for its 
failure.” 

There was something so true and so 
natural in the youth’s expression as 
he spoke, that the Marquise was 
touched by it, and turned away her 
head to conceal her emotion. 

“ The game is not played out yet, 
boy;” said she, at last, “there are 
great men, and wise ones too, who 
say that the condition of Eurojie—the 
peace of the workh—requires the re¬ 
cognition of rights so just as those of 
the Stuarts. They see, too, that in 
the denial of these claims the Church 
is wounded, and the triumph of a 
dangerous heresy proclaimed. Who 
can say at what moment it may be 
the policy of the Continent to renew 
the struggle.” 

“ Oh, speak on, lady: tell me more 
of what tills my heart with highest 
hope,” exclaimed lie, rapturously. 
“ Do not, I beseech you, look on me 
as the poor stroller, the thing of tin¬ 
sel and spangles, but as one in whose 
veins generous blood is running. I 
am a Geraldine, and the Geraldines 
are all noble.” 

The sudden change in the youth’s 
aspect, the rich full tones of his voice, 
as gaining courage with each word, 
he asserted his claim to considera¬ 
tion, seemed to have produced the 
effect upon the Marquise, who pon¬ 
dered for some time without speaking. 

“ Mayhap, lady, I have offended 
you by this rash presumption,” said 
Gerald, as he watched her downcast 
eyes and steadfast expression: “but 
forgive me, as one so little skilled in 
life, that ho mistakes gentle forbear¬ 
ance for an interest in nis fortunes.” 

“ But I am interested in you, Gher- 
ardi, I do wish to befriend you; let 
me hear about your kith. Who are 
these Geraldines you speak of?” 

“I know not, lady,” said he, 


abashed; “ but from my childhoqd I 
was ever taught to believe that, 
wherever my name Vas spoken, men 
would acknowledge me as noble.” 

“And from wnom can we learn 
these things more accurately; have 
you friends or relations to whom we 
could write?” 

Just as she spoke, the head of the 
cavalcade passed beneath a dee]) gate¬ 
way into the court of ail ancient pa¬ 
lace, and the echoing sounds of the 
horses’ feet soon drowned the voices 
of the speakers. “This is ‘ Gammer- 
otto,’ an old villa of the Medici,” 
whispered the Marquise. “We have 
come to see the frescoes: they are -by 
Pemgino, and of great repute.’* 

Tho party descended, and, entering 
the villa, wandered away in groups 
through the rooms. It was one of 
those spacious edifices which were 
ty]>ea of mediaeval life, lofty, splendid, 
but comfortless. Dropping behind 
the well-dressed train as they passed 
ou, Gerald strayed alone and at will 
through the palace, and at last found 
himself in a small chamber, whose 
one window looked out on a dee) 
and lonely valley. The hills, whic l 
formed the boundaries, were aru , 
stony, and treeless, but tinted with 
those gorgeous colours, which, in 
Italian landscape, compensate in some 
sort for the hues of verdure; and 
every angle and eminence on them 
were marked out with that peculiar 
distinctness which objects assume in 
this pure atmosphere. The full blaze 
of a noon-day sun lit up the scene, 
where not a trace of human habita¬ 
tion, nor a track of man’s culture, 
could be seen for miles. 

“ My own road in life should lie along 
that glen,” said Gerald, dreamily, as 
he leaned out of the window and 
gazed on the silent landscape, and 
soon dropped into a deep reverie, 
when past, present, and future were 
all blended together. The unbroken 
stillness of the spot, the calm tran¬ 
quillity of the scene steeped his spirit 
in a sort of dreamy lethargy, scarcely 
beyond the verge of sleep itself. To his 
half-waking state, his restless night 
contributed; and hour by hour went 
over unconsciously, now, muttering 
verses of his old convent hymns—now, 
snatches of wild peasant legends, his 
mind lost itself in close woven fancies. 

Whether the solitary tract of country 
before him was a reality or a mere 
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drepm-land he knew not. It needed 
an effort to resume consciousness, and 
that effort he c6uld not make; long 
fasting, too, lent its influence to in¬ 
crease this state, and his brain ba¬ 
lanced between fact and imagination 
weariedly and hopelessly. At mo¬ 
ments he fancied himself in some pa- 
laee of his ancestors, dwelling in a 
high but solitary state; then would 
he suddenly imagine that he was a 
prisoner, confined for some great trea¬ 
son—he had taken arms against his 
country—he had adhered to a cause, 
he knew not what or whose, but it 
was adjudged treasonable. Then, 
again, it was a monastery, and he was 
a novice, waiting and studying to as¬ 
sume his vows; and his heart strug¬ 
gled between a vague craving for 
active life and a strange longing for 
the death-like quiet of the cloister. 

From those warring fancies he 
started suddenly, and passing his 
hand across his forehead, tried to re¬ 
call himself to reason. “Where am 
I ? ” exclaimed he; and the very sound 
of his own voice, echoed by the deep 
vaulted room, almost affrighted him. 
“How came I here?” muttered he, 
hoping to extricate himself from the 
realm of fancy by the utterance of the 
words. He hastened to the door, 
but the handle was broken and would 
not turn; ho tried to burst it open, 
but it was strong and firm as the deep 
wall at either side of it; he shouted 
aloud; he beat loudly on the oaken 
panels, but, though the deep-arched 
ceiling made the noise seem like 
thunder, no answer was returned to 
his call. He next turned to the win¬ 
dow, and saw. to his dismay, that it 
was at a great height from the ground, 
which was a flagged terrace beneath. 
He yelled and cried from the very top 
of his voice; he waved his cap, hoping 
that some one at a distance might 
catch the signal; but all in vain. 
Wearied at last by all his attempts to 
attract'notice, he sat moodily down 
to think over his position and devise 
what was to be done. Wild thoughts 
flashed at times across him—that this 
was some deep-laid scheme to en¬ 
trap him—that he had been enticed 
here, that he might meet his death 
without marks of violence; that some¬ 
how, his was a life of consequence 
enough to provoke a crime. The 
Prince that he resembled had some 
shift in it—or Marietta had vowed a 
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vengeance—or the Jesuit Fathers had 
sent an emissary to despatch him. 
What were not the wild and terrible 
fancies that filled his mind--all that 
he had read of cruel torturings— 
years’ long suffering—lives passed in 
dreary dungeons, floated mistily be¬ 
fore him, till reason at last gave way, 
and he lost liimseif in these sad ima¬ 
ginings. 

The ringing of a church-bell, faint 
and far away as it sounded, recalled 
him from his dreamings, and he re¬ 
membered it was “the Angelus,” 
when long ago he used to fall into 
line, and walk along to the chapel of 
the college. “That, too, was im¬ 
prisonment,” thought he, but how 
gladly would he have welcomed it 
now ! Ho leaned from the window 
to try and make out whence the 
sounds came, but he could not find 
the spot. He fancied he could detect 
something moving up the hill-side; 
lmt a low olive scrub shaded the 
path, aiul it was only jus the branches 
siirred that he conjectured some one 
was passing underneath. The copse, 
however, extended but a short way, 
and Gerald gazed wistfully to see if 
any thing should emerge from where 
it finished. His anxiety was intense 
as he waited ; a feverish impatience 
thrilled through him, and lie strained 
hiseyestill they ached with stretching. 
At last, a long shadow was projected 
ou the road; it was broken, irregular, 
and straggling. It must be more 
than one—several—a procession per¬ 
haps ; and yet not that, there, was no 
uniformity in it. He leaned out as far 
as he could venture. It w-as coming. 
Yes, there it was ! A donkey, with 
heavy panniers at his side, driven by 
an old man ; a woman followed, ana 
after her a girl’s figure. Yes, he knew 
them and her now! It was the Babbo! 
and there was Marietta herself, with 
bent-down head, creeping sadly along, 
her arms crossed upon her breast; her 
whole air unspeakably sad and me¬ 
lancholy. With a wild scream Gerald 
called to them to turn back, that h<3{ 
their companion, their comrade, was 
a captive. He shouted till his hoarse 
throat grew raw with straining, but 
they heard him not. 

A deep narrow gorge lay between 
them, with a brawling rivulet far 
l)elow, and though the boy shouted 
with all his might, the voice never 
reached them. There they walked 
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along up the steep path, whither to, 
he knew not! That they meant to 
desert him was, however, dear enough. 
Already in that far-away land to 
which they journeyed no part was 
assigned him. And Marietta ! she to 
whom he had given his heart; she 
whom lie bound up with all his 
future fortunes; she to leave him 
thus without a word of farewell, 
without one wish to meet again, with¬ 
out one prayer for his welfare ! Half 
maddened with grief and rage, for 
in his heart now each sentiment hud 
a share, he sprung wildly to the 
window, and gazed downwards at the 
terrace. Heaven knows what terri¬ 
ble thoughts ebl>cd and flowed within 
him as he looked. Life had little to 
attract him to it; his heart was well- 
nigh broken ; a reckless indifference 
was momentarily gaining on him ; and 
he crept farther and farther out u]»on 
the window-sill till he seemed almost 
to hang over the depth beneath him. 
He wanted to remember a prayer, to 
recall some words of a litany he had 
often recited; but in his troubled 
brain, where confusion reigned su¬ 
preme, no memory could prevail; 
thoughts vn me and went, dualling, 
mingling, conflicting, like the storm- 
tossed sea in a dark night • and al¬ 
ready a stupid and fatalist iuaifferenoe 
dulled his senses, and one only desire 
struggled with him—a wish for rest 1 
Once more, and with an effort, he 
raised his eyes towards the mountain 
side. The little procession was still 
ascending, and nign the top. A t a short 
distance behind, however, he could 
see Marietta standing and looking 
apparently towards Florence. Was it 
that she was thus taking a last 
farewell of him, muttering, among 
some broken words of affection, some 
blessing upon liim ! A sudden thrill 
of joy—it was hope—darted through 
him as he gazed; and now bending 
over he perceived that the steep 
wall beneath the window was broken 
by many a projection and architrave, 
the massive pediment of a large win¬ 
dow, projecting far, about six feet, 
from where he sat. Could he gain 
this he might descend by the column 
which supported it, and reach a great 
belt of stonework that ran about fif¬ 
teen feet from the ground, and whence 
he might safely venture to drop. If 
there was peril to life in every step of 
this dangerous exploit, there was, in 


the event of success, a meeting onpe 
more with Marietta; a meeting never 
to part again. Whatever the reasons 
for haring deserted him ho was deter¬ 
mined to overl>ear. Some one must 
have calumniated him : he would 
meet the slander. Marietta herself 
would do him justice ; he would soon 
show her that the passing vision of 
ambition had no hold upon his heart; 
that he only cared for her, wished for 
nothing beyond their own wayward 
life. As he thus reasoned, he tore his 
mantle into long strips, which he 
twisted and knotted together, testing 
its strength, till assured that it would 
bear his weight He then fastened 
one end to the window-bars, and . 
grasping the cord in both hands he 
prepared to descend. Could he but 
gain the Pediment, in tins wise, the 
rest of the descent would not be 
difficult 

With one fervent prayer to her 
whose protection he had learned to 
implore from very infancy, he glided 
softlv from the window-sill and began 
the descent. For a second or two did 
lie grasp the stone ledge with both 
hands; as if fearing to loose his hold: 
but at length, freeing one hand and 
then the other, he gave himself up to 
the cord. Scarcely had his full weight 
straightened the rope than the frail 
texture began to give way; a low sound, 
as of the fibres tearing, met his ear ; 
and just as his feet touched the pedi¬ 
ment* the rope snapped in two, and 
the shock, throwing him off his ba¬ 
lance, lie swayed forward. One inch 
more and his fate was certain ; but 
his body recovered its equipoise and 
he came hack to the wall, where he 
stood still, motionless, and paralyzed 
with terror. The ledge on which he 
stood, something less than two feet 
in width, was slightly sloped from 
the wall, and about forty feet from 
the ground. To crouch down upon 
this now and reach the column which 
supported it, was his next task, nor 
was it till after a long struggle with 
himself that he could once again peril 
life by such an attempt. 

By immense caution he succeeded 
in so bending down that he at last 
gained a sitting position on the ledge, 
and then, with his face to the wall* he 
glided over the pediment and grasped 
one of the columns. Slipping along 
this, he arrived at the window-sill, 
from which the drop to the ground 
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w/is all that now remained. Strange 
was it, that this latter and easier part 
of all the danger affrighted him more 
than all he had gone through. It was 
as if his overtasked courage was ex¬ 
hausted; as though the daring energy 
had no more supplies to draw upon; 
for there he sat, hopelessly gazing at 
the ground beneath, unable to sum¬ 
mon resolution to attempt it. 

The brief season between day and 
dark, tho flickering moments of half- 
light passed away, and a night, calm 
and starlit, spread over the scene. 
Except the wild and plaintive cry of 
an owl, from an ivy-clad turret above 
him, not a sound broke the stillness, 
and there Gerald sat, stunned and 
scarce conscious. As darkness dosed 
about him, and he could no longer 
measure the distance to tho ground 
beneath, the peril of his position be¬ 
came more appalling, and he felt like 
one who must await the moment of 
an inevitable and dreadful fate. Al¬ 
ready a sense of weariness warned 
him that at the slightest stir he might 
lose his balance, and then what a 


fate—mutilation perhaps, worse than 
any death. If he could maintain his 
present position till day broke, it was 
certain he must be rescued Solitary 
as was the spot, some one would 
surely pass and see him ; but, then, 
if overcome by fatigue, sleep should 
seize him—even now a dreary lassi¬ 
tude swept over him; oftentimes his 
eyes would close, and fancies flit 
across him, that boded the approach 
of slumber. Tortured beyonu endur¬ 
ance by this long conflict with his 
fours, he resolved, come what might, 
to try his fate, and, with a shrill cry 
for mercy upon his soul, he dropped 
from the Tedgo. 

When the day broke ho was there 
beneath the window, his forehead 
bleeding and his ankle broken. Ho 
bad tried to move, but could not, and 
lie waited calmly what fate might 
befal him. Yes, ho was now calm 
and solf-oonfident. Tho season of 
struggle was over; the period for 
-omul thought, and reflection had 
begun. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THff FtAN. 


When one looks back upon the story 
of his life, he is sure to be struck by 
the reflection, that its uneventful 
periods, its seasons of seeming repose, 
were precisely those which tended 
most to confirm hie character. It is 
in solitude—in the long watches of a 
voyage at sea—in those watches, 
more painful still, of a sick bed, that 
we make up our account with our¬ 
selves, own to our short-comings, and 
sorrow over our faults. The mental 
culture that at such seasons wo pur¬ 
sue, is equally certain to exercise a 
powerful influence on us. Out of the 
rnisy contest of life—removed, for the 
moment, from its struggles and am¬ 
bitions—-the soil of our hearts is, as it 
were, fresh turned, and rapidly ma¬ 
tures the new-sown seed we throw 
upon it How many date the habits 
of concentration, by which they have 
won success in after-life, to the 
thoughtful hours of a convalescence. 
It is not merely that isolation and 
quiet have aided their minds; there is 
much more in the foot, that at such 
times the heart and the brain work 
together. Every appeal to reason 


must- be confirmed by a judgment in 
the higher court of tho affections; and 
out or our emotions as much as out 
of our convictions do we bend our¬ 
selves to believe. 

How fresh and invigorated do we 
come forth from these intervals of 
peace; loss confident, it may be, of 
ourselves, but far more trustful of 
others—better pleased with life, and 
more sanguine of our fellow-men. 
And, oh, no matter how often we 
may be deceived or disappointed, no 
matter how frequently our warmest 
affections have met no requital, let 
us cherish this hopeful spirit to the 
last—let us guard ourselves against 
doubting. There is no such bank¬ 
ruptcy of the heart as distrust! 

We have been led to these reflec¬ 
tions by thinking of Gerald, as he 
lay. weeks long, a sufferer on a sick 
bea In a small room of the villa, 
kindly cared for, all his wants snp- 

f 'lied, by the directions of his wealthy 
riends, there be lay, pondering over 
the wayward accident of his life, and 
insensibly feeding his heart with the 
conviction, that Fate, which had 
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never failed to befriend liim in dif¬ 
ficulty, had yet some worthy destiny 
in store for him. He read unceas¬ 
ingly, and of every tiling. The Mar¬ 
quise constantly sent him her books, 
and what now interested him no less, 
the newspapers and pamphlets of the 
time. It was the first real glimpse 
lie had obtained of the actual world 
about him; and with avidity be read 
of the ambitions and rivalries which 
disturbed Europe—the pretensions of 
this State, the rears ami jealousies of 
that. Stored as his mind was with 
poetic images, imbued with a rap¬ 
turous love for the glowing pictures 
thus presented, lie yet Balanced to 
decide whether the life of action was 
not a higher and nobler ambition 
than the wondrous dream-land of 
imagination. 

In the convent Gerald’s mind had 
received its first lessons of religion 
ami morality. His sojourn at the 
Tana had imparted his earliest ad¬ 
vances into the wcyld of knowledge 
through Wks, and now his captivity 
at the “Caimncrotto” ojK-ned to him 
a glance of the real world, its stirring 
scenes, its deep intrigues, and all the 
incidents of that stormy sea on which 
mou charter the vessels of their hoiKi. 
Was it that he forgot Marietta ? Had 
>ain and suffering effaced her image; 
md ambition obliterated it? No; 
she was ever in his thoughts—the 
most beautiful and most gifted crea¬ 
ture lie had ever seen. If ho read, 
it was always with the thought, 
what would she have said of it If 
he sunk into a reverie, she was the 
centre round which his dreams re¬ 
volved. Her Large, mild eyes, her 
glowing cheek, her full lips, tremu¬ 
lous with feeling, were ever before 
him; and what nad he not given to 
be her companion again, wandering 
the world; again Wending all that 
was fascinating in poetic description 
with scenes wayward enough to have 
been conjured up by fancy! Why 
had they deserted him ? lie asked 
himself ovor and over. Had the 
passing dispute with Marietta de¬ 
termined her to meet him no more ? 
And if so, what influence could she 
have exercised over the others to 
induce them to take this step ? There 
was but one of whom lie could hope 
to gain this knowledge, Alfieri him¬ 
self, whose generosity had succoured 
them, and in the few* and brief mo- 
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meats of the poet’s visit to the villa, 
be had not courage to venture on the 
question. The Marquise came fre¬ 
quently to see him, and seemed 
pleased to talk with him, and lighten 
the hours of his solitude by engaging 
him in conversation. Dare he ask 
her? Could he presume to inquire, 
from one so high-born and so great, 
what had l>efallen his humble com¬ 
rades of the road ? How entreat of 
her to trace their steps, or learn their 
plans. Had she, indeed, seen Ma¬ 
rietta, there would have been no dif¬ 
ficulty in the inquiry. Who could 
have beheld her without feeling an 
interest in her fate l Brief, however, 
an had been his intercourse with great 
people, he had already marked the tone 
of indolent condescension with which 
they treated the lives of the very poor. 
The pity they gave them cost no 
emotion; if they sorrowed, it was 
with a grief that had no pang. Their 
very generosity had more reference 
to their own sensations than to the 
feelings of those they befriended. 
Already, young as he was, did he 
cab'll a glimpse of that deep gulf that 
divides affluence from misery, and in 
the bitterness of his grief for her who 
had left him, did lie exaggerate the 
cidlousness of the rich and the suffer¬ 
ings of the poor. 

Tliere he lay, every comfort sup¬ 
plied him, all that care could bestow, 
or kindness remember, around liim ; 
and yet, why was it his gratitude 
flowed not in a pure, unsullied stream, 
but came with uncertain gushes, fit¬ 
fully, unequally; now sluggish, now 
turbid; clogged with many a foul 
weed, eddying with many an uncer¬ 
tain current. Let us own it at once. 
The poison Gabriel had instilled into 
his heart, if insufficient to kill its 
nobler influences, was yet enough to 
render them unsound. The great 
lesson of that tempter was to ^‘dis¬ 
trust;’’ never to accopt a benefit in 
life without inquiring what subtle 
design had prompted it, what deep- 
laid scheme it might denote. “None 
hut a fool bestows without an object,” 
was a maxim he had often heard 
from his lips. Not all the generosity 
of the boy’s nature—and it was a 
noble one—could lessen the foul 
venom of this teaching 1 To reject it 
seemed like decrying the wisdom of 
one who knew life in all its aspects. 
How could he, a mere boy, ignorant. 
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iintravelled, unlettered, place his 
knowledge of mankind in competi¬ 
tion with that'of one so universally 
accomplished as Gabriel ? His pre¬ 
cepts, too, were uttered so calmly, so 
dispassionately—a tone of regret even 
softened them at times, as though lie 
had far rather have spoken well and 
kindly of the world, if truth would have 
suffered him. And then he would in¬ 
sidiously add—“Don’t accept these 
opinions, but go out and test them 
for yourself. The laboratory is before 
you, experiment at your fill” As if 
he had not already put corruption in 
the crucible, and defiled the vessel 
wherein the ore should l>e assayed. 

. For some days Gerald had neither 
seen the Count nor the Marti uisc. A 
brief note, a few lines from the latter, 
once came to say that they continued 
to take an interest in his welfare, and 
hoped soon to see him able to move 
about and leave his room; but that 
the arrival of a young relative from 
Rome, would probably prevent her 
being able to visit to the Oommerofcto 
for some time. 

“They have grown weary of the 
pleasure of benevolence/' said Gerald, 
peevishly, “they want some other and 
more rewarding excitement. The sea¬ 
son of the Carnival is drawing nigh, 
and doubtless fetes and thoatres will 
be more gratifying resources than the 
patronage of such as I am.” 

It was in a spirit resentful and re¬ 
bellious that lie arose and dressed 
himself. The very clothes he had to 
wear were given him—the stick he 
leaned on was an alms; and his in¬ 
dignation scoffed at his mendicancy, 
as though it were a wrong against 
himself. 

“Afterall” said he,mockingly, “if 
it were not that I chanced to resemble 
some dear Prince or other, they had 
left me to starve. I wonder who my 
prototype may be; what would be 
say if I proposed to change coats with 
him. Should I have more difficulty 
in performing the part of Prince, or 
he that of vagabond l” 

In resentful reflections like this, he 
showed how the seeds of Gabriel’s 
teaching matured and ripened in his 
heart, darkening hope, stifling even 
gratitude.' To impute to mere ca¬ 
price, a passing whim, the benevo¬ 
lence of the rich was a favourite 
theory of Gabriel; and if, when Gerald 
lafaaed first to such maxims, they 


made little or no impression upon 
him, now in the long silent hours of 
his solitude, they came up to agitate 
and excite him. One startling illus¬ 
tration Gabriel had employed, that 
would recur again and again to the 
boy’s mind, in spite of him. 

•‘These lnmefactors,” said he, “are 
like men who help a drowning swim¬ 
mer to sustain himself a little longer, 
they never carry him to the shore. 
Their mission is not rescue, it is only 
to prolong a struggle, to protract a 
fate.” 

Durk and dismal were such views of 
life; gloomy and sad they made the 
heart that embraced them. 

The snow lay on the Apennines, and 
even on the lower hills around Flor¬ 
ence, ere Gerald was sufficiently re¬ 
covered to move about his room. The 

K t dreary house, silent and tenant- 
was a dominion over which he 
wandered at will, sitting hours long 
in contemplation of frescoed walls 
and ceilings, riehlv carved* arrhi- 
ti.ivcs. and finely-chiselled traceries 
over door and window. Had they 
who reared such glorious edifices left 
no heirs nor successors behind them. 
Why were such splendours left to rot 
and decay ? Why were patches of damp 
and mildew suffered to injure these 
marvellous designs 1 Why were the 
floors littered with carved and golden 
fretwork ? What new civilization 
bad usurped the place of the old one; 
that men preferred lowly dwellings— 
tasteless, vulgar, and inconvenient—to 
those noble abodes of elegance and 
amplitude ? Could it possibly be that 
the change in men’s minds, the grow¬ 
ing assertion of equality, had tended 
to suppress whatever too boldly indi¬ 
cated superiority of station. Already 
distinctions of dress were fading away. 
The embroidered “jabot,” the rich 
falling ruffle, the ample peruke, and 
the slashed and braided coat, were 
less and less often seen abroad. A 
simpler and moro uniform taste in cos¬ 
tume began to prevail; the insignia of 
rank were seldom paraded in public; 1 
and even the livencs of the rich dis¬ 
played less of costliness and show 
than in times past Over and over 
had Gabriel directed the youth’s at¬ 
tention to these signs, saying, with 
his own stem significance— 

“You will see, boy, that men wil] 
not any longer wait for equality, till 
the churchyard.” 
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Was the struggle, then, really ap¬ 
proaching?—were the real armies, 
indeed, marshalling their forces for 
the fight? And if so, with which 
should he claim brotherhood. His 
birth and blood inclined him to the 
noble, but his want and destitution 
gave him common cause with the 
miserable. 

I have to crave my reader’s forgive¬ 
ness if I dwell somewhat tediously 
over the traits which, partly from tem¬ 
perament, partly from circumstances 
stamped themselves on (Jerald’s cha¬ 
racter. His was no perfect nature, 
though one in which the gauerous and 
the good outbalanced the less wor¬ 
thy. At all events, the features 
which most blemished his character, 
were le9s native, tlmn impressed upon 
him by evil association and intimacy 
with Gabriel. The very poisons he 
believed he had rejected- influences 
he was convinced that he had spumed 
and trampled on ? had generated and 
borne fruit in his heart: and there 
they were, noxious weeds, shedding 
their deadly odour amongst the rich¬ 
est flowers of his nature. 

It was a dreary day of December, 
a low leaden sky, heavily charged with 
rain or snow, stretched over a land¬ 
scape inexpressibly sad and wretched 
looking. The very character of Italian 
husbandry is one to add greatly to the 
rueful aspect of a day in winter— 
dreary fields of maze left to rot on the 
tall stalks; scrubby olive trees, in 
aH the deformity of their leafless ex¬ 
istence ; straggling vine branches, 
stretching from tree to tree, or hang¬ 
ing carelessly about, all these, damp 
and dripping, in a scene, desolate as a 
desert, no inhabitants, no cattle to be 
seen. 

Such was the landscape that Gerald 
gazed on from a window ; and weary 
with reading now, stood long to con¬ 
template. 

There are moments in life when 
the sad aspect of nature so harmo¬ 
nizes with the melancholy of our 
hearts, that desolation is less painful 
to look upon than smiling fields and 
happy homesteads. Gerald was now 
in such a humour. A sunny sky and 
a bright landscape had janed discord¬ 
antly upon his spirit. 

“How little great folk care for 
those seasons of gloom,” thought he. 
“ Their indoor life has its thousand 
resources of luxury and enjoyment: 


their palaces stored with every ap¬ 
pliance of comfort for them—pictures, 
books, music—all that can charm in 
converse, all that can elevate by taste 
about them. What do they know of 
the trials of those who plod wearily 
along through mire and rain, weary, 
footsore, and famishing.” And Mari¬ 
etta rose to hia mind, and he pictured 
her toiling drearily along, her dress 
draggled, her garments dripping. He 
thought he could mark bow her proud 
look seemed to fire with indignation 
at an unworthy fate, and that a fever¬ 
ish spot on her cheek glowed pas¬ 
sionately at the slavery she suffered. 
“ And why am I not there to share 
with her these hardships ?” cried he, 
aloud. “ Is not this a coward’s part 
in me to sit here in indolence, and 
worse again, in mere dependence ? I 
am able to travel; I can, at least, 
crawl along a few miles a day; strength 
will come by the effort to regain it. 
I will after her through the wide 
world till I find her. In her com¬ 
panionship alone has my heart ever 
met response, and my nature been 
understood.” 

A low, soft laugh interrupted these 
words. He turned, ami it was the 
AbW Girardon, a friend of the Mar¬ 
quise de Bauffremont’s, who always 
accompanied her, and acted as a sort 
of secretary in her household. There 
was a certain half-mocking subtlety, 
a sort of fine raillery, in tne manner 
of the polished Abbe which Gerald 
always hated; and never was he less 
in the humour to enjoy the society 
of one whom even mends callea 
“ malm.” 

“ I believed I was alone, sir,” said 
Gerald, half haughtily, as the other 
continued to show his whole teeth in 
ridicule of the youth’s speech. 

“ It was chance gave me the honour 
of overhearing you,” replied the Abbd, 
smiling. “ I opened this door by mere 
accident, and without expecting to 
find you here.” 

Gerald’s cheek grew crimson. The 
excelling courtesy of the other’s man¬ 
ner seemed to him a studied imperti¬ 
nence; and he stared steadfastly at 
him, without knowing how to reply. 

“ And yet.” resumed the AbbA M it 
was in search of you I came out rrom 
Florence this dreary day. I had no 
other object, I assure you.” 

“Too much honour, monsieur,” 
said Gerald, with a haughty bend of 
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theriiead; for the raillery, as he deemed 
it, was becoming insupportable. 

44 Not but the tidings I boar would 
reward me for even a rougher jour- 
ney,” said the' Abb^, courteously. 
“ You are aware of the kind interest 
the Marquise de Bauftremont has ever 
taken in your fortunes. To her care 
and kindness you owe, indeed, all the 
attentions your long illness stood in 
need of. Well, her only difficulty in 
obtaining a career for you was her 
inability to learn to what rank in life 
to ascribe you. You believed your¬ 
self noble, and she was most willing 
to accept the belief. Now, a mere 
accident has tended to confirm this 
assumption.” 

44 Let me hear what vou call this 
accident, Monsieur l’AbDd,” broke in 
Gerald, anxiously. 

“ It was an observation made yes¬ 
terday at dinner by Sir Horace Mann. 
In speaking of the Geraldines, and 
addressing Count Gherardini for con¬ 
firmation, he said,‘The earldom of Des¬ 
mond, which is held by a branch of 
the family, is yet the youngest title 
of the house.’ And the Count an¬ 
swered quickly, 4 Your Excellency is 
right; we date from a loDg tune back. 
There’s an insolent proverb in our 
house that 6ays, 41 Meglio un Glierar- 
dini bastardo che un Corsini ben 
nato.” ’ Madame de Bautfremont 
caught at tne phrase, and made him 
repeat it. In a word, Monsieur, 6he 
was but too happy to avail herself of 
what aided a foregone conclusion. 
She wished you to be noble, and you 
were so.” 

44 But I am noble!” cried (Terald, 
boldly. 44 1 want no hazards like these 
to establish my statiun. Let them in¬ 
quire how I ara enrolled in the college.” 

44 Of what college do you speak 
asked the Abbe, quickly. 

44 It matters not,” stammered out 
Gerald, in confusion at thus having 
betrayed himself into a reference to 
his past. 44 None have the right to 
question me on these things.” 

44 A student enrolled with his due 
title,” suggested the wily Abb6, 
14 would at once stand independent of 
all generous interpretation.” 

44 Y ou will learn no more from me, 
Monsieur 1’AbbA” 6aid the youth, 
disdainfully. 44 1 shall not seek to 
rove a rank from which I ask to 
erive no advantage. They called 
tne t’other day, at the tribunal, ‘a 
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vagabond :* that is the only title the 
law of Tuscany gives me ” 

The Abb 6, with a tact skilled to 
overcome far greater difficulties, strove 
to allay the youth’s irritation, and 
smooth down the asperity which re¬ 
cent illness, as well as temperament., 
excited, and at last succeeded so far 
that Gerald seated himself at his side, 
and listened calmly to the plan which 
the Marquise had formed for his 
future life. At some length, and with 
a degree of address that deprived the 
subject of anything that could alarm 
the jealous susceptibility of the boy’s 
nature, th€ Al>bf$ related that a 
custom prevailed in certain great 
houses—whose alliances with royalty 
favoured the privilege—of attaching 
to their household young cadets of 
noble families, who served in a capa¬ 
city similar to that of courtier to tlie 
jierson of the king. They were 44 gen¬ 
tlemen of the presence,” pnges or 
r-pierries, as their age or pretensions 
decided; and, in*fact, from the fol¬ 
lowers of such houses as the de Ro¬ 
han, the Noailles, the Tnvannes, and 
the BaufTreinont, did royalty itself 
recruit its personal attendants. Mon¬ 
sieur de Girardon was too shrewd a 
reader of dim acter not to perceive 
that any description of the splendours 
and fascinations of a life of volup¬ 
tuous ease would be leas captivating 
to such a youth than a picture of a 
career full of incident and adventure, 
and so he dwelt almost exclusively 
on nil that such a career could offer 
of high ambition, the army being 
chiefly officered by the private influ¬ 
ence of the great families of France. 

“ You will thus.” said he, at the 
close of a clever description. “You 
will thus, at the verv threshold of 
life, enjov what the luckiest rarely 
attain, till later on—the choice of 
what road you’ll take. If the splen¬ 
dour of a court life attract you, you 
can be a courtier; if the ambitions of 
statesmanship engross your mind, you f 
are sure of office; If you aspire to mi¬ 
litary glory, here is your shortest road 
to it; or if,” said he, with a graceful 
melancholy, “you can submit your¬ 
self to be a mere guest at the banquet 
of life, and never a host—one whose 
place a t the table is assigned him, not 
taken by right—such, in a word, as I 
am—why, then, the AbW’s frock is 
an easy dress, and a safe passport be¬ 
sides.” 
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With a sort of unintentional care¬ 
lessness, that seemed frankness itself, 
the Abbd glided into a little narrative 
of his own early life, and how, with a 
wide choice of a career before him, 
he had, half in indolence, half in self- 
indulgence, adopted the gown. 

“ Stern thinkers call men like me, 
mere idlers in the vineyard, drones in 
the great human hive: but we arc 
not; we have our uses just as every 
* other luxury; we are to society what 
the bouquet is to the desert; our in¬ 
fluence on mankind is not the less 
real, that its exercise attracts little 
notice.” m 

“ And what am I to be; what to 
do?” asked Gerald, proudly. 

“Imagine the Marquise de Bauf- 
fremojit to be Royalty, and you are a 
courtier: you are of her household; 
in attendance on her great receptions; 
you accompany her on visits of cere¬ 
mony—your rank securing you all the 
deference that is accorded to birth, 
and admission to the.firut circles in 
Paris.” 

“ Is not this service menial ? ” asked 
he quickly. 

“It is not thus tho world regards 
it. The Melconrs, the Frontignards, 
the Moutrouilles are to be found at 
this moment in these ranks.” 

“ But they are recognised by these 


very names,” cried Gerald; “ but who 
knows vie , or what title do I bear ? ” 

“You will be the Chevalier de 
Fitzgerald; the Marquise has in¬ 
fluence enough at Court to have the 
title confirmed. Believe me,” added 
lie, smiling blandly, “ every thing has 
been provided for—all forethought 
taken already.” 

“But shall I be free to abandon 

this-servitude” (tho word would 

out, though he hesitated to utter it)— 
“if I find it onerous or unpleasant? 
Am I under no obligation or pledge ? ” 

“None; you are the arbiter of 
your own fortune at any moment you 
wish.” 

“You smile, sir, and naturally 
enough, that one poor and friendless 
as I am should make such conditions; 
but remember, my liberty is all my 
wealth, so long as 1 have tliat, so long 
am I master of myself—I am free to 
come and go—I am not lost to self¬ 
esteem. I accept,” and so saying he 
gave his hand to the AbM, who 
pressed it cordially, in ratification of 
the compact. 

“You will return with me to Flor¬ 
ence, Monsieur De Chevalier,” said the 
AbW, rising, and assuming a degree 
of courteous respect, which Gerald 
at once saw was to fee hia right for 
the future. 


END OF FIRST BOOK. 


OLYMPIA MORATA. 


The Renaissance was the parent of 
the Reformation: the Reformation 
was the Renaissance consecrated. 
Each of the three royal writers of 
Italy was the devoted admirer of the 
antients. Each member of that glo¬ 
rious trio lashed the vices of the 
clergy with merciless rigour. Dante 
has plaoed a holy father in the depths 
of the Inferno. Petrarca was well 
nigh as bold. Monks, who were no 
monks, writhed beneath the knotted 
scourge of Boccaccio. 

It would be a difficult task to 
waken a sleeper only so far as that 


he should be conscious merely of 
what we wished him to know, while 
to all else he should remain insen¬ 
sible as before. The attempt was 
made three hundred years ago: it 
signally faded. It was thought that 
the student newly alive to the trea¬ 
sures of old Greece and Rome, would 
not trouble himself with the sins of 
the modern seven-hilled city. The 
searcher for the lost books of Livy 
would not be concerned with the 
barbarous ignorance of an illiterate 
monk, even though he should be in¬ 
famously impudent as pardon-broker 


Vie (TObumpia Morata. Episode de la Renaissance et do la Reforme en Itul «•. 
Par Jules Bonnet. Smc Ed. Paris, 1856. Olympia Morata. Ein Christ lichee. 
Lebensblld, bearbeitet von Ottilie Wildcrmuth. Stuttgart, 1854. 
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Tetzel himself. It seemed a cunning 

S to let these eager, restless 
busy themselves with com¬ 
menting on the treatises of Cicero; 
for there were other things that 
could not hear a commentary so well 
as the De Officiis. 

Vain hope that the sun will not 
shine when once it has risen above the 
horizon. Fatal delusion that men 
will stay in voluntary bondage when 
once their chains are broken. Too 
late the error was manifest The 
ecclesiastic learned to curse the 
scholar, when the most learned men 
of the day became the most vigorous 
and uncompromising denouncers of 
sanctified wickedness. 

Fresh from communion with the 

S lorious heroes of the Augustan age, 
le companion of Horace and Virgil 
felt tortured through every nerve as 
he listened to the miserable lingo of 
unlettered priests. To him the dia¬ 
lectics of the schools seemed densest 
darkness when compared with the 
luminous beauty of the Pfurdo. In 
anger he asked. 4 “ Shall the men 
who have been disputing for centu¬ 
ries on the number of angels that 
can stand upon a needle-point—who 
lately came to blows when contending 
whether Jonah’s gourd was a castor 
oil plant*—shall these men be ac¬ 
knowledged as doctors, teachers, of 
the age r 

And then for the morals of these 
moralists. Solomon had fewer loves 
than these chaste celibates. Helio- 
gabalus kept but Lenten faro com¬ 
pared with these gluttonous wine bib- 
Ders. The heathen might have taught 
them reverence. Blind Homer, 

41 Lone sitting on the shores of old Romance," 

worshipped the omnipotent Zeu-pater 
with heartfelt devotion, while these 
ordained priests of the Most High 
anticipated in their lives the words 
of the modern poet— 

44 GeRtnrlien i*t dar Gott ohpn 
Und unten ist der Teufel todt.” 

The transition was natural, neces¬ 
sary. The scholar must perforce ripen 


into the accuser. The reformer was 
the inseparable consequent of the 
student With the De Medici, the 
revival of learning was but an affair 
of antient manuscripts purchased of 
fugitives from Turk-bcleagured Con¬ 
stantinople. But Erasmus, on whoso 
studies the fate of the world de¬ 
pends^ was something more than a 
litterato. The “ Encomium Morice ” 
was more pungent than a disouisition 
on tho “Dr AmicitiA ” In nim be¬ 
hold the scholar and the satirist 

But there is yet another student, 
pale and thoughtful, most deeply in 
earnest yhcrc the Dutch bastard 
finds only matter for laughter. In 
Philip Melancthon behold the scholar 
and tnc reformer. 

Others there are. zealous as Me- 
lancthon, scarcely less learned than 
Erasmus. Beza, Calvin, and Sturm, 
are men of mark, who will do their 
share of work. 

The great battle between tho Hu¬ 
manists ami the. Parti Pretre, rft first 
only a dispute between Reuchlin, or 
Cannion, as he loved to be called, 
and a miserable c<inverted Jew, soon 
became a life and death struggle for 
that which is dearer than life- for 
freedom of thought. Into this history 
it is not now our purpose to embark. 
We can but allude to the elaborate 
biography of Ulrie Von Hutten—one 
of the bravest warriors in this cam¬ 
paign —lately put forth by Strauss. 
At some future time we may hope to 
do justice to this remarkable book. 

Wc must return to Italy. 

This country was the first to cast 
off the cere-clothes of a dead lan¬ 
guage. Dante and Petrarca, for¬ 
gotten awhile for Livy and Cicero, 
had not written in vain. While the 
scholars of Germany still saw in bright 
vision their fatherland become “more 
Latin than Latium itself,” Bembo 
and Ariosto were making the revival 
of antient literature serve for the 
fuller establishment of their own 
tongue. Theirs was an easy task 
compared with Luther’s. With them-*' 
originality was but a wise and dis¬ 
criminating imitation. 


* See Periera’fl Materia Medica. 

t The statue of Erasmus at Rotterdam holds a book in its hand. From time 
to time a page is turned over. The book finished, the world will end; at least so 
say the matter of fact and very unromantic Dutch, who, one would think, bliuuld 
be believed. 
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The study of the old Roman served genius of their sex, applied to the 
for the perfection of the modern Tus- study of eloquence, will accomplish/’ 
can, which was thereby rendered “ What,” continues M. Bonnet, “ can 
“ more flexible, more elegant, and we add to this eloge, or rather to this 
more pure.” “But,” adds M. Bonnet, melancholy parallel of destiny, be- 
“ by the side of these free spirits, tween two names which recall a simi- 
whose thoughts were fixed upon the lar glory, a similar fate!” (p. 174.) 
future, a school of erudition is seen Morals can by no means be in- 
continued, born of the past, and eluded in the “exact sciences.” Phi- 
whicli produced three great Latin losophers there are, nevertheless, who 
poets—Sannazaro, Vida, Fracasto— classify human beings with the pre- 
‘ to whom ax>proaches at a distance cision of a botanist arranging his 
Olympia Morata” (pp. 185, 186). . flowers. They even outdo him in 

Olympia Morata was unquestiou- simplicity, and attempt to include 
ably the most learned woman of her in a very few divisions all the mani- 
age; and yet Gingucn^ has altogether fold forms of human character, all 
omitted her name from liiS account the multitudinous developments of 
of the illustrious women of Italy in human thought The result is some- 
the sixteenth century. M. Bonnet what startling: an amazon, a mur- 
has repaired the omission. It was dcress, an angel-—a Semirarais, a 
duo from him as a Frenchman. In Lucrezia Borgia, and a Florence 
England, Germany, and America, the Nightingale, stand side by side. Do 
lady of whom we are about to speak we express our astonishment, we are 
had already formed the subject of told that we have no more cause for 
several biographies. surprise than at the coupling of the 

Wc wish to gain the sympathy of nettle and the elm in the same natu- 
our readers for the genius whose name ral order. If we examine a little 
heads this paper. But if on apology closer, we ahull find that our philo- 
were needed for Vittoria Colonna, sopher is by no means an adherent 
who seldom wrote in any other than of the ‘‘inductive method:” he pre- 
her native language, much more must fers the “high a priori road:” and 
we plead in behalf of Olympia Mo- starting from the principle that all 
rata. In speaking of the former lady, nien ]M>88e8B certain qualities in com- 
wo said* that it was not right to mon which are not shared by women, 
graft our modem ideas of female edu- and that those possess certain cha- 
cation upon the sixteenth century, raeteristics which are not shared by 
The gentlest lady who ever bore those, he arrives at a very unexpected 
greatest disaster with meekest sub- termination. This philosopher of 
mission, must be deemed to have un- ours is a dealer in laconics. He 
sexed herself, if a thorough acquaint- solves great problems by the briefest 
ance with classic lore is incompatible of aphorisms. And thus, to the 
with perfect womanhood. Yet the much-vexed question, “What is wo- 
most rigid interpreter of the whole man’s mission ?” he tersely answers: 
duty of woman will scarcely exclude .. Xo snckle foo , 8 , wi chronicle 6mflll beer .« 
Jane Urey from the fellowship of 

right-minaed females, even though With such epigrammatists we have 
she had learnt from the disciple of nothing to do. It is sulfioient for us 
Socrates to meet a violent death with to know that a wiser man than they, 
steadfast countenance. one who had long reigned over an 

We have purposely made mention empire on which the sun never set, 
of the ten days’ queen and Olympia discovered in the stillness of cloister 
Morata together. Jnsias Simler, the life the uselessness and the falsehood 
biographer of Peter Martyr, has of all such philosophical simplicity, 
joined their names in the same eulo- Once for all, we may answer the phi- 
gium—in the same elegy, wo might losopher in bis own fashion, and with 
also term it. “ In our own days,” he words that he may have learnt in 
writes, “ two women, equally cele- school days, “ Quot homines, tot sen- 
brated, have shown—the one in Eng- tentim.” 

land, the other in Italy—what the The sun of the sixteenth century, 


* Dublin University Magazine, February, 1858. 
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which rose with such brightness over Ferrara, where he sustained his old 
Italy, shone with peculiar splendour reputation by brilliant lectures. His 
on the little state of Ferrara. Its house was the frequent rendezvous of 
university ranked with the foremost literary celebrities, who were en- 
of the Peninsula. Students flocked tranced by his eloquence, and not Jess 
thither from all parts of Europe; and charmed by the devotion of liis wife, 
Englishmen, forsaking the time-hon- Lucrezia, and the wonderful precocity 
oured halls of Oxford and Cambridge, of his children, but especially of his 
resorted in such numbers to this far- eldest daughter, 
off city of the south, that they formed Olympia Fulvia Morata was born 
there a separate nation.* The court at Ferrara, in 1520. From her birth 
vied with the university. The house she was surrounded by the teachers 
of Este was scarcely less illustrious of the Rennaissancc. From the ton- 
than that of the I)e Medici. Ercolc derest years she heard the. names 

II. had married the daughter of Louis of the great writers of Greece and 

XII., wisest among the kings of Rome. “She lisped their language, 
France. Ron<5o, whom men loved to was nourished by their thoughts, m- 
callthe “GoodDuchess,’f was learned spired by their sentiments and their 
its she was good. Her palace was the imagination.”—Rennet, p. 27. Fulvio 
resort of scholars who prized her ap r was proud of his daughter. He 
probation: poets who sang her watched her growth with hope and 
praises ; divines who looked up to anxiety. She received her first lessons 
her for protection in those troublous in Greek from a foreign teacher, Chi- 
times. ‘ lian Sinapi. whom she soon loved as a 

“Among the distinguished persons second father. Her progress was so 
who adorned the court of Ferrara- at rapid that in a {pw monthsshe'iearued 
this time, might have hecn remarked to speak the languages of Virgil and 
the Professor Fulvio Peregrino Mu- Homer with equal ease. Olympia 
rato. Born at Mantua, the country soon drew around her a troop of nd- 
of Virgil, towards the dose of the mirers: not, indeed, of gay gallants, 
fifteenth century, drawn by an irre- whispering the musical flatteries of a 
sistiblc attraction to the study of Petrarea, lmt grey-haired sires, more 
antieut literature, whose revival apt at dtmtwng the genuineness of 
everywhere announced the advent ancwly-disi*o> e.ed MS., more desirous 
of a new r civilization, he taught with of hearing the maiden discourse on 
dclat in the most celebrated universi- the wisdom of the antients, than of 
ties of Italy. The fame of his know'- setting themselves forth to advantage 
ledge and virtues gained the notice by finished accomplishments and ela- 
of Alphonso d’Este, who appointed borate concetti. The. most devoted 
him preceptor of his two sous, Ippo- of these kind-hearted old sages was 
lito and Alphonso, brothers of nr- Olio Caliagnini, at the same time 
cole, who succeeded him. From that mathematician, arch apologist, and 
time Morato appeared at court and poet, and Mornto's most intimate 
in the public schools, where his ta- friend, lie loved to listen to his 

lents acquired the esteem of the. young mistress—daughter--for she 

learned, and of the poets, who eagerly was both to him. lie would ask her 
sought the honour of his favourable learned questions—would follow her 
opinion.”—Bonnet, p. 23. For some progress with joyful eyes. “ In her 
now unknown cause Morato some lie saw a new Diotima—an Abasia 
time after removed from Ferrara and more pure than she whose image the 
retired to Vicenza, apparently in dis- Athenians had worshipped and de¬ 
grace or exile. He taught in this stroyed. ’—Bonnet, p. 27. Morato was 
town with his usual success, as also bound by the vow r of poverty, ts 
afterwards at Venice, where he re- which men of learning would seem to 
mained several years. His friends, be almost invariably subject. The 
after much eager solicitation, at res <nujusta dumi com jelled him and 
length obtained for liim a recall to his Olympia to devote precious hours 


* Tiraboschi Storia della Lltteratura Italiana. 

t We are looking forward with eagerness to M. Bonnet’s promised life of the 
‘Good Duchess.” 
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to the details of a sordid but neces¬ 
sary economy. Sorely against her in¬ 
clination, the daughter often had to 
take up the needle, and lose many an 
irrevocable morning in patching up 
old dresses which would wear out 
Ah ! how she envied the Israelites in 
their march through the wilderness ; 
not for the manna which rained upon 
them from heaven, hut for the gar¬ 
ments which waxed not old during 
forty yearn of pilgrimage. As she 
assed from childhood to girlhood 
ousehold tasks devolved upon her 
more and more. Silently, unmurmur- 
ingly, she did her duty; and sighed, 
but scarcely hoped for a release. But 
brighter days were in store for her. 

The Good Duchess had a daughter 
in whose education she felt the deep¬ 
est solicitude. She knew the disad¬ 
vantage to which the children of 

f irinccs are subject: that while they 
lave the best of toad i erst hey are with¬ 
out school-mates. Emulation is the 
right hand of instrurtion. Without 
emulation instruction is but a poor 
cripple. In this pei*ploxity, the fame 
of the daughter of Mornto reached her 
cars. A happy thought suggested 
itself. She at once proposed that 
Olympia should come and reside at the 

E alace, not as “humble companion” to 
or Anna, but as teacher, friend, and 
guide. The proposal was gladly ac¬ 
cepted. Olympia now saw with joy 
a close to her long apprenticeship of 
drudgery ; the commencement of a 
bright career of knowledge. Many 
and licixity were the congratulations 
of her friends; not for what the world 
would deem her brilliant prospects in 
thus being singled out by court fa¬ 
vour, but for the opportunity which 
would now offer of devotin" herself 
entirely to her favourite studies. 

It is a pleasant insight which is af¬ 
forded us into the life, of a sixteenth 
century court, illustrious for its learn¬ 
ing and taste. We there sec the young 
princess and her mueh-lovcd teacher 
declaiming before a brilliant audience 
in the language of Quintilian, vieing 
with Sappho and Pindar in musical 
Greek numbers. 

Among the few fragments that re¬ 
main of Olympia’s compositions, we 
find an njxdogy for neglecting the 
ordinary avocations of her sex. It is 
written in Greek, when its author 
was but sixteen years of age. 


OviroTt filv SvpiratTiv M Qptolv y)^5avjt 
ravrb , 

K’ oi'irore iramv irrov 'Libg wapiSoKt 
voov , 

’iKirSdayoc K dvriop, 7rv£ d’ t/v ayaOoQ 

no\v$(VKTjc. 

’E icyuvuc nvrfjQ bpviOoQ dp<p6rtpoc' 
Kaytu piv ytyavhi rd OtjXvkA 

X«C7T uv , 

Negara, npictfiov, orrjpova icai 
icnXdQov c- 

Movoaioy dyapat Xtipvva rbv dvOtpo~ 
fvra, 

Tlupvdoaov O' IXapoilf roc biXnipo 10 

Xopo^f 

'AXXai rtpTovrai plv "ktujc aXXoi<7t 
yvv.nKtc 

T aura fi poi Kvtoc, racra bi yap - 
fioffvvrj. 

Oh/mpiic Cttrmina , Lib. II., p. 242. 

Truly the maiden who could com¬ 
pose such graceful elegiacs as these 
might well be absolved from “the 
linen, the spindle, the thread, and the 
basket.” And although we may think 
the allusion to Castor and Pollux pe¬ 
dantic and stilted, it enhanced the 
value of llie lines to such devout wor¬ 
shipers of f he ancients as the cour¬ 
tiers of Ferrara in the age of the Ren- 
naissance. The audience was enrap¬ 
tured at the recital of such verses. 
Men of note in the world of letters 
expressed their admiration of this 
“ Tent h Murc.” Thus Lilio Gregorio 
Gyraldi, in a Latiu poem published 
for the first time by M. Bonnet, 
addresses Olympia in the most 
flattering terms, doing enthusiastic 
homage not only to her wit and 
learning, but also to her beauty. 
He writes:— 

“ Felix cul famulatur ha>c Puella! 
Felices gennere qui parentea 
Ft to nomine Olympia* vocarunt! 
Felicissimus ille, ti modi ulli 
Uxor couttgeiis viro frnemla ! 

Hinc ct nonnibil ipse sum beatus, 
luter artic.ularios adores, 

Cui talis fa>eat aoni puella!” 

—Bonnet, p. 40. 

Such were the classic compliments 
which an old gentleman afflicted with 
rheumatism paid to a young maiden 
who had reached the mature age of 
sixteeu. 

But a brilliant assembly w r as about 
to meet In 1544 , Pone Paul HI. 
made a royal progress through Italy. 
He was received with great splendour 
of hospitality by the princes of the 
different peninsular states. Ercole 

2* 
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had his own good reasons for at least 
equalling the courtesy of the other 
sovereigns of Italy. His father had 
not been on good terms with Julius 
II. or Leo X. He himself had been 
involved in a dispute with the reign¬ 
ing Pontiff. Moreover, it had been 
recently reported that the court of 
Ferrara was tainted with heresy, and 
that no less a person than the wife of 
the Duke was a favourer of the de¬ 
tested doctrines of the Reformation. 
These reasons determined Ercole to 
offer his Highness a magnificent wel¬ 
come. He would not wait for him 
to arrive at the capital, but set out 
with his family to his country scat at 
Belvedere, where Tasso, walking with 
Leonora, was afterwards to paint 
from nature the Gardens of Armida. 

Muratori, a learned antiquarian, 
has left us a full account of this Par¬ 
adise. He lias abandoned the cus¬ 
tomary inventorial arrangement, and 
involuntarily has become a poet. We 
read of meadows enamelled with 
flowers, and watered by fountains 
which broke with their plash the si¬ 
lence of the sleepy air ; of shady 
alleys and woods, where the breezes 
sighed for very happiness ; of gar¬ 
dens adorned with the fairest of 
Flora’s gifts • of statues and marble 
basins : of balconies whose broad 
Bteps descended to the river, where 
delicious baths awaited weary limbs ; 
of temples embellished by the pencils 
of the most renowned artists • of rare 
and costly birds and beasts, that take 
their pastime in fields that slope 
down to the clear-flowing Po; of a 
gorgeous palace in whose lofty halls 
and long colonnades the arts seemed 
to have taken their abode. Truly 
says Agostino Stenco, “a terrestrial 
paradise.” 

Thither came Paul, with a long 
retinue. Ercole received him with 
the affectionate deference of a dutiful 
son. No moment was left without its 
proper recreation. Amongst others, 
we read that the young princes and 

S rincesses, accompanied probably by 
flympia, acted the Adelphi of Ter¬ 
ence before their distinguished guest. 

A strange sight, truly: the children 
of a noble family performing a Latin 
comedy before the octogenarian suc¬ 
cessor of Leo X. “ What image could 
better characterise this epoch of imi¬ 
tation and enterprise, of erudition 


and enthusiasm, so well called the 
‘ Renaissance V ” (Bonnet, p. 44.) 

But before this time the Renais¬ 
sance had developed into the Refor¬ 
mation. At Ferrara, more than any 
other city of Italy, was this move¬ 
ment felt:— 

“Liberty of opinion, rigorously pro¬ 
scribed elsewhere, there found an asy¬ 
lum, and there displayed its last bright¬ 
ness. Celio Oalifigmni was no more; 
but that learned man, buried in the 
library where he had always lived, be¬ 
queathed his spirit of research to his 
disciples. There wjls Bartolomeo Kiecio, 
meditating his book upon ‘ Glory Lilio 
Gy raid i, preparing the materials of his 
• History of the Gods and of Poets,' and 
his Dialogue upon 4 Contemporary 
Poets / which should draw down the 
displeasure of Rome. There, too. was 
Angelo Manzolli, physician of the Duke 
Ercole, whose satirical poems abounded 
with biting passages against the Pa- 

E . There, lastly, was Marco Antonio 
rinio, w ho recovered by the side of 
the Duchess Jfcncc, the free intimacy 
which ho had enjoyed at Naples in the 
chosen circle, of Peter Martyr, Juan 
Valdez, and Vitturia Colon no, Mar¬ 
chioness of Pescara. Without openly 
separating from the Church, these dis¬ 
tinguished persons professed the boldest 

opinions in matters of faith. 

The Reformation counted also zealous 
disciples amongst the professors who 
composed the academy of the Ducal 
Court. Jean Sinnpi, and his brother, 
early imbued with Lutheran doctrines, 
had been strengthened by means of 
Calvin himself in the belief which they 
had brought from their own country.” 
(Bonnet, pp. 61, 63.) 

This Jean Sinapi afterwards married 
a beautiful and accomplished maid 
of honour, Francisca Bucyronia. To 
them Calvin sent many letters of 
advice and exhortation; and it is 
pleasant to find the ecclesiastical 
despot of Geneva so far unbending as 
to indite epistles to his old friends, 
which, though always grave, were 
often kind. 

Sinapi and his wife became ameng 
the most cherished friends of Olym¬ 
pia, But the name which is most 
intimately associated with hers is 
that of Celio Secondo Curione. He 
was born at Turin, in 1503. Left 
an orphan at nine years of age, he 
was elected to the university of his 
native city. Endowed with a lively 
imagination, and a decided taste for 
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literature, “he appeared to be called 
rather to the peaceful life of a stu¬ 
dent than the stormy destiny of a 
reformer.” His history strikingly 
illustrates the close connexion that 
existed three hundred years ago be¬ 
tween the men of thought and the 
men of action. As a student, he 
became acquainted with the writ¬ 
ings of Mefancthon. Another book, 
‘the best of all books, had been left 
him by his dying father. The Bible 
and the German Reformer soon made 
him a devoted adherent of the new 
theology. Ilis zeal was not con¬ 
tent with a silent allegiance. Im¬ 
prisoned by the Bishop of Yvr<*c, 
he was liberated only on condition 
of his entering a monastery. Even 
here he attempted to convert his 
fellow monks. But this was not 
all. He dared to remove the relics 
from the altar, and place thereon a 
Bible in their stead. He escaped 
punishment only by # timely flight. 
He broke the last tie which united 
him to the church by marrying a 
lady of the noble family of the 
Isaaci. The desire to revisit his 
native country now rose strong with¬ 
in him. He travelled thither by 
way of Piedmont; and after divers 
perils found refuge in the house of 
a gentleman residing near Turin. 
Here he brought new trouble upon 
himself, and was seized by order 
of the Inquisitor. He was thrown 
into prison, and for many months 
awaited the issue of a process which 
could have but one issue. He con¬ 
trived to escape from his dungeon 
and certain death, and shortly after 
we find him filling a chair at the 
University of Pavia. The enthusi¬ 
asm of the students made him a 
body-guard, and for three years he 
baffled the Inquisition. At length, 
compelled to quit Pavia, he retired 
to Venice and Ferrara. He was 
not unknown at the latter city. He 
had formerly befriended Morata in 
his exile, and the father of Olym¬ 
pia was now able to repay this 
ancient kindness. Celio now became 
the most constant visitor at the 
house of his old friend. The sub¬ 
ject of their conversations we learn 
from their letters. Morata soon be¬ 
came a devoted reformer. 

Olympia, though brought into 
contact with the reformed doctrines, 
both at home and at the court, was by 


no means disposed to accept them* 
She keenly relished the satire which 
a Boccaccio poured upon the church. 
But from the vices of a corrupt 
hierarchy she turned to the lofty 
virtues of the teachers of the Porch, 
rather than to the humble goodness 
of the Galilean fishermen. To her, 
the philosophy of Plato was far 
more alluring than the truer wisdom of 
Paul. Wandering amid the groves 
of the Academy, she found no plea¬ 
sure in kneeling at the foot of 
Mount Calvary. Each day her al¬ 
legiance to the church was weak¬ 
ened. Each day she gave herself 
up more entirely to the teachers of 
Athens. At length she became as 
thorough a heathen as Hypatia of 
Alexandria, or Diotima the teacher of 
Socrates. 

At this time died the illustrious 
Pietro Bembo. The Court of Fer¬ 
rara had always signally favoured 
him. Olympia was called upon to 
express the universal sorrow, which 
she did in Greek elegiacs. 

The first lesson which Olympia 
received in the stern school of ex¬ 
perience was connected with the se¬ 
vere illness of her father. On hear¬ 
ing of this event she at once left 
the court and tarried by his bed¬ 
side, devotedly ministering to his 
every want. But filial tenderness 
could not stay the inevitable hand 
of death. Morato after a short pe¬ 
riod sunk to rest, his soul supported 
by the glorious promises in which 
he had Teamed to trust. He left 
as legacy to his daughter an invalid 
mother, three sisters, and a young 
brother scarcely beyond the first 
years of infancy. 

She had to endure another part¬ 
ing though joy mingled with the 
sorrow oi this separation. Her pu¬ 
pil and fellow-student, Anne d’Este, 
was, on the 29th September of this 

E li (lf>48), married to Francdis of 
rrainc, afterwards celebrated as 
the Duke of Guise. The young 
bride, then only seventeen years of 
age, left her native country for her 
husband’s home amid universal re¬ 
gret. 

Tho homage which vice renders 
to virtue is a mark of respect with 
which the virtuous could well af¬ 
ford to dispense. The hypocrite, 
though often appearing in the shape 
of the mocking-oird, and then compa- 
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Tatively harmless, only imitates our 
speech, is sometimes seen in the 
form of the basest of the brute 
creation, and, trampling on the 
earls which you have cast before 
im, turns again and rends you. 

Jerome Bolsec was a man of vio¬ 
lent passions and an evil spirit. 
Wearied by the strict discipline of 
the Carmelites, of which order he 
was a member, lie esca]>ed from his 
convent, and made his way to the 
court of Ferrara, whore the “Good 
Duchess” received him with the 
kindness which she always showed 
to those who were in any danger 
from their religions opinions. He 
returned this generosity with the 
malignity of a devil. lie spread 
calumnious reports through the du¬ 
cal household. The Duchess was 
sorely troubled thereby. At this 
time, to add to her distress, her 
husband, who throughout his reign 
had striven to curry favour with 
the Pope, interfered with the hos¬ 
pitality for Which Hence had been 
so well known. He forbade any 
further intimacy with the reformers 
who resorted to her court. But his 
anger fell with peculiar severity on 
Olympia, whom lie accused of per¬ 
verting the minds of his children 
by the pernicious heresies of Luther 
and Valdez. Olympisi appeared to 
answer her accuser. Injured inno¬ 
cence is not always triumphant, as 
the poets feign. Olympia’s chief 
friend and most powerful advocate, 
Anne D’Este, was in a foreign land, 
and alone she was not able to bear 
up against the storm. Even the 
Duchess remained silent, and Olym¬ 
pia’s disgrace was complete. 

At this time she writes to Cu- 
none:— 

“ After the Heath, or rather the depart¬ 
ure of my father, I remained alone; aban¬ 
doned, betrayed by those who ought to 
have supported me when exposed to such 
unjust treatment. My sisters shared my 
fate, and received only ingratitude in 
return for so many years of devotion and 
honest service. You cannot imagine 
how great was then ray despair. None 
of those whom we once called friends 
dared to manifest any interest in us, and 
we were plunged into an abyss so deep 
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that it seemed impossible for us ever to 
be drawn out of it.” 

It is very easy for those who are not 
mourners to prate about the “ sweet 
uses of adversity.” 

The spectators of the sufferings of 
Prometheus found it easy to offer 
counsel and consolation:— 

o<rnc 7ri)fu'iTiov r*ui 7r6oa 

napuivtlv vuuQirtlv rs tuv Katcuic * 
llpaaaovra. 

To Olympia this cup of .sorrow 
was overflowing and bitter indeed. 
She dhj not mourn merely for loss 
of station, for sudden banishment 
from a refined ami brilliant court. 
She had to grieve over her favourite 
studies, now necessarily abandoned, 
and had to endure instead the sor¬ 
did cares of jMiverty. in this time 
of her trial none of those whom 
she had counted as friends would 
offer one consoling wor<(, much less 
a helping luind. Desertion and 
want, followed hard upon disgrace. 
No light evils those if borne singly, 
and her troubles came in troops. 
But the tears which the world’s 
unkindnesa has caused to flow, at 
length blind the eyes to all things 
earthly. When the fountains of the 
great deep have been broken up, 
light gleams forth once more, and 
the liow set in tho cloud is sure 
token of the watchful cave that saves 
even out of the water-floods. Such 
words of balm as came to the Chris¬ 
tian Philosopher* in his dreams, 
sounded in the ears of Olvmpia 
through many a weary night of 
wakefulness — 

*■ Throw thyself on thy CJotl, nor mock him 
with frehh- denial, 

Surt* of his love, and oh, sure of his mercy 
at last; 

Bitter and deep tho* the draught, yet dram 
thou the tup of thy trial, 

And in it* healing effect smile at the bitter¬ 
ness past. 

Pray for that holier cup while sweet with 
bitter lies blending— 

Tears in the ehoerful eye, smiles on flic sor¬ 
rowing cheek. 

Death expiring in life when the long-drawn 
struggle is ending, 

Triumph and joy to the strong, strength to 
the weary and weak.'* 

Now at last Olympia confessed 


* Sir John Herschell. The first four lines were composed in a dream ; the lat¬ 
ter were added during the succeeding day. 
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that David was a truer comforter 
than Seneca ; Paul a truer philo¬ 
sopher than Plato; Christ a surer 
refuge and defence than the whole 
Olympic host. This period termi¬ 
nates the pagan epoch of her life. 

Amongst the many students who 
were attracted to Ferrara by the 
fame of its university was a young 
German medical student, Andreas 
Grunthler by name, and descended 
from a good family at Schweinfurt, 
in Bavaria. Tie pursued Ids studies 
under the brothers Johann and Chi¬ 
lian Sinapi already mentioned. Ad¬ 
mitted to their house jis a frequent 
guest, he constantly lieftvd them 
expatiate on the rare endowments 
of an Italian lady, who, a prodigy 
of learning, was fair of face withal, 
and not less good than wise. This 
I nly lie some time after saw, and 
the respect which her praises had 
e.vitcd became changed intoadeiqKT 
feeling. He knew that lie was a 
fool for his pains, juid he manfully 
strove to banish from his memory 
the image of this favourite of courts. 
At rare intervals she crossed his 
path, and made sad havoc with his 
studies. He was even introduced 
to this renowned Olympia, and held 
converse with her; but all this 
availed nothing— 

“ She was surrounded by the glory of 
her wide-spread fame of prosperity and 
court favour. How could he then think 
to offer her his ol»curc name, Ins far- 
off country, in exchange for her b ight 
and glowing fatherland? Then came 
the death of her father, the departure of 
the princess, the disploasuic of the 
court; and with all this arose that deep, 
earnest spirit in tlie maiden which re¬ 
mained fill death the foundation of her 
existence. The German stranger was 
admitted to the much loved house, and 
there he saw her domestic and womanly 
virtues first uu folded.”—Wihlcrmutb, p. 
101 . 

He offered his sympathies with 
the most delicate respect— 

“ Olympia could not remain insensible 
to the proofs of an affe ction which was 
clothed in the form of devotion the most 
humble, the most perfect. She loved 
this stranger who dared for her sake 
to expose himself to the hatred of the 
court, and even to affront the prejudices 
of the Duke himself.Bonnet, p. 78. 

The sequel can be guessed. Grunth¬ 
ler made bold to ask the hand of 
the penniless orphan. Olympia’s 


love and gratitude were moat deep 
and sincere. There could be but 
one answer. The marriage took place 
early in the year 1550. The guests 
were few—only those friends who 
had remained steadfast to Olympia 
during her misfortunes. “ The nup¬ 
tials were celebrated with touching 
simplicity, which, under the splen¬ 
dours of an Italian sky, recalled the 
graver customs of Germany.” (Bon¬ 
net., p. 7U). The prayers of the Re¬ 
formed Church of Ferrara were of¬ 
fered to Heaven for the bride and 
bridegroom. Olympia wrote her own 
epithalamium in her beloved Greek. 


ETXAl TAMIKAI. 
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The state of religion at Ferrara 
was at this time daily becoming 
more unsatisfactory. The Duke 
now openly avowed his hostility to 
the reformed doctrines; and its 

[ professors felt that they could no 
onger remain safely on his terri¬ 
tory. Johann and Chilian Sinapi 
returned to their native Germany, 
and Grunthler, baying passed with 
erhii his examination for his doc¬ 
tor’s degree, determined also to seek 
employment in his own country. 
He would not have his wife ex¬ 
posed to the rigours of a northern 
winter journey. He set out for Ba¬ 
varia alone, trusting to return in 
the spring. During liis absence, 
Olympia sent him many letters, 
remarkable for the purity of their 
Lnlinity, but still more for the depth 
of devotion to her husband which 
they display. 

Grunthler returned after several 
months. He had travelled far and 
wide, and seen many learned men, 
and visited many a famous city. 
Ho found Germany in too unset¬ 
tled a state for him to secure any 
permanent employment; neverthe¬ 
less, he would try his fortune there, 
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where, at least, he might worship 
God as he pleased. The pair, ac¬ 
companied by Olympia s young bro¬ 
ther, Emilio, left Ferrara in the 
early spring of 1551. Many were 
the tears that were shed, for a mo- 
tier and three sisters, and a few 
much-loved friends had to be parted 
from; but when sad thoughts would 
arise the true wife bravely resisted 
them. “ God has given mo a hus¬ 
band who is dearer to me than 
life. I would follow him with con¬ 
fidence to the inhospitable soli¬ 
tudes of the Caucasus, or the fro¬ 
zen regions of the West, as soon as 
through the passes of the Alps. 

1 Omne solum forti patria est.’ ” 

They journeyed through the Ty¬ 
rol, passing t>y Trent, now agitated 
by the disputes of the world-famous 
council. At length they arrived at 
Augsburg. Augsburg was not only 
the central scene of the Reforma¬ 
tion, but also the “ Metropolis of 
the Renaissance in Germany.” One 
family inhabiting that city is deserv- 
ingofspecial notice. 

The Tuggers* were wealthy mer¬ 
chants who vied not only in opulence 
and magnificence with the De Medici 
of the south, but also in the munificent 
patronage which they bestowed on 
the arts, sciences, and literature. A 
contemporary writer has left us a 
most interesting description of the 
Fugger palace. There might have been 
seen the choicest specimens of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, brought by the 
energy of Raymond Fugger from the 
countries where they nad during so 
many years lain buried and neglected. 
There* too, w*s collected, a most valu¬ 
able gallery of portraits from the pen¬ 
cil of Lucas de Cranach. Old books 
and manuscripts were not wanting 
to swell this assemblage of all that 
was beautiful for art, or venerable 
for age. 

The name of Olympia was not un¬ 
known to this family. She and her 
husband were received with the most 
flattering attentions. They took up 
their abode with Georee Hermann, 
an aged and honourable councillor. 
With him they remained several 
month*. At Augsburg, Olympia re¬ 
newed her acquaintance with her 
honoured friend and second father, 
Curiane. 

Learned as Erasmus, with the sim¬ 
ple faith of (Ecolampadius, and the 


gentleness of Melancthon, this veteran 
reformer resisted all the alluring 
offers which were made to him by 
princes and pontiffs, if he would accept 
a professor’s chair in Italy. He was 
now situated at Bale, where he filled 
the office of teacher of Latin litera¬ 
ture. Oiympia hearing after a long 
silence in what land he had taken up 
his abode, wrote to him, and shortly 
afterwards received a reply. The cor¬ 
respondence between these two illus¬ 
trious persons is one of the most 
interesting episodes in Olympia’s his¬ 
tory. Wc must refer our readers to 
M. Bonnet’s book for the letters 
which passed between them. 

From Augsburg Orunthlcr and his 
wife proceeded to Wurtzburg. In 
this town resided Johann Sinapi and 
his adored wife, Francisca Bucyronia. 
Olympia and Andreas were gladly 
welcomed as old acquaintances. With 
this family the autumn passed serenely 
away; Olympia spending her morn¬ 
ings in studies, or in teaching 1 her little 
brother; while.fh the evenings the 
whole party would assemble together, 
and partake of that enjoyment which 
when truly found, is the highest of 
earthly happiness. 

At this time Grunthler received an 
appointment as surgeon to the Impe¬ 
rial troops which were about to winter 
at Schweinfurt. Thither he and Ins 
wife removed at the end of October, 
1551. With very differing emotions 
must each have entered the little city. 
The one saw his native place, which 
amid all his wanderings ever remained 
dear to him. The other as she first 
trod the streets of this obscure town, 
could not but travel back in thought 
to the gay capitals, the brilliant skies, 
and the glorious climate of her Italian 
home, its sunny terraces she had 
exchanged for frost-bound fields. No 
longer could she listen to the soft mu¬ 
sical Tuscan; she heard nothing now 
but harsh guttural sounds, which she 
never thoroughly learned to compre¬ 
hend. 

They had scarcely settled down at 
Schweinfurt, when they were called 
upon to prove their steadfastness of 
faith. By the kindness of his friend 
Hermann, Grunthler received the 
offerof the chair of medicine at Lintz. 
Gladly would they accept it. But 
there is one thing which they must 
know for certain: Will they be allowed 
to worship God as they please 1 The 
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answer was not favourable, and sadly, 
but firmly, the proposal was rejected 
Other trials awaited Olympia, For 
fourteen months she received no intel¬ 
ligence from home. The much prayed- 
for letters when they did arrive, 
afforded but few topics for rejoicing. 
The ducal wrath had visited the re¬ 
mainder of the family. With these 
tidings came the intelligence that 
Fazzio Faenza, who long had lan¬ 
guished in prison, had at length re¬ 
ceived the nery crown of martyrdom. 
Olympia had used her utmost endea¬ 
vours to avert this fate. But all was 
in vain, and her heart bled/or Italy’s 
protomartyr. 

Her letters at this period are full of 
interest. At one time she combats 
the difficulties by which her sister had 
been sorely beset as to the compatibi¬ 
lity of the divine election and the 
human will Prayer and obedience, 
she says, are the true answer to all 
these doubts,—doubts which come 
from the father of lies. At another 
time she mourns the divisions which 
had arisen among the reformers on 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. To her 
friend, Lavinia de Rovdre, she sends 
some of the writings of Luther, or a 
dialogue written by herself with all 
the purity of a Plato. Sometimes her 
letters are accompanied by her own 
poetry, or by a translation of the 
Psalms into Greek verse. Now she 
writes to her old pupil, Anne d’Este, 
and narrates the history of her life 
since last they met; and exhorts her 
to be constant in the faith, even 
though she should have to incur the 
displeasure of earthly friends, or even 
a husband. Of Vergerio, a Swiss 
reformer, she earnestly begs that he 
will undertake the translation into 
Italian of Luther’s catechism, that so 
her dear country may receive some 
ray of the light which shone so 
brightly over Germany. The student 
of the Italian Reformation can scarcely 
be said to have mastered his subject, 
should he leave these letters unread. 
They were collected after the death of 
the writer by the pioty of her friends, 
. and published with her works. They 
are forty-eight in number. One being 
written in Greek, two in Italian, and 
the remainder in Latin. 

One of the dreariest episodes in 
modern history is marked by the 
civil wars which deaolated Germany 


during the middle of the sixteenth 
century:— 

“ The Reformation, false to its origin, 
its mission, its spirit, descended from the 
arena of consciences, where by self-denial 
and sacrifice its peaceful triumphs should 
be won, to the field of battle, where 
victory or defeat must prove equally 
fatal, either by subjecting itself to the 
yoke of its adversaries or its protectors.** 
—Bonnet, p. 129. 

Into the details of these gloomy 
campaigns we have neither space nor 
inclination to enter. Suffice it to say. 
that the Markgraf Albrecht, who had 
a positive lust for tumult and blood¬ 
shed, refused to sheathe his sword 
when peace was in a fair way of being 
re-established. Placed under the ban of 
the empire, he looked about for some 

£ * ice where he might keep his foes at 
y. Unfortunately for its inhabi¬ 
tants, he fixed on Schweinfurt, and 
thither descended like a bird of prey, 
and spread devastation and ruin every¬ 
where around him. The neighbour- 
i ng princes, j ustlv irritated, determined 
to besiege him. The Bishops of Wiirtz- 
burg and Bamberg, the Elector, 
Maurice, and the Dulce of Brunswick 
united their forces, and with the in- 
liabitants of Nuruberg, gathered toge¬ 
ther against the devoted city. The 
siege commenced in April, 1563, and 
dragged on its slow length for fourteen 
weary months. The walls were in¬ 
cessantly battered by a powerful artil¬ 
lery. The noise ot the cannon re¬ 
sounded night and day. The miserable 
inhabitants had nothing to hope, 
everything to fear from either event 
of the belcaguerment; and in ’the 
meanwhile they had to endure the 
rapacious insolence of savage bands 
who spared no house. To aud to this 
distress the plague broke out-, and 
famine followed hard upon pestilence. 
Grunthler, after unremitting attention 
to the sick, was himself struck down. 
In an underground cellar which was 
the only safe retreat, lay the exhausted 
patient tenderly watched by his grief- 
worn wife. Many and fervent were 
the prayers put up by the whole 
church at Schweinnirt for their be¬ 
loved physician. The prayers were 
heard—Olympia was not destined for 
a widow. 

At length the resources of the dea- 

S erate Markgraf were spent. He 
etermined to abandon the city, and 
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with all his forces left it under cover 
of the night, to the no small joy of the 
townsmen, who hoped to find mercy 
from the besieging army. 

Vain hope! As battalion by batta¬ 
lion came pouring in the inhabitants 
soon saw that their fate was sealed. 
Leave to fly was sternly denied ; and 
the applicants were murdered where 
they knelt The survivors seeing their 
• parents and children massacred, des¬ 
troyed themselves, or fled to the 
church, whose sanctity they deemed 
would protect them. A soldier warned 
Gruntnler that unless he escaped 
forthwith he would perish amid the 
ashes of the city. There was no time 
to be lost. As the darkness spread 
around, he and his wife, and Emilio, 
eluded the vigilance of the sentries 
and passed out of the gates. Their 
road was lighted by the lurid glare of 
an immense conflagration, whole 
streets were falling before the fierce 
flames, the church itself was not 
spared, and its unhappy inmates 
perished miserably. 

The fugitives deemed themselves 
safe; too soon they were stopped by 
a band of the enemy who plundered 
them of everything, and kept Grunth- 
ler prisoner. Separated from her hus¬ 
band, Olympia was animated by 
superhuman energy. 

4 ‘ In my anguish,” she afterwards 
wrote, “ I uttered the most despairing 
groans. I cried to the Lord in my dis¬ 
tress, ‘ Help mo! help me! for the love 
of Thy Name !’ and I ceased not to cry 
until he had restored me my husband. 
Had you.but seen to wlia! a pitiable con¬ 
dition l was reduced; my hair all loose, 
my clothes in rags, my feet cut, and my 
body scarcely covered by a chemise. In 
flying I lost my shoes, and in following 
the course of the stream, we were often 
compelled to run over stones and rocks. 
At each step I cried, ‘I can go no fur¬ 
ther. I am dying. Lord, if thou wilt 
save me, command thine angels to bear 
me on their wings, else I must sink.’ ” 

In this sore plight, Olympia tra¬ 
velled ten milee. Her countenance 
became wan and pale; and a fever 
attacked her from which she never 
recovered. At length the fugitives 
reached Hamelbourg, and hoped to rest 
awhile. But tfie inhabitants had re¬ 
ceived strict orders to render no 
assistance to fugitives from Schwein- 
furt, and the three weary wanderers 
%ere allowed to make but a short 
halt. Passing on to another town 


they were thrown into prisoh, and 
there for many days remained in 
hourly expectation of death. This 
peril escaped, and receiving aid from 
an unknown friend, they again conti¬ 
nued their pilgrimage, and at length 
arrived at the castle of Erbach. The 
Counts of Erbach were of the world’s 
true nobility. Brave, honest, charita¬ 
ble, and pitiful; ever befriending the 
weak, never turning away from the 
suppliant; these three noble brothers 
hailed the dawn of the Reformation 
with the delight of men wearied with 
asking “ Watchman what of the 
night!” Olympia was well known to 
them by report. Most gladly they 
oj>encd wide their gates to receive 
her, who now sought not for the 
homage paid to the learned, but for 
the charity due to the destitute. A 
longtime the poor fugitive lay between 
life and death, nursed with the most 
loving tenderness by the Countess, 
who for nineteen years the subject of 
a painful disease, might well say:— 
n Huud ignara inali, imserii succurrere disco.” 

The sketch of the daily life of this 
noble family, as drawn by Olympia 
and her biographer, forms a pleasing 
picture of a sixteenth century interior: 

M Count Eberard strengthened by the 
exhortatiom* of Calvin himself in bis 
profession of the Gospel truths, offered 
to nil an example of respect for tho 
word of God, on which he unceasingly 
meditated. A preacher of the town of 
Michelstadt affirmed that he learned 
more from him on religious matters in a 
few days, than in six years passed at 
Wittemberg. The count holds frequent 
intercourse with the preachers in the 
town, and is the first to attend their ex¬ 
hortations.'* “ Every day before break¬ 
fast. be gathers round him,” writes 
Olympia, “the members of his family 
and the servants of the house. He reads 
a portion from one of St Paul's Epis¬ 
tles. All kneel down, and he prays. 
He then visits each one of his depen¬ 
dants at their houses, talks familiarly 
with them, and encourages them to 
piety, ‘For I am,’ says he, ‘ responsible 
before God for their salvation.*”—Bon¬ 
net, pp. 141,142. 

Happy were the hours which 
Olympia spent in this well-ordered 
abode. Alter so many months of 
suspense and suffering, repose was 
the first necessity. The kindness of 
the count did not end with his hos¬ 
pitality. He obtained the chair of 
medicine at Heidelberg for Grunthler, 
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and the post of lady of honour was 
offered to Olympia, but which she 
declined, not wishing to mingle again 
in the life of courts. The grateful 
pair now took their leave, ana 6et out 
for Heidelberg. 

It would be pleasant to tarry 
awhile and witness the happiness of 
those who, so long tost on a sea of 
troubles, at length have found a 
haven of rest. It only remains to 
say that Grunthlcr having obtained 
his heart’s desire, and Olympia once 
more able to devote herself to the 
car<J8 of a home, the education of her 
brother, the study of lit?rature, and 
those numberless little charities and 
acts of mercy which are too miuute 
and hidden to be seen by any but an 
omnipotent eye, could look back with 
some satisfaction and gratitude on 
the trials through which they had 
passed, and by which they had be¬ 
come both sadder and wiser. Retro¬ 
spection, indeed, yjas better for them 
than looking forward. 

It is a mournful scene that passes 
before us ere the curtain falls on the 
sad drama. Olympia daily grows 
weaker. She lias to endure the two¬ 
fold misery of pain and utter exhaus¬ 
tion. The fatal night at Schweinfurt 
had left ineradicable seeds of disease. 
“ I can see you no longer, my best 
beloved,” she said, as her eyes began 
to darken in death; “ but all around 
me seems adorned with the fairest 
flowers.” It was four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 26th October, 1555, 
when these last words were spoken, 
and she who uttered them was only 
in her twenty-ninth year. 

The widower, writing to his old 
friend Curione, says that he “had 
suffered shipwreck, and was plunged 
in a fathomless abyss of trouble. My 
soul is crushed by the weight of so 
many misfortunes, and has no longer 
any consciousness to feel new' blows.” 

The plague was now spreading its 
ravages through 'Heidelberg. This 
opened the gate of hope to the 
mourner, and at the same time, by 
making constant demand on his pro¬ 
fessional skill, offered some diversion 
to his grief. Death might be merci¬ 
ful and join those whom it had so 
cruelly sundered. 

The fervent wish, the all but 
offered prayer was granted Grunth- 
ler was smitten by the pestilence, and 
died within two months from the day 


of his bereavement, murmuring the 
words of a hymn which he had com¬ 
posed on the death of his wife. The 
poor child, Emilio, did not long sur¬ 
vive this double loss, but soon fol¬ 
lowed in the steps of those who had 
“ gone to join the great majority.” 

A French gentleman defrayed the 
cost of the triple funeral. The tomb 
that covers their last remains may 
still be seen in a chapel of the Church 
of St. Peter at Heidelberg. The tra¬ 
veller who may chance to go through 
Schweinfurt should stroll to the 
Bruckcngasse, where, near the Rath- 
haus, he will sec the dwelling in which 
Olympia had formerly lived, and 
which was rebuilt at the public ex¬ 
pense in honour of her memory. It 
hears the following inscription: 

“ Vilit et exilia domus haic quamvia, habi- 
latrix 

Clara tamen claram reddidit et colebrera.*’ 

To the sorrowing Curione was left 
the duty of telling the mournful news 
to Olympia’s mother. This he did 
in a letter which wc deem a model of 
its kind. He likewise wrote an elegy 
on his departed friend: 

u 81»e whom you deem to sleep in this 
tomb is tho tenth of the Muses, the 
fourth of tho Graces. Daughter of 
heaven by poetry, she received the name 
of Olympia. Fulvia was the second of 
licr names, because tried through the 
course of a stormy destiny in the fur¬ 
nace of affliction, she was found more 
pure than gold; or because, like the 
eagle dwelling in the regions of light, 
she so soo u fled away from us. While 
the nobleness of her talents, together 
with the integrity of her life and the 
purity of her manners obtained for her 
the surname of Morata.” 

The public sorrow was deep and 
wide-spread. Men of all countries 
did honour to so much worth, so 
much wisdom. To ub, as to them, 
“her countenance has two aspects 
as her destiny: it is that of a Greek 
virgin at Ferrara; it is that of a 
Christian matron, a Paula and a 
Eustochia, in exile. Her cradle seems 
placed on the shores of the Ionian 
sea, and her tomb in a sacred cave of 
Horeb. There wants not to her me¬ 
mory either the splendour of talent, 
the prestige of misfortune, nor the 
crown of a holy death” (Bonnet, p. 
190). •' ' 

Of her we may repeat the eloquent 
words of a modern writer: “ There is 
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neMom a lihe of glory written upon 
the earth’s face, but a line of suffer¬ 
ing runs parallel with it; and they 
that read the lustrous syllables of the 
one, and stoop not to decipher the 
worn and spotted inscriptions of the 
other, get tne least half of the lesson 
that earth has to give.” 

The writings of Olympia—at least 
such as remained, for the best were 
burnt at Schweinfurt—were pub¬ 
lished at B&Ie. in 1558, under the 
careful editorship of Curione. The 
second edition appeared in England 
in 1662, and was followed by a third 
in 1670, and a fourth ten years later. 
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To the edition of 1662 was prefixed 
a dedication to our Queen Elizabeth, 
a passage from which will aptly con¬ 
clude these remarks: 

“ To whom but to you, most mighty 
Princess, could I offer the works of a 
lady not le9» illustrious for knowledge 
than for piety; and under what more 
brilliant auspices could I present them 
to the public? Deign to receive this 
present; 6mall, indeed, compared with 
the glorious rank which you occupy, 
but to which, at least, your Majesty 
will give an infinite value by raising it 
to your own greatness.*' 


THE LADY AGNES. 

.PROM THE GERMAN OP REDWITZ. 


I. 

THE WAGEE. 

The Emir on a couch of down 
Within his tent reclines ; 

His caftan is a blaze of pearls, 

His robe the stars outshines. 
Upon the crimson carpet gleams 
The brightness of his blade ; 
And bubbles near an amber fount, 
Out of the roseate shade. 


Before him, mute, Sir Wolfram stands, 
Calm in his wordless pride ; 

He looks not right, he looks not left, 
No sword is at his side: 

The trusty steel all shattered lies, 
Snapped at his foe’s behest; 

And every fragment seems to pierce 
With separate stab his breast. 

Yet there he stands in knightly garb, 
As if a king were he ; 

A scion true of Teuton race, 

And flower of chivalry. 

His calmness moves the Etnir’s wrath; 
His pulse begins ft) beat; 

And, stung as by an adder’s sting, 

He rocks upon his seat. 


“•Ho. Christian ! ere beneath the knife 
• Thou yiejdeat up the ghost, 

Look round with envy and behold 
-v-The wealth that I can boast. 

Then own how raih it was with me 
In livaUhiff^o dare; 

For, caitiff! now can all that’s thine 
With this my state compare ? 
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“ Thy arm is weak, thy sword is dull; 

I made thee bite the dust; 

Thy steed is worthless matched with mine > 

Thy armour foul with rust. 

I see not on thy cap or belt 
One single precious stone;— 

How beggarly must be the home 
That thou canst call thine own 1” 


“ Yet, Christian !” . . Here he flashed a glance 
Of haughty pleasantry,— 

“ If thou canst mime a single thing 
Wherein thou rival’st mo, 

By Allah ! thou and thine are free! 

If not. thou’^t done with life.” 

Cried Wolfram, with a kindling eye, 

‘‘Agreed ! I name ... my wife!” 

11 Thy wife !” the Emir laughed aloud. 

“ Ho, Christian ! thou dost rare ! 

Why, she would look a hag beside 
My very meanest slave! 

The fairest fair of half the world 

Within my harem shine-” 

“And yet,y Sir Wolfram, calm, replied, 

“ Thou hast no wife like mine r 



THE MESSAGE. 

In her bower the Lady Agnes kneels, 
Her long locks all unbound, 

Before the holy Virgin’s shrine— 

Her arms a boy surround. 

The eve’s descending o’er the vale, 
Earth’s daily toil is o’er; 

Above the rustling linden-trees 
The moon is seen to soar. 


“Oh ! Holy Virgin !”—thus she prays,* 
“ Bless thou our troubled rest; 

And, oh ! forsake not him I love, 
Mother of Mercy blest!” 

She lays her infant down to sleep, 
And turns the door to close ;— 
When, lo ! a hurried messenger 
Bursts in on her repose. 


“ Is’t thou, my page ? What news dost bring ? 
“ Oh ! speak !” she, trembling, cried 
Say, doth my lord no longer live 1 
Would God with him rd died J” 

4 Ah ! dearest lady, weep not thus ! 

Thy lord is living still: 

But, captive in a foreign lag k d""' 

Sends me to speak j 
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“ Go to my castle,” thus he spake, 

“ And tell my lady there, 

That she must deck herself forthwith 
With all she deems most rare ; 
Then take the swiftest-sailing bark, 
And hie across the sea • 

Bearing a ransom in her nand, 

To set her husband free.” 


“ Oh ! didst thou hear aright, ray page 1 
And was this all he said V* 

“No other word was his, and so 
I on ray mission sped. 

He durst not further speak his mind, 
For we were not alone : 

But in his face I well could mark « 
More grief than he would own.” 

“My trusty page, within my breast 
Thy words have raised a storm ; 

Oh ! how can I in woman’s gauds 
Deck this poor trembling form ? 

My casket boasts no precious stone, 

My robes no broidered gold : 

Where, then, oau I a ransom seek 1 
Oh, God ! our woes behold !” 

“Ah ! dearest lady ! this poor life 
I’d give to dry thy tears !” 

“ Be still, my page, and leave me now,— 
Bury in sleep thy fears. 

If on my loved lord’s message I 
But ponder through the night, 

Its meaning will be manifest 
Before the morning’s light.” 

Then bids she to her page farewell, 
Drops down upon her knee ; 

And all the long night-watches through, 
Unwearied, there kneels she. 

“Oh ! Holy Virgin ! well thou know’st 
To me no wealth was given ; 

Then help me in my sorest strait,— 

Oh, help me, Queen of Heaven ! 

“With woman’s richest charms must I 
My well-beloved set free ? 

What mystery lies beneath his words 1 
He knows now poor I be ;— 

And yet, their meaning to fulfil 
There surely lies a way. 

Oh, gracious Mother ! teach me how 
His mandate to obey !” 

There kneels she, pale and overspent, 
Till the grey dawn appears ; 

Then falls asleep upon ner knees. 

Her cheek still wet with tears. 

But when her drooping eyelids close, 
Her mother’s heart awakes, 

And o’er her upturned face a smite 
Of rapturous beauty breaks. 
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She sees how, clothed in robes of grace, 
The Virgin meek stands there : 

Her vesture gold nor jewel decks,— 

No pearl adorns her hair. 

Yet, brighter than the starry host, 

A glory round her plays. 

As humbly to her breast slie clasps 
The Holy Child—and prays. 

p 

The sun is high : she, too, hath risen 
From the cold pavemont-stone ; 

With kisses she hath waked her babe, 
And to her page hath flown. 

“ Arise, sir page ! we seek my lord; 
Coine, come, my baby dear \ 

I knew, e’er shone the morning star. 

My course would be made clear r 


ill. 

THE CHARM. 

Once more the Emir in his tent 
Sits by the yellow strand— 

His guards, with glittering spears, around 
The fettered captive stand ; 

The eyes of all impatient strain 
Towards the setting sun, 

Whence, bird-like, o’er the heaving wave, 
A sail is gliding on. 


And all around bright forms of grace 
Recline on couches there; 

Their robes with gems besprinkled o’er, 
With pearls their braided hair ; 

The ruby pales beside their lips, 

Their bosoms shame the snow;— 

But yet they thrill not with that joy 
Which slaves can never know. 

The Emir looks on them with pride,— 
But downcast is each eye ; 

No beaming look responds to his, 

In love’s sweet liberty. 

E’en Wolfram in his fetters there 
Can feel some pity rise 
But now, from his soft couch of down? 
The Emir roughly cries- 

u Ho, Christian 1 dost thou feel as brave 
Before this brilliant band ? 

How think’st thou, by Circassian blood, 
Will thy fair German stand 1 
Yet the proud venture was thine own ; 

And ’twill be pastime rare 
When severed falls thy eory head 
Before thy vanquished fair!” 
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Replied the knight :—" So she but come, 
X quail not ’neath thine arm; 

Thou’st sworn by Him we both adore 
She should be safe from harm.” 

“ Yea, yes,” the Emir cried, “ ’Twas so;— 

But see ! the ship’s in port:- 

Away, my Moors ! and lead her in;— 

It will be glorious sport 1” 


Then back he flings the curtain fold— 
Deep crimson glows the sea— 

And, leaning on his sabre hilt, 

Stands in expectancy. 

Muttering all grimly in his beard, 

“ I never could have thought 
A woman all this weary way 
Her captive lord had sought. 

“ Yet well I guess, ere she appears, 

She is some Amazon ; 

Some savage Frankish girl, —and still 
My wager shall be won.”— 
MeanwhiFe, her babe within her arms, 
Across the tottering plank 
He Bees her gliding to the shore, 

And moving up the bank. 

• 

Her robe is like the lilies, white, 

A single cross hangs there : 

In rippling waves of Burnished gold 
Descends her showering hair; 

Her downcast eye and lowly mien 
With dignity are graced ; 

And like a rose-bud smiles her boy, 
Clasped to his mother’s breast. 

The Emir on that vision Btrange 
Hath riveted his eye. 

While to the broad white marble steps 
It moveth silently. 

But. as with calm and queenly tread, 
Tne form hath reached the hall, 

By strange emotions seized, he starts, 
And lets the hanging fall. 

And when once more ’tis raised, and in 
She glides with solemn grace, 

Dazziea by supernatural light 
He covers up his face;— 

While, artless as her babe, she cries 
In accents sweet and clear, 

“ Oh ! tell me where to seek my lord;— 
At his command I’m here r 

A chain has clanked . . . with lightning 
Their eves have met . . . and heart 
To heart nas bounded with a spring, 
While they are yet apart 
With a glad cry, and beaming glance 
Of fond maternal pride. 

She holds her boy towards his sire 
In twain the guards divide.— 


speed 
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He opes his armB—Bhe fondly clings 
Around his neck—she lays 

His child upon his fettered knee;— 

The warm tears blind his gaze. 

“ My wife !” “ My Wolfram!” “ Father mine !*’ 
Treasures of priceless dole ! 

He folds his arms about them both,— 

One body and one soul! 

The harem beauties gaze entranced 
At union such as this : 

Their long-chilled hearts melt at the sight 
Of never-tasted bliss. 

The Emir does not bid them part, 

But stands absorbed in thought; 

Murm’ring by fits, with folded arms,— 
“What wonders l5ve hath wrought 1” 

Then from her husband’s circling clasp 
She draws herself once more ' 

Towards the Emir holds her child, 

And kneels upon the floor. 

" Pity this guileless babe, which prays 
His father may be free :— 

In soul and body we are one— 

Thou wpuld’st not kill all three V 9 

And ah ! so touching is her look, 

It holds his own in thrall, 

Till a tear rises, and in haste 
He turns to hide its fall. 

Sinks weepingly her weary head 
On her child's locks so bright, 

And round them both a halo plays 
Out of the dying light. 

But lo ! with holy pity moved 
At sight of her distress, 

The slaves kneel round, and touch with awe 
The border of her dress. 

The Emir struggles long .... then cries, 
“Stand up ! thy lord is free ! 

Nobly hast thou redeemed his pledge,— 

I have no wife likJ thee !” 


With warmth he grasps Sir Wolfram’s hand,— 
“ So, Knight, thy wager’s won ! 

To-day thou’lt be ray honoured guest:— 

Yet this one truth thou’lt own ;— 

Confess it was some magic spell— 

That she’d a charmed life r 
“ Yes, yes, a magic spell, indeed !— 

She is my Christian wife !” 
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THE EIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD BUXWER LYTTON. 
HIS CAREER, HIS GENIUS, AND HIS WRITINGS. 


Statesman, Orator, Poet, Novelist— 
these are a few among Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s securities for the re¬ 
membrance of posterity, as they are 
unquestionably foremost among his 
manifold claims upon the attention 
and, in a great measure, also, upon the 
unstinted admiration of his contem¬ 
poraries. But the catalogue is veiy 
far, indeed, from embracing within it 
all the motley rdles assumed by this 
Protean actor. It by no means com¬ 
prises, within such comparatively re¬ 
stricted limits, the various intellectual 
fields into which this daring and inde¬ 
fatigable ambition has adventured. 
As a dramatist, as an historian, as an 
essayist, as a critic, as a biographer, 
as a publicist, or political pamphleteer, 
Bulwer Lytton has won for himself no 
ordinary distinction. In one or two 
of these capacities he has created for 
himself a separate and, we believe, en¬ 
during reputation. 

It can scarcely fail, we conceive, to 
be profoundly interesting, if not curi¬ 
ously instructive, at this particular 
moment, to cast one glance, however 
cursory or superficial, at the records 
of this industrious and energetic ex¬ 
istence—at the phases of this conspi¬ 
cuous and comprehensive ability— 
striving,at least, to catch some glimpses 
of the accurate self-analysis of our 
author's character, discoverable, in the 
instance of every writer, through his 
more remarkable productions ; but, in 
this instance, yet more readily dis¬ 
cernible through the sheer force of 
the diversity and variety of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s actual achievements. 

There are several facts in regard to 
the life of the new Colonial Secretary 
that certainly do not demand any 
formal enumeration— facts familiar to 
every one acquainted with his name 
(and who is not ?)—facts that by con¬ 
tinual repetition in standard works of 
reference, such as Burke’s Baronetage 


and Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 
have long ago become, in a manner, 
stereotyped. Besides which, the out¬ 
lines of this notable career have been 
already traced so frequently in those 
biographical dictionaries of living 
celebrities which have latterly multi¬ 
plied so strangely upon our book¬ 
shelves, Jhat we could almost fancy 
the original wincing from the certain 
apparition of the unavoidable date and 
the inexorable locality, with a qualm 
as whimsical as that of poor M. do 
Pfene, when, at every petit sonper, or 
th6 dansant, he anticipated the ad¬ 
vent of the “inevitable sub-lieutenant.” 
Remembering, however, the loose par¬ 
ticulars that have already appeared 
in one sketchy .memoir after another, 
illustrative ot the career, the genius, 
and the writings of Sir Edward Lytton 
—the happiest among these puroly 
complimentary effusions being the brief 
biographic essay prefixed to the clienp 
edition of the collected novels and 
tales published, in 1854, by the Messrs. 
Routlcdge-—we would here endeavour 
to compact together, with the strictest 
regard at onc,e to accuracy and con¬ 
densation, all the more interesting 
details requisite for the complete nar¬ 
rative, rendering it, at the same time, 
as authentic as possible, and as anec¬ 
dotal. 

The Right Honourable Sir Edward 
George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, 
third and youngest eon of the late 
General William Earle Bulwer, of 
Heydon Hall and Wooddalling, in the 
county of Norfolk, by his wife Eliza¬ 
beth, n^e Lytton, sole heiress and last 
descendant of the Lyttons of Kneb- 
wortb, in the county of Hertford, w r as 
born some fifty years ago or there¬ 
abouts—in 1805, accoraing to tho 
unanimous testimony of his biogra¬ 
phers. His birth-day appears to have 
dawned in what the old poets called 
the “ sweet o’ the year”—if we may 


The Romance*, Novel*, and Tale* of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart M.P. 
Standard edition, 20 rcda. crown 6vo. Routledge and Company. 
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lahrary edition. 6 vols. 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 
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rely upon the accuracy of his'own ex¬ 
quisite commemoration— 

“ It was the May when I was born, 

Soft moonlight thro' the casement 
streamed ; 

And still, as it wero yester morn, 

I dream the dream I dreamed." 

A dream of love and fame—an infant 
vision of (literally) new-born ambition. 
Yet a metrical fantasy, this, not one jot 
less of an anachronism in its way than 
* one of his own later heroes, Pisistratua. 
For it was not until some seventeen 
summers afterwards, when, in the 
midst of one of his vacation rambles 
as a pedestrian in the north of Eng¬ 
land, he lay musing one clay upon the 
reedy banks of Lake Windermere, 
that he there distinctly conceived, for 
the first time, the delightful and virgi¬ 
nal idea of authorship. The germs 
of that pleasant fancy, however, had 
long before been tenderly planted and 
sedulously nurtured by his revered and 
beloved mother, a woman eminently 
gifted, and, in man& respects, very 
rarely accomplished. His intellectual 
obligations to her he has, indeed, him¬ 
self emphatically avowed, where, in 
his charming dedication to his mother 
(in 1840) of the first uniform edition 
of his collected writings, he has ob¬ 
served, in words of courtly gratitude 
and pathetic tenderness— 44 From your 
graceful and accomplished taste I 
early learned that affection for litera¬ 
ture which has exercised so large an 
influence over the pursuits of my 
life ; and you who were my first guide 
were my earliest critic r adding— 
“ Do you remember the summer days 
which seemed to me so short, when 
you repeated to me those old oallads 
with which Percy revived the decaying 
spirit of our national muse; or the 
smooth couplets of Pope; or those 
gentle and polished verses with the 
composition of which you had be¬ 
guiled your own earlier leisure V 1 
And remarking at last, in reference to 
those same alluring, maternal lessons, 
that in them he recognized the seeds 
of 44 the flowers, however perishable, 
now laid upon a shrine, hallowed by a 
thousand memories of unspeakable 
affection.” Upon that amiable mother 
exclusively had devolved the tuition 
of her three sons in their tenderest 
childhood. For it was during the 
infancy of the youngest that the gal¬ 
lant father expired—a father of whom 
it is, among other particulars, certainly 


very noteworthy, that, as Brigadier- 
General, he was selected, in 1804, as 
one of the four commanding officers to 
whom the Government entrusted the 
internal defence of England, at the 
period of the anticipated descent upon 
its shores of the grand army under the 
Great Napoleon. The offspring of 
General Bulweris union with the 
heiress of the Lyttons of Knebworth 
consisted exclusively of the three sons 
already implied as the issue rather 
than distinctly specified. William 
Earle Lytton Bufwer, the eldest of 
these brothers, who, as head of the 
house, succeeded in due course to the 
paternal estates in Norfolk, has main¬ 
tained throughout life, in his capacity 
as a wealthy country squire ana large 
landed proprietor, the enviable repute 
of an honoured landlord and a private 
gentleman of considerable accomplish¬ 
ments. The second brother, who has 
secured for himself a wider reputation, 
and who inherited, in his turn, an 
ample fortune in the estates of his 
paternal grandmother, is more gener¬ 
ally known as the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Lytton Biuwer, G.C.B., a 
diplomatist of very rare ability, per¬ 
fected by nearly thirty years’ experi¬ 
ence in that high intellectual profes¬ 
sion ; one who, after having held suc¬ 
cessively the post of ambassador at 
Madrid, at Washington, and at Flo¬ 
rence, besides conducting, with con¬ 
summate skill, the recent negotiations 
in regard to the Danubian Principali¬ 
ties, has but iust now, as Lord Strat¬ 
ford de Redciiffe’s immediate succes¬ 
sor, been appointed Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Representative and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Constantinople. It 
may be incidentally remarked that, 
like his younger and more famous 
brother, Sir Henry has employed the 

S otherwise than as guided at his 
ation by the hands of his own 
precis-writers. His Excellency’s ju¬ 
venile volume of travels, entitled “An 
Autumn in Greece,” having been suc¬ 
ceeded in his maturer years by a 
“ Life of Byron,” prefixed to the Paris 
edition of that poet’s writings; by a 
political treatise, entitled “ Tne Mon¬ 
archy of the Middle Classes;” and by 
a work of yet larger pretensions, called 
“ France, Social and Literary.’ ’ Turn¬ 
ing our attention, however, from the 
immediate relatives of Sir Bulrar 
Lytton, it cannot but be obvionriar. 
worth while, in his instaao& ^vMi^l 

3* 
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\ievr to the better estimate of his 
career and character, of the bent of 
hia genius, and of the tendency of his 
writings, to scan rapidly, for a while, 
the long and stately perspective of his 
ancestral predecessors. The moment¬ 
ary examination of his genealogy, in¬ 
deed, cannot be less rational or less 
reasonable a proceeding in its way 
than the scrutiny of a soil from which 
has grown up, and burgeoned, and 
blossomed, some rare exotic; of a shell 
indurated and honeycombed by age, 
from which has been culled a pearl of 
price; of some monarch of the woods, 
from the topmost bough of which 
there has been raining down to us now, 
during one whole quarter of a century, 
varied fruit, in such ripe and affluent 
abundance. The influence of a patri¬ 
cian race upon a mind like Bulwer 
Lytton’s cannot but, upon the instant, 
come within the scope of the most 
ordinary comprehension. Whose na¬ 
ture would be more probably or more 
sensibly affected by the nobler instincts 
and aspirings, springing, as by inevit¬ 
able necessity, tsom more hereditary 
associations ? Essentially, naturally, 
instinctively, in this way, out of those 
associations, have sprung into exist¬ 
ence, have coloured nis prose and hia 
poetry—the love of the past, the sym¬ 
pathy with a chivalric age, the yearn¬ 
ing preference for the heroic character. 
It were an egregious oversight, in the 
consideration of the personal history 
and of the intellectual advancement of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, not to have some 
special regard, however fleeting or 
sidelong, to the lofty records of his 
illustrious and lordly lineage. 

According to the ancient orthogra¬ 
phy of the patronymic Bulwer, it ex¬ 
pressed, asBulverorBolver, one of the 
war tides of Odin, and sufficiently 
attests, incidentally, by a variety of 
corroborative and, indeed, conclusive 
circumstances, the direct origin of this 
antique race from among the heroic 
Vikingsof the North—those renowned 
sea-warriors from the shores of the 
Baltic who, either as Danish or as Nor¬ 
man adventurers, moulded the fortunes 
and influenced the genius of their 
Anglo-Saxon predecessors. Bolver, 
it is also curious to remember, was 
the name appertaining to one of the 
most notable among the warrior-bards, 
<» acald|f45f.Scandmavia. And yonder, 
upon the north-east coast of England, 
there k still discoverable the spot 
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which the first valiant bearer of 
the name planted his conquering foot 
upon the soil of Britain, the place 
being still known to this day, in com¬ 
memoration of the incident, as Bulver- 
hithe. Finally, it is distinctly re¬ 
corded in Bloomfield’s “History of 
Norfolk,” that the earliest lands ever 
held by the family in that county, the 
lands of Wood (hilling—still, as we 
have seen, in possession of Sir Ed¬ 
ward’s eldest brother—were origin¬ 
ally assigned upon the morrow of the 
battle of Hastings, by Ayraer de 
Valence, to Turold Bulver, one of the 
victorious knights who came over in 
the train, and fought under the ban¬ 
ners, of William the Conqueror. 

As to the maternal family of the 
Lyttons, the history of that particular 
house illustrates, in a really remark¬ 
able manner, the history of the whole 
country, with the fluctuation of whose 
fortunes its chief representatives have 
been more or less conspicuously asso¬ 
ciated, generation after generation. 
Contemporaneously with the Bulvers 
of Wooddalling, the Lyttons were ori¬ 
ginally settled, at the period of the 
Conquest, in Con^Ieton, Cheshire, and 


at Lytton of the Peak, in Derbyshire. 
It is related, in regard to the descend¬ 
ants of the founders of this most en¬ 
ergetic race that, one after another, 
the more daring chieftains took part 
in the leading events in the historical 
annals of England. It is thus that 
we find successive leaders of the house 
participating in the Crusades, in the 
Wars of the Roses, in the great civil 
conflicts, and so on further downwards 
from the days of the Commonwealth. 
Oner—it was Sir Giles de Lytton— 
fought under Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
at Acre and at Askalon. Another es- 

C used the cause of Henry IV. of 
ncaster, and in recompense for his 
loyal adhesion was createa Governor of 
Bolsover Castle and Grand Agister of 
the Forests on the Peak. A third— 
this was Sir Robert de Lytton—in 
consideration of his having valorously 
wielded his sword for Henry Vfi. 
upon the foughten field of Bosworth, 
became, under that monarch, succes¬ 
sively Knight of the Bath, Privy 
Counsellor Keeper of the G reat Ward¬ 
robe, and Treasurer of the Household. 
It was by Sir Robert de Lytton, now 
more than three centuries and a half 
that the ancestral home of Sir 
ward—by antique and heroic aaao- 
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ciations, no leas than by picturesque 
architectural beauty, far more than 
the Abbotsford of the English Sir 
Walter—that the ancient hall of Kneb- 
worth passed into the immediate pos¬ 
session of the family in whose safe 
keeping it has remained ever since 
then uninterruptedly. Knebworth, 
originally a royal fort and appanage 
of the crown, having belonged for 
a time to a maternal ancestor, Sir 
John Hotoft, Treasurer of Henry 
IV., became in effect, by purchase, 
the property of Henry VII. a Keeper 
of the Wardrobe and Treasurer of 
the Household. Another, a fourth 
of these more notable Lyttons, was 
one of the Knights od the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, and was ap¬ 
pointed by Henry VIII. Governor of 
Boulogne Castle. A fifth, by name 
Sir Rowland de Lytton, besides in his 
capacity as Lord Lieutenant of the 
shires of Essex and Hertford, com¬ 
manding the forces of those two coun¬ 
ties at Tilbury Camp, was captain of 
Queen Elizabeth’s celebrated body¬ 
guard of gentlemen pensioners—-a band 
of valiant knights, according to Lord 
Clare, comprising within it the very 
flower of the English nobility, no 
member of the corps possessing a for¬ 
tune less than £4,000 a-year, an in¬ 
come equivalent to some £ 20,000 per 
annum now-a-days. Another Lytton 
of note, the sixth upon our catalogue, 
was M.P. for Herts in the Long Par¬ 
liament ; he was, beyond this, one of 
the Commissioners selected oy that 
Parliament to treat with Charles I. at 
Oxford; and subsequently obtained 
the yet greater distinction of being 
one among the patriot members con¬ 
fined in Hell Hole by the Lord Pro¬ 
tector, in consequence of his having 
had the temerity to participate in the 
resistance of Cromwell’s usurpation. 
For the authentication of all which 
genealogical particulars, see, among 
other established authorities, Peter le 
Nevce’s Pedigree of the Lyttons, and 
Chauncey’s xolio History of Hert¬ 
fordshire. Beyond which, the cu¬ 
rious in such matters may readily 
trace out for themselves—by turning 
simply to the 41 Baronetage” of Sir 
Bernard Burke, Ulster King-at-Arms, 
to his “ Royal Descents.” and to his 
“Hereditary Landed Proprietors of 
England,” besides glancing more par¬ 
ticularly, if they so please, down the 
pedigree of Robinson Lytton, still 


reserved at the Collegc-at-Arma— 
ow Elizabeth Bulwer Lytton, the 
mother of the novelist-poet and states¬ 
man, as sole heiress of the family, and 
last blood representative of that of 
Norreys-Robinson-Lytton, of Mon- 
aedhu, in the island of Anglesea, and 
of Guersylt, in Denbighshire, claimed 
direct descent, through the alliances 
of her ancestors from the first Plan- 
taganet king, Henry II., from Anne, 
sister of Owen Tudor, giand-aunt of 
King Henry VII.; from the Earl of 
Warwick, the King-maker, as well as 
from the Norman houses of Grosvenor 
of Eaton, and Stanley of Hooton, and 
Warburton of Alley, and from the 
princes of ancient Wales, Caradoc 
Vreichvras and Rodcric Mawr. It 
was in recognition of the splendour 
of this stately pedigree that, when, in 
1837, at the period of the coronation 
of Queen Victoria, the then Prime 
Minister (the late Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne) acquainted Bulwer Lytton 
with the royal intention to include 
him in a new creation of baronets, 
the noble Premier gracefully inti¬ 
mated that, if regarded as given to 
one of so ancient a family, the title 
could not be esteemed a distinction; 
yet that, as given exclusively to the 
man of letters, in conjunction with the 
simultaneous nomination to tfye Bame 
dignity of Herschell, as a man of 
science, it might probably be a wel¬ 
come honour, namely, as a tribute to 
literature. As such it was proffered, 
as such it was accepted—as a tribute 
to literature. 

Precisely, moreover, as it is in a 
genealogical sense with the house of 
Lytton, so it is also undeniably in an 
architectural sense with the house of 
Knebworth. Centuries, epochs, reigns, 
have each left upon it, as they passed, 
some distinctive impress by way of 
appropriate commemoration. The cas¬ 
tellated walls of the edifice, accurately 
pourtrayed among the “Baronial Halls 
of England,” testify this indeed, within 
and without, abundantly and resplen¬ 
dency. The original fortress, erected 
as far back as the days of Edward 
III., having been removed as alto¬ 
gether too ruinous for habitation as 
recently as the life time of the late 
occupant, there still remains the ex¬ 
quisite structure built in the reign of 
Henry VII., and constructed through¬ 
out in what is known as the purest 
Tudor architecture. An ornate stoae 
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pile, richly decorated with heraldic 
carvings, flanked by profusely-orna¬ 
mented turrets, surmounted with deli- 
cately-traeeried cupolas and numerous 
pinnacles, each with its broad gilded 
vane twinkling in the sunlight, the 
antique and picturesque residence 
seems, in truth, the fitting abode for 
the descendants of that race of Nor¬ 
man knights and crusaders. Viewed 
externally, the impression produced 
is in no way incongruous, whether the 
accessories noticed at the moment 
chance to be the “ pleached allies” or 
“smooth shaven lawn,” tho quaint 
green maze, or the blooming rosary, the 
terraced walks, or the Italian gardens 
—or, stretching far away to the ver¬ 
dant horizon of the surrounding land¬ 
scape, tho undulating sweep of the 
wooded park, with the deer tripping 
among the fern, or trooping together 
in clusters under the cool shadow of 
the umbrageous oak branches. Exa¬ 
mined within, the effect produced by 
the interior is not one jot less harmo¬ 
nious with its various, and some of 
them remote ami remarkable, histori¬ 
cal associations. Yonder, the apart¬ 
ment in which (Sir Archibald Alison 
erroneously puts it—“Continuation of 
his History of Europe,” I., page 480, 
note—“ the oak table at whicn”) Crom¬ 
well, Rym, and Vane, concerted the 
Great Rebellion! Here, the tapestried 
bed-chamber in which Queen Eliza¬ 
beth slept in the year of the Spanish 
Armada, when on a visit to Sir Row¬ 
land Lytton already mentioned! 
There, the noble banquet-hall, with 
its ceiling dating from the first Tudor 
king, and its screenwork from the last 
Tudor queen. The double sweep of 
the grand staircase, with its moresqne 
figures, and itq other iruaint and 
most artistic decorations. Hither and 
thither, everywhere, above and below, 
the evidences of tastes the most re¬ 
fined, blending one with the other 
through successive generations. 

The escutcheon of the ancient fa¬ 
mily, with all its elaborate quarter- 
in gs emblazoned in stained glass in 
the old mullioned windows, and re¬ 
peated in a hundred forms in the 
stone carvings, carries above it, now- 
a-days. according to the grotesque 
BymDolieal devices of the days of chi¬ 
valry, the twin crests of the Bulwcrs 
and the Lyttons. Here, the horned 
wolf, gnashii^ its tusks —- there, 
the solitary bittern, booming among 


the sedges. Emblematic though they 
are, doubtless, of capacities arid aspi¬ 
rations, long ago may be forgotten, 
they remain, nevertheless, still fantas¬ 
tically, and not in any way incongru¬ 
ously, typical of the race whose for¬ 
tunes they have followed variously to 
the council-board and the battle-field. 

Nurtured in the midst of the heroic 
recollections of his ancestral home at 
Knebworth—listening at the knees of 
his lady mother to the old war-bal¬ 
lads recalled to light and life by the 
appreciative love of Bishop Percy; 
dreaming even then of poetry (as he 
himself tells us in his own brief and 
charming autobiographic paper-—the 
chapter upon Knebworth- in one of 
the volumes of his “ Student”) as he 
lay upon the grass by the fish-ponds 
watching the flitting blue and scarlet 
wings of the dragon-flies; keenly ob¬ 
servant even then of human life, as 
lie there also permits us to remark 
him to have been precociously when 
visiting his favourite gossips, two old 
cottagere, in the. adjacent village, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton passed gaily, 
thrice-happily, tli rough the dear h ome- 
life of childhood. 

On closing the halcyon epoch of his 
tender tuition by his mother, a woman 
—as already intimated—of very rare 
capacities, Bulwer Lytton began early 
enough in boyhood to experience the 
bracing influence upon the intellect 
resulting from a systematic, though 
strictly private scholastic education. 
Having visited one or two prepara¬ 
tory aeadcmie6 for the rudiments, he 
first began the study of the classics 
in earnest near Brighton, under Dr. 
Hooker, in the pretty little rose- 
porched, lioneysnckI e-trellised village 
of Rottendean. Subsequently, how¬ 
ever, he was removed to Ealing, 
where his education was continued 
by the Reverend Charles Wallington. 
For the purpose of studying the phy¬ 
sical sciences, and os]>ecially the ma¬ 
thematics, he was later on confided to 
the care of the Reverend H. Thom¬ 
son, of St. Lawrence, near Ramsgate. 
Throughout the whole of this period, 
moreover, it should be recorded that 
the young student derived no incon¬ 
siderable assistance from the counsels 
of the learned and venerable Dr. Parr, 
with whom he had continued, even 
from the days of his childhood, in fa¬ 
miliar correspondence. Conspicuous 
among the pupils of Dr. Parr had 
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been Bulwer Lytton’s maternal grand¬ 
father, Richard Warburton Lytton. 
who, besides being a favourite pupil 
of Parr, and an intimate friend of Sir 
William Jones, was himself a pro¬ 
found Oriental scholar, being reckoned 
indeed by Dr. Parr as second only to 
himself and to Professor Porson in 
classical erudition. Consequently, 
there must have been in the old doc¬ 
tor’s mind and heart an almost here¬ 
ditary interest in another Lytton 
aspiring to climb the forked hill, and 
to drink deeply of the Pierian spring 
of knowledge. 

Entering Cambridge at an earlier 
age than usual, and without those 
customary advantages which natu¬ 
rally accrue from a public training in 
any one of the great academical arenas 
—such as Harrow, Eton, Rugby, or 
Westminster—Edward, following in 
the track previously traversed by his 
two brothers, had his name enrolled 
on the books of Trinity College. For 
a single term only, Jiowcver, seeing 
that immediately before the com¬ 
mencement of its successor he had 
removed to Trinity Hall. There was 
then flourishing, it should be observed, 
at the University ou the banks of 
the Cam, the once-famous debating 
society, known as the Union. It hau 
about this period, indeed, attained the 
height of its influence and celebrity. 
Macaulay, the future baron and his¬ 
torian, together with Charles Austin, 
afterwards the eminent Queen’s Coun¬ 
sel, had but very recently taken their 
departure, leaving behind them, among 
their fellows at the Union, a high re¬ 
pute for eloquence and scholarship. 
Contemporaneously with Bulwer Lyt¬ 
ton, as among the principal speakers 
of the society, were — Winthrop 
Praed, editor of the Etonian , and at 
that time also a brilliant university 
prizeman • the Right Honourable 
Charles Villiers, recently Judge-Ad¬ 
vocate-General under Lord Palmers¬ 
ton’s government; another Right 
Honourable, the late lamented Charles 
Buller: Sir Alexander Cockburn, now 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; together with John Sterling, 
the Thunaerer of the Times, and the 
hero of Mr. Carlyle’B biography; not 
forgetting, cither, another of the 
alumni —Hawkins—who, a few years 
later, on the introduction of the Re¬ 
form Bill, acquired for himself a mo¬ 
mentary distinction by delivering the 


most remarkable first speech in the 
whole of those renowned discussion*. 
Principally passing his time among 
these congenial associates, who then 
constituted indeed the most gifted 
cotej'ie in the University, Bulwer Lyt¬ 
ton acquired his first taste for public 
life, his earliest relish for politics. 
Although speaking but rarely at the 
Union, he nevertheless soon won for 
himself there no inconsiderable repu¬ 
tation. Distinguishing himself chiefly 
for the soundness and the amplitude 
of his historical information, and ren¬ 
dering himself especially noticeable 
among such youthful* debaters by 
views remarkable for their practical 
character, rather perhaps, it should 
l»e said, for their precocious modera¬ 
tion, he was unanimously chosen by 
that debating society as its President. 
It is peculiarly interesting, moreover, 
to remark-, at this early stage in his 
career, that the political opinions then 
professed by the Cabinet Minister of 
the Hereafter appear to have been 
maintained consistently, with but 
very trifling modifications, throughout 
the whole of his life—opinions gene¬ 
rally sympathizing with, or rather 
directly csjKnising the more liberal 
policy, yet maintaining that constitu¬ 
tions, while they can rarely depart 
with safety from the principles em¬ 
balmed in and sanctified by the cus¬ 
toms and habits of a people, can no 
more be imported wholesale than an 
acorn can in a single day be expanded 
into an oak tree. Conspicuous among 
the more remarkable speeches deli¬ 
vered about this time by the young 
President of the Union was one aris¬ 
ing out of a discussion upon the com¬ 
parative merits of English and Ame¬ 
rican institutions—a logical, and yet 
impassioned harangue in vindication 
of monarchy and aristocracy. It at¬ 
tracted considerable notice, even be¬ 
yond the precincts of the University, 
and obtained for the stripling orator 
the tempting offer (as soon as he 
should have attained nis majority) of 
a seat in Parliament—an offer at 
once declined, however, by him from 
a characteristic unwillingness to en¬ 
ter, first of all, as a mere nominee 
within the walls of the Imperial Le¬ 
gislature. 

Associating himself in a very dif- 
ferententerprize with the present Earl 
of Lovelace, Bulwer Lytton was oneof 
the founders of a bibliographical asao- 
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ciation, called the Old Book Club, de- afford ample theme for analytical cri- 
eigned for the encouragement among ticism. All of them could hardly be 
the collegians of early English litera- examined superficially, even in a vo- 
ture. After taking his degree of B.A., lunie of ordinary dimensions. Where- 
in 1822, he quitted the University be- fore let our view be understood at 
times, but was recalled thither for once as that less of searcliing scrutiny 
one brief interval to read publicly in than of mere consecutive enumeration, 
the Senate House an English poem of Having taken leave of Cambridge, 
his own composition, to which, after Bulwer Lytton went abroad very soon 
his departure, had been awarded the afterwards. It was then that lie for 
Chancellor’s prize of the gold medal : the second time enjoyed the maiden 
a poem upon ‘‘Sculpture,”* deservedly pleasure, experienced by every young 
admired by every one who heard or writer when he secs his blurred and 
read it for the originality of its stylo blotted manuscript printed, liot-press- 
and the affluence of its illustration. ed, clear, and with a very bloom upon 
It was during his long vacations, it, come, forth from the magical work- 
while a student of Cambridge, that shop of the typographer. Hcliadthen, 
Bulwer Lytton chiefly occupied the in fact, privately printed in Paris a 
leisure of his summer and autumnal handful of fugitive poems, (never pub- 
holidays, by travelling on foot and lisbed), called “ Weeds and Wildliow- 
alone through considerable portions ers/'t alittle volume to which was op- 
of England and Scotland. Armed jmnded a collection of aphorisms, in 
only with a stout walkingrstaff, and imitation of the sententious and caus- 
with a favourite dog perhaps at bis tie maxims of Boutflers and Rochcfou- 
heels, he traversed the green country euuld. The book is still, in onejmrtieu- 
side, passing through scenes, and lev. deserving of remembrance ; for, 
sometimes encountering adventures, among its contertts, .appeared the first 
many of which were commemorated rough sketch of the poem on “ Milton,” 
in one or other of the popular fictions nfterwn rds so delicately retouched, and 

f reduced by him not long afterwards, in the end so exquisitely elaborated, 
t was during one of these romantic Travel lmg home wards on horseback 

excursions that he became involved through Normandy, our youngudven- 
for a while in the nomadic wander- turcr upon public life - future man of 
ings of a crew of gipsies, influenced letters, novelit t, dramatist, poet, ora- 
by the poet’s yearning for nature and tor, statesman, administrator—nll-un- 
tne artist’s love of the picturesque, conscious of the future before him, 
At Windermere, as already specified, has scarcely rccrossed the Channel 
he first of all, in truth, dreamt the when we find him suddenly entering 
dreams of authorship, and applied the army as a cornet in the dragoons, 
himself resolutely thereupon to the Recollecting the fact that he had 
study of English composition. always cherished a passionate pre- 

Anythin^ like an analysis of the ference for a military life, it is not 
writings of Bulwer Lytton would be surprising to observe him now begin- 
altogether beside our present purpose, ning 'in real earnest to study the art 
our intention being simply that of nf war, with a view to active service, 
taking one general survey of the It cannot be matter of amazement to 
career of a very remarkable public any one who remembers his avowal 
man, at a moment when that survey long after that curious little episode in 
cannot fail to be universally inter- his career, namely, that he has always 
esting; striving, while doing so. to since-then been bent upon fighting 
render it as rapid as possible ana a* the battles of literature and life with 
comprehensive. As to the numerous the same bull-dog determination with 
and diversified works of the author- which he fought iris battles at school 
statesman, the design here will be to that is to say, as one resolved “ never 
string their titles as swiftly and se- to give in as long as he had a leg to 
curely as may be in any way practi- stand upon !” And so, as a mere 
cable upon the sinuous and elastic thing of course, he “.went in” at 
thread of the narrative. A single one Vauban and Von Bulow. 
of these literary productions would But during that same year, 1827, 

? Sculpture: a Prize Poem, 368 verses. Cambridge, 1825. 

'Weeds and Wild flowers 1 voL Paris, 1826. 
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in which his name was entered at the 
Horse Guards, his first novel was 
published anonymously. The sword 
was sheathed and laid aside for ever, 
within a twelvemonth afterwards, as 
in no way befitting a hand fur which 
the keener weapon of the wizard-pen 
had such instant and superior fasci¬ 
nation. This maiden fiction of the 
future romaucist'was “ Falkland,”*—a 
story abounding with lofty but almost 
despairing aspirations. It is under¬ 
stood to have been written with in¬ 
finite care and labour—perhaps the 
less fluently because of the writers 
muse not being propitiated (as ever 
afterwards during the hallowed rites 
of composition) with the fumes of 
the magic weed, what old Burton, 
with a horrid lov*\ apostrophizes in 
the “Anatomy of Melancholy,“ as 
“rare, dcvillish,and damned tobacco!” 
In style the book is brilliant and rhe¬ 
torical. Otherwise it is unworthy of 
its author ; and, as confessedly such, 
has been included byjiim in his own 
Index Expurgatorius. lie had not 
vet learnt the humblest, yet the sub- 
limest wisdom, born of philosophy— 
the veiled and kneeling credence in 
the proscnce of the inscrutable mys¬ 
teries of the universe. The reverence 
out of which came the utterance of 
the Christian Mctastasio:— 

“ llovioi il cielo; 

Nou dubitar, non partiro 

eliciting the more familiar thought 
from the heart even of the Pagan 
Horace: sifractus iUabatur orhis im- 
jtavidum ferient ruhice. But nobly has 
the genius of Bulwcr Lytton in its ma¬ 
turity compensated for the scepticism 
of his thoughtful boyhood. 

Scarcely had “ Falkland” appeared 
when, in 1 828, Bulwer Lytton, still in 
the early dawn of manhood, was 
united in marriage to Rosina, daughter 
of Francis Wheeler, Esq., of Lizard 
Connell, in Ireland. It may be here 
incidentally remarked moreover that 
the fruits of this marriage were a sou 
and a daughter ; the latter prema¬ 
turely deceased, in 1846, among the 
fated victims of consumption—one 
upon whose gentle memory may be 
dropped, sorrowfully, like a votive- 


flower, that tender couplet of Sir 
Edward’s own favourite poet, the 
contemplative bard of Welwyn :— 

“Early, bright, transient, chaste &b morning 
dew. 

She sparkled, was exhaled, and flew to 
heaven.” 

As to the heir of this fame, of this 
title, of these fortunes, enough, if by 
one well merited though merely 
casual glance of commendation we 
may be permitted to recognize in him 
under the pseudonyme of Owen Mere¬ 
dith, the author in his extreme youth of 
a scholarly tribute to the shade of the 
old classic unities in the tragedy of 
“ Clytemnestra.” 

Withdrawing from the army about 
the period of his nuptials, Bulwer 
Lytton took a secluded house at 
V^oodeote, atonement surrounded by 
lovely beech woods, hid away in a se¬ 
questered part of Oxfordshire. Here 
lie abandoned himself unreservedly 
to study and contemplation, became 
an author by vocation, a man of let¬ 
ters, professedly and professionally. 
At the close of that, to him, event- 
fid year, appeared his first three- 
voluined novel, “Pelham; or. The 
Adventures of a Gentleman.’ ’+ It was 
his first, success. It was radiant and 
running over with wit, humour, and 
comicality. It created for him at once 
a reputation. The publisher, it is 
true, had been warned against its ac¬ 
ceptance by au ovcr-cautious and cer¬ 
tainly not very discriminating or 
sagacious reader. But the publisher 
read the taboo’d manuscript himself; 
was delighted with it, doubtless 
laughed over it very heartily ; and, 
what was better still, immediately 
upon issuing the work through the 
press, sold it far and wide at the cus¬ 
tomary' guinea and a half a copy, 
fluttering down a little cheque for 
£500 among the sere leaves rained 
upon the young novelist from the 
beechen boughs of Woodcote. 

Another year, 1829,broughtfrom the 
author’s piusings, “The Disowned ? ”t 
with its' ennobling and elevating 
type, in the character of Algernon 
Mordaunt^ of the heroism of Chris¬ 
tian philosophy. Immediately after- 


* Falkland. 1 vol. pp. 264, 8to. Colburn, 1 h27. 

f Pelham ; or 7 he Adventures of a Gentleman. 3 vol*. Colburn, 1828. 
X The Disowned. 3 vols. Colburn, 1829. 
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wards,inl830, appeared “Devereux”* 
with its more intricate plot, its 
more romantic incidents, and its 
more subtle analysis of the hidden 
motives and secret passions of hu¬ 
manity. It affords conclusive evi¬ 
dence, this last production, of its 
writer’s intense devotion about this 
period to the study of the abstract 
science of metaphysics, studies con¬ 
ducted by him with a serious view to 
the deduction from conflicting or jar- 
ing theories of some original system, at 
once novel, reliable, and comprehen¬ 
sive. Disheartened, however, by the 
unsatisfactory results of this process 
of reasoning, he ultimately abandoned 
the study, not, liowbeit, even then, 
without grievous and lingering re¬ 
luctance. The effects produced upon 
his own mind by these researches 
were for a long while afterwards 
manifested in his writings; though 
perhaps never more strongly (as in¬ 
deed was but natural enough) than 
in the delicate and refined laybrinths 
of motive, thridded with masterly 
adroitness in the complex mazes of 
“ Dcvereux.” 

Another event, of some importance, 
occurred to Bulwer Lytton in 1830, 
besides the publication of his third 
romance. He removed, from Ins pro¬ 
vincial seclusion down in Oxfordshire, 
up to London, and bought a house 
iff Hertford-street, Mayfair. There 
he was scarcely established, when he 
produced simultaneously another prose 
and another poetic production. The 
prose was his vivacious and in a great 
measure inimitable political satire of 
“Paul Clifford,”t bristling with an 
irony worthy of LaBruyere, riant with 
a gay humour not unworthy of Field¬ 
ing. Here, however, as in Robson's 
acting, there were tragic thrills through 
the roar and babble of the burlesque. 
How rapidly the hand was becoming 
the master-nand was revealed plainly 
enough in the consummate skill witt 
which the character of Brandon was 
delineated. The metrical effusion, re¬ 
ferred to as published simultaneously 
with the romantic history of the edu¬ 
cated highwayman was a very crude, 
jejune. and fantastic extravagance, en¬ 
titled “The Siamese Twins,a semi- 


satirical poem, heartily regretted, we 
have not the slightest doubt of it, by 
its author, certainly carefully sup¬ 
pressed by him as worthless in every 
subsequent collective re-issue of his 
poetical productions: precisely as 
u Falkland” has been eliminated from 
every comprehensive reprint of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s novels and romances 
—not as valueless, but far worse than 
that, as eminently and undeniably de¬ 
leterious. Yet abortive and still-born 
though the poor “ Twins” were, they 
ushered into existence with them, as 
a little appended trifle, that first grace¬ 
ful and Luminous outline sketch of 
“ Milton, already spoken of as printed 
five years earlier in the French capital 
for private circulation—a fragment, 
now on its first public appearance, 
cordially commended by a reviewer 
in the Edinburgh, and regarded else¬ 
where, by the more discerning, as 
radiant with happy auguries of fu¬ 
ture success in poetical composition. 
.Sprightly touches, it should also he 
acknowledged, are here and there dis¬ 
tinguishable in the four serio-comic 
lx>oks of this rhymed satire, about 
Chang and Ching, the .Siamese; as 
might be readily conceived of an 
autnor who could thus humourously 
and sarensti. ally retaliate upon the 
more sardonic class of critics in the 
l»eriodicalK of the day—of whom, 
quoth he, in his preface to the second 
edition of the.“Twins”— 

“ No sooner do they see the announce¬ 
ment of your work than they prepare for 
its destruction; with an intuitive pene¬ 
tration they decide upon its guilt, while 
yet in the womb; and before it is born 
they have settled exactly the method in 
which it shall be damned.” 

It will easily be credited, with this 
in the preface, that there are occa¬ 
sionally diiscernable in the text itself 
freaks and whimsies sufficiently spark¬ 
ling in their way to have been fathered 
either upon Mr. Luttrell or Lord Al¬ 
va nley. 

If, in J831, Sir Bulwer Lytton ad¬ 
vanced his repute, as a poet, not one 
iota, not by the length of a barley¬ 
corn ; if he then added but slightly, 
though still appreciably, to his fame 
as a novelist, he certainly began in 


* Devereux. 3 vola. Colburn, 1830. 
t Paul Clifford . 3 Tola. Colburn & Bentley. 1831. 
t The Siamese Twins. 1 vol. Colburn & Bentley. 1831. 
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that same year, under auspices more 

f ropitious, his career as a politician, 
t was on the introduction of the se¬ 
cond Reform Bill that he was first 
elected to a seat in Parliament, being 
chosen, in 1831, upon the Reform in¬ 
terest M.P. for St. Ives, by a cordial 
if not unanimous decision on the 
part of that comparatively small but 
ardent and energetic constituency. 
His maiden speech was in favour 
of Reform principles. His earliest 
success in the House, of any im¬ 
portance, was the appointment of the 
Committee, for which he moved and 
which he at once obtained, to in¬ 
quire into the State of the Drama, 
with a view to the improvement of 
the dramatic interests. It is a nota¬ 
ble circumstance, moreover, and one 
fraught with peculiar significance at 
this particular juncture, that the pre¬ 
sent Colonial Secretary was one of the 
Committee then entrusted with the 
responsible and laborious duty of in¬ 
vestigating the East India Company’s 
monopoly; affording him thus, seven- 
and-tweuty years ago, the opportu¬ 
nity of fathoming the mysteries and, 
yet more, of participating in the re¬ 
organization of the complicated and 
still (to say the very least of it) in¬ 
complete system of our Anglo-Indian 
government. 

Foremost among all his parliamen¬ 
tary labours, however, were those ar¬ 
dently and generouslv undertaken by 
him, as vindicator of the rights and 
champion of the prerogatives of lit¬ 
erature. It is but an act of gratitude, 
absolutely and undeniably his due, to 
remember, now-a-days, that Bulwer 
Lytton was the first who, by a spe¬ 
cific motion, brought before the House 
of Commons the question of the Taxes 
upon Knowledge. His admirable and 
effective “ Speeches”* upon this ques¬ 
tion, indeed, were carefully collected 
and published at the time by an asso¬ 
ciation, then formed, for the further¬ 
ance of the abolition movement in 
regard to those obnoxious imposts, a 
movement thus formally inaugurated 
by the member for St. Ives. Chiefly 
in consequence of the popularity he 
acquired through these last mentioned 
efforts, Bulwer Lytton. on the advent 
of the next general election, was of¬ 
fered a choice of seats by three several 


constituencies. This was immediately 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
or in other words upon the return of 
the first Reform Parliament Lin¬ 
coln was the place selected among 
these rival claimants for him as a re- 

C resentative; the choice being attri- 
utable in a great measure, of course, 
to the fact of Lincoln being the capital 
of an important agricultural district, 
with the concurrent circumstance of 
the liberal party there coinciding with 
him in his resolute and certainly per¬ 
severing opposition to the then gene¬ 
rally unwelcome project for the repeal 
of the Com Laws. Consequent upon 
his preference for this particular con¬ 
stituency, lie was freely chosen by the 
electors of Lincoln in 1832 as one of 
their representatives, and, as such, 
retained his scat in the House of 
Commons during nine years following 
(namely, until 1841), through that anu 
tin*- two succeeding Parliaments. 

Together with his successful ap¬ 
pearance upon the Lincoln hustings 
as a candidate, must be noted his tri¬ 
umphantly successful re-appearance 
before the novel readers of the empire 
in his very different character as a Fio- 
mancist The publication of “ Eugene 
Aram”t not only confirmed but ma¬ 
terially and signally advanced his 
already high literary reputation. It 
was inscribed in words of affectionate 
and grateful reverence to Sir Walter 
Scott, then upon the eve of his disso¬ 
lution ; and it was generally felt that 
here upon the shoulders of the youth¬ 
ful novelist were fluttering down the 
robes of the Great Necromancer of 
Song and Fable ; that the Wizard’s 
wand was not to be broken but to 
pass onward into the grasp, of a 
new Magician. Perhaps nownere else 
among all his manifold and multi¬ 
form writings, has Sir Bulwer Lytton 
penned more glowing or more truth¬ 
ful descriptions of nature than in 
“ Eugene Aram”—it is with the quill 
of Thomson that he has depicted those 
Bylvan haunts of the Lyiin school¬ 
master ; the wild woods and thickets, 
the weird cavern, the eltrich mid¬ 
nights, the grimly thunderstorms. 
The colours from Ins palette axo laid 
upon the mimic trees and underwood 
as delicately as from the brush of 
Hobbima; the sunshine is that of 


* Speeches upon the Taxes on Knowledge. An 8vo. pamphlet. 1832. 
t Eugene Aram. 3 yoIb. Bentley. 1832. 
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Lorraine; with Salvator’s perception 
he has caught the wondrous art of 
defining with a vividness all hut ac¬ 
tual the roar of the wind and the 
glare of the lightning. Here, first of 
all, he feels his power; he writes as 
the instinct of his genius dictates- 
art beside him as his guide, nature 
before him as his copy—he warms to 
‘ his work— 

M Ferret opus, redolentque thymo fragran- 
tia mella.” 

Subsequently appeared his ex¬ 
quisite and charming “Pilgrims of 
the Rhine,”* full of the daintiest elfin 
fancies—laughing out joyously at rare 
intervals, quaintly and irresistibly 
humorous, as in the instance of that 
delectable apologue of the “Cat and 
Dog;” wise as -&sop, droll as Cres¬ 
set ; but brimming over, suffused, 
saturated throughout with the tears 
of temlerest sensibility—tears here 
gathered up as in a lachrymatory— 
for the young, and the pure, and 
the beautiful, dying prematurely of 
consumption. Gertrude, the heroine 
of the tale. i& the very type and 
symbol of the ideal of her sex, ever 
cherished in the mind of Bulwer Lyt¬ 
ton in all his various writings, alike 
in play, in poem, in romance. Heris 
is the typical and symbolical sleeve 
tied to his helmet in the tour nay of 
literature—a toumayin which he him¬ 
self has so often entered the lists with 
his vizor closed, to win fresh triumphs 
at the point of his lance (the pen), 
unaided by the repute of his former 
prowess,—effecting this, again and 
again, every time indeed he has issued 
a new work from the press (a feat 
accomplished by him of late years so 
very often) anonymously. In his por¬ 
traiture of women, Sir Bulwer Lytton 
has ever written with a grace at once 
tender, gallant, and chivalric. His 
estimation of the sex is as refined as 
that of the great German Lyrist with 
whose name his own has become 
inextricably associated. His genius 
ever speaks, in truth, through the 
knightly words of Schiller— 

u Ehret die Frauen, sie flechten und weben 
Himmliscfce Rosen in*s irdische Leben, 
Flechten der Liebe begliickendes Band, 

Und, in der Gr*xi« zuchtigem Bchleier, 
NKhren sie wachsara <Us ewige Feuer 
Bchbuer Gefiihl© mifc heiliger Hand.” 


Written simultaneously with “ Eu¬ 
gene Aram,” but published simultane¬ 
ously with the “ Pilgrims of theRhinc,” 
and published then first of all anony¬ 
mously, “ Godolphin”+ illustrated, not 
as in the former instance the deaden¬ 
ing glamour exercised by the memory 
of one great crime upon a profound 
and masculine intelligence—not as in 
the latter, the chastening and sancti¬ 
fying effects upon a purely virginal 
nature of anguish nobly endured until 
death; but—in brilliant contrast to 
either—the enervating influence of an 
absolute alumdonment to mere fash¬ 
ionable figvolity upon a heart and 
mind, originally brilliant and unso¬ 
phisticated. 

It was now that our indefatigable 
politician and man-of-lettors under¬ 
took the editorship of the New Moath- 
ly Magazine. He aspired to render it 
at once effective as a critical and a 
political organ; strenuously labouring 
to this end, during a period of 
eighteen months,consecutively-- him¬ 
self, beyond ull manner of doubt, the 
most industrious of his contributors. 
In this editorial chair it is interesting 
to remember that he was preceded, 
successively, by Thomas Oamplxili, 
the )>oet, and by Theodore Hook, the 
wit, in resj.ect to whose conversa¬ 
tional effervescence he has, elsewhere, 
himself wittily remarked, “to rcau 
Ilook is to wrong him”—succeeded, 
in due course*, by one who was both 
wit and jK>ct, large-hearted Thomas 
Hood, with a genius at once graceful 
and grotesque. In his capacity jis a 
critic, Sir Bulwer Lytton here abun¬ 
dantly proved himself to be at once 
genial and sagacious. He it was who, 
while earnestly “deprecating the ap¬ 
plication of poetic genius to disputa¬ 
ble party politics,” first directed pub¬ 
lic attention to the extraordinary 
merits of Ebenezcr Elliot, the corn- 
law rhymer, even though the mag¬ 
nanimous reviewer remained to the 
last a resolute antagonist of the very 
principles the corn-law rhymer in¬ 
culcated. It was Mr. Bulwer like¬ 
wise who first recognized and eulo- 

S ’zed the lyrical powers revealed by 
nnckton Milnes, in his “Palm 
Leaves.” Besides which he generously 
and cordially maintained the dra¬ 
matic excellence of Sheridan Knowles, 


* The Pilorimt of the Rhine. 1 vol. Saunders & Ottley. 1833. 
t Godolphin. 3 vols. Bentley, 1833. 
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and contributed not a little to estab¬ 
lish the popularity, as a maritime 
novelist, of Captain Maryatt, the 
most delightful of marine humorists. 
His remarkable dexterity in analy¬ 
tical criticism, however, is, to our 
thinking, most conspicuously demon¬ 
strated in those exquisitely discrimi¬ 
native and appreciative papers of his 
upon Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 
which, for their eloquent mastery of 
a sublime theme, may take rank 
with the admirable scries of papers 
upon Milton’s “Paradise Lost, pen¬ 
ned by Addison, in the “Spectator.” 
A selection from the miscellaneous 
contributions of Sir Edward were 
ultimately republished in two vo¬ 
lumes, familiar enough to the major¬ 
ity of his readers, volumes entitled 
“The Student,”* abounding with 
fancies often wild and fantastic, but 
oftener still bewitching and mag¬ 
nificent. 

Exhausted by labours that were, 
indeed, absolutely extravagant, super- 
added as they were to his other lite¬ 
rary and political avocations, Bulwcr 
Lytton, finding his health failing 
under the unnatural toil, resigned, 
at the end of a year and a-half, the 
post of editorship, and, for the first 
time, extended nis continental tra¬ 
vels into the Homan peninsula. 
Prior to his departure, however, he 
passed through the press the two 
volumes of his well-known political 
treatise entitled “England and the 
English,” t a microscopic scrutiny 
of the national character, and of our 
complicated but symmetrical consti¬ 
tution. It is a repertory of sound 
and valuable knowledge, and may be 
still designated, emphatically, the 
vade mecum of a member of parlia¬ 
ment. The purport of the work is 
significantly expressed in the dedica¬ 
tion of it to Prince Tallyrand, the 
book being proffered to that wily 
diplomatist, according to its author, 
for the same reasons which prompted 
the Scythian gift to Darius, of a 
mouse, a bird, a fish, and a bundle of 
arrows, namely, as symbols of the 
donor’s nation, tendered as instruc¬ 
tions to his enemy. In consequence 
of several incidents in Mr. Bulwer’s 
careef in the legislature, particularly 


his persevering opposition to the go¬ 
vernment measures for the coercion 
of Ireland, coupled with his systema¬ 
tic estrangement from the Whigs, 
his notions were somehow generally 
confounded in the popular estimation 
with those of the extreme radicals. 
From the daringly subversive views 
of that party, however, the political 
opinions professed in “England and 
tne English”—opinions at once en¬ 
lightened and constitutional-proved 
to be in every respect essentially dif¬ 
ferent. The matured publicist here 
maintained anew the thesis of the 
stripling collegian, contending still 
determinedly for the superiority of 
monarchical over republican institu¬ 
tions. Furthermore, ne argued boldly 
now, in his manhood, against the 
pernicious theory of degrading to a 
mere sordid calculation of cost the 
abstract value of governments ; and, 
defending the principle of an estab¬ 
lished church, supported the doctrine, 
that “the State should exercise a 
direct influence in the encouragement 
bestowed upon all religious and social 
culture, upon art. science, and litera¬ 
ture.” Beyoud which it is particularly 
worthy of note, that Bulwer, while 
here persistently defending the gene¬ 
ral principle of aristocracy and the 
maintenance of the House of Lords, 
resolutely satirized, as debasing to the 
national spirit, the favourite dogma 
of the hour, that in favour of recruit¬ 
ing the patrician class exclusively 
from partizans and millionaires; im¬ 
plying by this argument, that as 
aristocracy ought, in reason, to be the 
collective representation or accumu¬ 
lated incarnation of the principle of 
honour, so assuredly whatever most 
reflected honour upon a country it 
was the bounden duty of the State to 
honour—by ennobling. As evidence 
of the grasp taken of his subject, it 
is especially observable, that in nis 
chapter upon the poor laws, in “Eng¬ 
land and the English,” the author 
distinctly suggested the outline of the 
very reforms afterwards introduced 
and embodied in enactments. Mean¬ 
while, though thus readily outspoken 
in his writings, Mr. Bulwer had but 
seldom raised his voice within the 
walls of Parliament—faithful in thia 


* The Student. 2 vols. Saunders and Ottley, 1835. 
t England and the English. 2 vols. Bentley, 1833. 
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to his own pithy axiom elsewhere the last of the Roman Tribunes, 
articulated, viz., “that all life is a Fascinated though he evidently was 
drama, in which it is the business of by the medieval records of the won- 
men only to speak in order to do.” derful fortunes of Rienzi, the alluring 
And certainly, what he had under- labour of love springing out of their 
taken to do, he had here, in the House examination hau hardly commenced 
of Commons, most effectively aecom- when it was abruptly suspended, 
plished. He had obtained the act Another day-dream grew up in the 
conferring a copyright on dramatic reveries of the novelist, exercising a 
authors; he had constrained minis- yet suj>crior spell over his enrap- 
ters to inaugurate measures for secur- tured imagination! It arose, simply, 
ingan international law of copyright; out of the circumstance of his wan- 
he had so efficiently enforced the dering on to Naples, and visiting the 
agitation in regard to the taxes upon recent ly disentoinbeu cities of Pompeii 
knowledge, that he had actually and Herculaneum. The middle ages 
brought the Chancellor of the Ex- were abandoned for the classic days 
chequer to a compromise, effecting when the house of Sallust was peopled 
two important ameliorations in what by its revellers, when the triclinium 
were afterwards to be wholly abol- was crowded with guests, and the 
ishod—the reduction of a 4 d. to a id. peristyle with loiterers, and when the 
stamp upon newspapers, and the di- early Christians were grouped at in- 
minution of one-half of the grinding tervals in the arena awaiting what 
duty upon advertisements. Besides, Lord Macaulay has picturesquelyepit- 
incidentally, in the course of his omized as the camelopards and tigers 
speeches upon those fiscal changes, founding in the Flavian amphitheatre, 
throwing out suggestive remarks in re- Immediately ujkui Bulwer’s return 
fercnce to the post-office management, homewards, “T to Last Days of Pom- 
distinctly premonitory of what came pcii”+ appeared, and was welcomed 
at last, Rowland Hill’s beneficial with universal admiration. Scarcely 
scheme for its reorganization. As to had he watched his classic romance 
Mr. Bulwer’s determined opposition through the press, when he was “off” 
to the Irish Coercion Bill, already once more, this time, however, not 
mentioned, that opposition he man- southwards, but westwards, crossing 
fully maintained throughout, both by St George's Channel on his first visit 
speeches in the House of Commons, to Ireland ; traversing alone and on 
and by articles in the New Monthly foot the whole of the disturbed dis- 
Magazine* —speeches and articles tricts, less, we doubt not, as a novelist 
which, being opportunely reprinted in search of adventure, than as a true- 
in a separate form, and scattered hearted legislator, bent upon learning 
broadcast over the country, tended, the whole terrible reality from per- 
in a great measure, towards the sonal observation. It was during this 
mitigation of the harsher provisions pedestrian nimble that, while tarrying 
of that iniquitous and ill-considered amid the beautiful scenery of the 
enactment. Here assuredly is no in- Lakes of Killarney, Bui wer there corn- 
significant catalogue of estimable— menced writing the earlier chapters 
Borne of them inestimable—legislative of “ Ernest Maltravers.” 
boons, won for his fellow-citizens a At this juncture, occurred the ever- 
quarter of a century ago by Sir Bui- memorable ministerial transformation, 
wer Lytton, in his twofold capacity when, upon Earl Spencer’s death, a 
as a reformer and as a statesman. casualty necessitating the removal to 
But we have left him on his first the House of Peers of Lord Althorp, 
Italian excursion. Travelling through the leader of the Commons, the kjcg 
the northern provinces, he pro<*eded abruptly dismissed the Whig govera- 
in succession to Milan, to Venice, to ment. Sir Robert Peel, then upon 
Florence ; pausing, at last, in the Eter- his vacation travels, was sent for, post- 
nal Citv, where he took up his resi- haste, to the Eternal City, recalled by 
dence for a while, and began his fa- his majesty to form a new adminis- 
mous romance, having, as its hero, tration. It was, as Mr. Disraelrtorce- 


* Paper» on the Irish Coercion Bill A Pamphlet, 1834, 
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fully expresses it in one of his novels, 
“ the great man in a great position, 
summoned from Rome to govern Eng¬ 
land.” At this transition moment, 
when many were in trepidation, every 
one in expectation, Mr.Lvtton Bulwer 
announced his pamphlet on “The 
Crisis.”* * * § Interest and curiosity in its 
regard piqued all parties alike— 
Whigs, Tories, and Radicals. It was 
a matter of general uncertainty what 
might be the drift, what the tendency 
of the brochure . In a single day the 
first edition, a large one, was ex¬ 
hausted. Fourteen other large edi¬ 
tions of this celebrated pamphlet (each 
copy selling at the unusual pamphlet 

f »riee of 3 s. (Sd .) were sold otf within 
ittlc more than a fortnight after the 
date of its earliest publication. It 
rapidly exceeded a score of editions, 
and was ultimately reprinted in a 
cheap popular form for more gene¬ 
ral circulation. It is not exaggerat¬ 
ing its effect to say, that it mate¬ 
rially and very considerably influenced 
the general election, following almost 
immediately upon Sir Roberts arrival 
in London, and leading to the rein¬ 
stallation of the Liberal government. 
Positive testimony, that much of this 
was directly owing to that masterly 
pamphlet, was voluntarily given to 
the author in a very remarkable way 
soon afterwards by the new Premier, 
Viscount Melbourne. The revived 
ministry was still in process of rc-for- 
mation, when Lord Melbourne sent 
for the daring and witty pamphleteer; 
and, while frankly complimenting him 
upon the good service rendered to the 
government, offered him, in recogni¬ 
tion of it, one of the Lordships of the 
Admiralty: the noble viscount adding 
the assurance of his own personal re¬ 
gret, that theprinciple on which the ca¬ 
binet was being reconstituted (that of 
restoring to their former offices the dif¬ 
ferent members of the previous ad¬ 
ministration), precluded him from pro¬ 
posing at the moment any more 
elevated appoiiilinent. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the additional assurance from the 
Prime Minister of early promotion, 


thrown in gracefully at the close of 
the foregoing, as a supplementary 
temptation, Mr. Bulwer, as is well 
known, declined the offer made, even 
under such flattering circumstances. 
Influenced partially in his decision, 
probably, by a dread lest it might, per¬ 
chance. necessitate his abandonment 
of his favourite pursuits as a man-of- 
lotters, but principally, there can be 
little question, through a still greater 
dread lest his acceptance of office, at 
that particular moment, might be re¬ 
garded by the pfiblic as a recompense 
for services which had, in truth, been 
rendered by him to the country at 
large from motives, beyond all sha¬ 
dow of doubt, the most lofty aud dis¬ 
interested. 

Besides the two volumes of “ The 
Student,” which were published in the 
foil owing year, there appeared, in 1835, 
the noble historical romance which 
had, in the meanwhile, been resumed 
aud completed, “ Ricnzi, the Last of 
the Roman Tribunes.”t From that 
moment the seal was set to his repu¬ 
tation as a romancist. Side by side 
with tliis more stately masterpiece of 
fiction there came forth from the same 
hand another narrative of more deli¬ 
cate, but hardly less symmetrical pro¬ 
portions, “ Leila; or, the Siege of 
Granada,”t together with a minor tale, 
called “Calderon the Courtier,” a twin 
work, published by the Messrs. Long¬ 
man, and embellished by Mr. Charles 
Heath with a profusion of costly en¬ 
gravings. 

Somewhere about this period, more¬ 
over, our author began to direct his 
regard to a new field of literary en- 
terprise ? that of dramatic composition. 
His maiden play, “The Duchessdela 
Valliere,”§ was written and produced. 
Although when viewed simply in re¬ 
gard to its rhetorical excellence, it 
may, with perfect truth, be declared 
to contain as admirable passages as 
any of its author’s subsequent con¬ 
tributions to the stage, the poor 
“Duchess” was prepared for her ap¬ 
pearance, we suppose, with so little 
reference to theatrical effect, that, after 


* A Letter to a late Cabinet Minister on the Crisis. 8vo., pp. 108. Saunders 
and Ottlej r , 1834. 

t Rienzi; or, the Last of the Roman Tribunes . 3 vols. Saunders and Ottley, 

1835. * 

1 Leila; and Calderon the Courtier. 1 vol. Longman and Co., 1835. 

§ The Duchess de la Valliere. 5 Acts. Saunders and Ottley, 1836. 
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continuing before the footlights as “a 
nine-day*# (or rather night’s) wonder,” 
she was withdrawn from the boards 
by the author as—not certainly a fail¬ 
ure, but—a success decidedly equivo¬ 
cal. True, that Macready acted the 
part of the Marquis de Bragelonc ex¬ 
cellently, but Macready was but indif¬ 
ferently supported. Bulwer’s first 
five-act play did not “take,” and in 
less than a fortnight disappeared As 
he himself observed, as frankly as 
whimsically, twenty years afterwards, 
in a famous harangue at Edinburgh— 
“ My first poetry w r as thought detest¬ 
able, and my first play very nearly 
escaped being damned.’ There has, 
happily, however, throughout the 
whole of his career, been such an elas¬ 
tic rebound in his genius from every 
fall, that it has always attained after¬ 
wards a far greater and more success¬ 
ful height of adventure. 

Dissatisfied with his own first efforts 
as a dramatist, he next appeared be¬ 
fore the world as an historian, and 
with a success sp unmistakable and 
considerable that it is sincerely to be 
regretted that the two large volumes 
of his “Athens: its Rise and Fall,”* 
remain to this day but as the fragment 
or torso of a colossal Hercules. Al¬ 
ready. however, its merit can be esti¬ 
mated more than merely ex pede 
Herculem. That merit is not simply 
one of promise alone ; but, so far as 
, it goes, of conspicuous and remarka¬ 
ble achievement. It is generally un¬ 
derstood, that the author was origin¬ 
ally deterred from the continuation of 
this ambitious work by the appear¬ 
ance of Bishop Thirl wall’s “ History of 
Greece,” and. finally, by the giant ap- 

K 'tion of the more profound and 
rious annals by Banker Grote. 
Yet, standing though wc are nowa¬ 
days in the presence of those two 
grand and luminous productions, we 
may still venture to hope that the 
completion of Sir Bulwer Lytton's 
History of “Athens and the Athe¬ 
nians” has all this while been merely 
suspended, not irrevocably abandoned. 

Subsequently appeared “The Eleu- 
sinia,” begun at the Lakes of Killar- 
ney, the impassioned biography of that 
type of the Man of Genius, “ Ernest 


Maltravers. ”+ It was followed the 
year afterwards by its sequel, “Alice; 
or, the Mysteries.”! In the collective 
reissue .of these novels, the two works 
arc comprised under the one name. 
“Maltravers,” viz., as part one and 
part two of “ The Eleusinia.” Fas¬ 
cinating and exquisitely beautiful 
though these narratives arc, they are, 
nevertheless, for that very reason, be¬ 
cause of their exceeding witcheries, of 
all Sir Bulwer Lytton’s writings the 
most to be regretted. The colour, the 
bloom, the glow upon them is that of 
the purple mistsol the miasma strown 
over the lovely but perilous surface of 
the fair (Jarnpania. Contrast with their 
enervating and relaxing influence, the 
pure, and sweet, aud wholesome, and 
exhilarating atmosphere enveloping 
all the later fictions from the same 
master hand, the noble family picture 
of “ The Oaxtons,” and its two superb 
and ornate successors ! Never has a 
genius more conspicuously ripened, 
and mellowed,* and purified itself in 
proportion to the gradations of its 
stately, onward, u j >w ard advancement 

Having resided for some time pre¬ 
viously in chambers at the Albany, 
Mr. Bulwer now removed to Charles- 
street, Bcrkcley-square, where he was 
still laboriously occupied among his 
books and man uscripts, between the in¬ 
tervals of his attendance at the House, 
and of his sauut cringe through so¬ 
ciety ; wheu ; under the circumstances 
already particularized—circumstances 
to himself in every way so eminently 
gratifying—he received the announce¬ 
ment of his investiture with a baro¬ 
netcy, upon the occasion of her pre¬ 
sent gracious Majesty’s coronation. 

It was now that, in a happier vein, 
he resumed the temporarily abandon¬ 
ed idea of dramatic composition. The 
great London theatre was reviving its 
ancient glories anew, under Macready’s 
management. “ Oh that I could get a 
play like the ‘Honeymoon,’” exclaim¬ 
ed Mr. Manager to Sir Author, one 
evening, while talking over the pros¬ 
pects of the enterprise upon which 
the former had but just adventured. 
Bulwer Lytton took note of those 
words of Macready. His incentive 
was that incidental and almost de- 


* Athens; its Rise and Fall. 2 vols. Saunder* and Ottley, 1836. 
t Ernest Maltravers; or, the Eleusinia. 3 vola. Saunder* and Ottley, 1837. 
X Alice; or, the Mysteries. 3 vols. Saunder* and Ottley, 1836. 
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spairing ejaculation. In less than a 
fortnight from its utterance, “The 
Lady of Lyons”* * * § was written iind in 
the hands of the delighted manager. 
It was placed in his hands, too, not 
as a purchasable manuscript, hut as 
a gift. It. won the hearts, the tears, 
the laughter, the applause, of all who 
saw it. It became at once, what it 
has remained ever since—n stock- 
piece, holding permanent possession 
of the stage - a drama that never palls 
upon repetition, cither with audience 
or performers. Where is there a first- 
class actress who would not rejoice 
any night to appear as Pauline Dca- 
chappeMcs ; or a star of the greatest 
magnitude, who would not delight to 
tread the boards as Claude Mclnottc, 
whether clad as prince or gardener l 
Afterwards appeared the historical 
drama of “ Richelieu,”t in which the 
duplex character of the great cardinal 
is pour tray ed in the language of truest 
poetry, heightened to tragic power by 
the pathos of its incidents, and the 
fervour of its impassioned rhetoric. 
Next followed the fourth of these 
notable five-act plays -“The Sea Cap¬ 
tain :”t a drama, if by nothing else, 
winning our love, extorting our ad¬ 
miration for the hero Norman, by 
those thrilling words uttered by him 
when lie takes his stand upon the 
ancestral hearthstone. Perhaps, the 
most brilliant, however, in the whole 
series is the fifth, the most sparkling 
in wit, the most piquant in repartee, 
the most ludicrously irresistible in 
equivoque the comedy of 44 Money 
as performed so delightfully owe 
upon a time on the boards of the 
little theatre in the Haymarket. As 
to the sixth, it scarcely comes within 
the category of an ordinary histrionic 
roduction: “ Notso bad as we scem”|| 
aving been written essentially as a 
part-piece, as a play in which the 
particular aptitudes and capacities of 
a company of amateur actors had to be 
especially borne in mind, and carefully 
consulted. Yet, considered as such, 
what an exquisite sjiecimcn of dra¬ 
matic ingenuity it was, every one will 


remember who witnessed those charm¬ 
ing performances in aid of the propi¬ 
tiously inaugurated, but prematurely 
abandoned Guild of Art and Liter¬ 
ature— a benevolent scheme* first 
thought of in the winter of 1849- 
1850, when that most inimitable of 
actors, and rarest of Jill English hu¬ 
morists —Charles Dickens, with his 
merry company of players, artists 
and men-of-lctters, were disportiug 
themselves upon an impromptu stage, 
erected in the banquetting-liall of Sir 
Edward’s seat at Kncbworth—de¬ 
lighting with the sparkle and vivacity 
of their “private theatricals,” a gay 
throng of the nobles and gentles and 
the jovial squirearchy of Hertford¬ 
shire. Some one chanced to mention, 
after the close of that entertainment, 
the miserable plight of a once popular 
and nourishing votary of literature. 
Out of this casual remark suddenly 
grew up amongst that congenial clus¬ 
ter of brothers-of-the-pen and sym¬ 
pathising adepta-of-thc-lKJiicil, tho 

e niftl project of an association for the 
nefit, in their direst need, of unsuc¬ 
cessful toilers at the desk or at tho 
easel. “ Undertake to act a play 
yourselves,” said Bulwcr Lytton to 
Ids guests, “ and I engage to write 
it.” It was written—it was acted : 
the first performance taking place in 
the presence of Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness, in a, temporary 
theatre constructed in the late Duke 
of Devonshire’s town-house in Picca¬ 
dilly. The comedy was this same 
five-act drama lengthily entitled “Not 
so bad as we seem • or, Many sides 
to a character.” Three thousand 
pounds poured into the coffers of the 
new association, and there the bene¬ 
volent enterprise apj>ears to have 
terminated. It has left us, at least, 
some pleasant souvenirs—the un¬ 
realized day-dream of a halcyon haunt 
for tlie repose of decaying and decrepit 
artiste, whether of the brush or of tno 
goose-quill: together with one literary 
masterpiece, almost perfect in its way, 
as a medium for the display of the 
humorous and pathetic powers of a 


* The Lady of Lyons ; or, Love and Pride . 5 Acts. Saunders and Ottley. 1838. 

t Richelieu : or, the Cvnspiraci/. 5 Act s. Saunders and Ottley. 1839. 

t The Sea Captain ; or, the Birthright. 5 Acts. Saunders and Ottley. 1839. 

§ Money. A Comedy. 6 Acts. Saunders and Ottley. 1840. 

|| Not so bad as we seem ; or, Many sides to a character . 5 Acts. Chapman and 

Hall. 1851. 
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really remarkable company of come¬ 
dians, as all will readily acknowledge 
who can call to their recollection 
Mark Lemon's blurt* Sir Geoffrey 
Thomside, or John Forster’s shrewd 
Mr. Hardman, the rising Member of 
Parliament-—above all, Charles Dick¬ 
ens' radiant illustration, in the person 
of my Lord Wilmot, of a Young Man 
at the head of the Mode more than a 
century ago; not forgetting, likewise, 
Augustus Egg’s most artistic imper¬ 
sonation of David Fallen, the Grub- 
street author and pamphleteer. Grate¬ 
fully, then, do we still linger over the 
pages of this graceful and delightful 
comedy, as something constituting in 
truth “the be all and the end ail” of 
the benignly meditated, but now al¬ 
most forgotten Guild of Art and Li¬ 
terature. 

Wo have been purposely antici¬ 
pating, however, so that we might 
complete at once our hurried glance 
at 8ir*Bulwer Lytton a labours as a 
dramatist. Reverting to that earlier 
epoch in his career when he was first 
winning the plaudits of the crowded 
theatres of London by the vivacious 
charms of the “Lady of Lyons,” by 
the caustic wit of “ Money,” and by 
the poetical and oratorical splendours 
of “ Richelieu,” wc find him all at 
once entering heart and soul upon a 
very different, certainly a very novel, 
and altogether a sufficiently alluring 
enterprise. Having conceived to him¬ 
self the notion of a journal which 
should combine scientific information 
with politics and general literature, 
forming altogether a register of the 
intellectual progress of the age, and 
more particularly of the community, 
he associated himself with Sir David 
Brewster and Dr. Dionysius Lardner, 
and together with them commenced 
a periodical founded upon this in¬ 
genious design. It was entitled The 
Monthly Chronicle , and was pub¬ 
lished in the Row by the Messrs. 
Longmans. The undertaking proved 
to be only partially successful. Ex¬ 
cellent though the general idea un¬ 
doubtedly was, that original idea was 
not altogether happily realized. The 
publication was too scientific. It 
failed to acquire for itself a sufficiently 
popular character. After it had con¬ 


tinued some months in existence, its 
projector retired from it dissatisfied : 
not, however, until he had contri¬ 
buted to the columns of the journal 
the first outline of “Zanoni,” under 
the less euphonious designation of 
“Zicei,” Ixisules adorning the political 
pages of the organ with a very- re¬ 
markable and comprehensive “His¬ 
torical Review” ol the “State of 
England and Europe at the Accession 
of Queen Victoria. a scries of papers 
which extorted from M. Guizot the 
highest commendation : the English 
portion of this Review, by the way, 
lining written by Sir Edward, and the 
foreign portion by his brother, Sir 
llenry, tiic ambassador. 

Next on the list of the grander 
prose fictions of our author appeared 
nis enthralling story of modern life, 
ami, for the must part, middle-class 
society—“Night and Morning.”* It 
was succeeded in the year following 
by the most gorgeous, and in many 
particulars, the most highly imagin¬ 
ative of all Ills romances •• among 
them all, perhaps, if wc could possibly 
bring ourselves to any such definitive 
decision—our own especial and cher¬ 
ished favourite—the tale ol* marvel 
and mystery, now expanded from the 
seed-germ of “ Zicei, into flowering 
and fruitful maturity—the splendid 
ami visionary narrative of the life 
and death of “ Zanoni,”t the IlosL 
crucian. How enshrined the book is 
in its author s own innermost affec¬ 
tions he himself has eloquently inti¬ 
mated in his dedication of it to John 
Gibson, the groat Roman sculptor 
and English Royal Academician. “ 1, 
artist.in words,” says he, towards the 
close, of that impressive epistle, “ de¬ 
dicate to you, artist wliose ideas 
speak in marble, this well-loved work 
of my matured manhoodadding 
that to himself this apparition, as 
he terms it, of his secret and hid¬ 
den fancies, would have been as dear, 
yea, he cries, “If 1 had graven it 
on the rocks of a desert.” it would 
bo difficult to feel surprise at thi£ 
resolute preference, remembering the 
charm, tlie spell, the glamour, of 
“Zanoni,” from its commencement to 
its conclusion—from its first thrilling 
tones, heard among the weird and ra- 


* Night and Morning. 3 vols. Saunders and Ottlcy. 1811, 
t Zanoni. 3 vois. Saunders nnd Ottley. 1842, 
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vishing melodies of the darling violin 
of old Gaetano Pisani; that marvel¬ 
lous fiddle! that wonderful barbiton! 
--to the last wild, agonizing shriek of 
Viola, amidst the hellish din and clang¬ 
our of that grand and awful Revolu¬ 
tion ! Whilst the bloody rag is but 
just wrenched from the shattered jaw 
of the muster-murderer; whilst to the 
scream of agony yet ringing from his 
lips “the crowd laughs’’—Who does 
not remember the words—“And the 
axe descends amidst the shouts of the 
countless thousands : and blackness 
rushes upon thy soul, Maximilian 
Robespierre!” • 

Our novelist about this period, it 
may l>o interesting to remark, m m*- 
stitf, resided principally in a villa at 
Fulham, on the hanks of the Thames, 
a pretty little suburban retreat called 
OravenCottagc. About this time, more¬ 
over—in coiiH(M|Ucnoeofliw then recent 
recommendation to the agriculturists, 
that they should accept the compro¬ 
mise of an cight-shilliagfixcd duty upon 
corn, proposed by 1 iord John Russell— 
Sir Edward, after a brilliant career of 
one whole decwU in the House of 
Commons, lost his scat in Parliament. 
This occurred during the course of 
the general election consequent upon 
the defeat of the Whig cabinet by Sir 
Robert Peeks determined and uncom¬ 
promising opposition. “Between the 
two stools”— wc all know the rest of 
the proverb. And so midway between 
the total Coni law Repealers and the 
staunch Protectionists, Bulwer-Lytton 
lost his majority among the Lincoln 
constituency. It resulted in his ab¬ 
sence during the ten succeeding years 
from among the ranks of the national 
representatives. In reference to his 
first parliamentary epoch, it may Ik* 
here observed, that his most effective 
speeches were those in favour of mu¬ 
nicipal reforms; those in defence, of 
the ministerial measures for the sup¬ 
pression of the revolt in Canada ; 
those (it is interesting to rcuicmltcr this 
at the present moment in regard to our 
new Colonial Secretary) in vindication 
of the maintenance of a Colonial Ent¬ 
ire: and — most effective of all- 
in speeches in favour of the imme¬ 
diate emancipation of tbo West Indian 
slaves, instead of persisting in the 
irritating and really frivolous policy 


of delaying for two years longer the 
act of grace already decided upon by 
the legislature. At the termination 
of Bulwer’B speech at what thereupon 
proved to be the close of that, memor¬ 
able discussion—(hardly need we pre¬ 
fix) the anecdote here subjoined to the 
most remarkable speech, certainly the 
most effective speech, ever delivered 
by our orator-statesman—Mr. O'Con¬ 
nell, who, it was well understood at 
the time, had previously been pre¬ 
wired to sneak at some considerable 
cngtli, suddenly tore up liis notes, 
and cried aloud, “.The case is made 
out—there is nothing to add—Di¬ 
vide!” Whereupon the division in¬ 
stantly took place, the question being 
carried, by a majority of two, in 
favour of immediate emancipation. 
Remember “ by n majority of two”- 
and three members who had fully 
intended to vote on the other side, 
ns they themselves frankly acknow¬ 
ledged in the lobby, had been con¬ 
verted by the irrefragable statements, 
and the incontrovertible reasoning 
contained in this speech of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s. No wonder lie received the 
formal thanks of the deputies of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and that his 
“Speech upon Slavery”* was forth¬ 
with published and widely circulated 
by that association. 

Released, by tho adverse decision 
of the Lincoln electors from his ac¬ 
customed attendance at the delibera¬ 
tions of parliament, Sir Edward now 
celebrated his own emancipation by 
travelling into Germany. There it 
was he first began to study the grand 
old Teutonic language, to delve into 
the literary history of the great Ger¬ 
man people, and soon, not very sur¬ 
prisingly, almost, it might he said, by 
an inevitable consequence, began also 
to acquire, in Schiller’s regard, an all- 
mastering admiration. Schiller, in¬ 
deed, appears to have impressed his 
mind, not simply in his high capacity 
as a poet, but, likewise and especially, 
as a moral influence of an order the 
most- pure and elevated. Hereupon, 
the indefatigable student took heart 
to himself at once for the translation 
of Schiller’s Poems, and for tho com¬ 
position of Schiller’s Biography. Tho 
decision involved, as an inevitable con¬ 
sequence, a careful examination of tho 


* Speech upon Slavery. A Pamphlet, 
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whole wide world of German philoso¬ 
phy, above all, a searching scrutiny of 
the ^Esthetic; but that laborious con¬ 
sequence was immediately accepted 
with an ardour eminently* character¬ 
istic. Out of these fresh studies came 
new views of metrical art and poetic 
• diction ; and, as an obvious sequel to 
this, came the renewed cultivation, by 
Bulwer Lytton, of the long neglected 
fields of poetry upon which he had 
previously more than once, but never 
very successfully, adventured. His 
latest volume of verse had been the 
one comprising within it, “ Eva ; and 
the Ill-Omened Marriage.”* It was 
scarcely in any respect a much hap¬ 
pier venture than its predecessors. 
Hitherto, indeed, lie had hut timor¬ 
ously coquetted with the idea of the 
jnu8e—he had but caught glimpses of 
the goddess, as it were, at the moment 
of her receding. It was like tho tan • 
talizing recognition by tho hero of 
Virgil, of tho divine form of the ma¬ 
ternal protectress — 

— et averteus ro»«a cerviro refulait, 
Ambroaitcque coma tfivinum vertice odorera 
Spiravere; pedes vestis defluxit ad irnos, 

Kfc vera incessa patuit Dea.” 

But there was to come relenting at 
last to the long wooing of the faithful 
worshipper. The novelist dedicated 
himself more sedulously than ever to 
the perfecting, if possible, of whatever 
aptitude he might possess for poetic 
composition. So resolute, indeed, was 
his resolve in this respect that, upon 
the publication of his next romance, 
the noble historical narrative of “The 
Last of the Barons,”t he intimated, 
through the Preface, if not the per¬ 
manent close of his labours in regard 
to prose fiction, at any rate their in¬ 
definite suspension. The meaning of 
which was, that he meditated, in lieu 
of further prose-fictions, the produc¬ 
tion of more elaborated compositions 
in verse, a design eventually and re¬ 
markably realized. 

Returned homewards from Ger¬ 
many, earnestly engaged, at the time, 
in the translation of the Poems and 


Ballads of Schiller—translations, for 
the most part, pencilled as he rolled 
to and fro in his carriage upon the 
highroad between the capital and 
Kncbworth—helostliis mother, in the 
December of 1843, and, succeeding to 
her property, changed his name, taking 
the additional surname of Lytton after 
the patronymic Bulwer, by royal per¬ 
mission, under the sign manual of the 
sovereign. 

It is now that we come to that epi¬ 
sode in his life, when the inexorable 
toil of years having broken down, at 
last, the delicately organized, but vi¬ 
gorous constitution, lie found himself 
restored to health at the Hygeian 
springs of Malvern, by the benign ami 
magical system of Preissnitz, as there 

I iraetiscd in Dr. Wilson’s celebrated 
lydropatliic establishment. In grate¬ 
ful recognition of this priceless boon 
of health restored to him when, seem¬ 
ingly, the irrecoverable victim of dys- 

1 'fM.da and hypochondria, Sir Edward 
-ytton, in his sparkling letter to Har¬ 
rison Ainsworth, gave to the world at 
large his “ Confessions of a Water 
Patient.” J Shortly afterwards, having 
completed the issue of his “Transla¬ 
tions of Schillcr, ,, § through Blac/c- 
whkT s Afa(fa:i ik'j lie published them 
in a collective form, prefixing to the 
Poems and Ballads the life of Schiller, 
a biography obliterated, by a curious 
and incomprehensible elision, from 
the last revised republication. A 
“ Biographic Sketch of Laman Blan- 
chara j| was, moreover, about this 
time, generously contributed to a 
selection, in three volumes, of the mis¬ 
cellaneous essays of that unfortunate 
writer, then recently deceased under 
very lamentable circumstances, 
Actuated in the decision solely by 
his persevering antagonism to any¬ 
thing like an unconditional repeal of 
the Com Law's, Sir Edward now de¬ 
clined an alluring invitation, namely, 
that he should oner himself as a can¬ 
didate for Westminster. A similar 
invitation from another constituency/ 
w'as declined for the same reason, the 


* Eoa ; and the Ill-Omened Marriage. 1vol. Saunders and Ottley. 1S42. 
t The Last oj the Barons. S vols. Saunder9 and Ottley. 1843. 

Confessions of a Water Patient. pp. 94. Colburn. 1845. 

The Poems and Ballads of Schiller , Translated, with Life. 1 vol. Blackwood 
ann Sons. 1845. 

1 Biographic Sketch of Laman Blanchard , prefixed to hij Essays in 3 vols. 
1846. 
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[politician, in each instance, sacrificing 
tie ambition to his consistency. Con¬ 
vinced that his opinions would now, in 
all probability, long exclude him from 
the legislature, lie resumed his efforts 
at the culture of the poetic art with 
the serenity of one who is wholly ab¬ 
stracted from subjects of public and 
practical consideration. He published 
his first really remarkable poem, a 
Satire of Modern London, anony¬ 
mously. It appeared originally piece¬ 
meal, but was ultimately republished 
in a single volume; and, though highly 
commended, remained still, for some 
considerable time,unacknowledged. It 
wasentitled, “The New Timon;”* * * § was 
penned throughout in the heroic mea¬ 
sure, abounded with passages of ex¬ 
quisite beauty, and comprised, among 
other inimitable portraitures of the 
great political chiefs of ourgeneration, 
a masterly and courtly limning of 
Oeoflry, Karl of Derby, now Prime 
Minister of England but then, jus 
L ord Stanley, one of the most feared 
and formidable leaders of the Opposi¬ 
tion-— 

" One after one the lords of time advance; 
Here Stanley meets—how Stanley scorri9— 
the glance 1 

The lnilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash—the ltnpertof Debate ! 
*•••*• 

Yet who not listen", with delighted nmilo 
To the pure Saxon of that ail\er style ; 

In the clear st) le, a heart as clear is seen, 
Prompt to the rash—re\ oiling from the 
mean/' 

It is assuredly interesting now to 
recall that cordial tribute to re¬ 
membrance- -now, when (what few 
might then have anticipated) the 
study for that terse and life-like de¬ 
lineation is the chief of the existing ca- 
l duet, conspicuous among the members 
of which stands the graceful eulogist. 

During the fragmentary issue of 
the “The New Timon” through the 
press, Sir Edward revisited Italy; 
and there couceived the plan of two 
novels, designed to illustrate the con¬ 
flicting influence on life—the one 
good, the other evil. Holding this 
double object before him steadily in 
view, he thereupon began the composi¬ 


tion of the most startling contrasts 
surely that romance writer ever yet 
dreamt of—the grizzly and abhorrent 
nightmare of u Lucretia; or, The Chil¬ 
dren of Night, J, + (published imme¬ 
diately upon his return to England), 
and—what did not appear until some 
time afterwards, and then slowly, in¬ 
stalment by instalment—the lovely 
and exquisite family portrait of the 
“The Caxtons.” “Lucretia” had 
scarcely been given to the public, 
however, when—its really admirable, 
ethical intention being altogether mis¬ 
apprehended—its author suddenly 
found himself the object of loud and 
stormy vituperation. He thereupon 
had printed, in the form of a little 
pamphlet, a comprehensive vindica¬ 
tion of his writings generally, but more 
particularly, of course, of “Lucretia,” 
expatiating, while doing so, with 
logical lucidity upon the themes and 
subjects best suited for the purposes 
of art and fiction, namely, ns objects 
for vivid and picturesque illustration. 
This was the brochure called “A 
Word to the Public,”! since then ju¬ 
diciously supplemented to every re¬ 
print of “ The. Children of Night,” as 
a sort of explanatory appendix. Re¬ 
suming his unfinished family picture 
of “The Caxtons,” as lie travelled, 
lhilwcr Lytton proceeded by way of 
Vienna into the Tyrol • and there, at 
Gnstein, seriously took in hand a 
poem often meditated by him long 
years previously—one of which, in¬ 
deed, lie had been revolving in his 
mind the general outline ever since 
1844. This was— the only great na- 
t i onal epic of our age— “ K mg Arthur. ’ * 
The novel ist-poct Y s imagination was 
certainly at this epoch in his career 
busily enough occupied. 

Returning to England, lie was still 
labouring (labours of love, both) at 
“ The Caxtons,’’and at“ King Arthur,” 
when, as by a side-blow, he struck off 
“ at a heat’” “ Harold, the last of the 
Saxon Kings,”§ a; magnificent histori¬ 
cal romance, not inaptly designated a 
prose epic, by au appreciative re¬ 
viewer of it in the Edinburgh. 
Forth then in succession came the 


* The Neio Timon. a Poem. Colburn. 4 parts, 1846. 1 vol., 1847. 

t Lucretia ; or, The Children of Night. 3 vols. Saunders and Ottley, 1847. 

t A Word to the Public. By the Author of “ Lucretia,” pp. 60. Saunders and 
Ottley, 1847. 

§ Harold , the Last of the Saxon Kings. 3 vols. Bentley, 1848, 
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two other works recently mentioned, Lytton as a romance writer in its cha- 
each in turn rapidly brought to a meter as his undoubted masterpiece, 
state of completion; each in turn a Meanwhile, in consequence of a 
masterpiece. “ Harold,” it is true, memorable statement made in the 
though it had actually gone through House of Peers by Lord Derby in 
the press, was yet for a while delayed resect. to the principles which would 
in its publication by a generous im- have guided Ins administration in the 
pulse on the part of the. publisher, event of his having proved more sue- 
namely, in respect for the deep afflic- cessful in his then recent efforts at the 
tion of its author, bereaved at that formation of a cabinet, Bulwer Lytton 
moment of his only daughter. This conceived that the time had at length 
occurred in the spring time of 1848, arrived when lie might, judiciously 
the first instalment of “King Arthur”* * * § vindicate the views lie himself had 
appearing in March, and the first in- sustained now during seventeen years 
stalment of “The OaxtoiuTt in the consecutively with unwavering per- 
April following, both anonymously, severance-opinions which had come 
In each instance, however, the author- at last to lie not only intimately asso- 
Rhip was speedily enough detected, dated, but absolutely identified with 
There was no mistaking the mobile party, and which had now Wn sig- 
voice of “Crichton,” or his limber nail y and decisively proclaimed by the 
gait, however cunningly adroit the noble Earl as part and parcel of the 
masquerade. Immediately uj>on the policy of his proposed government, 
completion of “King Arthur,” the Hence appeared the famous “Letters 
authorship was avowed in a new edi- to John Bull,”§ which prosed japidly 
tion upon the title-page. When tluough ten editions, to be afterwards 
“ The Caxtons,” closing its career as reprinted in a popular form for wider 
a serial publication, appeared sepa- circulation. Hitherto Sir Ed'ward had 
rately as a substantial work, (the been repeatedly invited by both parties 
mask here, too, throw n aside as super- in his county to otter himself as a can- 
fluous), the author was still en- didate for the representation of Hert- 
dcavouring by travel to distract his fordsliiro. The “Letters” by clearly 
mind from the anguish of his late do- elucidating th- scope and tendency 
mestic bereavement. Spending the of his political sentiments, enabled 
whole of 1849 abroad, he wandered him, at length, to accent u requisition 
successively through considerable por- his answer to which had been until 
tions of Germany and Switzerland, then necessarily delayed. He con- 
wiling away the autumn on the sented to allow his name to be put in 
Italian lakes, and the winter months nomination, and, at the cnsuinggeneral 
at Nice. At the last-mentioned lo- election, in the July of 1852, was tri- 
cality hebeg'an that very masterly and uinpliautly returned - re-entering the 
comprehensive delineation of the House of Commons as M.P. for Herts, 
“Varieties of English Life,’’ which he after an absence of eleven years 
has emphatically designated “My from the deliberations of Parliament. 
Novel,”f an imaginative work of Huch Since then his career in the Legis- 
unwonted dimensions that notwith- lature has l>ccn, to say the least of it, 
standing the earliest instalment of it sufficiently conspicuous. Both as an 
adorned the September number of orator and as a statesman he has, 
Blackwood's Magazine for 1850, it within the last six years, materially 
was only completed in time for col- advanced and elevated his reputation, 
leefcive re-issue in four volumes upon Insomuch that it is now merely by a 
the second new-year’s day following, sort of inevitable gradation that lie 
It at once assumed to itself the pre- assumes his place upon the Treasury 
rogative of crowning the protracted Bench as a Cabinet Minister, aecept- 
and diversified labours of Sir Bulwer ing the seals of office as one of Iler 


• King Arthur: an Epic, in Twelve Books. Colburn. Three parts, 1848. 1 

▼oL (Avowed), 1849. 

t The Caxtons : a Family Picture. 3 vols. Blackwood and Sons, 1849. 

1 My Navel ; or, Varieties of English Life. 4 vols. Blackwood and Sons, 1851. 

§ Letters to John Bull , Esq. 8vo., pp. 104. Chapman and Hall. 1851. 
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Majesty’s three Secretaries of State, 
and taking up his allotted position at 
the Council Board of his Sovereign 
as among the ranks of the Privy 
Counsellors. 

Nevertheless, even during his active 
parliamentary career, he has still been 
faithful to literature. Have we not 
delightful evidence of this, even now, 
front month to month, in the pages 
of our Edinburgh contemporary, 
wherein, during the year last past, 
the latest of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ro¬ 
mances has been appearing—is still 
appearing—periodically ( Already— 
though we arc yet manifestly far re¬ 
moved from the date of its comple¬ 
tion- -it gives assurance of taking high 
rank, if not even the highest rank, 
among tho most brilliant of his great 
prose fictions -among the most re¬ 
markable effusions of his noetic and 
romantic imagination. “ What will he 
do with it V ‘*—happily already com¬ 
pleted in manuscript— may yet prove, 
indeed, beyond even *My Novel,” the 
chef d\mvrcoi our northern Boccaccio. 

The collective novels of Bulwer 
Lytton, it is here worth bearing in 
remembrance (having previously been 
published in a stereotyped edition at 
six shillings a volume, and subse¬ 
quently in a serial form originally 
issued in weekly numbers, price, three 
halfpence), ultimately appeared in a 
shape yet more popular, and at a cost 
yet more reasonable—the copyright- of 
the cheap edition having been pur¬ 
chased for 1*20,000 by the Messrs. 
Jh mtlcdge. N everthelcss, yet another 
edition of Sir Edward’s writings still, 
we believe, remains to this day what 
every puff advertiser is in the habit of 
(‘ailing a desideratum — a handsome 
library edition, we mean, embracing 
within it not only his prose fictions, 
his novels, and romances - not even, 
with those also, his poetical and dra¬ 
matic productions —but a comprehen¬ 
sive collection of the whole of his 
works indiscriminately. An accumu¬ 
lation of his labours, including, among 
other things, a selection of flic most 
effective speeches he is known to have 
delivered either within or without the 
walls of the Legislature—foremost 
among the latter, his inimitable 


“ Address to the Associated Society 
of the University of Edinburgh ;”t 
pre-eminent among the former,* the 
oration by which he may be said to 
have inaugurated his return to Parlia¬ 
ment, when, in a speech immediately 
afterwards, described by the right 
lion, member for Buckinghamshire as 
one of the most masterly ever given 
to the House, he demanded from all 
sides alike a fair trial for the newly- 
orgnnized administration. Com¬ 
prised, moreover, within the compass 
.of this one comprehensive edition of his 
writings, should be his various contri¬ 
butions to the j>erio(lical8— not merely 
those (already collected) written by 
him as editor of the New Monthly and 
the Monthly Chronicle , but others of 
a very miscellaneous kind, still scat¬ 
tered through the different Quarterlies. 
His luminous papers in the Edin¬ 
burgh, on the “ Writings of Sir Thomaa 
Browne,” on Forster’s “Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith,” on “The History of Eng¬ 
lish Poetry,” by Chateaubriand. His 
equally able reviews in the West¬ 
minster on the “Statesmen of the 
reign of Anne,” and on the “Poet 
Gray and his obligations to Classical 
Literature.” Moreover, beyond even 
the best of these, his remarkable 
historical treatise in the Foreign 
Quarterly on “The Reign of Terror 
and the French Revolution.” 

Altogether, we have here been tak¬ 
ing a rapid survey of a literary career 
the mere mechanical industry of which 
has evidenced itself—while the author 
is yet in the full vigour of his ma¬ 
turity —by the production of some 
eighty goodly volumes, to say nothing 
of a swarm of minor aiul uncollected 
compositions. As to the genius ex¬ 
pressed by those writings, that has 
long since stamped itself in indelible 
characters upon the popular memory 
among the glories of the national 
literature. 

And the author himself, in whose 
wizard right hand the pen has thus 
transformed itself into the wand of 
the magician ! A saunter down to 
Westminster, any afternoon when the 
House issitting, will enable you readily 
enough, even though you chance to be 
a novice in the 6ccnc—supposing you, 


* What will he do with it? Parts i. to xiv. Blackwoods Magazine . 1657-1858. 
f Address to the Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgh . 8VO., pp. 28, 
Blackwood and Sons. 1854. 
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of course, to have prudentially anned 
yourself beforehand with the requisite 
Open sesame —to recognize Sir Bulwcr 
Lytton seated there upon the front 
Treasury Bench among the leaders of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Already, 
“stranger" though you are in the 
Commons, numerous published por¬ 
traits, together with abundant political 
caricatures, have rendered you per¬ 
fectly well acquainted, at a glance, 
with many a familiar countenance. 
There, lounging behind the green box 
of office, upon those coveted cushions. 
—beds too often rather of thorns than 
roses—the Leader of the House—you 
know him upon the instant. The 
features of Vivian Grey saddened and 
matured, with the ringlets of Sidonia 
thinned but still clustering. And 
there, beside him—not less instant the 
recognition—his ministerial colleague, 
the new Colonial Secretary. Portraits 
he, too, has had abundantly ; and 
thanks to Mr. Chalon, one memorable 


caricature. Happiest among all those 
wcll-kuown portraits, the lifo-like 
sketch by Mr. Lane, the academy’s 
associated engraver and draughtsman. 
Better than the profile outline by 
Count d’Orsay, than the other profile 
sketch by Mr. F. Say—better, by far, 
than the ambitious painting by Van 
Holst—better even (that inimitable 
pencilling of Lane's) than the noble, 
idealised portrait by Daniel Maclise, 
R.A., who lias there, in truth, pour- 
trayed—in a picture constituting,never¬ 
theless, a vivid likeness of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton—the head of Zanoni, upon the 
form of Godolphin, clad in the garb 
of Pelham. Our attention, however, 
is now no longer directed to the poet- 
novelist ; but, rather than that, to the 
orator-statesman. In the latter two¬ 
fold capacity he has hut just now as¬ 
sumed, for the first time, the respon¬ 
sibilities of an administrator. In that 
new character—frankly, heartily, wo 

wish him God-speed! 

« 

/ 


greysos’ 

Mr. Greyson’s letters remind us of 
that useful household manual, “In¬ 
quire within for everything.” Like a 
book of recipes, it touches on every¬ 
thing, from cookery to conscience, 
from the sensations of a convalescent 
at the smell of roast mutton, up io 
the problem of existence and the fu¬ 
ture state. In our grandmother’s 
days, a book of recipes was a lady’s 
vade mecum, . It is the same still; but 
the recipes are wonderfully extended 
and varied. Mr. Greysou has a good 
deal to say about cooker}*, and his 
own strange experiences in the kit¬ 
chen; he has a word by the way on 
homoeopathy, and has a good many 
infallible cures for aching hearts and 
idle hands. He haa, over and above, 
an infallible nostrum of his own, a 
snuff of the most pungent kind, the 
“titilating dust” of wit with which 
he powders his pages. Book clubs 
should ordor forthwith a hook that 
has something for every palate—a 
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sort of Chow - how of letters. Mr. 
Grcyson is the king of court jesters: 
he says the wisest things in the arch¬ 
est way; his drollery is a disguise to 
his doctriue; in his droll way, and 
with ringing laugh, something slips 
out that makes his reader “ laugh on 
t’other side.” He is, take him all in 
all, and we hojie he will not resent 
the compliment, “the wisest fool in 
Christendom.” 

Why is it—and we look to Aristotle 
in vain for a solution of the puzzle— 
why is it that there is no mean state 
of the habit of humour; wit in men’s 
composition is always in excess or 
defect? You may take an average of 
one hundred men with another, and 
you w*ilJ find that the whole sum of 
wit is made up by a few having too 
much, and the many two little. It is 
a cruel case that Dame Nature, to 
make one witty man, must produce 
nine dull men, as nine generations 
of the aphis are sterile, before one 


Selections from the Correspondence of R .• E. H. Grcyson , Esq. Edited by the 
Author of the Eclipse of Faith. London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 

Eneyclopcrdi# Britannica. Eighth Edition, Vol. VI. Art., Bishop Butler, by 
Henry Rogers. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh. 
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perfect iusect is formed But when 
it comes, its fecundity is monstrous — 
it lays eggs for itself and a progeny 
to the ninth generation. So with a 
witty man, he deals his jokes a!out 
as it the fun of the age fecundated 
only in him. His pen is an ovipositor, 
ever dripping with mots. He is al¬ 
ways producing in season and out of 
season. He buzzes in church, a lout 
the dusty cushions of the pulpit, and 
drops into the white-up-turned eye 
lielow deposits like that which turned 
Tobit blind. He darts round the 
dinner-table, dips his wings into every 
wine glass, and the dullest.company 
drink in wine and wit together. 
Once in a century, the ova of wit im¬ 
pregnate a parson’s bruin, and he 
writes pamphlets like Swift, or novels 
like Sterne. The unhappy possessor 
of this useless ornament, wears it as 
the toad is said to wear the precious 
jewel, in his head. Envied and hated 
by his more serious neighbours, lie 
revenges himself l>y» spilling venom 
on all things sacred and profane. The 
haws vttfimr in the church, thinks 
himself at liberty to sport at those 
who make sport of him, and gene¬ 
rally ends unhappily to himself and 
others. Great wit to madness often- 
eat is allied in churchmen, because 
the thin partitions lie tween the sub¬ 
lime and the ridiculous are broken 
down in their composition, and the 
thoughts that solemnize nine men out 
of ten, only sharpen their sense of the 
ludicrous. 

On the other hand, the defect of 
wit is as marked as its excess. Bishop 
Butler is an instance, in one extreme, 
as Swift in the other. The mind that 
could discourse on the Analogy, must 
have been witless in the common 
sense of the word, for what is wit but 
the discovery of surface relations be¬ 
tween things essentially unlike; while 
analogy discovers hiddcnresemblances 
between things externally unlike. The 
too qualities are in opposition, so that 
to excel in the one, seems to require a 
want of perception of the other. Wit 
is reason inchoate and unfinished. 
Every active mind blossoms out into 
wit. Some few minds ripen into the 
full fruit of analogy; but very few, 
indeed, as Sheridan says of the orange 
tree, bear both blossoms and fruit at 
once—retain the power of producing 
fancied and false analogies out of the 
differences of things, as well as real 
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analogies out of their resemblances. 
All tine poetry partakes of this higher 
kind of analogy, of which wit is the 
specious blossom. The wit has all 
the disjecta membra poetce , but mis¬ 
shapen and out of place. He is the 
hunchback TEsop among poets; and, 
therefore, every wit is a “minor” 
]>oet, and every poet a full grown 
wit 

The price, then, that genius pays for 
an excess of the power of analogy, is 
the defect of wit. It is almost ludi¬ 
crous to remark the admirers of But¬ 
ler attempting to detect in the Ana¬ 
logy scintillations of wit. Thus, Mr. 
Rogers, his latest biographer, says, 
“ Butler is by no means without that 
dry sort of humour which often ac¬ 
companies very vigorous logic, and, 
indeed, is in some* sense inse]>urable 
from it; for the neat detection of a 
sophism, or the sudden and unex¬ 
pected explosion of a fallacy, produces 
much the same effect us wit on those 
who arc capable of enjoying close and 
cogent reasoning. There is also a kind 
of simple, grave, satirical pleasantry 
with which lie sometimes states and re¬ 
futes an objection, by no means with¬ 
out its piquancy.” We are told that 
those who have kept hedgehogs, have 
caught that bristly beast in a playful 
mood ; but wo would as soon think 
of tickling ourselves with the quills 
upon a fretful porcupine, as laughing 
over Bishop Butler’s “satirical plea¬ 
santry.” No, in spite of Professor 
Rogers, we repeat, that the sublime 
and the ludicrous do not go together, 
and that excess of “analogy” is com¬ 
pensated for by defect of wit. Hap- 

C ily for us, in Greyson’s letters, we 
ave the balance, righted between the 
two. The Bishop is in defect of wit, 
and his commentator in excess; and 
so we are cajoled with Butler’s philo¬ 
sophy, as children arc cajoled with 
the multiplication table, by slicing 
oranges and apples for the Arabic 
numerals. 

Since minds, then, are so constituted 
that they must be either always witty, 
or always witless, we can no more 
blame Mr. Greyson for indulging in 
his joke, at the expense of all the pro¬ 
prieties, than we do Falstaff for get¬ 
ting fat. and loving capons and sherry 
sack. If it is some men’s star, as Ho¬ 
race tells us, that Melpomene should 
preside at their birth, so that they 
are poets by destiny, others are jokers 
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by destiny. Some lisp in numbers for 
the numbers come, and others crack 
jokes at every step. Every word they 
drop is detonating powder, and life 
a series of explosions of mirth. Mr. 
Qreyson is a case of incorrigible jok¬ 
ing : it is no use to bid him be serious. 
Mr. Greyson (or Henry Rogers, for 
the anagram must out sooner or later,) 
has made sport of Deism over many 
a page of pleasant English. The 
Eclipse of Faith was a grand hunt, 
and bristles and tusks went down 
\inder the shaip spear of truth. No 
wonder that this mighty hun ter sti rred 
up many enemies. The “Nimrod” of 
Faith, and the Nemesis of Faith, met 
and closed in personal combat, as in 
heroic times some king of men would 
(All ofF his dogs, to meet, spear in 
hand, some king of beasts. Deism 
and Theism sent out their doughtiest 
champions, Rogers and Newman, and 
men held their breath as if a religion 
of reason or a religion of faith de¬ 
pended upon the issue. There was 
this curious turn in the fight, that in 
the scuffle the combatants changed 
weapons: the champion of Deism got 
hold of the sword of “the Spirit,” 
and turned it against the Bible cham¬ 
pion. On the other hand, Mr. Rogers 
gleaned up the light arrows of ridi¬ 
cule. which fell blunted against his 
shield, and flung them back with such 
force and point, that infidelity fled 
howling, pierced with his own wea¬ 
pons. We have come to a strange 
pass, when rationalism boasts of its 
“unction,” its “spiritual” insight, 
that “the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” On the other hand, it 
is equally strange, we see the seat of 
the scornful occupied by the Christian 
advocate, ridicule taken up as the test 
of truth, and Mr. Newman's followers 
writing down the Eclipse of Faith in 
the National Review , under the title 
of “Uuspiritual Religion.” 

Unspiritual Professor Rogers! W e 
wonder that religious men do not 
put you out of their company. Truly, 
your ridicule must be the test of truth 
when spiritualism itself was not proof 

X ’nst it If he is sure to be worsted 
• has lost his temper, then we 
must give it against Mr. Newman ; 
and though you are a graceless fellow, 
without any “unction” or spiritual 
insight acknowledge that you got the 

In Grey son's letters we have the 


controversy with Deism carried on in 
the same mock serious style. Vol¬ 
taire had an absurd theory that the 
actors in a Greek tragedy wore a mask 
with a serious face painted on one 
side, and a comic on the other; and 
that to act the tragedy, they looked 
eyes right, iind in comedy, faced 
round and acted eyes left, by some 
sut:h expedient, clumsy though it be, 
must we explain the singular delusion 
of Mr. Greyson’s style. There is such a 
violent contrast, at times, between 
matter and manner, that, he borders 
on the profane; and if the spiritual 
arc scandalized, we must only call in 
the National Review to lecture him 
on religious levity. In one sense, at 
lease, Mr. Newman's writings are 
vnnoni projtriora than Professor 
Rogers’—as Charles Lamb translated 
it, jtrojwer for a tennoit. 

We have had a comic History of 
England, and a comic Latin Gram¬ 
mar. Greyson's letters are in many 
resjH*cts the comic Bishop Butler. 
The “dry light” of the great moralist is 
taken out and linn" in a paper lan¬ 
tern, stuck over with fancies droll as 
Chi nose figures; and thus the grave 
Bishop is set to teach young ladies, by 
an amusing illustration—a grea t truth 
is set within the reach of the simplest 
understanding, and plain people find 
themselves deep in the principles of 
the Analogy, as Mr. Jounlain talking 
prose without knowing it. 

Take, as an instance writing to a 
young lady on the subject of novel 
reading, he reminds her of Bishop 
Butler’s well-known distinction, “that 
from our very faculty of habits, pas¬ 
sive impressions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker, and that practical habits 
are formed and strengthened by re¬ 
peated acts.” Now, the frequent re- 
]*etitiou of that species of emotion 
which fiction stiiumates, tends to pre¬ 
vent benevolence, because it is out of 
proportion to corresponding action. 
It is like that frequent going over the 
theory of virtue in our own thoughts^ 
whicli, as Butler says, so far from 
being auxiliary to it, may be obstruc¬ 
tive to it. 

As novel reading tends, then, to cul¬ 
tivate the emotions rather than the 
practical habits, Mr. Greyson suggests 
to his young friend to keep a sort of 
debtor and creditor account of senti¬ 
mental indulgence, and practical bene¬ 
volence. 
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“I do not care if your pocket-book 
contains some such memoranda as these: 

‘ For the sweet tears I shed over the ro¬ 
mantic sorrows of Charlotte Devereux, 
sent three basins of gruel and a flannel 
petticoat to poor old Molly Brown.* 
‘For sitting up three hours beyond the 
time over the “Bandit's Bride,’* gave 
half-a-crown to Billy Smith.’ ‘My 
sentimental agonies over the “Broken 
Heart” cost me three vUits to the Or¬ 
phan Asylum, and two extra hours of 
Dorcas Society work.' ‘Two quarts of 
caudle to poor Jobson's wife, and some 
gabardines to his ragged children, on 
account of a good cry over the pathetic 
story of the “Forsaken One.”^ 

Jt ia seldom that wisdom takes wit 
into partnership with it. The modem 
preacher, unlike Solomon, seldom 
gives hia heart to find out “witty 
inventions;” and a flash of humour, 
or one of those touches of nature that 
make the whole world one, have gone 
out of fashion in modern pulpits. It 
would be as hard to revive the “fu¬ 
neral bake-meats,” orfunerul games of 
another age, as the witty conceits of 
Donne, South, or Andrews ; but it 
would certainly improve the style of 
many modem preachers if they would 
relieve their seriousness with some of 
Mr. (xrcyson’s levity. The press is 
fast distancing the pulpit, and our 
lay preachers putting us out of con¬ 
ceit with our Sunday performances. 
So the clergy could not do better than 
lake a few hints from letters like 
these. 

Take another instance of these witty 
inventions of our lay preacher. Quot¬ 
ing the Greek epigram to the effect 
that it would be a good thing if the 
headache came before the drinking- 
bout, instead of after it. He pro¬ 
ceeds :— 


“Certainly, with even less than that, 
we should find the morals of mankind 
wonderfully improved ; I mean, if retri¬ 
bution were hut simultaneous with trans¬ 
gression ; if, for example, that thing we 
call Conscience were‘attached to one of 
the vertebra;, and, at the same time 
that it warned us, begun to tug away at 
some exquisitely sensitive nerve. What 
alderman would gloat on venison, if, after 
having taken as much as was good for 
him, Conscience, the moment he sent up 
for a superfluous slice,admonished him of 
his folly by a sudden fit of the colic, in¬ 
stead of a sleepy, dozy intimation, that 
ten or twenty years hence, if he lived so 
long, he would repent it; or if a liar, 
the moment his tongue began to wag, 


found bis face blushing with St. An¬ 
thony’s fire, instead of the faint tints of 
shame; or if a thief detected the inci¬ 
pient feeling of covetousness by a des¬ 
perate contemporaneous twinge of gout 
in his great toe; or if the hypocrite (as 
according to Swedenborg's notion of 
‘spiritual correspondences’ he is, or 
ought to be,) were told of his fault by a 
swinging paroxysm of toothache!” 


It is not easy to imagine a parody 
of Aristotle: the Nichonmehean Ethics 
offer as few points for a lively fancy 
to let out on as the most serious dis¬ 
course of the modem pulpit; but the 
following seems to be an amusing 
version of Aristotle's account of vo¬ 
luntary and nmi-voluntary virtue. 
Compare, for instance, what Aristotle 
says al>out pleasure and pain as at¬ 
tending virtuous actions—that virtue 
at first is irksome and attended with 
self-denial, but that afterwards the 
irksomeness ceases, and the self- 
denial disappears, so that perfect 
virtue almost ceases to be virtue, and 
it is difficult to say that the gods are 
virtuous. Compare Aristotle’s well- 
known paradox with the following 
witty comment, on it;— 


“ 1 have a friend, eminently virtuous, 
temperate, gentle, compassionate, with 
all hiB appetites singularly under con- 
troul. I was complimenting him a little 
the other day on his happy temperament, 
when I observed an expression oi 
nausea, as if he hud taken a dose of 
tartar emetic. * My dear friend,’ said 
he, 4 know that the virtue on which you 
compliment me is, between ourselves, 
nothing but selfishness; so never compli¬ 
ment me again,for it makes me wretched. 
My conscience—a morbid one, if you 
will—has somehow got entangled with my 
nervous system, and I cannot think 
an evil thought without torturo. If I 
see the hungry and feel disposed to pass 
them unrelieved, I seem immediately 
seized with pangs of hunger myself. I 
have no peace till I have satisfied my 
own stomach by filling those of other 
people, and may thus be said to feed my¬ 
self by other people's mouths. In the 
same manner, if an emotion of covetous¬ 
ness obtrudes itself, I have an immediate 
sensation in my throat and chest, just 
like what we feel in company when 
we have bolted a hot morsel and sent it 
hissing down the throat,- because we 
could neither null it out, nor keep it in 
the mouth. It I have any feeling of 
disingenuous ness, that moment my too 
physical conscience warns me by a film 
over ray eyes ; and if I were to tell a lie, 
I do believe she would strike me stone 
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blind at once. In short, between our¬ 
selves, my virtue, as you call it, is mere 
deception, disguised selfishness. I won¬ 
der whether any one has been similarly 
affected. Ah, bow I sigh for the power 
to do one good thing unrestrained! 
What can be more wretched than invol¬ 
untary virtue V *’ 

The conclusion Mr. Grey son comes 
to from this very whimsical, but alas 
very imaginary case of a man good 
by constraint is, that our ordinary 
state of probation is good for us. As 
in Leibnitz Thcodicee, the world we 
inhabit is shown to be the best possi¬ 
ble of all conceivable kinds; and of all 
the Sexti—the Sextus Tariiuinius, that 
monster of cruelty—was the best ]x>s- 
sible for Rome and the hereafter of 
mankind : so of all the conceivable 
dispositions of mind and matter, that 
is the best possible in which we exist 
now, “self-poised by active vital 
forces from within, not kept upright 
by painful bands and ligatures ; by 
right motives, not by material springs 
and pulleys, which lost would reduce 
us to a sort of Punch and Judy auto¬ 
mata of virtue.” 

The secret of a good deal of Mr. 
Greyson’s humour consists in playing 
fast and loose with mind and matter, 
body and soul. Body and soul arc 
treated by him like Dcedalus statues, 
and are shifted about and changed 
from one pedestal to the other. M ind 
is one tiling and matter another ; but 
to run the one into the other, and 
reason of the one by illustrations 
taken from the other, is to make a 
laughing-stock of philosophy. Phre¬ 
nology, for instance, is a very good 
joke at mental science. To fit up 
the brain-box, like a tool-chest, with 
little compartments : to put the com- 
bativeness into one little corner, and 
time and tune into another; to fur¬ 
nish the top story with recreation 
and the brain-cellar with destruction, 
is a very funny description of human 
nature. We have seen a section of 
the brain allotted out into comjjart- 
mente, with coloured designs of what 
is going on in these different compart¬ 
ments. In one little bump in the back 
of the head Pupid is crouching away 
in philoprogenitiveness j and as many 
as the arrows in Cupids hand, so 
many are the young children: happy 
is the man who has his quiver full of 
them in the posterior lobe of his 
brain 1 In another compartment the 
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combative man fan Irishman, we pre¬ 
sume) is flourishing a sprig of shil¬ 
lelagh over the body of a prostrate 
Pat; while bounded off only by thin 
partitions, a young lady in the bump 
of tune is playing an accompaniment 
to the rattle of sticksand skulls in com¬ 
bativeness. Number, all the while, is 
performing silent feats of arithmetic, 
and looking puzzled to know what 
all that noise can mean; and venera¬ 
tion, sweet saint, looks up from all the 
turmoil, to intercede for this distracted 
globe, into which the passions have 
been crowded so close that they have 
not room<o turn, and the soul’s man¬ 
sion has become a crazy tenement, let 
out to small lodgers—a set of fiddlers, 
tramps, journeymen cobblers, sweeps 
—who have turned it upside down, and 
make as much noise as if the whole 
house were their own. Make a clean 
sweep of th esc rascally squatters, and 
set up a strong will, as major-dgino 
again, is the only remedy for such 
pitiable folly. There is nothing like 
a good coloured engraving to show the 
foolery of modern phrenology. It is 
hard to believe that its advocates 
could ever in sober earnest have 1m.'- 
lievcd in this niind-iu-inatter theory. 
To lodge a men* v*na in the cur hove 
mho can be no easy matter, if the 
brain is honey combed out with sepa¬ 
rate cells for each separate desire or 
function. Tiie theory confutes itself, 
and cun only be met by a discharge 
of broad grins and guffaws from the 
bump of risibility. 

But this phrenological bilk, which 
cannot be endured when put forward 
uu (fraud serieux by polysyllabic pro¬ 
fessors, who keep colleges on the New 
Road, and open classes for ladies 
under a Frau Frofemrinn , becomes 
an exiiaiistless fund of wit when 
opened up by such writers as Mr. 
Grey son. We all know that mind 
thinks and acts through matter. 
There is evidently some connexion— 
no doubt a very close one—between 
the two. Exaggerate that ever so 
little—an inch to a man’s nose—and 
you get a capital caricature. Mr. 
Dickens is a great caricaturist of 
this kind. Every physiognomy is a 
kind of jelly-bag, into which he pours 
the rich iuice of humour. All his 
faces twinkle, and wriggle and jerk, as 
marionettes on a puppet-stage. Mr. 
Dickens’ characters are all too expres¬ 
sive. His humble man is eating hum- 
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blc pie, and Ilia mercantile man tot¬ 
ting up imaginary figures. Mrs. 
Merdle a bosom heaves and swells from 
one end of her fat existence to the 
other. She could be described by a 
cab-man as a “ stout-party that belongs 
to the bosom.” Unlike stage proper¬ 
ties in general, it is Mrs. Merdle who 
is false, and the bosom only real. The 
rest of the character is only “ stuf¬ 
fing” to fit on to this one funny 
thought. In all this we have the ex¬ 
aggeration of the connexion of mind 
ami matter. The folly of phrenology 
is the fun of novelists. Mr. Greyson 
has ft powerful vein of this Jnunonr. 
By a delicate stroke or two he dashes 
off such a pre-established harmony 
between mind and matter that the 
mind’s oddities crop out in the body, 
as Gall supposed tin? hidden soul 
bum]vs out on the cranium. 

Take as an instance of this amusing 
harmony between !>ody and mind. 
Talking of a young knave, who looked 
the truth while his tongue told the 
lie, lie says 

44 1 account none lost so long as there is 
schism in the body corporate; so long hs 
Conscience can get one organ fairly to 
contradict another: when ruddy shame 
sits on the checks, and lurking truth 
looks out from the eyes, however the 
tongue may bluster. The saddest of all 
spectacles is when Truth can get no 
organ to plead her cause; when the 
hardened brow and the unflinching eye, 
as well ns the tongue, arc in league 
against her, then, indbed, I give up all 
for lost. When truth looks no longer 
out irom tho eye; when the light is 
darkened and the curtains drawn in the 
window of the soul, I know site lies 
dead and is corrupting within. Jt is 
curious to see with how much more diffi¬ 
culty the eye can be corrupted than the 
tongue, and how when the latter is 
asseverating falsehood with oath upon 
oath (impudent knave!) the eye often 
still calmly docs homage to truth and 
looks 4 yes, yes, yes’ as fast as the other 
says 4 no, no, no.' 

“ 4 Betwixt nose and eyes a strange 
contest arose,' says Cowpcr, in his 
amusing little lawsuit respecting the 
spectacles. 41 It is a far more important 
and leas humorous cause that is often 
pleading between tho tongue and the 
eyo. If they hod a separate conscious¬ 
ness how mad would the tongue be that 
the eye is apt to be such a blab and tell¬ 
tale, and so inopportunely turns king’s 
evidence! 4 What need had you to put in 
your oar and spoil alii” one might 


imagine it saying. 4 Why could you not 
be quiet.’” 

Another instance of wit arising from 
the confusion between mind and 
matter, is in a letter to C. Mason, 
Esq., on the discoveries of Dr. Has- 
sall’s microscope:— 

44 Who will not wish,’’ he says, “ that 
he may go on and prosper in thus un¬ 
earthing human iniquity from its subtle 
retreats in infinitesimal atoms, when it 
thought to lie perdu as securely as in its 
own invisible thought.” 

The idea of detecting adulteration 
is too good to be restricted to things 
eaten and drunk, ro he proposes a 
moral solar microscope, that should lay 
hare, in a similar manner, all the 
foreign ingredients—the adulterate 
mixtures—which enter into the com¬ 
position of spurious virtue :— 

44 IIow amusing the report of analysis 
into these would read ! How we should 
find, on examination, a hundred pound 
donation to—Hospital by Alderman—, 
prompted by only two per cent, of charity, 
combined with ninety-eight per cent, of 
vanity and ostentation. A fine specimen, 
apparently, of devotion turning out, on 
being closely inspected, little else than 
chips of rites and ceremonies and the 
Buw-dust of formality, and with scarcely 
one per cent, of genuine devotion in it. 
A parcel of zeal, of the true vermilion 
dye, to all appearance, plainly consisting, 
when subjected to a higher power, of 
the vulgar, blood-red counterfeit of 
hatred and intolerance. A huge mass of 
unctuous religious talk, utterly destitute 
of a single particle of sincerity, the 
article being entirely composed of rancid . 
‘cant,’ scented with the essence of hy¬ 
pocrisy. An eloquent discourse of the 
Kev. Mr. Blarney discerned to have but 
five per cent, of gcuuinc emotion in it— 
the tears and pathos, warranted real, 
being nothing but old 1 theatrical pro- 

K ics.’ The decorous sorrows of an un- 
aker seen at a glance, and with 
scarcely higher power than that of com¬ 
mon spectacles, to be nothing but down¬ 
right hilarity painted black. The deep 
dejection of an heir tu a large estate dis¬ 
cerned to be similarly constituted. The 
tears of a whole party in a mourning- 
coach found to exhibit the merest tinc¬ 
ture of genuine grief for the deceased, 
what other emotion there was being the 
result of disappointed expectations. Such 
are some of the analyses one might ex¬ 
pect to see if we had but this wonder¬ 
working instrument, a moral solar mi¬ 
croscope ; hut, perhaps, it is ai well for 
us all that there is none.” 
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Take another amusing example of 
'the beard controversy pressed into the 
cause of theology. Mr. Greyson met 
a youngster who, though not old 
enough to have a beard, was old 
enough to l»c an Atheist, which ho 
owned with that sweet complacency 
with which so many sucking philoso¬ 
phers of our day, after reading Compto 
on the Vestiges, do the like :— 

“ He professed to have a reverence for 
his beard as a gift of nature, and to think 
it a sort of profanity to shave it. He 
innocently asked me why we should shave 
away 4 what nature had given us ? * 4 Why/ 
said I, ‘suppose nature has made a mis¬ 
take in giving us such a thing, is it not 
wi*>e to rectify it ?* * Made a mistake! ” 
said he. ‘Yes,’ said I; * nothing more 
easy according to your hypothesis, for 
you confess to Atheism. Why may not 
the lward bo an error of nature ? If un¬ 
intelligent laws of development, or un¬ 
conscious necessity, or blind clmnee has 
made the world and boards, I see no rea¬ 
son why you should suppose every thing 
for the best; ami as you have intelli¬ 
gence, at least thirst so,’ I continued, 
smiling, ‘and the universe has none , you 
and all of us ought to be allowed to re¬ 
form, alter, and amend at pleasure.* It 
wos not easy to see how to defend the 
orthodoxy of wearing beards as a gift of 
nature on such a theory.” 

Curiously enough, the argument 
from final causes -from the existence 
of pilosity in man and bcaat —is pro¬ 
nounced by Bacon not as wanting, 
but as ill-placed - 

“ For the cause that the hairs of the 
eyelids are to preserve the sight is no 
way contradictory to this—that pilosity 
is incident to the orifices of moisture.” 

It is perfectly fair to catch a Posi¬ 
tivist tripping; and if, after rejecting 
final causes altogether, he will insist 
on wearing a beard, liei^ause Nature 
herself “ designed” man to be adorned 
with this bushy appendage to his 
visage, it is evident that he uses the 
idea of a Presiding Intelligence, as the 
heathens do their idols—to l>e invoked 
when the occasion calls for it, and 
then laid aside in a dark comer, out 
of sight, till wanteil again. 

To Mr. Greyson—or to drop at once 
the alias which is no longer a conceal¬ 
ment—to Mr. Rogers’ admiration for 
Bishop Butler we may attribute the 
peculiar line of argument lie has fol¬ 
lowed out in his controversy with 
modem Deism. Divines now-a-days 


have very generally given up the pur¬ 
suit of the old, slippery shade of non¬ 
belief ; they have preferred to set for¬ 
ward—rightly, as we think—positive 
truth to hunting out and exposing 
negative error. There was a time in 
England when head-money for wolves 
was the only plan to exterminate them ; 
but til esc days have long since gone 
by; we now keep down wild beasts 
by replenishing the earth and subdu¬ 
ing it—as man increases the wild beast 
decreases. So it is with forms of un¬ 
belief or mislxdicf; they exist only oil 
sufferance till a better truth comes to 
disloclgc.thcm. Plato’s maxim—* 4 No 
man is willingly ignorant”—expresses, 
at least, onelalt of a great spiritual 
truth • - that the heart abhors a vacuum, 
and that a cold sliadow-of religion will 
occupy the uninhabited heart, as ghosts 
and rats infest the upper and under 
premises of uninhabited houses. 

Mr. Rogers, following Bishop But¬ 
lers example, has resolved to*argue 
men out of thoir belief in ghosts, not 
by taking down the shutters and let¬ 
ting in day-light on the dust and 
mould within, but by showing us tlml 
it is absurd for those who lielieve in 
spirits within the house to scout all 
belief in spirits outside the house.. 
Mr. Rogers, indeed, goes farther than 
the Bishop. He stretches the use of 
unalngy, as demonstrative against 
Deism, farther than it has ever been 
stretched lieforc. 

We quote the following from a life 
of Bishop Butler contributed by Mr. 
Rogers to the lust edition of the 
Lucy cIojhf ilia Brifcnunca :— 

“Further, we cannot but think that 
the coucluaivcness of Butler’s work, ns 
against its true object, the Deist, has 
often been underrated by many of its 
most genuine admirers. Thus, Dr. 
Chalmers,for instance, affirms that ‘those 
overrate the power of analogy who look 
to it for any very distinct or positive 
contribution to the Christian argument. 
To repel objections, in fact, is the great 
service which analogy has rendered tf f 
the cause of revelation, and it is the only 
service which we seek for at its hands!' 
This, abstractedly, is true; but, in fact, 
considering the position of the bulk of 
the objectors, that they have been in- 
viuci bly persuaded of the tru th ofTheism, 
and that their objections to Christianity 
have been exclusively or chiefly of tlio 
kind dealt with in the * Analogy,' the 
work is much more than an aroumentum 
ad humincm~it is not simply of negative 
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value. To such objectors it logically 
establishes the truth of Christianity, or 
it forces them to recede from Theism, 
which the bulk will not do. If a man 
says, 4 1 am invincibly persuaded of the 
truth of proposition A, but I cannot re¬ 
ceive proposition B, because objections 
a, b , c are opposed to it; if these were 
removed, my objections would cease.’ 
Then, if you can show that a, b , c 
equally apply to the proposition A, his 
reception of which, he says, is based on 
invincible evidence, you do really compel 
such a man to believo that not only B 
may be true, but that it U true, unless he 
is willing (which few in the parallel case 
arc) 1o abandon proposition A as well ns 
B. This is precisely the condition in 
which the majority of Deists have ever 
been, if wo may judge from their writ¬ 
ings.” 

Now, thin criticism on Butler ex¬ 
plains to us Mr. Rogers’ short and easy 
method with the Deists of his day. 
He has declared war against the 
Bedouins of non-belief, and deter¬ 
mined not only to drive them away 
from the frontier line of the faith, but 
even to exterminate them in their 
mountain fastnesses. Surrender or 
die is the last summons sent in to the 
Deist, shut in in his gloomy cavern, 
hemmed in by armed men, and all 
retreat cut off. The straw i« piled 
up, the match is applied, and nothing 
remains for the poor Deist but to die 
the death of the Atheist or to sur¬ 
render to this Christian Pelissier. 

\Vc fear Mr. Rogers makes too much 
of his Analogy. The method with the 
Deist is not quite so short and easy 
as many of those modern champions 
of Christendom think. Their error is, 
that they misteie their adversary's 
position—they judge of his tactics by 
their own. To the Christian mi nil 
there is nothiug between “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus” and blank, utter 
Atheism. St. Paul says, for instance, 
that, if driven from his settled faith in 
the resurrection of Christ, he should 
fall back into Epicurean indifference — 

“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” But the Deist is seldom 
driven to such a dilemma. On the 
one hand, he has less assurance; on 
tho other hand, less doubt We 
soar into the highest heaven of faith, 
over the dark abyss of non-belief; 
and those who have never soared, have 
never seen the yawning chasm into 
which others have fallen. Faith 
builds her nest with the eagle on the 
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brink of a precipice; she tries her 
young wings over that abyss, and her 
first nutter sunwards and heavenwards 
shows her the depths into which she 
may fall through presumption or un¬ 
belief. But generally, if not always, 
your Deist is a mind of a very differ- 
ept order. It l>clieves in matter and 
general laws, and an over-soul, and 
feels no more bound to tell you the 
oxact. being of that over-soul, whether 
One or Many, whether immanent in 
matter, or transcending matter, than 
to tell you what matter itself con¬ 
sists in, or how many general laws 
there are in the universe. You 
caunot put. to a mind of this sort 
the alternative between Theism and 
Atheism. He is not quite sure what 
kind of Theist lie is, so that your 
threat of considering him an Atheist, 
is a brut inn fuhneu which terrifies 
him not A cannon-shot will, it is 
said, break a water-spout, and ships 
have l>ecn saved by thus boldly facing 
tho danger. So when Deism attacks 
Christianity, analogy will break and 
'disperse that great sca-serjKMit of 
cloud aud spray, that erects itself to 
overwhelm the truth. But we must 
be content with our victory. Analogy 
cannot coerce belief. Logic 1ms done 
all it can do for us, when it shows that 
Christianity is highly reasonable, and 
a middle state of Deism highly unrea¬ 
sonable. But it is for every one to 
make up his mind for himself, whe¬ 
ther the reasonableness on the one 
side, and unreasonableness on the 
other, are so great that he must give 
up his neutrality, and take a decided 
stand on the side of Christ. 

Mr. Rogers complains that the argu¬ 
ment from analogy is underrated, and 
proceeds accordingly, as we think, to 
overrate it. He admits that there are 
objections a, b , c, against revealed reli¬ 
gion, but replies that the same objec¬ 
tions tell against natural; and that if 
we accept natural religion nothmth- 
standing these difficulties, that we 
are bound to do the same by revealed. 
But there is this essential difference 
between the two eases: revealed 
religion presupposes the existence of 
difficulties in natural religion. It is 
on account of these difficulties that a 
revelation is supposed to be given. 
It is a cruel way to clear up the diffi¬ 
culties of belief by telling us of the diffi¬ 
culties of unbelief. I know that al¬ 
ready, and it is because I want to get 
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rid of objections < 7 , h, c, that I fly to 
revelation, not because I want to see 
a kind of negative correspondence 
between the written and unwritten 
word. It is a mistake, then, to push 
Butler’s argument too far. It is a 
good argumentnm ad hominem , but 
nothing more; it confutes, but it cqn 
never convince. 

When doubt is one-sided, and men 
begin to pick and choose what articles 
of faith thev will accent, ami what 
reject, according to an arbitrary stand¬ 
ard of their own, it is perfectly fair 
to call upon them to show whv they 
reject one article, for which there is 
as good evidence as for the other. 
We have no right, for instance, to- 
pick out the supernatural parts out 
of the Gospel History, and to take 
the rest as a trustworthy historical 
narrative. The writers are worthy of 
our entire confidence, or none at all. 
Analogy is thus an invaluable wea¬ 
pon against that state of half scepti¬ 
cism which is so common in our day; 
but it tells against the dogmatic side 
of Deism, not its sceptical. The Pala¬ 
din’s sword that could cleave t hrough 
a Payniiu’s cap and skull, was limiting 
the air when it struck at Spirits. 
Reason can only cope with unreason 
—sunilia similitu*-- unbelief glides 
away from the broadsword of ana¬ 
logy. It sweeps and passes out into 
thin air. Analogy having delivered 
her testimony in the shape of the 
anjnmentum ad hominem , and rolled 
back upon Deism the absurdity sup- 

J ioscd to lie against Christianity, has 
one all it can do. It is entering on 
a very perilous task indeed, in count¬ 
ing up the difficulties of the two 
creeds, Deist and Christian, to admit 
that the two stand even on a like foot¬ 
ing. The fact is, that the same objec¬ 
tions, a, b , c, do not apply to revealed 
religion as to natural. The difficul¬ 
ties of Theism are the existence of 
evil, physical and moral, and the blind 
action of general laws. These three 
objections (we will call them a , c) 

dim my conception of the divino 
power and goodness-—in short, they 
interrupt the passage of thought from 
nature up to nature’s God. Now, so 
far from these objections, a, 6, c, being 
reproduced in the Bible, they are the 
three that the Bible seems given to 
set aside or account for. The Bible 
has difficulties of its own, we admit. 
Why all are not saved; why redemp- 
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tion in Christ was not sooner preached 
to men; and why still the Gospel 
makes such slow way in the world. 
But these (we will call them .r, y, z) are 
of a different lind from the a , b> c, 
aliove enumerated. They may be inse¬ 
parable from our finite view of things, 
and God may hereafter clear them up; 
but revelation seems to be not given 
to clear up these objections, a. b, c, of 
natural religion. The Bible does not 
tell us the origin of evil, but it tells 
us the origin of evil in men. It does 
not tell us why God acts through 
general laws but it tells us that 
special providences arc also part of 
his government—yea, that the very 
hairs of our head arc all numbered. 
Rightly interpreted, it is the key to 
the mystery of natural religion, not 
another lock with wards as intricate. 
Revealed religion comes to us as the 
ungel to sleeping Peter, to cause the 
gates and liars of our prison of na¬ 
ture to fly open of them selves It 
d«hw not tell us, it is true, why it 
came to us rather than others, or 
why wc fell into prison, or when the 
decree for our release went forth; but 
these objections arc of quite a different 
kind from the solid chains and bars 
that lay on us in our state of nature; 
and would be not be in a waking 
dream who should stand in the street 
and rul) his eyes over the. new class 
of objections into which he was intro¬ 
duced—who should draw up an ana¬ 
logy between the bolts ana bars in¬ 
side the prison, and the doubts of a 
waking consciousness outside the pri¬ 
son] The contrast, not the corres¬ 
pondence between the two, is that 
which most strikes #s on comparing 
natural and revealed religion. Our 
objections, then, to Mr. Rogers’ state¬ 
ment of the use of analogy may be 
summed up as follows:— 

J. A revelation should not repeat 
the difficulties found in natural reli¬ 
gion, but rather explain them. 

2. The objections to natural reli¬ 
gion are less in degree, as well as dify 
ferent in kind, from these in revealed. 
For the one end in time, the other are 
carried forward into eternity. 

3. Natural religion carries with it 
no corresponding obligtion to duty: 
the Deist is not bound, therefore, to 
renounce his Deism because he cannot 
prove it 

In conclusion, we have to express 
our thanks to the proprietors of the 
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Encyclopaedia Britannicn for such 
additions to their stately quartos as 
this short life of Bishop Butler, by 
Henry Rogers. De minimis non cu¬ 
rat lex , is a lax principle too often 
adopted by compilers of such Cyclo¬ 
pean books as the Britannica . The 
dissertations and most important trea¬ 
tises are all that call for special atten¬ 
tion, and the rest is thrown in as dust 
and rubble is tilled in by dishonest 
builders between the outer and inner 
walls of a house. This edition of the 
Britannica is distinguished in this, 
that some of the most distinguished 
names in English literature are found 
contributing a page here and there of 
mature and ripe criticisms, worthy of 
being detached and set by thorn selves. 

“Hindoo architects,” sftys Bishop 


Hcber, “build like giants and finish 
like goldsmiths.” Such granite and 
marble, inlaid with precious stones, are 
the pages of this mausoleum of lean¬ 
ing. In standing before the Taj Mahal, 
we do not say it is above praise, but 
we are put above fault-finding. So 
with a work like this new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , its omis¬ 
sions, if many, are more than out¬ 
balanced by its splendid additions. 
It is the standard work of reference 
of the age, and all we can wish for it 
is, that when left behind, as it must 
some years hence, in the march of 
science, a new edition will be called 
for and brought down to the time as 
completely as this eighth edition has 
been. 


RIDES UPON MULES ANI) DONKEYS.—NO. I. 

HOW WE RODE TO THE WADY NATROOH. 


Strange to say, Ali Mousa knows 
nothing of the way there; he to whom 
the Nile trip, the long desert and the 
short, are as familiur as is the drive, 
from Sackville-street to the Phoenix 
to a Dublin carman: he positively 
knows nothing of the way there, but 
lias a friend, a Copt, from whom he 
will gather that information, which 
tendered by ourselves, appears to him 
apocryphal, though lie is too civil to 
say so. 

Dear readers, such of you as have 
not “ dune your Egypt” yet, out with 
your note-books, and in spite of this 
shortcoming, down with the name of 
this same Ali Mousa. You shall do 
well, take our word for it—ours who, 
mind you, are at our “ Egypt re¬ 
visited"’—for where shall you find 
readily, a smarter, handsomer, stur¬ 
dier, handier fellow than he—a more 
“marvellously proper man of liis 
inches Y y —resolute, plucky, speaking 
such good, intelligible, and intelligent 
English as seldom proceeds from the 
lips of an Egyptian dragoman. 

Yes l fail not to inauire from Herr 
ZeeV mine host of tne “ Peninsular 
and Oriental” at Alexandria, whether 
Ali Mousa, the dragoman, be yet dis¬ 
engaged, when you, dear readers, are 
starting upon your Nile trip: and if, 
perchance, some freak of a tourist’s 
VOL. lii.— NO. CCCVII. 


fancy should turn you aside to the 
salt and sandy district of Nitria, Ali 
Mousa well knows the way there now. 

Prosaic enough is the beginning of 
the journey—and yet, perhaps, it is 
not quite fair to say so. There is 
something strange and almost bowil- 
dering, as the journals of tourists and 
Indian transit travellers in abundance 
have recorded, about the confused 
jumble of Europeanism and Oriental¬ 
ism which makes up Alexandrine ex¬ 
istence. Commonplace enough is a 
rush to a railway station in the early- 
morning; but, after all, there is some¬ 
thing queer in rushing thither on a 
wriggling, shuffling, gallopping don¬ 
key, yourself perched on a cunously- 
padded pack-saddle, and clutching 
convulsively at a bridle on whicn 
jingle, rattle, and clang nondescript 
ornaments of brass and tin. To run 
over a street-boy or two on the way 
may be commonplace enough, like¬ 
wise; but it is rather queer to see 
that the prostrate Arab urchin sprawls 
in company with two blacking brashes 
and a bottle of liquid Japan, which 
roll from a box slung over his shoul¬ 
der, and to find thus that the great 
shoeblack brigade movement has- 
reached even so far as this, and has*, 
embraced, in its beneficent discipline, 
even these little, trowserless, blacka- 
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moor followers of Mahommed. Nay, 
if even one should make his way to 
the railway station aforesaid after 
true European fashion, as he may do 
in an omnibus, there is something new 
and strange to many in discovering 
that the stoppage which threatens 
the calamity oi arriving too late for 
the train is occasioned by no jam of 
carte, carriages, trucks, or drays, but 
by the interminable defiling of a long 
string of ungainly camels, whose many 
sores and warty excrescences, and pa¬ 
tient melancholy looks, almost con¬ 
vert into pity the Btormy fierceness 
roused by the delay which their 
slow, limping, imperturbable gait has 
brought about. 

But after all, on the platform, or in 
the first-class carriage, the European, 
and especially the British variety of 
the species, is at home. The engine- 
drivers have, indeed, tarbooshes, or 
red cloth caps, with long blue silk 
tassels, on their heads, but their 
jackets and trowsers are unmistak¬ 
able British fustians, greased and oiled 
fantastically after*the well-known or¬ 
dinary British railway fashion. There 
is a profusion of beard and moustache 
on the ffriiny faces, surpassing perhaps 
that which the moustache movement 
has introduced of late years at home; 
but the faces are undoubtedly New¬ 
castle and Gateshead faces which peer 
out from those hirsute adornments. 
The locomotive, or more correctly, its 
tender, has, it is true, a foreign look, 
by reason of that awning rigged up 
to protect its ministering stokers from 
the fierce rays of an Egyptian mid¬ 
day sun. But Bolton-le-Moors gleam 

S i your eyesight from some bur- 
eel brass plate upon the panting 
ecarabffius-like body of the engine; 
and when the wmstle and shriek 
burst upon the ear, that tortured 
oigan seems to detect in shriek and 
whistle a broad Lancashire twang. 
You are whisking along by the margin 
of the Mareotie Lake, which of itself 
tells no tale of the whereabouts, and 
might be part of the Wash, or some 
other fenny district in eastern coun¬ 
ties ; but the company in which you 
find your-old friends, gulls, snipes, 
ducks, and herons, will not allow con¬ 
tinued indulgence in the delusion, for 
here flutter aaiuaks, the famous friends 
of the crocodile; there stalk Nmnidian 
cranes intermingled with the white 
.was; and, farther out, perhaps, the 


spoonbills and the pelicans wing a 
heavy flight, whilst huge brown lutes 
and grey vultures circle overhead. 

AVe must not stay to talk of the 
stations, even when a town so com¬ 
pletely Egyptian as Damanhour, with 
its mean houses of burnt bricks and 
mud, topped by white minarets here 
and there, is overlooked by the loit¬ 
erer on the platform. No! we are in 
a hurry; we have, in a breath, refused 
to purchase roast pigeons, ana to pick 
them as a bonne Voitche, with our fin¬ 
gers, out of the dish of the dusky 
vendor, amazed at our want of taste. 
Hard-boiled eggs we have, in the same 
breath, declined to purchase front the 
“Bint,” or girl in the long indigo- 
dyed garments, who scarcely succeeds 
in hiding fn its folds, as she protrudes 
her tray, her kold-sUiined eyes, her 
short, rounded nose, whence ban»s a 
ring of brass set with a glass bead or 
two—and her chin, whose dimple is 
disfigured, if it exist, by the blue de¬ 
vice tattooed io lilies or dots upon it. 
But we have'eagerly gulped down a 
tin of cool water, i>oured from the 
goatskin slung across that water-car¬ 
rier’s sturdy shoulders; wo have has¬ 
tily crammed our jxjckets with the 
oranges bought, after a hasty Oriental 
bargain conflict., at the rate of five 
for twopence: and we are once more 
whirling along, with that Lancashire 
shriek and whistle quivering through 
our luckless ear drums—with the rich, 
dee)) green, Egyptian fields on either 
hand, of which we shall have occa¬ 
sion to s]>eak more particularly by- 
and-by. 

And now wc are at Kafr-el-Ais, 
between which and its opposite neigh¬ 
bour, Kafr-e-Zagat, rolls the strong, 
deep, muddy stream of ancient Father 
Nile. 

Ah! what a clang of hammers, and 
what panting of steam-oppressed en¬ 
gine lungs! What piles, and planks, 
and coffer-dams are here! On either 
bank, what heterogeneous assemblage 
of mud huts, for Egyptian fellaheen 
or labourers; of railway wooden co£ 
tages, for English foremen and me¬ 
chanics; of canvass or dark hair¬ 
cloth tenta for all the swarming 
Arab population, drawn even from 
the desert borderland, to help in the 
great work of bridging over the 
world-renowned venerable flood with 
some, wonderful, some tubular com¬ 
bination of iron-work and stone 1 
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Ali has preceded us, and scarcely 
has the ruddy station-master, with 
his broad, honest, north-country 
countenance, stowed away for us our 
baggage within the safe stronghold 
of nis own sitting-room, than he 
makes his appearance, lamenting the 
lateness of the hour, for the sun is 
well past the meridian ; and fore¬ 
telling, as it came to pass, sure 
enough, that it would ho two o’clock, 
or more, ere the ferry ho crossed, the 
mules saddled, and ourselves away 
across the fields, making for the point, 
some thirty miles distant, where we 
arc to strike the Nile again*and cross 
it once more in the neighbourhood of 
Teraneh. It was somewhat, delusive, 
that same expression, “the mules sad¬ 
dled,” peuding the otwration, as we 
Bat outside the dingy little coffee-hut, 
at Kafr-e-Zugat, and sipped scalding 
grouty coflee, of delicious flavour, out 
of those tiny China cups without 
handles, inserted rickctily in “fln- 
guana,” or, as one is* tempted to call 
them, brass egg-cups. As we thus sat 
and sipped, there would flit across the 
bruin a comfortable vision of such 
saddles as Alexandrine and Cairene 
donkeys bear, well stuffed upon tlio 
seat, and in the swelling red leather 
pommel which rises so appropriately 
to guard the equestrian from that 
propulsion over the long ears of his 
steed which its active heels suggest, 
not seldom, on a sudden. But when 
the clean-limbed, active, handsome 
quadrupeds, with eye of vicious omen, 
were at last produced, that flattering 
vision was loo speedily dispelled, for 
upon their tiacks a complicated dis¬ 
position of stick and antique horse¬ 
cloth. fragmentary pads and remnants 
of old sack, hail been compelled, with 
no small effort and skill, to produce 
a sort of platform, which reminded 
us, at once, of that flat hinder por¬ 
tion of a circus-horse’s saddle on 
which his daring rider performs his 
tumbling feats. It had oeen argued, 
we presume, that long legs—we arc 
so gifted by nature, craving pardon, 
gentle reader!—are capable of a wide 
stretch. The carpets, which consti¬ 
tuted all our means and appliances 
for the way, were spread gaily and 
pompously over all. And on to that 
platform, thus decked out, we were 
invited to vault forthwith. It must 
be conceded, in ail fairness, Jhat we 
wore not expected to maintain our¬ 


selves in that proud position without 
the adventitious aid of stirrups; but 
it may be doubted whether tne equi¬ 
librium of an inexperienced mule 
rider be much assisted by the inser¬ 
tion of his feet into brass stirrup- 
irons (no bull intended), dangling 
from either end of a rope, shitting 
with any pressure. Lean inadver¬ 
tently and lazily to the right, the 
accommodating stirrup yields until 
the right foot almost touches mother 
earth, whilst the left ascends with a 
rapid, unexpected jerk, inexpressively 
discomfiting. And furthermore, it 
may not be doubted that the comfort 
of the rider can derive but little in¬ 
crease from the double circumstance 
of his tegs being gaitcrless, and of 
that shifting, scrubbing, sec-saw stir¬ 
rup-rope being made ot twisted hair, 
whiHU) bristles Btick out with a stub¬ 
born prickliness, sucli as would not 
dishonour the back of the most ill- 
tempered hedgehog. 

Well, wc are off at last!—soon oil' 
in more senses than one, for, unhap¬ 
pily, there is no disciple of Mr. Raroy 
amongst us, neither is there bit or 
bridle, nor any means of restraint 
Baring loose halters; and the look of 
vicious omen, descried specially in the 
eye of the iron-grey mule which Ali 
mounts has soon proved itself to be 
an “earnest reality.” A snort, a 
screech, a back jump, a plunge for¬ 
ward, and the melee, begun by the 
iron-grey, in general; all three qua¬ 
drupeds are biting and kicking. One 
or two of the bipods roll in the brown 
sandy duet; a third battles manfully 
with his only weapon, a portentous 
umbrella; but Hassan the Buffalo 
and Hassan the Noisy rush in, with 
shouts, to the rescuo, and haring 
I>artod the combatants, explain that 
any account of the conflict is matter 
for the Court Journal rather than 
for the United Service Gazette^ since 
the whole dispute is a mere quarrel 
for urecodency. 

We have taken the liberty of thus 
introducing the two mule drivers 
abruptly to our readers, who will have 
gathered already, that the mule 
riders were three — ourselves, a 
friend, and Ali Mousa, the dragoman. 
Hassans, Hameta, Mustaphaa, Selims, 
and Alia are so numerous in any Ma- 
hommedan comm unity, however small, 
that some distinguishing appendix 
must, of necessity, accompany the 
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n#me of each; and upon inquiring 
for some such, applicable to the brace 
of llassans who had undertaken to 
drive us to the Wady, of whose 
whereabout they also wore profoundly 
ignorant, we were informed that the 
tall, ugly, lanky-legged, pock-marked 
Hassan rejoiced in the bucolic sur¬ 
name of the Buffalo, whereas his 
younger, shorter companion, with a 
more cheerful cut of ugliness on his 
brown physiognomy, was known 
amongst his intimates as Hassan the 
Noisy. 

Thanks to these worthies, the great 
question of precedence lwing settled— 
vice in this case proving its own re¬ 
ward, and Ali’s iron-grey being suf¬ 
fered to lead without dispute, on wo 
went in. single file, the procession 
headed by tfio Buffalo on foot ami 
closed by the Noisy, mounted upon a 
rough whitcy-brown donkey, destitute 
of saddle, destitute of bridle, but with 
an amulet, fastened by a gaudy string 
of yellow and red worsted round his 
neck. He had a downcast and mel¬ 
ancholy look that A'hitey-brown don¬ 
key, with a decided limp in his gait. 
His coming was an after-thought, for 
the little black bag, which was all our 
baggage, did not seem to call for an 
extra beast of burden ; nevertheless, 
as it lias often proved in this lower 
world of ours, that after-thought 
turned out to have been the prompt¬ 
ing of the deepest prudence—and that 
scrubby donkey, a supplement of 
strength, a Btay, and a resource incal¬ 
culable. 

Those who have read (who has 
not?) Mr. Stanley's “Notes of Eastern 
Travel/' will remember how he finds 
himself at a loss to describe, even as 
seen from a Nile boat, the intense 
verdurous green of the cultivated 
Egyptian land. The paint brush, not 
the pen, can give anv adequate idea 
of it; and even the brush, to do so, 
must not be in the hand of an artist 
timid and anxious to “tone down." 
Riding along thus, in narrow paths 
or on the brink of the lesser canals— 
empty, but still moist in places, now 
it is the first of March—the eye 
plunges and 1 withes delightedly in trie 
sea of green on either side. Tnerc are 
the wide patches of basseem, a sort 
of trefoil, in which sleek oxen, clumsy 
buffaloes, ungainly camels, and here 
and there, tethered apart, a well-bred 
Arab mare and her foal are revelling 


and fattening almost visibly. There 
too browse and gambol flocks of sheep 
and goats, whose lambs and kids frolic 
together, and are with difficulty driven 
l>ack, by little Arab-featured boys and 
girls, from the next wide expanse of 
a differently shaded verdure. That is 
a crop of beans, as your sense of smell 
would tell you, were you to ride past 
blindfold, so heavy is the air with 
the perfume of their flowers of almost 
overpowering sweetness. Then there 
are the lupins, their leaf is yet young, 
and their stem not far above ground — 
and then there are miles of that wav¬ 
ing greeq com, which in six weeks 
hence or so shall all be miles of wav¬ 
ing gold. 

It is indeed a sea of green not only 
for extent but for the level surface, 
stretching away and away without a 
rise or hillock to break it, save only 
where the rich brown earthy ridge of 
the embankments recalls to you the 
secret of all this verdurous wealth, 
and keeps alivp in you the souse of 
your nearness to the harvest-giving- 
Nile. The white minarets and less 
graceful telegraph towel's, which rise 
up against the shy from time to time, 
keep up rather than destroy the mari¬ 
time images; they are like beacons 
and ligUt-hoiwes, seen on low spits of 
land, far of; and oven the palm trees, 
which in this part of the couiitry run 
to great height and have not very 
thick-tufted heads, might almost pass 
for the masts of ships that have made? 
for shelter and furled their sails. One 
by cue the villages are passed through 
or passed by, which these minarets 
and towers overtop. The hoopooes, 
with their golden crests, the gift of 
the great Solomon, as Arab legend 
runs; the wild doves, with their breasts 
of purple satin shot with ruby red, flit 
from the mimosas or the sycamore fig 
trees round about the mud-walls— 
whilst hooded crows stalk gravely, 
and zikzaks run and bob up and down 

r n their slender-stilted legs among 
tombs which lie close at hand r 
There is something striking, some¬ 
thing touching about the good intel¬ 
ligence wldch seems to reign between 
the feathered and the unfeathered 
bipeds of these Egyptian villages. In 
the meadows those pretty white spe¬ 
cimens of the heron tribe, which 
Anglo-Indians call paddy birds, poise 
themselves fearlessly on one leg, within 
a yardor twoof theoldmen or the young 
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girls who are tending the cattle, twirl¬ 
ing the while a sort of spindle to con¬ 
vert the cotton, on their short distaff 
into a coarse thread. Nay, in the 
small pools outside the villages, long- 
legged little waders, first-cousins of 
snipes and water rails, paddle and 
patter, and peck for worms, and snails, 
and caddies, within a quarter stone 
throw of urchins who, strange to say, 
molest them not. And as for pigeons, 
who knows not that those fantastic 
towering cones, curiously built up of 
crockery-ware and mud, which give 
the chief characteristic to the outline 
of the fellah’s dwelling-lions**, are the 
abodes provided by flic Mussulman 
tiller of the soil for the favourite bird, 
whose nest, tenanted and undisturbed 
at the mouth of the cave of Tha, 
whilst the fugitive prophet lay con¬ 
cealed there, seyved, with the spider’s 
web, to convince the eager searchers 
after his life, that the object of their 
sanguinary search could not have taken 
refuge within l • 

Presently, upon our right hand, as 
we ride along, the red disc of the sun 
touches the line of the horizon. It is 
no grand sunset, but it has a peculiar 
aspect; wc have, seen sit home, some¬ 
times, that dull glazed red, shooting 
forth no rays,but then it was through a 
veil of fog that we saw the sun go down 
so—whereas, this evening, the inter¬ 
vening dimness is caused by a curtain 
of tine sand hull" up between it and 
us by the north wind, which has raised 
that sand-fog from tin*, edge of the 
great Lybian Desert, out there in the 
west. 

On we ride through the darkness, 
the prudent mules keeping their nos¬ 
trils within an inch or two of the 
ground, finding their safe way ovor 
every broken rugged patch, as a dog 
following the scent of game; now and 
then, in solitary places, a gray jackal 
slouches by; now and then wc know 
that we are near a thickly peopled 
village, by the baying and bark of a 
hundred watchful dogs, but we dis¬ 
cern by that. aJone the presence of 
human habitations, for rarely does a 
cheerful gleam of light reveal it—a 
circumstance which has, for us, a very 
novel and a very (billing, dispiriting 
effect. 

At Nadr, however, the little oil 
lamps hung up before the cog^j 
houses welcome us, with c}y^ nU 


gleam, to the spot at which we are to 
cross the Nile, or, rather, at which we 
should have done so, but for the un¬ 
toward circumstance that the ferry¬ 
boat was moored upon the opposite 
bank, and that no shout or screech of 
ours could move the ferryman to come 
across. There was nothing for it, 
then, but resignation to fate, to fried 
and onions, to coffee, to a sere- 
c of flute and darabookah ; and, 
finally, to countless flies aud fleas 
on one of the baked mud divans in¬ 
side. If any one shall inquire con¬ 
cerning the darabookah, let him 
understand that it is a combination 
of clay cylinder aud stretched parch¬ 
ment, akin to tambourine, kettle-drum, 
and tom-tom, beaten by fingers alone ; 
but capable, under the fingers of such 
an artist as he of the Nadr eoffee- 
sliop, of producing the strangest and 
most unexpected effects of sound. 

One kind office the fleas rendered 
us (wc would not be ungrateful): thcro 
was no objection to an early start 
next morning—a start, not across the 
river, but along its banks, in a dense, 
steamy fog, ominous of coining heat. 
Hot enough it was, too, when, alter 
a three-hours’ vide, we reached GYz- 
aic, and then at once put over to 
the opposite, side : so hot that wc 
were truly thankful to be cut short, 
in our march ui»on the minarets of 
Teraneh by intelligence, picked up 
from a peasant in a bean-field, con¬ 
cerning the presence of Gommos Ra¬ 
phael in Kafr cl Daood, the smaller 
village a quarter of h mile in front of 
us. Now this Raphael is the gom- 
mos, or in our university language, 
the rector, or rector ami bursar amah' 
gamated, of one of the very Cop6 
monasteries to visit which wtlie. 
making our way to the W^fed to 
iron-grey is, therefore, enc*; all we, 
make straight for the vjf: following, 
the other animals, W' r 
as in duty bound. it turns out, is 
Cominos Rap} • bad wc gone to 
not here aft^dd have fallen in with 
Teraneh w&chael. his deacon, repre- 
him; n 1 irably, and after cordial 

8 Cnte Jon«, suggests, that to spread a 
Bal >£uteidc the house, it being situate 
%n the shady side of the narrow 
street, to sit cross-legged thereupon, 
and sip the coffee, which his servant 
has already begiui to boil, are matters 
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again, we are movingly entreated to 
put off' 


of the utmost urgency, and such as 

alone can tend to the effectual attain- put off until to-morrow or the next day. 
menfc of the object in view. Obdurate Inglees ! scarcely will 

The population generally, Mussul- they brook the delay of catching that 
man and Oopt, are clearly of the same camel out of the clover-field, cutting 
opinion, ana having shaken liands a bundle of that clover, and filling 
with them all round, we squat upon that water-skin; scarcely will they en- 
the mats accordingly • and they begin, duro tlio affectionate leave-taking of 
upon the slenderest information con- their new Coptic friends. A small 
ceivable, to debate our affair with procession accompanies them to the 
great apparent interest. bank of the canal, which flows, but 

This jackdaw parliament resolves with a thin stream at this season, at 
itself seemingly into a committee of the back of the village ; some enthu- 
the whole house, for all its members, siaata of the small-lxiy interest even 
from the white-bearded Sheik-el- wade through it in company. Another 
Belled, or village elder, in turban and field of .rich brown sandy mould is 
caftan, and slippers, with pij>e in passed, and then the cushiony footfall 
hand, down to the skull-capped, blue- of Ali Abou Halieeh’s camel is on the 
shirted, barefooted donkey-boy, de- burning gravelly sand of the sloping 

upland, and at *ncc they are in the 
desolate Wfuly. A reddish, yellow 


liver their sentiments repeatedly, with 

id vehen 


no small warmth and vehemence. 
The condensation, however, of the 
report presented is admirable, for one 
word gives the result of the whole 


gravel, sandy everywhere, and merg¬ 
ing into pure sand-drifts here and 
there ; an undulating expanse of it, 


deliberation—and to any reader of the with occasional deep depressions: such 
slightest Eastern experience, it is need- is the Wady. Jt might be the gravel- 
less to say, that one word is “Bookra!” walk of some inconceivable giant’s 
“Bookra! to-ihonw! yes!” It garden, who had neglected of late the 
is proposed and seconded that the use of his stupendous garden-roller ; 
Hawajees, the Frank gentlemen, shall or, it might be (as our ungeological 
see about going to the WUdy to-mor- mind conceives it the gravelly 
row*. Carried without a division. We bed of some vast ocean inlet, from 
presume it is quite as needless to add, which the water has gone away, and 
that the perverse great British Hawa- carried the seaweeds along with it. 
jees respectfully decline, in this one Indeed, there is something seaweedy 
instance, to bow to the decision of the still about the prickly shrubs and 
House. “ Bookra ma fish !” There grasses growing here and there ; and 
is no to-morrow, say these heady the lean, ugly, square-headed lizards, 
despisers of “Kef, or quiet. “ Irish- that creep alxnit, look as if they want- 
allah” please heaven, they will go, ed the sea-water back again, just to 
“yoom di” this day—they will go, soften and puff out, and bloat their 
“ gawan,” directly. This unexpected wrinkled skins, find make respectable 
and unaccountable obstinacy of these efts and slimy saurians of them once 
sons of restless fathers causes the more, 
iscussion to enter upon a new phase, That heat-portending mist, this 
aiwise resuinable m a single word, morning, was an honest promisee. Heat 
needhat word—to name it is also indeed ! About three o’clock its pro¬ 
word irfor Eastern experience—that raise was fulfilled m earnest in the 
Out of fcsheesh ! W&dy. A scorching desert, mirage 

far more ea^pewed fiercer heat, and and all, for one might have sworn 
debate—after ii vehemence of this that the long march had been ahort- 

5na 




ened by enchantment, and that ji^st 


tion, amendment, 1 ^ discussion, mo¬ 
tion, counter-amencfir> counter-mo- 
sions manifold—there i& and di**- 
the definite ideas of 0 ne atlen ^ th 
Habseh, of a camel to him iJL A P° U - - 

ofan indispensable water-skin, one ca . n . , , , 

some half-dozen dollars to be paid tamansks alo »§ the bnnk, and t 
the true guidance, service, anduse di reflection °?them shimmering 
aU three upon the expedition, which, wavelets ! 

Well! wc know that the lakes 


below the ridge there one saw tne 
salt lakes gleaming in the sun, with 
a ripple on their burnished surface. 
Why, beyond a doubt, there they are ; 

the bushy growth of 

see 



in 
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are salt, and that our water-skin 
there is brimful of sweet water : so 
there is no cruelty in the illusion for 
us, though it be so vivid as to show ub 
what those who are perishing of thirst 
may suffer from the deceitful vision. 

On the great gravel walk we fall in 
with two men, at longintervals : the 
first is from Kafr el Daood, looking 
for a stray cow. Lil»orty must l)c very 
sweet to the hearts of some cows, since 
it can tempt them from those unc¬ 
tuous fields of baaseem into this 
pasture-ground of starveling lizards! 
The second rencontre is that of what 
tho Greeks might fairly call a wcli- 

S ‘. man ; for he is a youtlf, who lias 
n just fourteen hours on foot in 
the WfUly, this burning day, and has 
hail neither bite nor sun ; neverthe¬ 
less he was carrying him bravely 
when he camo across us ; and would 
not sutler himself to betray more than 
a seemly delight at the lon^ pull he 
took at the water-skin, or at the goodly 
supply of fresh-baked Arab bannocks, 
wliicli wo sent kinJ off munching 
thankfully. 

As for us, wc toiled on upon that 
parching sea-bottom, the pebbles of 
bright red, or of transparent white, 
which, from time to time, we stoopccl 
to pick up, helping to justify the ex¬ 
pression. 

In course of timo, as it happens 
most days everywhere, down went 
the sun, m a cloudless sky of purple 
and gold, such as docs not happen 
most days everywhere. In course of 
time also the power of our much en¬ 
during mules had begun to ting. Nor 
could the remonstrances of either 
Hassan, who had travelled ride and 
tie upon tho whitey-brown donkey 
the live-long day, revive their droop¬ 
ing spirits. We grant it is a startling 
announcement in natural history to 
hear, “ O mule, thou art a dog, and a 
father, moreover, of pigsbut such a 
missile hurled at the offender quick¬ 
ens not the drooping pace. Nay, the 
two-fold contradictory sting of the 
insult, “0 mule, thou hast eaten pig’s 
flesh, and art a Jew,” fails in this in¬ 
stance at least, of a ronovating effect 
A halt is therefore determined upon, 
with food and rest for man and beast. 

Ali Abou Habseh—or briefly, Ali 
Gamalji,the camel-driver, as we called 
him, in distinction from Ali, the dra¬ 
goman—Ali Gamajji, spite of his pos¬ 
session of a fixed abode in a Fellaheen 


village is, by vocation and habit, a 
thorough wandering Arab, Bedawee 
to the backbone : for Ali’a profession 
is that of cattle-dealer in a small way; 
and in discharge of its duties, he and 
his camel go perpetually to and fro, 
not to fairs and markets only in the 
towns and villages of the rich Delta, 
but on tho outskirts of all cultivated 
civilized peasant life, here and there, 
far away into deserts and wilder¬ 
nesses. where roving Arabs breed 
cows, buffaloes, or camels. 

Ali Gamalji has a prudent and 
wholesome Bedaweeu objection to 
blazoning his whereabouts, at night 
in Wildies, and such like out-of-tne- 
way places, by the ostentatious gloam¬ 
ing of blazing files and lighted lan¬ 
terns. The desert is a wide caravan¬ 
serai ; but'as there are no locks worth 
mentioning upon the bed-room doors, 
he is of opinion that it is well not to 
inform other gentlemen, who may be 
nutting up there, of the exact num¬ 
ber of your sleeping apartment. Ac¬ 
cordingly, no sooner has the fire of 
dried thorny scrub fulfilled its office 
of roasting a certain wild duck, shot 
last evening upon a canal-1 milk by one 
of our party, than he insists upon 
stamping it out at once; and as no 
moon is risen yet, the convivial after- 
dinner hour is to lx* spent in staring 
at one another in the dark. But even 
his Bovere curfew regulations do not 
extend to the forbidding of a chi- 
liouque or a cigar, a specimen of which 
latter luxury ho gratefully accepts, 
though ignorant, as it appears, of the 
exact method of its use—an ignorance 
Boon dispelled by intelligent if hasty 
instructions. He is a pleasant con¬ 
versable cattle-dealer, this Ali; and 
something suggests to us, somehow, 
that he is the very man to relate an 
unsophisticated Arab tale of genii or 
efreet sprite or fairy ; and conversa¬ 
tion being craftily brought round by 
us to topics such as these, he is in¬ 
duced to recite the following short 
story, which we am honestly give to 
our readers as genuine, such as we 
heard it, seated upon the sand still 
warm from the sun of the desert, the 
blue smoke from the reciter’s lips 
curling and wreathing in the balmy 
desert air. - 

There was a certain old Sheik, whose 
wife was dead, and had left him, 
happy mother! no less than seven fine 
sons. Now this old Sheik understood 
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that it would be wise, and right, and 
prosperous, not to take wives for these 
seven brothers, unless he should find 
for them seven sisters bom, as them¬ 
selves, of one father and one mother. 
But among all his kinsfolk and ac¬ 
quaintance ; nay, among all his fellow- 
townsmen, and in all the neighbouring 
villages, was no single household to 
be found wherein were seven maiden 
* laughters of one same father and 
mother. Wherefore, this old Sheik, 
upon a certain day, called his seven 
sons together, blessed them, and bade 
them live in peace and brotherhood 
till he should return from a distant 
journey ; then took his beads and his 
staff in hand, mounted his camel, rode 
out of the gate of his town, and far 
away. Far us he went, however, in at 
the gates of many towns aiid villages, 
and presently out at them again, he 
found not the seven sister brides for 
whom he sought, bo he went on yet 
farther and farther, through wildies, 
that is valleys, and over jebels, that 
is mountains; but under tents as well 
as under house-roofc he failed to find 
the maidens. 

One day, as he journeyed, he fell in 
with a stranger, in answer to whose 
questions lie told the object of liis 
search. “ 0 Sheik,” said t hat stranger, 
44 we are well met. In the harem of 
mine house live my seven daughters, 
whom oue mother Imre; turn aside 
with me and honour mine abode with 
thy presence this night; take food 
and rest, and we will talk at greater 
length of thy business.” 

So the Sheik hearkened to the 
stranger, and accepted his offers of 
hospitality, and turned aside his 
earners head to go with him; for he 
knew not that his host was a King of 
malicious Jinns. 

When they were entered into the 
palace, this King of the Jinns led the 
old Sheik into seven great rooms, one 
after the other: in all which seven 
rooms chains and ropes were stretched 
and hung, and from them dangled 
hapless men, suspended in agony, some 
by the fingers, some by the toes, some 
by the beard, and some by the lock of 
unshaven hair which tops a true 
believer’s head Oriesandgroansfilled 
the air. Scarcely had they entered the 
seventh of these dismal rooms when 
fierce and cruel efreeta seized the 
terrified old Sheik, and strung him 
up in company with the rest. 


Long and weary were the days and 
months, during which no tidings of 
their dear father came to the seven 
sons whom he had left at home. All 
loved him, and all regretted him; but 
none so truly, none so keenly, as the 
youngest brother of all, the seventh 
son, who, no longer able -to endure 
suspense, baked a large batch of bread 
on the coals, filled a leather zem- 
zeemeh with Nile water, took leave 
of his brothers, and departed in search 
of their father. Now he was a clever 
lad; no less than an affectionate; and, 
moreover, knew a powerful spell or 
two of magic. How fate led him also 
to the palace of the King of the Jinns 
is not known: but it is certain that, 
once arrived there, he made good use 
of his magical lore ; lor jinns and 
efreets fled from before him; and not 
his own dear father only, but all those 
miserable captives blessed him as their 
deliverer. One man there was among 
them —well born and wealthy—having 
six daughters by one wife, and they 
were fair as the day; but all their 
grace und beauty wore as nothing 
beside those of a seventh maiden, 
their cousin, end not their sister. For 
the love of whom, the young man 
disregarded now his recovered father’s 
will; whom also, upon return to his 
own city, laden with the spoils of the 
jinns’ palace, he took home, as his 
bride, Keeping a great marriage feast 
of thirty days, and marrying his six 
brothers to the lady’s six fair cousins, 
giving magnificeut marriage ]K>rtions 
with them all. 

No sooner were the thirty days of 
the bridal feast at an end, than the 
old Sheik charged his sons, one and 
all, upon their filial love and duty, to 
cut off; next night, each one his new 
wife’s head. 

Six obeyed; but the youngest found 
it not in his heart to. do so ; but 
packing up hastily a portion of his 
wealth — money, jewels, arms, aii(l 
costly dresses—fled into the desert to 
enjoy, in solitude,the sweet company, 
of his much loved bride. 

Now, as they journeyed in the de¬ 
sert, they came to the ruins of a great 
ancient city, among which there stood, 
untouched m all its beauty, a grand 
palace, rich in carving, painting, gild¬ 
ing, and inlaid marble floors; there 
were flower gardens in open courts, 
and spouting fountains in marble 
tanks: there were also three tall hand- 
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some Nubian slavey in rich dresses. 
One ghastly sight alone was there to 
mar the perfection of so much beauty— 
a pile of human heads in the great 
outer court • tho lower rows were 
grinning skulls, bleached by the desert 
sun ana wind; the topmost, not yet 
so muoh disfigured and dried as to 
have lost the look of pain or of defiance 
which had last lingered on the features 
of the murdered men. This one sight 
was enough to put the young man 
on his guard : and the treacherous 
twinkle, soon detected in the eyes of 
the Nubians, os they glanced upon 
each other, sufficed to warn him in 
what direction the danger lay. No 
sooner, therefore, did he find himself 
alone with one of them, than drawiug 
his scimitar and striking a skilful blow, 
lie had another head rolling upon the 
floor, and ready for the hideous heap: 
and then another yet; for a second 
stroke, as the second slave entered, 
did justice upon a second murderer. 
This time, however, the stroke was 
not unseen t and the tnird slave, who 
was following, turned and fled. His 
superior knowledge of all tho intri¬ 
cacies of the palace saved him from 
his pursuer’s wrath ; and in a far 
distant chandler he took snfc refuge 
in a great empty chest Happily 
passed the time for the young man 
and his bride ; but as on the next 
day their provisions failed, he, with 
liie bow and arrows, set off to hunt 
among the mountains, and returned 
at night, in high glee, with a fat 

K ile. When this supply was over 
carted off again, and again returned 
j oyfully, bringing home his game. But 
on the third occasion of his absence, 
the Nubian caiue for th from hishiding- 
plaee, and presented himself to the 
terrified bride. Who can tell by what 
deceitful artifices he hushed her fears, 
and gained her favour, and stole away 
from ner husband that fair lady’s false 
heart, winning her over to plot with 
him ner husband’s destruction, and 
to promise liiin her hand when the 
lot should have succeeded ? When 
e returned, later than usual, wear}', 
for the chase had been long, but 
cheerful, for it had not been in vain; 
the Nubian was once more hidden in 
hia chest, and the falsehearted wife 
lay propped upon the cushions of a 
divan, seemingly faint and ill No! 
she could not touch the daintiest 
morsel of the most savoury venison; 


a grievous sickness lay upon her, and 
she well knew that nought could cure 
her, save the virtues of a certain herb, 
which must be plucked at midnight, 
upon the top of the sandy mountain 
range out in the west. 

At hearing this, the young man’s 
heart had well nigh failed him, partly 
for grief at his darling’s danger, partly 
for knowledge that the mountain range 
in question was haunted by the fiercest 
and most terrible of efreets. But he 
would not suffer her whom he loved 
to see upon his face what was moving 
in his heart, wherefore he bade her 
tenderly to be of good cheer, and hun¬ 
gry and weary as he was, set off for 
the mountains. Dark, lonesome, and 
rugged was the climb: but as he 
reached the top, a small rent in the 
clouds let out a ray of moonlight, and 
by it he could see close beside him the 
health-restoring herb. He stooped 
down and picked it; but as he raised 
himself again, lie saw likewise stand¬ 
ing over him an efreefc, of huge and 
awful form. Instead of rjuailing, ho 
confronted him boldly, and instead of 
trying any magic spell, he at once ad- 
'urcd’it l>y the mighty name of Ma- 
lornmed, the one prophet. And well 
for him, lie did so, since the efreet 
confessed that such an adjuration took 
from him forthwith both power and 
will to hurt tho intruder upon his 
haunted ground. 

Take with thee, young man/' said 
he “ this enchanted herb of wondrous 
virtue, which had well nigh caused thy 
destruction, and which was meant to 
have done so, by a cruel enemy and false 
friend.” And thereupon he unfolded 
to the amazed and horror-stricken 
youth, the foul treachery of his wife, 
and the cunning malice of the Nubian, 
who had prompted her to send Jiitn to 
be torn in pieces by the efreets, be¬ 
cause he himself had feared to en¬ 
counter so brave a youth, hand to hand. 
Heart-broken, yet unwilling to be con¬ 
vinced of what thus broke his heart, 
the young man thanked the jinn, ana 
with the talisman in hand, began his 
descent. But as he passed, by day¬ 
break, through a ravine upon the lower 
slope of the mountain, ne perceived, 
what in the darkness he had not sus¬ 
pected, that his road lay under the 
walk of another stately palace; and 
when he came close under them, the 
lattice of a window was opened by a 
white hand, and a silvery voice called 
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upon him to stop, and to look up. 
This done, he beheld a lady more ra¬ 
diant and beautiful than even she was, 
concerning whose shameless treachery 
he was half doubting still. Invited 
into her presence, he enters, and is 
amazed to find that his whole former 
story is known to her; and is grieved 
to hear from her lips a confirmation of 
the jinn’8 assertion. Nay! so confi¬ 
dent is Bhe of its correctness, that she 
offers to accompany him to the ruined 
city, upon the understanding that 
when he should have done justice ur»on 
his faithless wife, she should be her 
successor, and his consoler. 

Laughter and song, in which two 
voices blended, the one unknown and 
strange, the other familiar and known 
too well, extinguished all doubt in the 
young mans mind, as he crossed once 
more the threshold of the palace among 
ruins. The desire of revenge fired h is 
whole breast, and rushing in upon the 
feasting guilty pair, with two strokes 
of the scimitar, that desire was fulfil¬ 
led. Then tui ning backwards to seek 
the fair companion, whom in his hasty 
wrath he had left behind; in the sun¬ 
shine of her marvellous Binilc all his 
sorrow, pain of heart, and anger floated 
as a dark mist away. . . . Far 
more splendid than his former mar¬ 
riage feast, of thirty days, were the 
magnificent nuptials, cele orated anew, 
by the seventh son, returned to his 
native city, and to nis father’s arms. 
Untold wealth, no less than untellablc 
beauty, was tne dower of his new 
mysterious bride, and the jinn’s talis¬ 
man, the wondrous herb, proved to 
them and theirs, a constant defence 
against all evil destiny—a constant 
hringer of unexpected good. Their 
possession of it even seemed to propi¬ 
tiate the good will of the ancient Sheik 
towards his new daughter-in-law ; 
albeit she was not, any more than her 
forerunner, one of seven sisters; albeit, 
likewise, that venerable Sheik, when 
enlarging, in extreme old age, upon the 
due extent of parental authority, and 
the unconditional nature of due filial 
obedience, was wont to shake his head, 
and stroke his long white beard* and to 
charge the risks and dangers through 
whidi his darling seventh son had 
passed, upon his disregard of a father’s 
sound advice. 

Such was the contribution of the 
camel-driver to our “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment,” towards which he 


requested, in return, that we should, 
by recital of some wondrous story, put 
in our share. To this challenge wc 
responded by recounting, with an in¬ 
fusion of orientalism in minor circum¬ 
stances, the time-honoured tale of 
Puss in Boots. Its success was stun¬ 
ning : both Alis, both Hassans, were 
in ecstasies. It has been hinted to us, 
that thanks to this charming acquisi¬ 
tion to his stock of stories, tne camel- 
driver, as a story-teller, stands upon 
an unapproached pinnacle of glory, in 
the more intellectual circl&of Kafr-el- 
Dasood, and tho surrounding villages. 

There are harder beds than a sand 
drift, aiffl less comfortable coverings 
than an old but ample plaid: yet the 
desert wind, which breathed stifling 
heat at three in the afternoon, can 
whistle searching cold towards three in 
the morning; but even this whistling 
might Lave Failed to waken such weary 
sleepers, unless accompanied by the 
loud voice, which some one, oq a sud¬ 
den, lifted up, and wept. 

Hassan, theTNoisy, was thus justi¬ 
fying a name, which his silent, though 
grinning good humour, bad, hitherto, 
caused us to consider a misnomer. 
Poor fellow! he had some cause to 
weep, for the iron-gray, his own bro¬ 
ther s best mule, had broken the 
picket-rope, and was Beam peri ng wild¬ 
ly down the W&dy. As for the Buffalo, 
who claimed no share ill such benefi¬ 
cial ownership, his apathetic snoring 
seemed to the other Hassan an aggra¬ 
vation of this woe. But his inaction 
came, after all, to the same result as 
the energetic action of camel-driving 
Ali, whose manful chase of the run¬ 
away, ended in discomfiture—the iron- 
gray was lost and gone. Consider only, 
gentle reader, how the defection of 
that handsome cross-grained brute, 
changed and raised, in a moment, the 
social statue of the lame, but unflinch¬ 
ing wearer of the amulet, the inde¬ 
fatigable whitcy-brown donkey. Give 
your eastern dragoman what beast 
you will to ride, horse or mule, donkey 
or dromedary, and no length or journey 
wearies him—but a dismountea drago¬ 
man 1 We had, in days gone by, known 
what it was to ioumey side by side 
with one—and oh! the relief to us, to 
know this night that the baggy- 
trowscred limbs of Ali had yet that 
consolatory donkey to bestride. 

Forward we mar died, under the 
moonlight now: and at the end of 
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some hour or two we descry, far off, 
red fires. “ They are the watch-fires 
of the men who gather the saltpetre,” 
saith the camel-driver. “We shall 
soon see the lakes, Hawajees 1” And 
we saw them soon, stretching away 
northward and westward, like strips 
and plates of some burnished but not 
very brilliant metal, inlaid upon a 
surface, whose indentations are indis¬ 
tinctly seen under a soft uncertain 
light. We strike otf to the left, to 
pass round the extreme pools at the 
southern end; and there is something 
strange and witching, an “eldritch 1 ' 
aspect over all the scene, as the moon¬ 
light wanes, and the red "streak of 
coming day seems yet very faint and 
distant. Ancient ruius stand upon 
“ tells” or heaps, where the gravelly 
waves begin to sink down into flatter, 
deei>er, heavier sand. Spiky grasses 
auit stray reeds are underfoot, and 
a sort of samphire which the gamalji 
picks and munches; and jmtehes 
of salt and nitre, njw in the shape 
of a white effloresencc amonc the 
yellow sand : now crystallized aud 
crackling under our tread like the 
tiny sheets of water when rain has 
fallen in a winter's night, and has 
become ice undor the frosty breath 
of the morning. Our course is to the 
southward, leaving the salt lake bead 
behind us, for we are bound to Dayr 
Abou Makar, the Monastery of St. 
Macarius, which lies in that direction: 
so at least say majw, and so says Ali 
Gama^i, under whose guidance we 
got entangled by sunrise in a sandy 
district, differing in character from 
that through which we have l>een 

C ausing heretofore. For the gravel 
ere has disappeared, and so again 
has all vegetation, and the sand lies 
in fantastic drifts as the wind has 
piled it up against protruding masses 
and low-toothed riuges of (lark ragged 
rock, the disposition both of rock and 
sand calling to mind forcibly that of 
the roclra aud snowdrifts on some 
plateau in a desolate Alpine region. 
All about are strewn stones, of sili- 
cious aspect, pierced with innumerable 
holes, looking like coarse sponges pe¬ 
trified, or petrified specimens ot a 
ship’s timbers, honeycombed by the 
teredo’s tooth. Strong and stern in¬ 
deed must have been the ascetic spirit 
in the breast of Macarius, when he 
singled out in this “ Mount of Nitria,” 
a hermit’s abode. Keen, and bitter, 


and stormy the blasts of those Arian 
controversies and persecutions, from 
which, when he had first selected it, 
so many spirits gladly sought refuge 
in this howling wilderness. 

Entangled m this district, as wc 
have said, heat and hunger caused a 
vehement desire for disentanglement: 
and the gaina\ji’s. assurances that he 
well knew his way. began to be dis¬ 
credited. “ Min hinneh !” (out this 
way) seemed a vague answer to the 
pressing inquiry, “ Feen el Dagr ? 
(where is the monastery!) all the 
lms satisfactory when the giver de¬ 
scribes an indefinite sweep on the 
horizon with outstretched arm, and 
shuttles wearily up every more com¬ 
manding sand nilloek on either hand, 
to peer about with inquiring eyes. 
The murmurs of the hot and hungry 

K ow loud as well as deep • until, at 
igth, with look of dignified triumph, 
conveying calm rebuke to ignorant 
impatience, eyes aud arm are fixed 
upon their stretch ; and following in 
tneir direction, we discern, not with¬ 
out difficulty, among the sand ridges, 
a mass, not over-snapely, showing 
some lines more level and more per¬ 
pendicular ; and every hundred yards 
of our advance confirm the statement: 
“there, Hawajees! stands Abou Ma¬ 
kar.” On one side, and on two sides, 
nothing breaks the ponderous mono¬ 
tony of the huge white plastered walls; 
but on the third is a more broken 
outline; there is a clumsy buttress, 
and an arched recess like a big blind 
window, high up from the ground ; 
and there is ono face of a broad low 
tower, aud a large plain cross in relief 
ui>on it, and two loophole windows ; 
close by, another loftier nide arch ; 
above it, a little overhanging turret, 
with a windlass and a pulloy; a bell, 
and a long rope dangling; and low 
down in the centre of it, cased with 
iron, flanked by two heavy millstones 
of red granite, a receding doorway, 
half buried in the sand. Against 
this are thundering the heels of our 
boots, whilst our right hand jerks 
convulsively the dangling rope afore¬ 
said. 

Anon there descend from the tur¬ 
ret Arabic jmtturals, framing the not 
unreasonable inquiry: “Who, then, 
may you be down there?” “Christians 
and Englishmen!” the answer, words 
which send, under such circumstances, 
though uttered trivially, a thrill 
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through the heart of the utterer. 
After a moment’s pause, there are 
heard grinding rumbling sounds from 
within : and the low door—it has a 
broken marble column for its thresh¬ 
old—opens slowly, and brown hands 
from under the brown sleeves of such 
a loose coarse frock as the Egyptian 
peasant wears, grasp our hands right 
brotherly, and we are drawn gently in. 

A strange labyrinthine mass is this 
monastery of stone building, rough or 

S lastered, and of round burnt brick 
omes topping them. The girdle of 
surrounding wall is large and lofty ; 
flights of steps lead up to a kind of 
rampart ledge which goes all round ; 
the great square tower has its en¬ 
trance from one such flight, but that 
is across a palm plank bridge, which 
ropes and pulleys cau raise, cutting 
oft communication. This tower is a 
three-atoned keep, and on each story 
is a chapel, where, spite of every 
danger, prayer may be made in safety. 
Round the courts are ranged the cells 
of the ascetic brotherhood, in greater 
number than is needed by the twenty 
men in all, monks and lay brethren 
who occupy the monastciy now. In 
one such court the green boughs of a 
few palms and tamarisks refresh the 
eye, close between the chapel of Fa¬ 
ther Honncs, a sainted man of ancient 
times, and the principal church, called 
by the name of the great Father Ma¬ 
carius himself. A creaking water¬ 
wheel, with earthen pots, supplies 
these precious trees with water ; but 
for the greater toil and sorrow of the 
brotherhood, it is fitter drink for 
thirsty plants than thirsty men, and 
their sweeter water must be fetched 
from the well of a deserted ruin, at 
the distance of a mile. 

Very grateful to us was the coolness 
and the shade of the vaulted room, 
where mats were unrolled for us, and 
where the busy hospitality of the 
kindly Copts soon spread out a repast 
on a low table like a magnified three- 
legged stool. There were little round 
brown loaves in abundance of hastily 
baked bread, a lordly wooden bowl, 
wherein some oily fluid floated, beaten 
eggs occupied the centre, anil it was 
flanked by lesser bowls of wood, 
wherein lay small golden-skinned 
lemons, pickled whole.andsmall round 
cheeses of soltness and griminess inex¬ 
pressible. No man ate with us; for, 
though they pressed the food with 


earnestness upon weary travellers out 
of the desert, they would keep strictly 
themselves, till sundown, the Lenten 
fast. None even, if we mistake not, 
drank of the coffee which was sup¬ 
plied abundantly to us; but there was 
one aged brother whom we observed 
indulging in the solace of a pinch of 
snuff, shaken out from a little bag 
upon the back of his wrinkled hand, 
and thence, not transferred to his nos¬ 
trils, hut swallowed hastily. The dress 
of these good brethren did not differ 
in any appreciable degree from that 
of the poorer classes in Egyptian vil¬ 
lages and towns: such as wore tur¬ 
bans, wore them of the black folds 
which now, less strictly than in former 
days, distinguish Copt from Moslem 
in the general population. Their man¬ 
ners with us were simple and friendly : 
quiet and reverential when they took 
us into their church and chapels. They 
hud an evident pride, poor people, in 
the silk hangings which curtained the 
wooden partitions that separate the 
sanctuary from the body of tne church; 
though, sooth to say, there was but 
little gorgeousness about those thin 
silken curtains, adorned simply with 
the symbol of the cross. And we 
imagine that no feeling of religious 
indifference caused their yet evident 
indifference to dust, and cobwebs, and 
dilapidation. Few and rude are the 
paintings which represent the Blessed 
Virgin, the sainted founder and the 

S 'eat Coptic patron saint, George, of 
appadoeia. There was no great 
manuscript beauty, nor yet much an¬ 
tiquity, about the sendee books wc 
found in use, and over which the 
chanters in the chapel of Abou Hon- 
nes were bending, with their yellow 
waxen tajxjrs giving but a sorry light. 
One brother, at least, we found who 
s]>ent much time in reproducing copies 
of such books, writing them in a clear, 
bold character. 

The long-ignored neglected treasures 
of their ancient manuscripts ha ve long 
since been transferred to European r 
libraries. Not even Mr. Curson, should 
he again revisit Abou Makar, will 
bring thence, unless we err strangely, 
any more such spoil. We could not 
clearly ascertain if memory of his so¬ 
journ lingered amongst them, although 
their European visitors be very few. 
Indeeck*we were astonished, consider¬ 
ing how plentiful in the towns and 
villages of Egypt are Euroi»ean tra- 
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vellers nowadays, by the Bimple, eager, 
childlike curiosity displayed by these 
men, who, certainly, had not spent all 
their lives within tnese massive iso¬ 
lating walls. The existence and ap¬ 
plication of a tooth-brush produced a 
novel and vivid sensation; and we 
overheard the wildest conjectures ha¬ 
zarded as to the rarity and value of 
the modest pewter box of camphor¬ 
ated chalk in which that tooth-brush 
plunged. No less excitement heralded 
the appearance and the poor attempt 
to use brushes of a very different 
kind; and the lamentable sketch we 
perpetrated of the court, wljpre flou¬ 
rished the palms, was considered a 

miracle of pictorial skill. 

Dagr Sooriani, and Dagr Ambit 
Bishoi, stand side by side. They have 
the same enclosing rampart of white 
wall as Abou Makar—they, too, have 
many-storied keejis, and Jowly door¬ 
ways, barred and bolted, and granite 
millstones ready to rolled against 
thorn, and so to set at defiance all as¬ 
sault of foemcn unprovided with ar¬ 
tillery. They, too, date their founda¬ 
tions from the fourth century, and 
they, too, have built in among tlicir 
walls fragments of an architectural 
beauty now unknown to them—a 
sculptured cornice, it may be, for a 
doorpost, and the shaft of a marble 
column for a lintel. But the sense of 
loneliness and of seclusion is mitigated 
here. For from their lofty walls the 
dwellers in either may behold the 
other, and feel that, at least, one more 
human habitation is at hand; and, 
though in one direction the sandy, 
gravelly desert is spread wide, out in 
the other you may see the shining 
lakes, their skirting of green rushes, 
the flocks of wild fowl—nay, you may 
discern the gatherers of saltpetre, ana, 
in early spring, the wandering Arabs 
with their pasturing cattle. The gar¬ 
den space in these, moreover, is greater 
than at Abou Makar, and the vegeta¬ 
tion more abundant. At Amba Bishoi 
the kind monks insisted on our tast¬ 
ing olives from their own trees, dates 
from their own palms. We saw the 
Nebk laden with its small round fruit, 
which we can only liken to Bleepy crab 
apples filled with cherry stones; one 
or two of the flowering Mimosas had 
those golden blossoms of which the 
perfume makers of Nice and Mentone 
value and contrive to fix the delicate 
scent Rows of flowering beans were 


in the garden, thickly sown plots of 
onions and other edible plants Desides. 
Here the sakia wheel brings up, from 
a deep well, cool water, clear and de¬ 
liciously sweet We were loth to leave 
it when the appointed time was come. 
Absence of manuscripts was here al¬ 
most as complete as at Abou Makar, 
nevertheless we had more literary 
converse, such as it was; and though, 
at first, the brethren could not, or 
would not, remember that, besides 
their service books, they were pos¬ 
sessed of at least one K ittab-c-sillemeh, 
or Arabo-Coptic vocabulary, that vo¬ 
lume was produced at last. Then- 
own ancient Coptic, now almost a 
sacred tongue, since it is the language 
of all public prayer and praise, is a 
dead, and very dead, dialect to them; 
though the two monks with whom we 
sat poring at night over the kittab 
read Arabic fairly, there was a mani¬ 
fest difficulty in deciphering an un¬ 
usual Coptic word; and not small was 
their ignorant marvel at some few suc¬ 
cessful attempts of ours to accomplish 
the feat, ana at our comparison of 
terms with the Greek of the small 
New Testament we had in hand. Great, 
also, was their wonder at our mention 
of the writings attributed to Macarius, 
of which they had no copy, but in¬ 
formed us that some were promised 
them from Cairo ^ and we failed to 
elicit from them any precise historical 
details or interesting traditional ac¬ 
counts of their ancient foundations. 

The Abyssinian community, with 
whom Mr. Curzon met with at Dagr 
Baramoos, are gone; but the fleas, 
or their descendants (for we know 
too little for science of the longevity 
of those lively creatures)—the fleas 
which attacked him so vigorously still 
flourish and abound in these distant 
monastic retreats. 

The mosquitoes, likewise, of the 
same race as those whereby the le¬ 
gendary histories inform us that the 
great Macarius was tormented there 
1,300 years ago, have not deserted the 
reeds and rushes which carnet the 
edges of the lakes. This fact we 
learned by personal experience, not 
at the monasteries, but after leaving 
them and crossing the water along 
shallows and spits of land left dry, 
piloted by a certain herdsman, whom 
we fell in with, and who saved us 
some hours riding round, by this op¬ 
portune short cut. 
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Upon the side of the monasteries— 
that is, the desert side—the sand, as 
we neared the lakes, was thickly 
dotted with the tracks of game: there 
was the gracefully-pointed hoof-mark 
of the gazelle, the clumsier imprint of 
the wild boar, the marks of hares and 
rabbits, and of the tiny jerboa. Very 
salt and very nauseous is the water 
of the lakes themselves; but we fancy 
that the creatures find in this oovert 
some fresh springs likewise, such as 
we were shown and drank of close by 
the little rising ground, upon which 
the herdsman’s family and some others 
hod built a cluster of reed huts to live 
in during the season when their cattle 
can find herbage in this neighbour¬ 
hood. Here, fresh eggs and rich 
white curds of buffalo milk furnished 
our breakfast. As we gave a long, 
last look upon the lakes, clouds of 
waterfowl were hovering and clanging 
over them in the distance, whilst, 
some hundred yards from where we 
sat, teal and wild duck swam about 
among the rushes: but not a tree was 
in sight, save where the palms peeped 
over the white monastery walls. The 
twin buildings of SooriAni and Amba 
Bishoi lay in front of us; and far on 
the right, the long outline of Dagr 
Baramoos: but the tossed and fan¬ 
tastic sand ridges on the loft shut out 
from the view, in completest solitude, 
the distant Abou Makar. It was a 
wide, open landscape, not wholly 
without pictorial beauty—few land¬ 
scapes arc—but it is, perhaps, seen 
to most advantage towards evening, 
when the blue atmosphere will lend it¬ 
self to pleasant illusions, such as that 
which caused us to tint, in all honesty, 
with a slight wash of green, the hilly 

C ’ ' iau beyond the monasteries, a 
ground which the glaring sunlight 
of this morning shows in all the de¬ 
solation of its verdureless gravel and 
sand. 

Our backs are turned upon the lake, 
when, on our right, shrill cries are 
heard, and two men are seen running, 
with frantic gestures, to overtake us. 
A gleam of hope lights up the coun¬ 
tenance of the luckless, Noisy Hassan, 
who has been tearful, silent, and sick 
—yes, literally sick with sorrow ever 
since that disastrous hour in which 
his lamentations burst upon the night 
air in the desert And the bright an¬ 
ticipation happily proves true: the 
breathless runners bring tidings of 
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the iron-grey. Scarcely will poor 
Hassan leave them space to recover 
their lost breath; he hurries off with 
thorn, and disappears behind the 
sandhill, to appear again after a brief 
interval, eallopping m triumph upon 
the bare back of the recovered mule. 
The honesty which could restore the 
creature to its owner thus must not 
be too severely blamed for the alight 
imperfection of consistency which left 
the saddle and stirrups in the finder’s 
hands. Indeed, we were disposed, 
with our European notions, to ab¬ 
solve the honest fellows, who had, 
unhidden put us in possession of the 
mule again, of all participation in a 
theft so paltry. But dragoman, and 
camel-driver, raule-drivers and all, 
declared that one damning circmn- 
Btancc must needs convict thorn : 
they had restored the mule, had gone 
their way, and had not breathed the 
word backsheesh! In the teeth of 
surh an argument, our lips art once 
were sealed, of necessity. 

Spite of the minor loss, it was no 
wonder that the glee of the noisier 
Hassan should burst forth as we 
trudged along, in snatches of queer 
Arab melodies, and in contented 
chuckles, which grew gradually into 
shouts of satisfaction. But that the 
callousness of the unsympathiring 
Buffalo should suddenly have given 
way—that he should chirp, and laugh, 
and sing, and grin from ear to ear. 
and hug his own shoulders now and 
then delightedly, seemed stranger— 
so strange, indeed, and unexpected, 
that all we, companions of the way, 
kept looking on him with inquiring 
eyes. * At last, his ecstatic secret was 
too mighty to be contained, and to 
our shame and grief, we found that 
for the party which had lost the mule 
to reflect upon the pilfering propen¬ 
sities of that which had found it, 
would be a pot and kettle matter 
after all. The rascally Buffalo liad 
actually stolen a pair of leather slip¬ 
pers from the poor herdsmen wit Jr 
whom we had breakfasted, and had 
filled the folds of his wide blue shirt 
with bread purloined from the basket 
of the hospitable monks! We were 
too far advanced into the Wady to 
return and make compensation, and 
we regret to own that our unfeigned 
indignation, and information given on 
the nature of the British tread-mill 
and its fitness for such cases, failed 
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to damp the exuberant exultation in 
his misdeeds of that most blame¬ 
worthy Buffalo. 

How we rattled over that scorch¬ 
ing gravel on this our return! No 
need to shower epithets on mule or 
donkey; they knew as well as we 
that green fields of baa seem and the 
great stream lay before us. Scarcely 
would they consent to pause, and let 
us drink tne sweet Nile water from 
the earthen bottles tendered to us by 
the men we met, according to the 
rule which it were a foul disgrace to 
any man here to neglect—that he 
who is going up the W&dy should 
offer out of fus store, presumed to be 
replenished from home, refreshment 
to the traveller coming down. 

On we went for nine long hours, 
and there suddenly uprose from the 
sandy sea the outstretched line of 
joyous green, interspersed with palm 
groves and tall minarets, and with a 
broken succession of trim white sails, 
like the necks and vtfngs of swans 
descried above the grassy margin of 
an unseen rivulet. And now we are 
across the ferry by sun-down, chatting, 
in our broken Arabic, with the good 
folks of the little cluster of stalls and 
coffee-shops which face the broad, roll¬ 
ing flood. There is among thorn a 
lively little tobacconist, who contrives 
to spell out that El Masr, Cairo itself 
is our destination; and that yet we 
purpose, before that sotting sun shall 
have risen in heaven again, to turn 
our backs upon the straight road 
which leads tnither, and ride for Kalr- 
e-Zagat. Not without some small ef¬ 
fort do we make him understand that, 
Inshallah! should we reach that sta¬ 
tion in good time, to-morrow’s sunset 
will see us at the end of a journey 
which, on his own showing, will con¬ 
sume three days. “ Hark ye,” quoth 
he ; “ Hawfyees ! it seemeth strange 
that going backward should, any how, 
attain the end of going forward ; and, 
after all”—this was his true, final, 
Parthian shot—“after all these be 
mules and a donkey, intelligible ve¬ 
hicles of flesh and blood: but is it, 
then, so clear that this 1 Baboor 1 (va¬ 
por*, steam-engine) has not, as some 
true believers say, an efreet in its iron 
paunch f 9 

All through the WAdy the pace had 
been too good for the much-enduring 


beast whence Ali Gamalji took his 
name. It was not till late that, hav¬ 
ing left that quadruped at home, he 
crossed the river to deliver into our 
hands a tiny bag abandoned in hia 
hands. Good, honest fellow, he 
seemed to fear lest the malpractices 
of his compatriots should have left 
upon our minds a cloud of general 
suspicion ; and he entreated us before 
dismissing him to overhaul minutely 
its contents. And we will warrant 
him an honest fellow, not simply from 
the fact that, indeed, the little bag’s 
contents proved, by-and-by, intact; 
but rather for the manly glow of satis¬ 
faction which suffused his dark-brown 
features when we answered that wo 
would not think of insulting him by 
opening or searching into it. 

Have you ever passed a sultry nighl, 
dear reader, in the storeroom of :i 
thrifty village housewife in the Delta, 
where heaps of durra-grain and other 
dry wealth strew the floor; where oil- 
jars, butter-pots, and cheese-bowls are 
stowed in every corner 1 —where cocks 
and hens are chased by the house-cat 
upon the thin roofing of reed, and the 
cat herself charged gallantly upon the 
same by yelping curs ?—wnere your 
bed-room door communicates with 
outer air only through the stable in 
which your mules of uncertain temper 
arc, with the more saturnine donkey, 
huddled up in close companionship 
with the house-cow, her calf, and a 
sheep or two ? 

If so, you will understand how little 
it may cost a traveller, spite of a nine 
hours' amble down the W&dy, and the 
coming forty miles between him and 
the railway station, to turn out in the 
clear, silvery moonlight, mid push on. 

We seem to have dreamed a dream 
of desert life and far off ascetic monas¬ 
teries, for here is the Lancashire 
shriek and whistle again, and New¬ 
castle engine-drivers, and a French 
restaurant in the refreshment-room, 
and obseouious “ gar 50 ns.” Here be 
scores of Englishmen come by the last 
Peninsular and Oriental boat. Here 
we are in a first-class carriage again ; 
and, as the two.Kansans gnn adieu, 
we plunge into the columns of the 
Times, wnioh give the startling news 
that Lord Palmerston is out . 
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THE IDENTIFICATION.—A NARRATIVE OF FACTS. 


BY A CONSTABULARY OFFICER. 


November the 16th, 18 —, I received 
a report from Constable Hanly, of 



the previous night, and broken into 
by a party, two of whom were armed 
with pistols. The house had been 
robbed of a considerable sum of money, 
and the widow and her daughter se¬ 
verely beaten. The old woman hod 
been treated in a barbarous manner. 
I lost not a moment in hastening to 
“ visit the scene. 1 ” 

Mrs. Murphy was the widow of a 
man named Michael Murphy, who 
had been for several years a tenant to 

Colonel N-> of-. He held 

by lease about twenty acres of land 
at a fair rent. When he died he left 
behind him the widow, a son about 
twenty years of age, and a daughter, 
not then eighteen, together with a 
small amount which he had hoarded. 

No person was within at the time 
when the outrage was committed, ex¬ 
cept the widow, her daughter, and a 
servant girL Her son, James Mur¬ 
phy, had gone to a distant fair, to sell 
calves, and had not returned. 

On my arrival at the house, about 
half-past eight o’clock in the morning, 
I found the state of the poor widow 
to be very alarming. I cleared the 
house, and examined the daughter, 
who, after hesitation and weeping, 
stated that she knew one of the men, 
and he the principal. This was a 
young man named Thomas Courtney, 
of Gloongoon, and she could not be 
mistaken, as she had known him for 
years. She had taxed him with it to 
his face when he was beating her 
mother, and told him she would hang 
him for the murder. The servant- 
irl corroborated this as to Thomas 
ourtney; but neither of them knew 
the other persona tvbo had attacked 
the house. Courtney happened to be 
a young man of the most unexcep¬ 
tionable character in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

I proceeded to the house of Court¬ 
ney’s father, accompanied by two 
policemen. It waa a mile from the 




widow’s; and on going in we found 
Thomas Courtney at breakfast with 
his father and mother, and a younger 
brother. They all stood up, and al¬ 
though there was evident surprise in 
their manner, there was nothing to 
indicate guilt or even confusion in 
Tom’s appearance. “ Welcome, your 
honour,, welcome,” said father and 
son, almost in a breath. 44 Sit down, 
your honours, and take an air of the 
fire; you’re out early, and the mom in’ 
is damp.” 

“No, thank you, Courtney” said 
I. “The fact is, I have called upon 
business.” 

44 Upon business, your honour; why. 
then, is there any thing the matter t 
Or is there any thing Tom or I can do 
foryou V* 

There was a freedom from any alarm 
in all this which it was painful to be 
obliged to dissipate. I asked Thomas 
where he had been all night 1 He 
said, at home; and father and mother, 
both getting uneasy, declared they 
could swear he had. His brother 
Billy, who slept in the bed with him, 
said the same. I then told Courtney 
that he was my prisoner, charged 
with a serious offence, and I requested 
him not to say any thing. He would 
be brought before the magistrate, and 
it was better for the present that he 
should be silent. 

“Silent!” he cried, dashing the 
chair upon which he had been sitting 
against the ground; “silent! I care 
not who hears what I say. I stand 
at the world’s defiance; there’s no 
person so black as can injure me: and 
even if I had not my father and my 
mother, and my brother Billy there 
to clear me, I have enough witnin my 
breast to tell me that I can defy thjr 
world. I shall be ready in one minute, 
sir,” he added, in a calmer tone; and, 
going to an inner room, he returned 
almost immediately, with his great 
coat and hat on. 

It were needless to pursue the scene 
which took place when the actual fact 
of his being about to be marched off 
forced itself upon his father and mo¬ 
ther. There was all that clapping 
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of hands and screaming upon the part 
of the mother, with silent and sullen 
preparation by the father to accom¬ 
pany him. interrupted with exclama¬ 
tions of Whist, f tell you—will you 
hold your tongue, you fool I” addressed 
to his wife, which are usual on such 
occasions. 

Before leaving the house, I made 
search for young Courtney’s clothes 
and shoes, lor the night had been very 
wet; but I found them dry and un- 
soiled. 

I then brought Tom Courtney away 
with me. He made light of any thing 
which could be brought agaiiftt him; 
said he was certain, when he was 
brought face to face with his accu¬ 
sers, lie could defy them, and seemed 
confident of being permitted to return 
with his father ; told his mother not 
to fret, that he’d be back in a couple 
of hours, and to keep up her heart; 
but as we started she threw herself, 
in a state of distraction, upon the 
stone bench in front 8f the house, 
rocking to-and-fro, with a sort of shi¬ 
vering moan, which it was piteous to 
hear, dying away in the wmd, ns we 
got farther from the door. 

On my arrival at the police bar¬ 
rack with Courtuey, I learned that 
the Widow Murphy was in a poor 
state. The doctor feared there was a 
fracture of the skull. She was also 
seriously injured by burning. Withiu 
the last half hour she had in some 
degree revived, and recognised her 
daughter. I then sent Catherine Mur¬ 
phy and Winefred Cox (the servant 
girl who had been in the-house at the 
time of the attack) to my own head 
station, where I soon after brought 
the prisoner. I had sent a policeman 
across the fields to the magistrate, 
with a few lines in pencil to request 
he would come over as soon as possi¬ 
ble, as I feared there had been mur¬ 
der done during the night; and I had 
not long to wait his arrival. He re¬ 
ceived the informations of the daughter 
and the servant girl, both of whom 
swore in the most distinct manner 
against Thomas Courtney as the prin¬ 
cipal, and he was fully committed for 
trial. 

The same day, James Murphy, hav¬ 
ing returned from a fair, came to me. 
and detailed a conversation he had 
with Tom Courtney two days before 
the fair: of which more anon. 

The third day the doctor told me 
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the widow could not long survive. I 
lost no time, therefore, in sending for 
the magistrate. In less than an hour 
we met at her bed-side. 

On being interrogated, she said 
“ I know that I’m going to die, and it’s 
not of him I’m thinking, although he 
left my poor Jemmy an orphan,and my 
little girl without a mother; I’d rather 
say nothing at all about it; I forgive 
him; oh, let me die with the comfort of 
forgiveness upon my heart. He must 
have been mad, for he wasn’t drunk; 
but I’ll not swear against him. I’m 
on my death-bed, and I’ll take no 
oath at all. Oh. Tom, Tom, I forgive 
ou! and may tlie Lord forgive you as 
do this day!” The magistrate told 
her she would be required merely to 
tell the truth before God. Ho con¬ 
sidered she was bound in conscience 
to do so. 

“ Oh, I know that, sir,” she replied; 
“and sure you can have the truth’ 
from enough without asking it from 
a dyin’ woman ; there is Kitty her¬ 
self, and there’s Winny Cox, didn’t 
they both see him better than I did, 
and didn’t they both tax him to his 
face? And sure ho never spoke a 
word, for he couldn’t deny it. Oh, 
Tom, Tom—Thomas Courtney, may 
the Lord forgive you this day l ’twaa 
surely you and your party that mur¬ 
dered me. Oh, Tom, Tom, avic ma- 
chree, wouldn’t I give her to you an* 
welcome before any boy in the parish, 
if she was for you; and didn’t 1 often 
tell you, asthore, to wait and that 
maybe she’d come round. Oh, Tom, 
Tom, if I wanted help isn’t it to your¬ 
self I’d send; aud to think that it 
was you, Tom, that came and mur¬ 
dered me and robbed me, and that 
it’s on you I must lay my death at 
last. Uh, Tom, I wonder will the 
Lord forgive you, if I do this day.” 
Here she lay back, exhausted. 

The magistrate who had written all 
that was necessary of what she had 
said, and put it into proper form (I 
had written down every word pre¬ 
cisely as she had uttered it: all through 
this narrative of actual occurrences I 
copy from my note-bqok) ; then read 
it over to her, and she continued stead¬ 
fastly to affirm that Courtney had 
been the leader in the attack. 

November 19th, Constable Hanly 
arrived at my station early, with an 
account that the Widow Murphy 
died during the night. 
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, “Well, Hanly,” said I, “what is 
this vou haire to tell me now V 9 
“Why, then, sit, I’ll tell you that. 
The very night the Widow Murphy’s 
house was attacked, the party called 
at the house of Phil Moran, who 
keeps a public-house at the cross¬ 
roads of Bnroneen, and asked for whis¬ 
key. Moran, I hear, refused to open 
the door, ana they smashed it in, and 
made him give them the whiskey. 
Now, sir, Phil Moran is an uncle of 
Tom Courtney’s; and, I believe, re¬ 
cognized him and spoke to him. I 
think, sir, this clenches the business, 
if it oe true. And what makes me 
believe it the more, he left home ere 
esfcefday mornin’, after the widow 




let it slip the morning after it hap- 

E ened as a good joke, and before he 
eard of the attack, and then he drew 
in his horns, and now he’s gone off.” 

Old Ned Courtney, Tom’s father, 
'was one of the higher class of farmers. 
He was a most reaj>ectable man in 
every sense. He had realized a few 
Imndred pounds, • which lay to his 
credit in the Branch Bank of Ireland. 
He was a favourite with the gentry, 
who used to shake hands with him at 
the fairs, and ask his opinion about 
stock. Thomas was his eldest son. 
Tom was sent when a mere lad to a 
neighbouring school, where ho soon 
exhibited great parts ; and ere three 
years had been accomplished, was fit 
to “ blind the master in the classics. 
He would argue with him, and dis¬ 
course him for a whole hour with an 
ingenuity that baffled, and an elo¬ 
quence that astonished poor M‘Sweeny 
—such was the masters name—while 
the younger scholars sat, with their 
mouths open and their “ Univernled 9 
on their knees, whispering and nudg¬ 
ing izT wonder and delight, to see the 


Formosa puer nimium ne erede oolori’ 
—bah! can you translate tfio$,Miather 
Courtney, eh 

“ You’re out there, at all events, 
Mr. Mac, for I never had a bit” 

“ Well, you’re as consated as if you 
had. Stan’ up there, three syllables, 
will you and thus would half an 
hour’s sparring take place between 
M‘Sweeny and his pupiL 

About this time, too—for Tommy 
was now past sixteen (and it is ex¬ 
traordinary how early the Irish young¬ 
sters take a notion )—Tom Courtney 
fell in love with Catherine Murphy, 
the daughter of the widow Murphy, 
of Cortneen ; she was a beautiful 
* 1, somewhat about liis own age. 
it, if my remark about the youngsters 
falling in Jove thus early be applicable 
to the boys, believe me, it is no less 
true as regards the girls in Ireland— 
and, early as Tommy was in the field, 
he was not in time, for there was one 
before Iiim; and Catherine refused to 
hear a word ( from him, point-blank, 
though without teiliug him why. But 
he soon found out; and as he shortly 
afterwards changed the scene and 
manner of his life, and perhaps many 
of the feelings with which his boyish 
days were associated, he thought 
but seldom (•!' Catherine Murphy. 
Tom continued, however, to go to 
M‘Sweeny’s school for another year, 
at the end of which lie had learned 
more than M‘Sweeny could teaefy and 
“ was quite all out and entirely’—to 
use the pedagogue’s owu words, “be* 
yant his iugenuity or comprehinsion 
to resolve.” Mr.. M‘Sweeny, there¬ 
fore, called one morning on old Court¬ 
ney, and told him “ that he’d have t-o 
send Masther Courtney to some other 
school, for that he could get no good 
of him—that in place of larnin r his 
lessons and houldm’ his tongue, as a 



drew the thumb of his right across 
the tip of his tongue, and with a ra¬ 
pidity that almost eluded the quickest 
eye (and Tom’s eye was quick), turned 
tpe leaves over and over^ backwards 
and forwards, quoting a line here and 
there, as much as to say, “ Why, thin, 
you yoilng jackanapes, you, there ia’nt 
a line of it, from cover to cover (the 
book had none), that I had’nt at my 
fingers’ ends before you were born. 
‘Tityre tu patulae recubane’—och, 
bother—(another turn or two), ‘0, 


lie recubane’—och, 
turn or two), ‘0, 


it’s what he was always intherruptin 
him, startin’ him questions, and 
meanderin’ about books that hewas’njr 
within a year and a-half of.” 

It was decided that Tom should 
enter the church, and he spent three 
years at Maynooth. 

It was before the end of the third 
year that Courtney unexpectedly ap¬ 
peared atliome^ having nothing what¬ 
ever of a clerical appearance about 
him, and unhesitatingly declared “that 
he never would go back to Maynooth, 
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as he had given up all idea of ever 
going into the ministry—at least 

into-and here he stopped short, 

and would give no reason for any 
thing he either had done or intended 
to do. 

After this interview it began to be 
pretty generally reported through the 
parish that young Courtney had 
turned Protestant—a circumstance 
which, as he had not been at mass 
since his return, was also pretty gene¬ 
rally believed. On the other hand, 
however, he hail not been at church \ 
but this was an extreme step, which, 
perhaps, lie was not prepared tp brave, 
if his views were oven so decided or 
confirmed as to have prompted it. 

Tom Courtney was tall. His glossy, 
dark hair grew in rich curls back¬ 
wards from a broad and manly fore¬ 
head, and contrasted with the marble 
whiteness of a lopgUeck, which Byron 
might have envied. His eyes shone 
with a dark, but soft brilliancy which 
prevented you from being able to 
ascertain their precise colour. His 
nose was straight and perfectly formed. 
His checks were pale—very pale— 
except at times when exercise or the 
excitement of debate or argument 
tinged them with a bloom which, for 
a moment, you thought rendered him 
handsomer than usual : but, when it 
was gone, you thought you were 
wrong, and that the pale check be¬ 
came him most In disposition Tom 
Courtney had hitherto been con¬ 
sidered a most amiable and benevo¬ 
lent young man : and his character 
for every thing that was correct and 
good had been proverbial. 

Matters lay in abeyance for three 
months. It was now the middle of 
February; the assizes drew near, no¬ 
thing new had turned up, and Philip 
Moran had not been heard of—a very 
damaging fact for poor Tom Court¬ 
ney’s case. 

March 2nd.—Hanly had found Philip 
Moran, at Carrickiergus, where he 
had fled to a friend’s house. I brought 
him before the magistrate, with the 
view of having his informations taken. 
He refused, nowever, to be sworn, 
maintaining an unbroken silence. The 
magistrate explained to him the posi¬ 
tion in which he was placed if his 
evidence was against his nephew; hut 
that, at the same time, he Had a duty 
to perform from which he should not 


shrink; but Moran only compressed 
his lips the more closely, as if deter¬ 
mined not to speak. The magistrate 
then told him if he continued to re¬ 
fuse, he had no course left but to com¬ 
mit him to gaoL His only reply waa. 
“God’s will be done, I do refuse. 
A committal was then made out, and 
Philip Moran lay that night not four 
cells distant from his nephew in the 
county gaol. 

March 7th.—It was now the even¬ 
ing before the assizes, at least the 
evening before the trials. The Crown 
Judge, Sir William Smith, had ar¬ 
rived, opened the commission, given 
his charge to the grand jury, and re¬ 
tired to his lodgings ; the town was in 
a bustle; two sentries were measuring 
about ‘duelling distance before the 
judge’s door. Tho sheriffs carriage 
was rolling up the street; police, with 
their packs, wero arriving in small 
parties from the distant stations; and 
lodging-houses and eating-houses were 
on the alert. Two of these police 
parties met from different directions 
at the head of the main street, when 
the following incident occurred 
Constable Collert, with two men, 
plumped up against Constable Ferriss, 
with one man, at the corner of the 
street. 

41 Hallo! boys,” said Ferriss, 41 where 
do you put up 1 let us stop together; 
Martin iCavanagh recommended us to 
stop at Frank Hinnegan’s, a quiet, de¬ 
cent house, and no resort of any one 
but respectable people : come along 
with us, you’ll not get cheaper or bet¬ 
ter lodgings in the town: come along.” 

44 Av,” replied Collert, “so it is. 
but it ? s very far from the court ana 
the parades; we’re three to two against 
you, and come with us to Jemmy 
M'Coy’s, it’s just as cheap and rrapect- 
able a house as Hiunegan's, ana not 
half so far from the parades. Hinne- 
gan’s, I know ; is a clean, comfortable 
house, but it’s an out-of-the-way 
place. 

“Did you ever stop in it?” said 
Ferriss. 

44 1 did, one quarter sessions,” said 
Collert; “ and, indeed, a cheap, nice 
house it is; but, I tell you, ’tis out of 
the way, so come away with us to 
M'Ooy’s : the County Inspector is 
very sharp as to time—he’s always on 
parade himself; I vote for M 4 Cov , b; 
’tie quite close to our work, boys.” '' 
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“ Toes up for choice,” said a young 
sub who had not yet spoken, “ ana 
let us all abide by the winner.” 

“ Done!” said Ferriss, “ though I 
am very unlucky.” 

44 Agreed,” said they all in a voice, 
and out came a halfpenny from 
Ferrise’s pocket. 

“I’ll cry,” said Collert, 

44 With all my heart,” said Ferriss. 

Up it went. 

“ Head” cried Collert. 

“ You lost,” said Ferriss, “it’s legs; 
I won, for once in my life, boys • maybe 
there’s luck in that Manx halfpenny.” 

They all then adjourned to Hinne- 
gan’s lodging-house. 

But why, you will say, <lrag in such 
nonsense as this into the story, and at 
such a time? It is trifling and unne¬ 
cessary. I reply : pray, reader, be not 
too hasty in passing an opinion upon 
apparently small matters. The inci¬ 
dent is trifling,but it is not uuneccssaiy. 

March 9th.—Tom Courtney stood 
erect in the front of the dock, and 
never took his evtis oft’ the clerk of 
the crown while he was reading the 
indictment. When he had ended with 
the usual question of 44 How say you, 
are you guilty or not ?” Courtney 
threw his eyes, as it would appear, 
through the vaulted roof up into the 
very lieavcu, and replied, in a voice 
which was not loud, but which, in its 
beauty and distinctness, was heard by 
the farthest individual in the court— 
“ Not guilty, so help me, God, in tliis 
my great extremity,” and he leaned 
forward, faintingly. 

Mr. B-, the famous counsel, was 

assigned to the prisoner. 

The trial commenced with an able 
statement from the counsel for the 
crown. Catherine Murphy was the 
first Witness. She stated, that on the 
14th of November she was in her mo¬ 
ther’s house. Her brother, James, was 
absent at a fair; some time after mid¬ 
night there was a loud knocking at the 
door; witness got up, and put on her 
clothes; was greatly frightened • her 
mother told her not to speak. Winny 
Cox Blept on a loft over a small room 
that was off the far side of the kitchen; 
Winefred Cox got up also, while the 
knocking was going on, and just as 
she was coming down from the loft, 
the door was smashed in upon the 
floor, and two men entered. They lit 
a candle at the fire; knew the man 


that blew the coal • knew him when 
the light of the coal was flaring on his 
face, as well as after the candle was 
lit; could not be mistaken, as she 
knew the prisoner from the time they 
were children, and her heart jumped 
up when she saw it was Tom Court¬ 
ney. The men were armed with pis¬ 
tols ; they came to the bedside where 
her mother lay; one of them seized 
her by the arm and made her sit up : 
on her oath, it was the prisoner, and 
44 it’s at his door I lay my mother’s 
death.” 

There was here a sensation ami 
munnuf through the court; but, after 
a few moments, the examination was 
continued. 

“Witness knew the prisoner for 
many years; he was son to a neigh¬ 
bour ; is positive that he is the man; 
the prisoner demanded where the 
money was ; her mother denied that 
she had any money in the house; the 
prisoner then struck her with the end 
of the pistol; knew that her mother 
had a small box with some money in 
it; thinks about fourteen or fifteen 
pounds besides some silver, but did 
not know where she kept it; if she 
knew she would have told the pri¬ 
soner at once, to save her mother; told 
her mother, for God’s sake, to tell 
him where it was, and let all their bad 
luck go with it; her mother replied, 
‘Never: Tom, you’re the last man 
breathing I thought would do me an 
ill turn, and only for you struck me, 
I’d think it was joking you are, or 
through liquor, what I never saw on 
you yet.’ They then dragged my 
mother out of tne bed, and brought 
her into the kitchen, where they struck 
her again, but she would not tell; 
they drew out the rakings of the fire 
upon the hearth, and threw her down 
upon them; the prisoner held her 
under the anns, and the other man 
pulled her legs from under her; wit¬ 
ness then roared murder, and seized 
the prisoner by the throat; called they 
er by his name, and said, 4 Tom 
aey, I’ll hang you as high as the 
castle for this night s work;’ he gave 
witness a blow which staggered her 
over against the wall, and said, 4 Give 
up the money, before there’s mischief 
done:’ her mother was screaming 
very loud. When they first threw her 
mother down upon tne coals. Winny 
Cox jumped down off the loft and 
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grappled with the eecoml man; with 
Winny’s help, and what witness could 
do after she got the blow, her mother 
struggled into the middle of the kitchen 
floor, and said, 4 Give them the box, 
Kitty, it’s in the little press at the 
head of the bed,’ and she fainted off. 
They then departed, leaving her mo¬ 
ther, as she thought, dead; saw the 
notes in the box when the prisoner 

r ned it; there was also a purse in 
box with some silver in it, which 
belonged to witness herself; would 
know it again if she saw it amongst a 
thousand—a good right she’d have, 
’twas the prisoner himself gjve it. to 
her, about four years ago; it was a 
leather purse, lined with silk, and 
there were letters upon it; witness 
gave it to her mother to keep for safety; 
aid not know the second man that 
came into the house.” 

This witness was cross-examined at 
much length by Mr. B-, princi¬ 

pally as to her former intimacy with 
the prisoner, but nothing was elicited. 

Winefred Cox was next examined, 
and she corroborated every syllabic 
that had been sworn to by the first 
witness in its most minute particu¬ 
lars: heard Catherine Murphy say, 
“Tom Courtnev, I’ll hang you for 
this night’s work, its often my mother 
nursed you, to murder her at last 
knew the prisoner for many years, 
and could not be mistaken. 

Philip Moran was then sent for to 
the witness room, and put upon the 
table, and hero there was a very pain¬ 
ful scene indeed—not a boing in court 
whose heart did not beat 
Moran never raised his eyes, never 
opened his lips; he moved not: he 
did not appear to breathe. The clerk 
of the crown held forth the book and 
told him to take it, but his arms 
seemed as though they were dead by 
his side. The counsel for the crown 
rose, aud addressing his lordship, said, 

44 My lord, this is a most material 
witness, and however painful the posi¬ 
tion in which he stands towards the 

K isoner, and in which we stand in 
ing obliged to bring him forward— 
for I understand he is his uncle—the 
case is one of such magnitude in itself, 
and so peculiar as regards the unfor¬ 
tunate man in the dock, that we feel 
it imperative upon us to establish it 
by the mouths of many witnesses. 
The prisoner, I understand, has hith¬ 
erto borne a most excellent character, 


and I am aware that such will be 
attested here this day by many most 
respectable persons; but this very fact, 
my lord, only makes it the more in*- 
cumbent upon us to fortify our case 
by all the evidence we can fairly bring 
to bear upon it, in order to satisfy, 
not only the jury, but the public, be¬ 
yond the shadow of a doubt, us to the 
guilt of the prisoner.” 

“I have no doubt he will give his 
evidence,” said the judge. “Witness, 
listen to me.” Not a move—nofra stir. 

“Witness, pray direct your eyes to¬ 
wards me, while I address a very few 
words to you,” continued the judge. 

Had he been made of marble he 
could not have been more immov¬ 
able—death could not have been 
more still. I think the judge thought 
he must have been in a fit of some 
kind, for ho seemed perplexed, and 
I heard him ask, in an undertone, 
if the medical gentleman who had 
charge of the gaol was in court, aud 
directed him to be sent for. In the. 
meantime he again addressed him 
by saying, “ Witness, I am quit# 
certain you must hear what I say, at 
least 1 shall take it for granted that 
you do: your present course cannot 
avail you, the law must bo vindicated, 
and however painful it may be to you. 
you must give your evidence, or should 
you persist in refusing to do so, I 
shall nave no course left but to com¬ 
mit you to prison, and that, let mo 
add, indefinitely.” 

Still not a word—not a move. Here 
the prisoner started up from the posi¬ 
tion he had all this time maintained, 
and called out, “Uncle Philip—Uncle 
Philip, won't you speak to ine? You 
will—you mnst' } 

This seemed to act like magic on 
the witness, fur he turned quickly 
round and gazed his nephew In the 
face as ho continued, “Uncle Philip, 
take the book and give your evidence 
like a man—what are you afraid of ? 
Think you not that your unwilling¬ 
ness to tell the truth must be con¬ 
strued into an unwillingness to injure 
me; may it not—nay, must it not— 
impress the jury and the public as 
clearly against me as any evidence 
which you can give. Uncle Philip, 
there is but one consideration which 
should tempt you to hold out in this 
manner, and that is a consciousness 
of having been induced through any 
influence, to be about to state that 
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which is not the fact: if that be the 
case, you do well to pause;—but no, 
jt is an unworthy thought, and I ask 
your pardon; the love you nave borne 
my mother and myself, and the whole 
course you have adopted in this mel¬ 
ancholy business forbid the supposi¬ 
tion.” Here the prisoner was com¬ 
pletely overcome, and again covering 
his face with his hands, he writhed in 
the agony of distress—’twas the word 
mother that unmanned him. 

I have been for upwards of thirty 
years in the habit of attending like 
places, and I never witnessed such a 
scene. 

Presently the prisoner regained his 
self-possession, and “ proudly he flung 
his clustering ringlets oack,” and con¬ 
tinued, “ Rouse yoiu-self, Uncle Philip, 
take the book and give your evidence; 
I know you will swear nothing but 
what you believe to be the truth.” 

“’Tis a difficult thing, Tom,” said 
his uncle, turning round, “and for 
all I have to say it isn't much.” 

As he took the‘book, I heard Tom 
Courtney say, “God help you, Uncle 



examined: kept a public house at 
Raheen; on the night the widow 
Murphy’s house was attacked, very 
late, or towards morning, some per¬ 
sons called at his house and asked for 
whiskey, refused to give it to them at 
that hour; they said they were tra¬ 
vellers and were very wet, that they 
should get it; looked out through the 
window, saw three Demons; it was 
a moonlight night, Dut very wet; 
thought he knew one of the men who 
stood a little to one side; told them 
to go home, that they could be no 
strangers; one of them swore tfcey 
would smash in the door if it was not 
opened, but that they had plenty of 
money, and would pay well for the 
whiskey; thought the easiest wav to 

S et ria of them was to give them 
ie whiskey; lit a candle, and drew 
half a pint: did not wish them to 
come in, ana brought it to the door, 
which he opened; two of them stood 
inside, and said it was a shame to 
keep thm so long in the rain, be¬ 
cause wjr ■were strangers. Witness 
turned the light of the candle upon 
the man who stood outside, looked 
•harp at him, add said, “there’s one 
of you no stranger at all events, Tom, 


what’s the matter ? won’t you dome 
in and dry yourself;” he made no 
reply, and witness said, “you had 
better go home, Tom, as fast as you 
can;” Knew Tom Courtney since he 
was bom; is his uncle by his mother; 
the prisoner came no nearer, at any 
time, than where he first stood, about 
four yards. 

Tli is witness was then called upon 
by the Crown to state positively 
whether the prisoner was one of those 
three men, or if he had any doubt. 
He was positive that the man who 
stood outside was the prisoner; he 
did notf know either of tnc other men, 
they were strangers. 

This witness was cross-examined 
with great ingenuity, principally as to 
the dress which the prisoner had on; 
whether it was that usually worn by 
him, and the opportunity he had of 
distinctly seeing his face. Upon the 
whole this cross-examination >as nut 
unsuccessful of a rather favourable 
impression tciwards the prisoner. 

As the old man turned to go down 
his eyes met those of his nephew. 
They were within four feet of each 
other, and Moran having gazed at 
him for a moment, threw his arms 
and shoulders across the mils of the 
dock, and clasping him round the 
neck, lie cried, “Oh, Tom, forgive me; 
but I could not wi ong my soul.” 

“Stand back, Uncle rhilip,” said 
Courtney, “you’ll drown me with 
your tears. I know you have sworn 
what you believe to be the truth, and 
I would disown you if you would do 
any thing else—even to save my life.” 

He then staggered down, or rather 
was helped down, and you could have 
heard his sobs dying away in the dis¬ 
tance as he was supported out of the 
court. 

James Murphy was examined, and 
stated that Courtney casually had met 
him on the road, some days before 
the attack, and advised him to go to 
the fair to sell his calves, as it was 
an excellent market 

The Widow Murphy’s dying decla¬ 
ration was then read, when a murmur 
of surprise and indignation ran through 
the (x>urt Persons who had hitherto 
felt inclined to sympathize with the 
prisoner began now to look upon him 
as a hardened and hypocritical ruffian. 

The case for the prosecution closed. 

The leading witness for the defence 
was Courtney's brother, Billy, a hand- 
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some lad:—“Recollected the night the 
Widow Murphy’s house was attacked; 
slept on that night in the bed with 
his brother. Witness and the pri¬ 
soner went to bed about ten o’clock; 
locked the house-door, and hung the 
key behind the parlour-door; the pri¬ 
soner got into bed first; he slept next 
the wall, and witness slept on the 
outside. Prisoner and witness lx>th 
said their prayers before they got 
into bed The prisoner was in the 
bed in the morning when witness 
awoke. Turned two or three times 
in the night, and, on his solemn oath, 
the prisoner was in the bed on all 
these occasions.’' 

Cross-examined by Mr. F-. 

“The prisoner hau other clothes in 
a box in the same room; could have 
got them without touching those on 
the choir.” 

“ Could he not have left tho house, 
then, without your knowledge, sir?” 

“’Tis just possible; but I urn j»osi- 
tive he never did.” • 

“Do you mean to swear, sir, that 
he did not do that whicli it was i>08- 
sible lie could have done without 
your knowledge?” 

“I’ll tell you-” 

“No, sir, you’ll tell me nothing 
until you give me a direct answor. 
I ask you, sir, again, and for the last 
time, will you take it upon yourself 
to swear that the prisoner did not 
leave the bouse that night after you 
and he went to bed?” 

“I will not swear it positively.” 

“You may go down, sir.” 

“You were going to say something 
just now,” said the judge. 

“I was going to say, my lord, that 
I would not swear positively to any 
thing which I did not actually know 
to be a fact of my own knowledge; 
and in this case, although 1 am quite 
satisfied in my own mind that the 
prisoner did not leave the house on 
that night, yet as the possibility does 
exist that he could have done so, 
however safe I might believe myself 
to be in swearing it, I think it would 
be wrong to do so.” 

“It is a very honest answer, my 

good boy,” broke in Mr. B-, '‘and 

stamps truth upon every tittle of your 
evidence.” 

The witness here became much af¬ 
fected; his eyes filled with tears, and 
the comers of his mouth worked and 
twitched with emotion. He put a 


handkerchief to his eyes as he turned 
to go down—more, I think, to hide 
his brother as he passed than to 
check his tears; but the prisoner 
stretched out his arms, and grasped 
him by the shoulder as he passed, 
saying, 

. “God bless you, Billy, you’re all 
right, man—you’re all right. Forgive 
me if I was afraid of your love.” 

Billy then rushed through the 
crowd, carrying the sympathy and be¬ 
lief ot every one who heard his evi¬ 
dence with him- 

The only other evidence which was 
brought forward was as to character, 
and certainly if it could liave availed 
in opposition to the flood of evidence 
which was against the prisoner, he 
would have been turned from the 
dock a free man ; the highest and 
most noble in the county, one and 
all, bore cheerful and distinct testi- 

S to the amiability and uniformly 
character and conduct of Tom 
ney; the priests (for they still 
claimed him) thronged forward to 
the table, to bear witness to his bene¬ 
volence and kind-heartedness, from 
a very child—and the case closed. 

The judge slowly turned himself 
round towards the jury, and made a 
very long pause—so long that it be¬ 
came at last the subject of whispers 
from one to another, and I heard 
some one say that he was only wait¬ 
ing for the buzz (which always takes 
place at that moment in a crowded 
court) to subside—but I did not think 
it was. 

He commenced, however, and it 
was the signal for death-like silence. 
I shall not follow him through his 
charge; he left no point of view in 
which he did not put the case. I 
shall never forget his voice, his 
views, his periods. He closed, and 
during the whole of his charge he 
never once used the words, “ on the 
other hand, gentlemen”—(alas! there 
was no other hand to turn to); nor 
did he close with that general and 
hackneyed finale to all charges, “if 
they had a doubt, a reasonable doubt” 
(and it was a termination of which hia 
humanity rendered that judge particu¬ 
larly fond); but in this case he seemed 
to feel—the whole court felt—that it 
would have been out of place: apd 
his closing words were: “I 
then, the case with you, gentleman; 
and I do so with a firm persuasion, 
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that as upright, conscientious jurors, 
you will do your duty without re¬ 
spect to persons, and fearless of the 
result, founded on the evidence, and 
the evidence alone, which has been 
brought before you.” 

Oh! what a hum—-what a buzz— 
what whispering, and wiping of faces, 
what altering of elbows on the ledges of 
the seats, what slight shaking of heads 
and compressing of lips, as people 
looked in each other’s faces while the 
jury rose to retire: and “ Poor young 
fellow;” “ God help him;” “Unfortu¬ 
nate mother;” and such like remarks, 
passed in an undertone from one to 
another. I lifted up ray heart in si¬ 
lent prayer to God that He would 
indeed help both him and his mother 
in' that distracting, frightful hour. 
Not a man, not n woman, not a 
child—and there were children there 
—left the court, although there were 
numbers who had not tasted food for 
nearly twelve hours; such was the 

- *fu’ 


front rail of the dock, and laid his 
head down upon the backs of his 
hands. In this position he remained 
evidently struggling with inward emo¬ 
tion. There was a death-like silence 
then, indeed, in the court, as there 
always is immediately previous to the 
sentence of death being passed. At 
length the judge—who had been gaz¬ 
ing at some imaginary object in the 
air—said, “Prisoner.” 

At the word, the convict, for such, 
indeed, he now was, started up into 
an erect position and pushing back 
his long aark hair, which had fallen 
down oyer his forehead and eyes, 
showed a face of marble whiteness, 
but an unstirring eye of surpassing 
beauty. 

“Prisoner” said the judge, again. 

“My lord.” said the prisoner, “I 
have been asked if I have any thing to 
say why sentence of death and execu¬ 
tion should not be passed upon me. If 
the question be not altogether an in- 




• it 


knew to as great a certainty as that 
the sun which had been some time 
set would rise again in the morning. 
Contrary to all expectation, the 

{ 'ury remained in for nearly half an 
lour—not that they doubted (as I 
learned afterwards), Dut from a sheer 
reluctance to hand in the fatal word. 
Indeed it was the good sense and hu¬ 
manity of one of the jurors which 
prevented them from giving further 
delay (such was their repugnance), by 
representing that every moment they 
remained in beyond what was reason¬ 
able, in so plain a case, was onlv cal¬ 
culated to nourish a vain and delusive 
hope in the prisoner’s breast, and lead 
him to the belief, that it was possible 
to take a favourable view of the case. 
The justice, the humanity of this was 
at once acquiesced in: and the jury 
room door opened, ana forth came a 
reluctant but conscientious jury. The 
issue paper was handed down. The 
clerk or the crown read over the 
names of the jurors, and read aloud, 
though his voice trembled as he ut¬ 
tered/ it, the awful word, “Guilty,” 
adding the useless, but usual words, 
“ have you any thing to say why sen¬ 
tence $ death and execution snould 
not be pawed upon you 1” 

The prisoner, on bearing the word 
“ Guilty,” had brought his hands to¬ 
gether, stretched his arms along the 


I am aware, that they can have any 
influence upon my fate, but, my lorn, 
that they nmy be remembered when 
I am no more; ” and his lips quivered. 

The judge mode no answer, rather 
permitting him to proceed, than giving 
him permission. 

“ My lord, I have been found guilty 
of a crime of which I am as innocent 
lxdore Heaven as any person who now 
bears me or looks uj>on me, standing 
here, in the eyes of the law, a con¬ 
victed murderer, and about to receive 
sentence of de-ath and execution—oil! 
terrible, terrible words ! There may 
l>e eyes now looking at me, there may 
be ears now listening to me, of those 
who know and who could prove my in¬ 
nocence, even at this moment. If such 
there be in the court [and the prisoner 
turned round and surveyed the crowd 
in rere of the dock], let them behold 
me—let them listen to my words. Of 
course, my lord, I allude to the peal 
perpetrators of this horrid crime/ 
should any of them be here, anu 
which is not impossible. Do I ex¬ 
pect, then, that if they be, they or 
any of them will stand forth and 
avow it ? Alas, no ! I have no such 
hope; ’tis not in human nature; and 
the hearts which would perpetrate 
such a cruel deed will be but too glad 
to chuckle in the security of my con¬ 
viction.” [Here there was a great 
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bustle in the centre of the crowd be¬ 
hind the dock, and a strong-looking 
man, who had fainted from the heat, 
was removed into the street, where 
the fresh air soon revived him; but 
I do not believe lie returned into 
the court, and I heard somebody say 
that he was a stranger.] “ They may 
hear,” continued the prisoner, when 
silence was restored, “ from the lips 
of a dying man, that they are about 
to commit another murder, and that, 
sooner or later, justice will overtake 
them, and my character will be re¬ 
deemed, and my memory rescued from 
disgrace and shame—perhaps ere 1 be 
rotten in the grave.” • 

Sir William knit his brow, and 
seemed as if he would have stopped 
him. He at once perceived it, and 
added— 

44 Pardon the expression, my lord— 
this is not a time for choice of words; 
but if I have used an undignified or 
improper expression while addressing 
your lordship, pardon mo, I pray, and 
attribute it rather to\he agony of the 
position in which I am placed, than 
to any want of respect.” 

The judge appeared satisfied, and 
the prisoner continued— 

44 My lord, I cannot, and I do not, 
while asserting my innocence, quarrel 
with either your lordship's charge, or 
with the verdict of the jury; I do not 
even know how to quarrel with the 
evidence. I never injured any one of 
the witnesses ; on the contrary, I had 
far other feelings at one time—per¬ 
haps far other objects than injury 
towards one of them. I cannot, and 
I do not, believe that Catherine Mur¬ 
phy’s poor old mother—her murdered 
mother—and my heart still bleeds at 
the contemplation of her sufferings 
and death—I cannot believe, I say, 
that slie rushed for judgment to her 
God with a periured lie upon her 
lips: I cannot believe that either she 
or Catherine has sworn what they 
knew to be false. I cannot believe 
that James has turned an innocent 
and casual conversation against roe 
for a wicked purpose, knowing me to 
be innocent. He, at least,, my lord, 
has sworn the truth. I freely admit 
the accuracy of the conversation de¬ 
tailed in his evidence; it was a casual 
matter, with no other object than to 
serve him, and founded upon the suc¬ 
cess of my own father upon similar 
occasions. Besides, were my object 


that which has been attributed to it, 
might I not as well have said to James 
Murphy* 4 James, I wish you would 

go away to the fair of G- on 

Thursday next, for I want to murder 
your mother on that night,’ as have 
acted the subsequent part I did, had 
such been the object of the conversa¬ 
tion which actually did take place. 
Who but a fool would have held such 
a conversation with him, had he not 
made arrangements to fly with his 
booty before lie returned. Did I fly 1 
You have heard where and how I was 
found. Intimately known, as I was, 
to the widow, to Catherine, and the 
servant girl, undisguised to have en¬ 
tered the house, and committed mur¬ 
der and robbery, and then returned 
to my own house, not more than a 
mile distant, sat down to my break¬ 
fast, and calmly waited the result; 
could I, I say, have courted an ignomi¬ 
nious and shameful death more open¬ 
ly, more successfully, more promptly, 
than by such a course ? But I have 
not alluded to my uncle. Can I be¬ 
lieve that Philip Moran—the only 
brother of her whose heart I now see 
breaking almost beneath your lord- 
ship’s bench, and which, I doubt not, 
in mercy, may be cold before my own 
—can I believe that lie would join a 
foul conspiracy to take away the life 
of an innocent man, and that man his 
sister’s son—a conspiracy, too, the 
success of which must be purchased 
by multiplied peijury of the deepest; 
dye, and for which no depth of inge¬ 
nuity can divine a motive l I cannot 
believe that he or they have done so. 
What shall I say, then ?—that I am 
guilty 1 No, my lord; as I stand be¬ 
fore the God of heaven, who knoweth 
my heart, I am not guilty.” 

The convict here paused for a mo¬ 
ment, and turned his head towards 
one of the side boxes below him. 

“ I have just heard a remark, my 
lord,” he continued, “expressing sur¬ 
prise that I did not address this state¬ 
ment to the jury before they retired, 
rather than to the Court after the 
verdict. I doubt that the law would 
have permitted me to do so; but I 
do not doubt the futility of such a 
course, neither does the gentleman 
who defended my case; else, had he 
not been silent, were it lawful; had I 
been permitted, I should have de¬ 
clined to do so. And why ? Because 
I felt the impossibility of any thing 
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which I could say to contend against 
the evidence, and whatever I set forth 
must have been received bylhe jury 
and the public as false and hypocriti¬ 
cal, coming at such a time, in the 
vain and delusive hope of swaying 
men’s minds in my favour, and I 
should but too surely have added the 
brand of liar to that of murderer upon 
my name. It may not be so now: 
the die is cast—my doom is sealed. 
That short word, written in silence by 
your foreman, and spoken aloud by 
the officer of the Crown, has removed 
my case into a higher court. I stand 
now, not so much before your lord- 
ship as before the Lord of heaven. 
At His tribunal I must soon appear; 
and falsehood, which could never 
have availed to save me, would be 
worse than useless now. I may, 
therefore, hope there are some, at 
least—perhaps many—here, who* will 
believe my words, when I again de¬ 
clare, in this awful moment, that I 
am wholly innocent of act, i>art, or 
knowledge of this dreadful enme. I 
l>elieve, my lord, that an inscrutable 
Providence, whose ways are past find¬ 
ing out, has permitted—for some 
mysterious purpose, which neither 
you, my lord, nor I can scan—a fatul 
delusion to fall upon the minds of all 
those who have this tlay witnessed 
against me. He has the power even 
still to dispel it; and should 1 Ho. 
hasten His mercy m time to save mo 
from a cruel ana ignominious death, 
how shall I live to thank Him—to 

serve him; but if not”-[Here the 

unhappy man exhibited great emo¬ 
tion : his lips quivered, his voice 
trembled, and his whole frame shook.] 
“ But if not,” he continued, recover¬ 
ing himself, “and that my doom in 
this world shall, indeed, be fixed, I 
trust I can say ‘ His will be done 
but, for the sake of my memory and 
my character, and for the sake of 
those who loved me here, I hope and 
trust He will reveal it when I am 
gone.” 

He paused, and the judge, thinking 
he had finished, put his hand behind 
him, doubtless for the purpose of as¬ 
suming the black cap. 

“ A very few words more, my lord, 
and I have done. I doubt not that 
your lordship will tell me that you 
perfectly coincide with the propriety 
the verdict, and that no person 
who has heard the evidence can for a 


moment have a doubt of my guilt 
Perhaps your lordship may tell me 
that a solemn declaration of my inno¬ 
cence in opposition to such evidence 
is only a fearful aggravation of my 
guilt; and although I cannot, as I 
have already said, upon that evidence, 
quarrel with either the verdict or 
with that opinion, I once more, and 
for the last time—at least before your 
lordship—assert my innocence; and 
further most solemnly declare, that 
were an admission of my guilt to pur¬ 
chase the life which I must soon resign 
for a shameful sudden, and, perhaps, 
a painful t deatn, and to turn me, free 
and unshackled, from this dock, while 
my name and character were blasted 
with the crime, I would not, for I 
could not, truly make it The Lord 
has laid His hand heavily upon me ; 
it is a sore affliction which 1 cannot 
c omprehend, but which must take its 
course. May the Lord lighten the 
load, or increase my strength to bear 
it; to Him I coiynut rayseif, soul and 
body. My lord and gentlemen, I have 
done, aud I thank you for the patience 
and attention with which you have 
listened to me.” 

The prisoner ceased, but not a word. 
uot a whisper, not a stir in court. All 
eyes turned from the unhappy man 
to the judge, who, after an apparent 
consultation with his own mind, as¬ 
sumed the black cap wifSi a trepida¬ 
tion very foreign to his usual mode. 
All persons present seemed to expect 
a long and, doubtless, a very feeling 
address to the unhappy convict, ere 
the final words of the sentence should 
close his earthly fate; but I never 
saw Sir William Smith so completely, 
so perfectly overcome. He made one 
effort to speak, in vain, aud it was 
evident he would not make a second 
until he had mastered himself and 
could command his voice. I haa, too, 
a secret feeling that he believed in 
the innocence of the prisoner. After 
a prolonged and painful silence, he 
merely said— 

“Thomas Courtney, I have listened, 
with all the attention which I con¬ 
sidered your unhappy position de¬ 
manded, to your statement. Every per¬ 
son in the court, as well as the jury, 
has heard the. evidence upon which 
you have been convicted; and in the 
justice and propriety of that verdict 
there is not one solitary person who 
must not concur-—nay, you yourself 
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have done so. They have also heard 
your statement; and whether- that 
statement be an aggravation of the 
crime or not, I shall leave to be settled 
by the final and eternal Judge before 
whom you soon must appear. I shall 
only add, that if your statement be 
false—and I cannot reconcile its being 
otherwise, with the evidence, if it be 
true—you will find, perhaps when 
too late, that it will no a dreadful 
aggravation, indeed.” 

He then sentenced Tom Courtney 
to be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead, in the usual words, upon the 
next day but one following. The mi¬ 
serable man was then removed from 
the dock to the gaol, amidst all the 
customary clamour and screaming of 
relations and friends. 

The court was adjourned, and in 
one hour the town was as quiet as if 
nothing beyond the conviction of a 
petty sessions had taken place. 

The weather was very fine and dry 
for the time of year^and Sir William, 
to the surprise of every one who had 
witnessed all he had gone through 
that day, directed the sheriff to have 
an escort ready in one hour from the 
closing of the court; and having made 
arrangements with his brother judge 
(who had nothing to do in the record 
court), ho left for the next town on 
the circuit, by a clear, fine moonlight. 

It was bjr this time very late; and 
as I felt harassed and fatigued both 
in body and mind, I retired to my 
lodging alone and depressed. The 
evening wore on: in a state of dis¬ 
traction I retired to rest, and soon 
fell into a confused slumber. How 
long I slept, or half slept, I know not 
—at least I did not know until I was 
awakened by a thundering double- 
knock at the hall-door. I had an in¬ 
stinctive feeling that it was for me, 
and jumping up, I put my head out 
of the window, and asked “ Who was 
there?” 

“ Oh, come down, sir; come down 
as fast as you can,” said Ferriss, who, 
with another policeman, stood at the 
door. 

“Why, what is the matter, now, 
Ferries V said I. 

“ Oh, come down, sir; dress your¬ 
self smart, and come down, sir, and 
FU teU you.” 

Of course, I lost not another mo¬ 
ment in dressing myself and going 
down. As I passed the clock on the 


landing-place, I saw that it was not 
far from two o’clock. Something 
serious, I was certain, had happened, 
and I felt a dreadful presentiment 
that Ferriss’s news was, that Tom 
Courtney had put an end to himself 
Judge of my astonishment, when I 
opened the hall-door, and his first 
words were, that Tom Courtney had 
made his escape from the gaol, and 
that he had again arrested iiim in a 
public-house in the town. 

“Quite and entirely impossible, 
Ferriss ? ” said I: “ on every account 
imiKissible, out of the question.” 

“ Quite true, nevertheless, sir,” he 
replied. “ I have him in the police- 
barrack, not forty perch from where 
you stand: and, what’s more, I have 
one of the fellows that was with him 
at the widow’s house, and who, I am 
sure, assisted him to mako his escape. 
You remember the red-haired thief 
that Kitty swore she’d know again.” 

“ You’re dreaming, Ferriss; r tis, I 
say, quite impossible: I can’t, and I 
don’t believe it.” 

“ And why not, sir ? Why wouldn’t 
lie, if he could ? And, faith, if it 
wasn’t for Edmond Ferriss, he was a 
free bird before morni ng. Come down 
to the barrack, sir, yourself, and see 
him; maybe you’ll believe your eye¬ 
sight” . 

“ Scarcely ” said I. “ What did 
lie say, Fernss, when you took him? 
How did you know he got out? 
Where did you find him ? Does he 
now admit his guilt ?” 

“ He never opened his lips since I 
took him; but I heard him and his 
companion talking the whole business 
over of the attack, and how well they 
escaped. There can be no doubt of 
his guilt now, at all events. Oh, 
then, what a sweet tongue he had, 
sir. Did you hear him to-day—faith, 
I believe I may say yesterday—why, 
he had me almost persuaded, at one 
time, in spite of every thing, that he 
was innocent.” 

We hastened to the barrack. As 
I entered the day-room, I there be¬ 
held Tom Courtney, sitting upon a 
form, handcuffed to another man, and 
a policeman on either end guarding 
them. He had changed his clothes, 
but did not appear to have hod time 
to cut his hair, or otherwise disguise 
himself. There was a ferocity in JUs 
eye, and altogether in the expression; jrf 
his countenanoe, I had faster faefdfe 
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seen, and which I did not conceive it 
capable of assuming. I looked him 
full in the face, ana said, 

“God help you, Tom Courtney; 
what is this you have done V’ 

He did not return my gaze, and ho 
replied not. 

Looking upon him from that mo¬ 
ment as a condemned and hardened 
hypocrite, I turned from the room, 
and gave directions that no person 
whatever should he permitted to 
speak to hiin, or he to any one. I 
tnen brought Ferries with me to Mr. 

-, the magistrate, whom I routed 

up as unexpectedly. as I myself had 
been. As we went along, and while 
we were waiting for the magistrate 
to dress, and reconcile himself to so 
untimely a visit, Ferriss gave me the 
following account of Tom Courtney’s 
second arrest. 

He and his companions had retired 
to their lodgings rather tired and 
harassed, after the duties of tho day. 
Their room was off a long narrow one 
which was used as a tap-rooin. There 
was, however, another door leading 
into their room from an outside pas¬ 
sage, up three little threc-cornercd 
steps, which door was generally used 
when there was company drinking in 
the taproom; but on this occasion it 
was very late, and as there were no 
persona in it, Ferriss arid his comrades 
passed through it into their sleeping- 
room, and were retiring to bed There 
was a chink of the door between the 
two rooms open. Ferriss’s compa¬ 
nions had got into bed, and he him- 
Belf had taken oif his clothes, and had 
iust put out the candle, when he 
heard the door of the outside room 
open, and steps advance into it, and 
he saw a light. Now, Ferriss was a 
cautious, sensible man, where busi¬ 
ness or duty was concerned, although 
a sm art, pleasant fellow, where it was 
not: he never did any thing in a hurry, 
and therefore seldom did it wrong: 
and, in this instance, he thought it 
was just as well to take a peep through 
the chink previous, as he thought, to 
stepping into bed.. But Femes did 
not go to bed that night, near as he 
was to doing so; for, as he looked 
out, if ever he saw mortal man, he 
saw Tom Courtney sitting at the end 
of the table, .directly opposite him: 
the candle shone right upon him— 
full on his face—he could not be mis¬ 
taken. There was another man sit¬ 


ting sideways to the table, but turned 
round towards Courtney, so that he 
could not see his face. But it was no 
matter; he saw Tom Courtney be¬ 
yond a doubt; nay. if a doubt could 
have existed—which, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, might have been natural 
—it was dispelled by the following 
conversation, every word of which 
Ferriss drank in erectis auribus, with 
more tlian ordinary surprise. 

“ Well, Tom, my boy—for I can’t 
help calling you Tom, though you bid 
mo not—I hope I may congratulate 
you now, at least, on your escape from 
the halter, eh ? Don’t you think you 
may say yon are safe 1 Give us your 
hand, old boy.” 

The other looked at him with a 
contemptuous curl of the lip—'Tom 
Courtney’s curl all over—ana letting 
him take his hand, rather than giving 
it to him, replied— 

“ Yes, I hope wc arc sale, perhaps, 
from that job ; but recollect, Martin, 
there are other things to the full as 
l>ad, if not worsfe, than the widow’s; 
and the sooner we can get clear out 
of the country the better. My heart 
misgives me that there may lie some 
mischance yet.” 

‘‘Your heart is quite right for 
once, my lad, at ai) events,” thought 
Ferriss; but he would not stir for the 
world until ho heard more. “ He was,” 
as he said himself, “ in the receipt of 
a Imgful of information of the right 
sort.” 

“ Don’t l>e downhearted, man,” 
continued Martin; “here’s the girl 
with the whiskey. 

It was just then brought in and 
laid on the table, and the girl left the 
room. 

“ Martin, you have no right to call 
me downhearted. Recollect to-day, 
didn’t I stand it like a man. It would 
be more like the thing if I called you 
a chicken-hearted coward ; you were 
very near spoiling all.” 

‘ r Well, well,” interrupted the other, 
“ you said enough about that already, 
and I told you I couldn’t help it, 
The recollection of the poor Widow 
Murphy’s screams, and the blood 
upon her gray hairs and face, and the 
way that you spoke. Tom, and wanted 
the people to stand back, that I might 
bo seen, was too much for me, and 
the place was so hot, and altogether, 
I could not help it; but it’s all over 
now, and you promised yon would 
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not bring it up again; so no more 
about it But let ua hear your plan, 
Tom, what is it ? 

“Just to drink my share of this 
half-pint, smoke a pipe, and be the 
best half of the way to Galway before 
daylight—will that do?” 

u Right well; here’s to you and me: 
there’s not another man in Ireland 
would have escaped as you have.” 

They drank and helped themselves 
again. 

All this time Ferrisa was stealing 
into his jacket and trousers like a 
mouse, and listening and peeping at 
the same time. He was glad to see— 
what no man ever saw l>eforc—Tom 
Courtney charging a pipe, and pre¬ 
paring to smoke. This was nuts and 
apples to Ferriss : it was his time for 
business, and of all men in the force 
he was not likely to spoil a job by 
hurry. He therefore stole over, and 
very gingerly awakened his two 
comrades, and whispered to them — 

“ For their life not tt> open their lips 
or make a noise, but to dress them¬ 
selves as smart and os quietly as pos¬ 
sible. And,” he added “our fortunes 
are made.” 

This having been accomplished— 
not the making of their fortunes, but 
the dressing themselves—he told 
them who was in the outside room, 
and sent them in their storin’-feet, 
but with their bayonets, through the 
little door of winch I spoke to the 
outer door of the drinking-room, to 
prevent the escape of the men, and 
with direction to stand fast until 
they heard him inside. All being 
arranged as he directed, he re¬ 
turned to his former position, and 
taking a final peep, he saw 
Courtney and his companion 
away. Need I say, what next 
Ferriss,throwing open the door, rushed 
like a tiger upon Tom Courtney, 
and gripped him by the throat; the 
other two men sprang in with drawn 
bayonets. There was a fearful strug- 

f le—’twas for fife or death—and 
Jourtney and his companion fought 
like persons who knew and felt wnat 
the result of defeat must be; but 
Ferriss and his comrades were no light 
customers, and the odds being in 
their favour, both as to numbers and 
being armed (although they did not 
inflict any injury with their bayonets), 
Courtney and his accomplice were 
ultimately overpowered and hand¬ 
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cuffed, and in a very short time after 
were lodged in the police-barrack, 
where a strong guard was placed over 
them. 

When Ferrisa had finished the re¬ 
cital from which I have put the above 
into the form of detail, he pulled out 
an Isle of Man halfpenny out of his 
pocket. 

“ Do you see that, sir ?” said he, 
holding it on the palm .of his hand 
in the moonlight. 

I did; it had tliree legs kicking 
every way upon it. 

“ I wouldn’t take a five-pound note 
for that halfpenny; I never won a toss 
but the one I won with that, and it was 
the means of my taking Tom Court¬ 
ney, for the Tubbercullen boys and us 
tossed up to sec where we’d stop in 
town; wc were for Hinnegan’s, and 
they were for M'Coy’s ; if I lost the 
toss we’d have gone to M‘Coy’s, and 
Courtney was clean gone for ever.” 

We were standing at the hall-door 
all this time, waiting for the magis 
trate. The door was at length opened 
and we went upstairs to the drawing 
room. I told nim that Courtney was 
indeed, a villain, and a hypocrite; 
that he had made his escape from the 
gaol, with the assistance of an accom- 

S ilice; that Ferriss had overheard him 
ully'admit the crime, and boast of 
bow he had escaped; but most fortu¬ 
nately he had been enabled, with the 
assistance of his comrades, to appre¬ 
hend them both in the lodging-house, 
and they were then under a strong 
guard in the police-barrack. I found 

it just as hard to persuade Mr.- 

of the fact as Ferrisa had found it to 
jrsuade me; but he came up to the 
;k, and was there perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied of the whole thing. Like my¬ 
self, he asked him one or two ques¬ 
tions, and receiving no answer, turned 
away. We determined, then, to re¬ 
main up all night till the gaol should 
be open in the morning, and we brought 
Ferriss back again to the magistrate’s 
lodgings, where we took a very full 
statement from him, in writing, of the 
conversation and arrest of Courtney 
and the other man; and if a person 
could enjoy any thing at such a time, 
we almost dia enjoy the idea of the 
governor's distraction, when he first 
heard of Courtney’s escape, and his 
faoe again, when we Bhould inform 
him that he had been retaken. Mus¬ 
ing and thinking on these things, we 
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turned our steps towards the gaol 
long before the usual hour for its 
being opened, or the officials ready 
for business. When we turned the 
corner, early as it was. we saw the 
governor standing at the outer gate, 
with his hands in his black velvet 
jacket pockets, and his head down. 

“He does not look as if he had 
heard it yet,” said I. 

“Oh, ne must,”’said Mr. -, 

“look at him ” 

We approached him ; there was 
nothing of excitement or huny about 
him : rather a melancholy sadness, as 
he returned our “ good morning, go¬ 
vernor.” 

“This is a bad business,” said Mr. 

-; M but it might have been 

worse.” 

“Worse, sir! my God, sir, how 
could it be worse 1 The poor young 
fellow 1” 

“ Poor young fellow ! How so ? 
He might* have escaped altogether ; 
ho was within a snap of your fingers 
of being off.” , 

“ Escaped! being off! — what do you 
mean 1 Ah! no, no, poor fellow, I 
am quite certain he would not have 
moved a step, if the gates were o^ien 
all night, anu that it was to save his 
life” 

Mr.-and I looked at each 

other; we did not suppose he had heard 
a word of what haa happened. 

“Was it late last night when you 
saw him 1 Or when did you see him 
last f * said I. 

“ Poor fellow! I have but iust left 
him, and notwithstanding all tne evid¬ 
ence, I declare to Heaven, gentlemen, 
my opinion is, that if ever a man was 
hanged in the wrong, that man will.” 

“What,” cried Mr.-and my¬ 

self, in a breath; “do you, indeed, 
say that he is here 1 —that he has not 
made his escape f” 

“ Oh, gentlemen, this is no time for 
joking.- I azn not able to bear it—in¬ 
deed, I am not, and I did not expect 
it from either of you. Ah ! poor fel¬ 
low 1 I never saw so reconciled a 
creature. He says, but for his mo¬ 
ther he could bear it all. Poor fellow ! 
God help him.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “we are not 
joking; it would be worse than cruel 
to do so at such a time; but you must 
“ , for, beyond a doubt, Tom 
sy did make his escape last 
tiight, and has been retaken, with one 


of his accomplices, by some of my 
men; they will be here in a few mi-' 
nutes. One of my men—Ferries— 
even heard him corneas the whole bu¬ 
siness, while talking to his accom¬ 
plice. 

The governor looked at me as if 
he thought I was mad, and then at 
Mr. -, to see if he would con¬ 
firm what I had said. Mr. - 

saw the state of excitement he was 
getting into, and said, 

“When, indeed and in truth, did 
you see him last ? This is most ex¬ 
traordinary !” 

“ Not ten minutes ago: why, I tell 
you, I had but just left him not five 
minutes when you turned the corner, 
and came towards me; but come, and 
you shall see him, yourselves, this 
moment, poor fellow. God, I say, help 
him; indeed, he has helped him won¬ 
derfully, for 1 never Baw so reconciled 
a creature—he’s like a lamb: come, 
gentlemen, and satisfy yourselves'.” 

And, as he turned to lead the way, I 
saw, what I had never seen before,tears 
trembling in the eyes of the governor 
of a gaol. I confess I had my doubts, 
ns I followed him, of the state of his 
mind at that moment, as I felt confi¬ 
dent of impossibility of his showing 
us Tom Courtney. We arrived at 
the cell-door, and my heart bent vio¬ 
lently—I knew not from what cause. 
The governor unlocked the door, and 
we entered; there sat the real, true 
Tom Courtney, as innocent before the 
Lord and his country of the murder 
for which he had been condemned as 
the new-born lamb. We had cautioned 
the governor on no account to make 
any allusion to the subject of our 
previous conversation ; and having 
merely paid him a short visit of ap¬ 
parent sympathy, we left the cell. 

On our return to the outer 4 $te, 
the police were just coming in with 
the prisoners, and as they passed into 
the anteroom for examination, the go¬ 
vernor actually started; he pinched 
my arm, and, turning aside, he said. 

“ My God, how perfectly alike—I 
see it all; it must be the case.” 

The truth had flashed upon us when 
we saw Tom Courtney in the cell: it 
now flashed upon the governor when 
he saw the prisoners pass him into the 
anteroom. 

The room was then cleared, with 
the exception of the principal pri¬ 
soner, the governor, ana myself, and 
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Ferries was directed to remain. Mr. 
-having then cautioned the pri¬ 
soner in the usual manner, com¬ 
menced to examine him. He stated 
that his name was Michael Lynch, 
that he was from the county Galway, 
that he knew nothing whatever of 
any crime he was taken up for, or 
charged with ; ho waa on his way to 
the fair of Enniskillen to buy pigs, 
when he was taken up by that gen¬ 
tleman there (pointing to Ferriss), for 
what he coula not tell. This is all 
that could be got out of him, as lie 
positively declined saying one word 
more, or answering any questions 
whatever. He was then 'removed, 
and the other prisoner brought in: 
and as they passed in the lobby, I 
heard Lynch say to the other, “a dark 
nighty friend” at the same time giv¬ 
ing him a significant look. Another 
dumb witness, thought I. This man 
was in like manner cautioned and 
examined. He said his name was 
Martin Cooney, that he “did not mind 
the caution he got one straw, he would 
tell the whole, if he was to he hanged 
for it the next moment; aod its long¬ 
ing I am since yesterday, when I 
heard him speaking to tell it." He 
was cautioued again, and it was fully 
explained to him that any thing he 
said would be written down and 
proved against him. 

“So best, so best, gentlemen. I’ll 
tell every thing. I have enough upon 
me, and I’ll have no more-least of 
all, the blood of that poor innocent 
young man, Tom Courtney. Gentle¬ 
men, my companion’s name is Peter 
Hopkins, I don’t know what he told 
you; he’s from one village with me, 
in the county Mayo ; ’twas he, and I, 
and another boy—no matter who, but 
I’ll tell if I am obliged—that broke 
into the widow Murphy’s house, 
and fobbed and murdered her. Tom 
Courtney never set a foot near it, no 
more than you did; but Hopkins is 
so like him, that he was taken for 
him by eveiy one that saw him that 
night; even his own uncle, as Phil 
Moran turns out to be, swore to 
him. If you misdoubt me, gentle¬ 
men, you’d find an old purse in his 
smallclothes pocket this very moment, 
that belonged to the daughter; she 
swore to it yesterday, and she’ll 
know it” 

“ Be .gad you won’t get it in his 

ror I 


pocket, said Ferriss, 


have it 


in mine: but surely I got it in his 
pocket just now, when I searched 
him; here it is, gentlemen, and money 
enough in it too;” and he laid it on 
the table. 

“The less I lie then, ’tis all the 
one thing,” Cooney continued; “oh, 
gentlemen, I thank God I’m taken, 
for surely that young man is inno¬ 
cent, clean innocent. I had like to 
faint in the court-house, yesterday, 
when he was speaking about the real 
murderers—and Hopkins is the chief 
one, and I’m the other. Oh. Tom 
Courtney, a hair of your head shall 
never fall by me, now that I’m 
taken; and thank God, gentlemen, I 
am taken.” 

In this strain he went on, and the 
magistrate took down a full and de¬ 
tailed statement which he gave of the 
transaction at the Widow Murphy’*, 
but which you are too well acquainted 
with already. He further stated, 
“that when they heard a young matt, 
named Tom Courtney was charged 
with the murder, and taken up, they 
knew that it must have been from u 
strong likeness between him and 
Hopkins, as Hopkins had been called 
Tom, even Tom Courtney, on that 
night, by both tho widow and her 
daughter, and also by Philip Moran, 
at the public-house. They .thought it 
a good ch iu ice, and were determined 
to let him suffer for it He was 
quite sure he would have done so if 
lie had not been taken up. There 
were two or three warrants out 
against him in the county of Mayo 
for different crimes, all bad enough, 
but no murder amongst them.” 

He then gave the name and resi¬ 
dence of the third man, and repeated 
that he was willing and ready to 
abide by all he had stated; that his 
mind and conscience were easy since 
he w r as prevented from being acces¬ 
sary to the murder of Tom Courtney. 

The prisoners were them com¬ 
mitted for re-examination, and the 
governor was directed to keep them 
strictly separate. 

The next step was to send for 
Catherine Murphy and Winefred Cox, 
in order to see if they could identify 
Martin Cooney, and what they would 
say upon seeing Peter Hopkins. For 
this purpose the prisoners were plf 
in a yard with ten or twelve otL„ 
and they stood next each other I 
two. ~ 
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to the door of the yard, and desired 
to look in through a small square 
hole, and say if she saw any person 
she knew, or had ever seen before; 
hut she had been kept in perfect 
ignorance of what had taken place. 
She looked for somo time, ranging 
her eyes from one end to the other of 
the row. As they reached Cooney on 
each occasion, they stopped, and she 
gazed, for some seconds, at him; they 
also paused, but not so long, as they 
fell upon Hopkins, and I thought she 
tamed a little pale. At length, turn¬ 
ing to the magistrate, she said, 

“Yes, sir, I do; I see another of the 
men who attacked my mother’s 
house” 

“Point out where lie stands,” said 
the magistrate. 

“He*» standing there, sir, next but 
two to the poor fellow who was con¬ 
demned yesterday, but whose dress 
is greatly changed since then. That’s 
him with the red hair; he’s the man 
that Winny Cox grappled with. I’d 
take my oath to hinl upon a hundred 
books. 

The magistrate then assured her 
that Tom Courtney was not in the 
yard at alL She did not appear to 
believe him, and she scrutinized the 
man again very closely, and said, 

“Is not that him next but two on the 
right of the man I have just pointed 
out, with the red hair.” 

The magistrate and the governor 
both solemnly assured her that was 
not Tom Courtney, and that he was 
not there. She appeared greatly con¬ 
fused, and burst into a profuse per¬ 
spiration. 

“Bring me into the room, for God’s 
sake,” said she, “and give me a drink 
of water. Thfese are the two identical 
men, beyond a doubt. I see them 
together now as I saw them that 
night Oh, Tom Courtney, would I 
have mur-” 

But ere she could finish the sen¬ 
tence, or had reached the room-door, 
she had fainted. Hopkins wps then re¬ 
moved (I cannot say why. but the ma¬ 
gistrate would have it so), and Wine- 
fred Cox was brought to the door. She 
promptly ?and distinctly identified 
Cooney m the man with whom she 
had struggled on the night of the 
ip ana all she appeared to me to 
to make her perfectly happy 
JM*W Bfe Vaa, then and there, to 
WW at him, with her bare hands. 



“Let me at him; that’s all ever I’ll 
ask. Oh, let me at the villain, that’s 
all I’ll ask,” she repeated half a dozen 
times before she could be removed 
from the door. 

Mr.-and I then requested the 

governor on no account whatever to 
permit any communication to be made 
to Courtney of what had transpired, 
for the present, as we intended to post 
off directly after the judge who had 
condemned him, to put him in pos¬ 
session of every thing that had oc¬ 
curred, and take his instructions. 

Mr. -, who never forgot any 

thing which he ought to do, also 
arranged with the governor to wait 
upon the other judge at the earliest 
moment he could properly do so, and 
reveal to him the facts which had 
become known, and that we had gone 
after Sir William Smith to inform 
him. In the mean time the prisoners 
were to be kept separate, and all 
communication between them strictly 
prohibited. • 

I pass over our interview with the 
judge. I found that liis lordship had, 
as I supposed, believed Tom inno¬ 
cent. His lordship sent me back to 
break the news to the poor fellow 
cautiously. 

On our return 1 lost no time in 
speeding to the gaol upon my mission 
of life and light to the dark and 
troubled heart of poor Tom Courtney. 

I met the governor in the yard, who 
told me that no person had since seen 
Courtney Except himself, and that he 
had not the most remote idea of what 
had happened. I told him, shortly, 
of our interview with Sir William 
Smith. He came with me himself, 
and, opening the cell-door, I entered, 
and he shut me in. 

Tom Courtney was sitting on the 
side of his bed, but started up to 
meet me the moment I entered, and, 
stretching out both his hands to me, 
he said— 

“ Oh, sir, I am glad yju are come; jr 
I thought you would have been to see 
me to-day before this hour. My time 
is short Oh, sir, I have spent a 
miserably wretched night and day- 
death itself would bepreferable to the 
night I spent. I wished to have told 
you this morning, but you hurried 
away, I knew not why. Oh, sir, I 
have been nearly maa—at times I 
think I am mad. Can you wonder ? 
Oh, how could it be otherwise ? I 
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wish it was all over. Oh, sir, if I 
could subdue my heart to the will of 
God—if I could feel that I had sub-. 
mitted to His mysterious will—with 
what pleasure I could behold the light 
of that fatal morning now so near at 
hand ; but I have had a fearful strug- 

a and, I hope—oh, yes, I do hope— 

11 have not lost the battle. At 
one time I feared I had been con¬ 
quered, and that all was lost Oh, 
sir,” he continued, and a curious change 
came over him; “oh, sir, I have spent 
a miserable night Oh, how I wish I 
had not slept at all—the waking to 
a new certainty of consciousness was 
frightful;—and I had an extraordinary 
and tormenting dream. Oh, sir, dream¬ 
ing is a curious, a wonderful faculty of 
the brain. Have you ever been per¬ 
plexed, during sleep, by one constant, 
unaccountable, irreconcilable idea—a 
confused, yet distinct idea—the cer¬ 
tainty of an impossible fact—at one 
and the same moment knowing it to 
be impossible , yet believing it to be 
true —distinct, though confused— 
plain, butintjoinprchensible. ’Tis diffi¬ 
cult clearly to explain what I mean ; 
but, 1 dare say, you may have experi¬ 
enced some such thing, particularly if 
your mind has dwelt long upon any 

C 'nful subject. Such I experienced 
t night to a very painful degree. I 
dreamed that I was in a foreign land— 
pardon me, sir, for all this, I must 
talk for thought has nearly set me 
mad. I dreamed that I was in a foreign 
land, and tliat a horde of savages, 
naked and armed with knives, were 
pursuing me to take my life. There 
was one more ferocious than his fel¬ 
lows—a fiendish-looking man—and 
this man, I thought, was James Mur¬ 
phy, although it was not from his ap¬ 
pearance, with which I was well ac¬ 
quainted, that I recognised him, for 
he was tall and swarthy, naked and tat¬ 
tooed like the others; out I was quite 
Bure it was James Murphy. Instead 
of a knife, however, he had a rope, 
which he swung round him, as he ran 
and cried— 

“ ‘ Keep back, keep back—let me 
have him—’twas my mother he mur¬ 
dered—he’s mine. Keep lick, I say, 
with your knives. The rope, tno rope 
—he’s mine—I’ll have him. Now, 
now—ah, I missed him Come om 
come on—the widow Murphy shall 
have blood for blood.’ 

“ And they still pursued. Soon my 
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strength became exhausted, and they 
every moment gained upon me. I 
felt that I must be overtaken and 
strangled—perhaps cut up and eaten 
by those savagea Soon the moment 
of my doom arrived. Murphy over¬ 
took and seized me—the rest came 
speedily up, and, clashing and brand¬ 
ishing their knives over and around 
me, seemed eager to begin their feast. 
At this moment a man rushed into 
the midst, and striking down Murphy’s 
arm, who had just raised it to force 
the rope about my neck, called out— 

" ‘ Murphy, touch not that man— 
that’s Tom Courtney; I charge you 
touch him not—lay not your fingers 
on him—’twas I that did it’ 

“ As if by magic, the horde of sa¬ 
vages disappeared, and, except my de¬ 
liverer, the whole scene vanished I 
turned to look upon him—to thank 
him—then rose the^mpossible fact— 
the confused, distinct, plain, perplex¬ 
ing idea. I knew that it was impos¬ 
sible, yet I saw that it was true. 
Gracious God. sir, I gazed upon my¬ 
self—a second, separate self. ’Twas 
as if I stood out of myself; and looked 
upon myself standing near—as if I 
was myself and some other person at 
the same time. I heard myself sav 
that‘ it was I who did itand yet I 
thought that I was saved, and my 
innocence made clear. I could not 
understand it—I awoke in a profuse 
perspiration— my heart was on fire : 
and ever since I have been haunted 
with the frightful idea of hope—fright¬ 
ful I call it, for, alas 1 it must be for 
ever extinguished with to-morrow’s 
sun. Another matter, sir, has served 
to perplex me perhaps even more than 
that curious dream. I thought—ah. I 
it must have been but thought; but 
about two hours ago, that little win¬ 
dow above my head was open as it is 
now ; and I fancied—I’m sure it must 
have been but fancy—but I did think 
I heard some one in the yard say— 

“‘If that be true, it saves Tom 
Courtney.’ 

“ I’m almost sure I heard the words* 
or some of them; but, surely, if there 
were any grounds for hope, you, at 
least, sir, would not have left so 
long a prey to despair.” 

He hid his face in his hands, and 
leaned upon the edge of the table 
which was near the bed where ho sat. 

I had let him run on all thisthne.; 
thinking it best to do so l indeed* -t 

•7 T • 
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taiev not how I could hare stopper 
interrupted him, such was the ra- 
iity with which he spoke, without 
_ too sudden and abrupt in my 
communication. I now sat down be¬ 
side him on the bed, and took his 
hand; ’twas red hot; and I said, 
“Tom, my good friend, I could wish 
to see you calmer and more composed; 
more totally thrown upon the Lora 
for help and comfort” 

He interrupted me with— 

“Oh, sir, the bitterest pang within 
my heart is that I have not been 
able to Beek help and comfort as I 
ought; that I have not been able 
to submit myself blindly, entirely 
to His will, without questioning it. 
But I sometimes—ah, too often I 
want to know His reasons for this sore 
affliction—unmerited, indeed, sir, un¬ 
merited, so far as regards the crime 
which has been pot upon me. I know 
it is as a child I should submit; but 
I inquire His reasons; I ask what I 
have done; I argue with Him, and at 
times I fear I openly rebel; yet with 
all this there has been a constant 

S er that it might be otherwise 
me ; and my state of mind for 
the last hour—oh, how precious, how 
invaluable is an hour now to me—has 
been reconciled, and. I trust, submis¬ 
sive. I had intended, sir, had the 
Lord permitted, to have endeavoured 
to Berve Him in a foreign land, for 
which choice there were man v reasons. 
Having seen a bright light, I felt 
fired with zeal to wander amongst 
distant and unknown regions to im¬ 
part it to others;—hence, perhaps, 
the connexion of naked savages with 
my sleeping thoughts; but there was 
too much of I urul in my plans, and 
the Lord has, indeed, shown me that 
4 man proposeth, but that God dis- 
poseth/ His will be done: with His 
help, nothing shall again disturb my 
soul God is good; His will be 
done.” 

44 He is, indeed, good, Tom.” said I, 
pressing his hand, which still almost 
set mine on fire. " He is very 
and can save those who trust in 
He can save to the uttermost” 

.“I do trust Him with my whole 
soul; I am content- Here 
Lord—thine—thine; do 
tjbe as Thou wilt” And he hid 
his ira again m his hands. 44 Oh,sir,” 
he added, almost immediately start¬ 
ing up, and turning his full gaze upon 




me; “the valley of the shadow of 
death is dark, very dark j and to enter 
it while the sun is shining over me, 
and birds singing round me, and the 
fragrance of the blooming flowers 
fresh upon the breath of spring, and 
in the prime of life and health, Ml of 
young and ardent hopes; all this 
might, perchance, be borne, had 
sickness, or even accident, brought 
down an unsullied name to an un¬ 
timely grave : but oh ! thus to be cut 
off by a cruel and disgraceful death, 
with the stain of murder falsely 
stamped upon my name and race; 
oh, sir ; "it is a dark, a dreadful, a 
mysterious dispensation.” 

44 God is powerful as well as good,” 
said I: “ His arm is not shortened 
that He cannot save : trust in Him 
even still, Tom,” and I pressed his 
hand fervently. 

He turned a piercing glance upon 
me. • 

“ Take care, sir, oh, take care what 
you say; I told you I was content; strike 
not the spark of hope again, or I shall 
die mad, and perhaps be lost” 

44 Recollect, Tom, that the knife was 
actually raised in Abraham’s hand to 
slay his son, before the Lord saw fit 
to interfere to sa ve him. He can save 
you even still, Tom, if it be His will 
to do so.” 

41 If, if,” he repeated, convulsively, 
while the burning tears ran down his 
wrists into his coat-sleeves. 44 If: ah, 
sir, you could not be so cruel as to 
speak thus, if there be no hope.” 

_ 44 Tom ” I continued, as he still kept 
his face bid in his hands; “ do you re¬ 
member ever to have given a purse to 
Catherine Murphy—tne one, I sup¬ 
pose, which she swore to in her evi¬ 
dence t” 

He raised his head, and looked at 
me. There was a wildness in his eye, 
and a twitching about the corners ox 
his mouth that almost frightened me, 
and I even still feared tne effect* of 
the communication that was rising on^ 
my tongue.” 

“ Yes,” said he, morecalmlythanI 
expected: 44 some years ago. Why do 
you ask r ■ 

4 ‘ Would you know it again, Tom, 
if you saw it now ?” 

11 Surely, anywhere in the world: 
*twaa a leather purse, lined with silk, 
and letters marked upon the lining. 
But why do you talk of such things 
nowt I should think of other mat- 
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tens. I expect the Rev. Mr. A 
every moment Talk not of them now, 
I beseech you/' 

“ Is that it, Tom 7" said I, throw¬ 
ing it upon the table before him. 

“Yes,” said he, snatching it up, 
“that is the very purse. Where, 
where, did you get it? Catherine 
Murphy swore it was taken away by 
the murderers. OLsir, tell me where 
did you get it? When? where?— 
how?—speak quickly.” 

“ In the pocket, Tom, of as great a 
villain as ever lived,” said I: “in the 
pocket of the real murderer.” 

“ There, I am saved,” shouted Tom, 
springing to his feet, and seizing me 
by the collar of the coat with both 
his hands, and shaking me furiously. 
“ I am saved; oh, tell me I am saved. 
My God, I thank thee. Oh, my mo¬ 
ther !” 

“ You are, Tom, saved, beyond the 
possibility of doubt: not pardoned, 
for they have nothing to pardon; but 
fully, freely saved.” * 

He stood for a moment like one be¬ 
wildered. like a statue; the burning 
flush fled from his cheek, and became 
as it was wont to be in Tom Court¬ 
ney's happier hours. The water-gates 
of his heart were broken up, and 
gushed forth in torrents of soft, cool 
tears. He threw himself on his knees 
by the bed-side, and I left the room. 

A4ew words, byway of conclusion, 
are necessary to this story. It has 
already extended far beyond what I 
had anticipated when I commenced 
to take it aown in the form of & nar¬ 
rative from the heads given in my 
private journal: but I do not hesitate 
to say that it is a faithful detail of 
facts which took place under my own 
knowledge. All the conversation in 
court, as well as Tom Courtney’s ad¬ 
dress upon conviction, are stated pre¬ 
cisely as they oocurred, and were taken 
down by myself at the time. 

Tom Courtney saw Hopkins before 
he left the gaol; he smiled & scornful 
smile as he looked at him; he ad¬ 
mitted there was a strong likeness 
between them, but he could not be so 
good a judge upon that point as 
others; he remmaed me, however, of 
his dream, recurring to the subject se¬ 
veral times at someiength, and declar¬ 
ed at last that he fully and freely for¬ 
gave the persons who swore against 
him, adding, “that had it been in 


the day time, he could scarcely hate 
forgiven them.” 

Sir William Smith it was who tried 

Hopkins at C-r, and he told me 

afterwards that even between twins 
he had never seen so perfect a like¬ 
ness. Courtney's mother also saw 
Hopkins, and—oh! the fondness of a 
mother's heart—she strenuously de¬ 
nied that there was the smallest re¬ 
semblance between him and her “ boy 
that nobody but a common fool could 
mistake them. This opinion she 
maintained to the last, and I doubt 
not that she really believed it. 

The day fortnight that I told Tom 
Courtney he was saved, an order for 
his discharge having arrived, there 
was & merry and a happy party at 
the gaol gate. The whole parish came 
in to give poor Tom a joyous greeting 
and a cheerful escort to his home 
once more. Cars of all descriptions, 
low-back and high-back, gigs and tax- 
carts, arriving every moment; such 
brushing of straps, and stitching of 
harness; such rubbing of stirrups, 
and punching of holes; such smooth¬ 
ing of cushions, and greasing of wheels, 
was never seen as had being going on 
from daylight Upwards of sixty 
men, mounted on their country horses, 
three abreast, in front; then came 
from fifteen to twenty cars and other 
vehicles of one sort or other, filled 
with the beauty and fashion of the 
pariah. Next the gaol gate stood an 
empty jaunting-car, the horse's head 
covered with boughs of evergreen, 
nodding in the breeze, with now and 
then a proud impatient toes of the 
head, and a pawing of the ground by 
the animal; for he was old NedCourt- 
ney's jaunting-car horse—and a good 
one. Billy was now mounted in the 
driving seat, with whip and reins in 
hand, ready for the start, while about 
two nundred men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, on foot, filed along the gaol wall, 
to the right and left of the gate, ready 
to follow, two abreast, in tne rere. 

Presently a monster key was heard 
struggling in the lock, and with a loud 
short shoot of the bolt, the gate was 

forth ii 


and 


issued Tom 


thrown open, 

Courtney leaning on his father's arm, 
while upon his own leaned his mo¬ 
ther. smiling and joyous, though res¬ 
cued, I may say at the last moment, 
from a broken-hearted grave. I wish 
you could have heard the shoot that 
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rent the air as they appeared; I have 
heard loud simultaneous shouts from 
assembled thousands—ay, tens of 
thousands—but so hearty, so enthu¬ 
siastic, so devoted a cheer I never 
heard, and never can 'again hear. 
Shall I say it ? yea, nor do l blush to 
own it, that it brought tears of sym¬ 
pathy and joy—of exultation—swell¬ 
ing up in my eyes. If they ran over, 
it is no affair of youra, but many there 
were that wept outright. 

Tom Courtney and his mother 
mounted on one side, while his father 
and Philip Moran mounted on the 
other. Three cheers more rent the air; 
the word “forward 1 - ran from mouth 
to mouth: Billy Courtney cracked his 
whip; old Larry Murrin, the piper, 
dressed in a spick and span new suit, 
struck up a lively quick step in ad¬ 
vance of the whole procession, which 
moved forward with smiling, happy, 
chatting faces; and in less than two 
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hours, Tom Courtney, a free and 
happy man, Bat at breakfast with a 
numerous party of delighted friends 
in his old home. 

Somewhat about two years subse¬ 
quent to the termination of the above 
transaction, Tom Courtney joined the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society, and goon 
after was ordained one of tneir minis¬ 
ters, and hastened to fulfil the aspira¬ 
tion of his heart—I think it was to 
the coast of Africa. I saw a letter 
from him to a religious friend: he 
was well; and freely alluded to the 
incidents which I have endeavoured 
to dctaik He thanked God for what 
had occurred, saying, that “he consid¬ 
ered it had been the greatest of the 
many mercies with which he had been 
favoured.” That is now upwards of 
thirty years ago, since which period I 
have altogether lost sight or intelli¬ 
gence of him. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 

“Pear,” says the wise man, “is a 
betraying of the succours that wisdom 
offers.” The political alarmist, who 
howls his cry of invasion in season 
and out of season, is apt to weaken 
instead of strengthening our national 
defences. We have been so often bid 
to prepare fora French invasion—the 
note of warning has sounded so often 
in our ears—that we have grown ac¬ 
customed to it, as the shepherds in 
the fable to the boy who cried wolf. 

Now, what is the meaning of this 
fear of invasion—what is its effect on 
the national mind 1 Does it prepare 
us the better for meeting the danger 
when really imminent or is it not 
rather “ a betraying oi the succoura 
that reason offers V’ Furor arma 

it true that timor arma 
minisCrat t The Times, for reasons 
best known to itaelf has been crying 
wolf to the nation for the last month 
or two. Hardly a week elapses with¬ 
out a leader or two in which a naval 
review of the French fleet is not pa¬ 
raded before English reader*. The 
Cherbourg docks are inspected with 
trembling curiosity; every porthole 
mi casemate counted; sailors in bar¬ 
racks and ships in ordinary are over¬ 
hauled and inspected, and the com- 
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pletion of the railway looked to as the 
signal of a coup de main against Eng¬ 
land. English contractors and navvies 
are to hand over the line to the 
French engiueers, and the first excur¬ 
sion train over it is to be charge^with 
the munitions of war for an invasion 
of England. 

Now, what will all this lead to 1 
To sound an alarm should mean, if 
words are true to their meaning, to 
coll the nation to arms—to meet pre¬ 
paration by preparation—to man fleet 
for fleet, ana to tell our neighbours 
over the Channel that, if they choose 
to come on, we are ready for them. 
If this is the Times' meaning we un¬ 
derstand it; and, however much we 
disagree from the advice given, we have 
nothing to complain with it for offer¬ 
ing it. But the tone of the Times is, 
more than an alarm to England. To 
our sleeping dockyard authorities, 
“With gunboats high and dry,with three- 
deckers dismasted, and sailors who 
will not enter unaer unpopular cap¬ 
tains, such alarms may do consider¬ 
able good. But these leaders have a 
Wider circulation than among admi¬ 
ralty clerks and arsenal authorities ; 
they are read and commented on 
through Europe; they set foreigners 
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thinking, whether the decadence of 
Albion, bo long predicted, has come at 
last, and set certain clerical vultures 
on the scent of the carcase of the last 

E t Protestant power in Europe. 

1 fears are unmanly and base; 
they betray (to fall back on our defi¬ 
nition) the succour which reason offers. 
So that, were the hour of need and 
trial come, we should seek alliances 
and not find them, from the impres¬ 
sion prevailing that we were not able 
at last to defend ourselves. 

Now we have had enough of these 
alarms; we havb heard the worst, 
and know to the day when Cher¬ 
bourg will be connected by railway 
with Paris; in how many hours an 
arrav can be embarked; where they 
can be smuggled ashore on the south 
coast out of sight of coast-guard or 
rOvenue-cutter. We all know that 
England is cut up with railroads, and 
that a French marshal landed in 
Hampshire or Sussex has only to 
look at the first sign-post to see “ To 
London,” written in capital letters at 
all the cross-roads in the county. We 
all know this, but we do not all know, 
or we are not reminded of it by the 
unwarlike Blusterer, that the lion’s 
den has only one entrance, and that it 
is easier to go into than to go out at 
it A French army may make good 
their landing, but can they make 
good their retreat. A French fleet 
might find the Channel a mare li¬ 
berum to land their troops, it would 
certainly become a mare clausum be¬ 
fore they had time to embark them. 
The merchant navy of England would, 
in a few days, man such a Channel 
Fleet that tne French would be no¬ 
where, and not a pennon flying from 
Cherbourg to Calais. As to a French 
army in England, be it a few thousand 
more or less, it could soon be brought 
to terms. No army can long hold out 
in an enemy’s country, cut off from 
its communications benind, or sup¬ 
plies around. It would come to a 
question of a fair fight; and if the 
English bayonet could not decide the 
day on English soil, we must have 
become strangely degenerate since 
the days of Waterloo. This we do 
not believe. 

The subject is not one on which it 
is becoming to boast; but a little as¬ 
surance mav not be out of place; and 
it may go far to reassure some who 
have betrayed their reason to their 


fears. There is nothing so improbable 
as a French invasion. There is one 
thing worse than a crime in a French- 
man s eyes, and that is a folly. Louis 
Napoleon is too wise, if not too vir¬ 
tuous, to invade England. 

We are no disciples of the Peace 

S school. We must take our 
hours as we find them ; and so 
long as swords and spears are brist¬ 
ling; over the Continent, ploughshares 
and reapinghooks must not be the 
only sort of iron in use at home. 
But, on the other hand, where are we 
to stop, if we admit that we are to 
keep the peace by beiug always ready 
for war. If we are to arm because 
the French arm, we shall, at last, in¬ 
cur all the cost of war without its 
risk or excitement; we shall have 
paid for fighting men, and not got the 
worth* of our money in Gazettes, Te 
Deums , and Tower guns. To keep 
the peace by getting ready for war is 
the plan we pursue at present. Sup¬ 
pose we reverse it, and find ourselves 
most ready for war by seeking peace 
and ensuing the arts of peace. 

America, for instance, is only too 
ready for war ; and, all the while, her 
preparations for war are not made in 
dockyards or arsenals, but by doubling 
her merchant marine. She would be 
our most formidable rival in war, be¬ 
cause she is our great rival in peace. 
She pierces no port-holes in her long 
clipper hulls, but we know her strength 
and respect her accordingly. France, 
too, must know our strength if put to 
it—that ocean steamers can carry guns 
as well as mails and parcels. She has 
one Cherbourg, but she has no Liver¬ 
pool } and we will back the shipping 
of Liverpool against the shipping of 
Cherbourg, even if Portsmouth and 
Plymouth were left out of the ques¬ 
tion. 

Enough of these alarms. We are 
ashamed to have gone into any detail. 
To doubt that ours is the “ inviolate - 
island of the brave and free,” is al¬ 
most a fete majestf against the nation’s 
honour. But is it true that France is 
silently arming; and if so, in what 
quarter is the storm of war to buret 1 
First, as to the fact itself. It has 
been so pertinaciously asserted by the 
Times that, at last, the Moniteur has 
been instructed to give the statement 
an official denial It is said that the 
navy estimates have not exceeded veiy 
considerabJy those of* former years, 
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and have even fallen short of the 
estimates during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. The increase is accounted 
for by the expense of fitting ships of 
the line with screw propellers and 
completing the dock yards at Cher¬ 
bourg. How far these statements are 
satisfactory it is hard to decide. In 
domestic matters it is difficult enough 
to call on a gentleman “to declare his 
intentions ;* r if too soon, you may nip 
a suit in the bud; if too late, you may 
see your daughter’s affections gone for 
ever. The Emperor of the French is 
not bound to declare his intentions. 
We have reason to think them honour¬ 
able. But it is our fault if wo get 
ourselves talked about in Europe as 
fawning on the man we are at heart 
afraid of—admitting him to our in¬ 
timacy, and then asking for explana¬ 
tions—too cordial, at first, in asking 
him home ; too suspicious, now that 
he has a footing in our house. 

We do not, indeecLconsult our dig¬ 
nity in sending over Europe such Bob 
Acres’ challenges aS those of the Times. 
That thunder of the Times has “soured 
the milk of human kindness in our 
breast,’’ as in Fighting Bob’s. “ Odds 
bullets and blades, rll write a good, 
bold hand, however.” And so the 
Times , though trembling all over, like 
Acres of Clodhall, Esquire, sits down 
to ask the Emperor nis intentions, 
and writes in “ a good, bold hand.” 

Whatever our suspicions, we had 
best keep them to ourselves; and if 
In the editor’s breast the thought is 
at work that Cherbourg is a standing 
menace to England, let him address 
a private communication to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. To call out 
the Channel fleet will do our sailors 
good, and thus save a world of inter¬ 
pellations, requisitions, and soforth* 
m high diplomatic circles. We should 
hold ourselves ready for either; and 
if ready for war, we need not anx¬ 
iously ask the Emperor, Is it peace? 
We shall assume it is until forced to 
suppose the contrary. 

But granted even that France is 
arming; as long as our own coasts 
are sale, we need not too curiously 
seek where the thunderbolt of war is 
to falL We have fought long enough 
the battle* of Austria, Spain, and 
Turkey; and what have we gained 
by our lavish expenditure of treasure 
and men. . The balance of power has 
settled itself without the weight of 


our sword in the scale. Spain and 
Naples are both costly instances of 
ingratitude. We put a Bourbon on 
the throne in Naples and Madrid, and 
what have we earned for our pa ins ? 
As to Austria, our ancient ally—so 
often subsidized, so. often invoked as 
the only power with whom our inte¬ 
rests can never clash ? What has 
England in common with Austria that 
we should go to war for her? Of 
all fictions of statesmen, the most 
foolish is that which upholds Austria 
because no other state could fill her 
place in the European system. It is 
said, if .Austria were broken up and 
dissolved into its separate nationali¬ 
ties, it would have to be restored to 
keep up the balance of power. Truly, 
that balance of power is a nightmare 
on modern politicians. No absurdity, 
no oppression, no out-of-date institu¬ 
tion, out shelters itself under this 
convenient maxim. It is the lurking 
Atheism of those who forget tbit the 
Most High hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of 
men's habitation. Politicians are for 
ever re-drawing the map of Europe, 
forgetting that mountains, seas, lan¬ 
guages, are the natural bounds of 
empire, and that it is folly to confound 
or alter them. Lombardy is Italian, 
though twenty treaties of Vienna gave 
it to Austria Languages are land¬ 
marks which statesmen cannot root 
up; and as a curse rested on him 
who removed his neighbour’s land¬ 
mark, so evil must attend all attempts, 
such as that of Austria, to confouna 
Italy and Germany under a Kaisar in 
Vienna 

Our policy in going to war with 
Russia to prop up Turkey was doubt¬ 
ful ; still it had something to justify 
it The aggression was so open, and 
the danger of a dissolution ot Turkey 
and the extension of Russia so immi¬ 
nent, that there was some plea to 
maintain, in this case, the balance of 
power. Russia woula have been such 
a direct gainer, that we were bound 
to calculate our losses, and to resist 
accordingly. But in the case of Aus¬ 
tria, we have nothing to stand for. 
Should Fr&noe launch an army into 
Italy, we trust our statesmen will give 
over meddling, and act neither in the 
interest of France nor Austria. If we 
have any heart for the liberation of 
Italy, we shall do as Italians would 
wish us to do: leave Austria and 
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France to gore each other, as two 
the 


stags do for 
white hind, i 
exh* 


le possession of the milk- 
and when they drop or 
draw off, exhausted Italy may be free, 
and realize at once the two deepest 
wishes of every Italian heart, Fuori i 
barbari , and Italia fard da se. God 
forbid that we should provoke a war 
between France and Austria. To 
welcome war is like welcoming a fire 
or a plague. On their heads he the 
guilt of the innocent blood shed, and 
not on ours. But that we should have 
no act or part in Such a crime, let 
neither statesmen nor journalists tam¬ 
per with either party. What have 
we to say to Austria, that we should 
lean a little more to her, because our 
alliance with France is less close than 
formerly. That trimming policy, now 
a little here, now a little there, is 
miserable and mischievous. 

But, say the wiso men, England 
will be then isolated. So let her be: 
God made her an island, and meant 
her to be one. Again the wise men 
make answer, that when she is thus 
isolated, the nations will come up 
against her, and all Europe league 
together to blot her out, that she be 
no more a nation. And, at the thought 
of this, the Court and Foreign Office 
are all a-tremble. as the trees of the 
forest, when shaken by the wind, and 
as Ahaz and liis court were when 
Syria and Israel were confederate 
against him. We forget the legend 
round the medal, struck when 
land came out of her greatest 
the Spanish Armada, ventie afflavit 
dissipavit eos. Besides, if we believe 
in nationalities, then our nationality 
will be believed in. God will no more 
allow us to be invaded, and our unity 
broken up, than be allows ub to invade 
and break up the unity of France, 
Spain, or Germany. It is a maxim of 

C ''tical wisdom, or ought to be, con¬ 
ed as it has been by the experi¬ 
ence of many centuries— age of 
conquests is past. 

Napoleon might overrun Europe, as 
a river floods its banka, but France 
was cooped up again within the Rhine, 
and after a quarter of a century of 
astonishing conquest and defeat, 
neither gamed or lost a foot of ground. 

There are a few great powers en¬ 
camped in Europe, where they ought 
not to be. Thus, the Turks are en¬ 
camped in the ancient Byzantine em¬ 
pire, and were they ejected to-morrow 


Eastern Europe would be relieved of 
an unnatural incubus. Our fears of 
Russian supremacy, more or less 
imaginary, are all that prevent such a 
resettlement of a Christian popula¬ 
tion under a Christian government. 
When the time comes, ana we cannot 
tell how soon that may be, we trust 
our diplomatists will have no foolish 
tradition of a balance of power to up¬ 
hold. Even if Russia came in for the 
lion’s share of the Turkish provinces 
her open sovereignty would not be 
mere formidable to the western powers 
than her present assumed protectorate. 
Checks would arise that we cannot 
now foresee or calculate on. A uni¬ 
versal empire has always proved a 
dream and a delusion. Nations only 
culminate to this point to wither and 
decline. 

Now, in the same way that the 
Turks are encamped in Europe the 
Austrians are encamped in Italy. 
Were that encampment broken up we 
cannot see how any gain to France 
would be a loss to us. We have no 
imaginable interest in common with 
Austria why we should fight her bat¬ 
tles : and to suppose that we are to 
ask France her intentions because she 
chooses to arm and attack Austria, is 
to suppose that the Austrian minister 
rules in our Cabinet, or that Austrian 

S jld has bought up our press. We 
ave meddled too long and too often 
in Italy, and always on the wrong 
side; and we trust, that should a col¬ 
lision occur between Austria and 
France in Italy, ours will be no feigned 
neutrality, but the open declaration 
of an island people, that it is no affair 
of ours, and that between rival des¬ 
potisms we can have nothing in com¬ 
mon with either side. 

If worst came to the worst, and all 
our traditionary notions of the balance 
of power were unsettled by the final 
ejection of Austria from Italy, and 
the settlement of the French in their 
place. France would be no morfc for¬ 
midable to us then than now. We 
coped with France, and beat her both 
by land and sea, with Europe at her 
back, before, and we should be 
ashamed to think we could not do so 
again. As to Italy, the change of mas¬ 
ters would be at least a relief. With 
no love for the French their hatred 
of Austria is deep enough to make 
them welcome any change. Their 
campaign in Lombardy would be 
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like that of Charles VIII. over again, 
a campaign of chalk. France, with 
all her faults, is a more liberal coun¬ 
try than Austria, The Emperor is at 
least not the tool of the priests, as in 
Austria; the system of repression 
would be less brutal and systematic: 
a constitutional government would 
spread from Sardinia through North 
Italy; Home might still retain her 
Bishop; but St. Peter’s successor, re¬ 
lieved from the burden of secular 
cares, could then give himself to spiri¬ 
tual cares only, greatly to the benefit 
of his own soul, and the souls of 
his much-neglected diocese. And as 
to Naples, it is surely no treason to 
hint that Murat could not be a worse 
king than Bomba; things have to 
come to the worst in Naples uml^r 
one dynasty—our hope is they would 
mend under another. 

Now, what we have written is not 
. to invite Englishmen to begin propa- 

S idisra in Italy, or anywhere else. 

we denounce is that absurd ten¬ 
derness about Austria, as if we were 
to pick a quarrel with France to keep 
her hands off our ancient and most 
“unfaithful” ally. The tone of the 
Times is un-English to a degree on 
this subject; and if secret service 
money could be well spent, it would 
be in paying the Times not to write 
on foreign politics, or meddle in mat¬ 
ters where it almost invariably goes 
wrong. Its articles on France must 
have been most irritating to the French 
Emperor and people; and all for what? 
To alarm us upon an impossible dan¬ 


ger—or, rather to stimulate us to make 
common cause with Austria, and to 
hamper ourselves with a one-sided 
alliance. Except in Austrian interests 
these Times' leaders have no drift or 
meaning; and the sooner this is ex¬ 
posed and understood by the people 
of England, the better. The whole 
story of a French invasion is the old 
story of the Cock and the Bull, as 
found either in the venerable Bede, or 
some other Saxon chronicler. The 
story is, that a cpck used to roost over 
the manger where a bull was tethered 
every night Now, the cock was given 
to early rising, while the bull was a 
lazy fellow, and apt to oversleep 
himself. Now, it happened that, as 
morning after morning the cock would 
awake before day, crow, and clap his 
wings in the most alarming manner, 
an officious cowboy took it into his 
head that this was meant as a menace 
to the bull, and, after pricking the 
bulls heavy sides with a pitchfork, 
persuaded the bull that the cock was 
putting on sours to attack him, and 
pointed to the goad in his side as a 
cams belli between the cock and fhe 
bull. The venerable Bede has not told 
us whether they went to war, or how 
they fought; for the cock’s wings and 
the bull’s horns were no match for 
each other, and there was a great deal 
of beating the air on both sides. But 
enough of the fable is known to justify 
us in treating the Times' fears of a 
French invasion as the modem ver¬ 
sion of the story of “ A Cock and a 
Bull.” 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 

BT JONATHAN PEEKE 8LIN0897. 

" @d?lafft b», mine Gutter ?” 

“Art thou sleeping, 0 my mother, 
Outworn with grief at last ?— 

To speak to thee, sweet mother, 

From the grave-yard have I past. 

“ I cannot rest in quiet, 

Though my grave is dark and still; 
For a cold air creeps around me, 

And my shroud is damp and chill.” 

Uprose that mother lonely, 

The ghost-dream in her brain— 
With the spirit-sight she seeth 
Her little child again. 
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A vapory flame, like moonlight 
When muffled by a cloud. 

Wraps the baby as she standeth 
By the bed-side in her shroud. 

“ Creep, darling, to my bosom. 

Ana lay thine heart on mine; 

Its throbbing blood shall warm thee: 
I’ll give my life for thine.” 

“ Oh! never more, sweet mother, 

May I lie upon thy breast, 

But from my grave I come to crave 
That thou wilt give me rest 

“ All day and night so dreary 
I hear thy moaning still, 

And thy deep sighs, breathing o’er me, 
Mother, they mate me chill 


u All day and night so dreary 

Thy tears soak through the mould, 
And on my shroud come trickling— 
They make me damp and cold/’ 


Oh ! great love, self-denying !— 

The mother hides her woes 

Within her aching bosom, 

To give her child repose. 

Soft fades that pale, cold vapour, 

As boreal lights at night; 

And the little babe so fades away 
From the mother’s straining sight 

And ever through the lone night 
That mother watched in vain 

For the spirit of her lost one 
To stand by her again. 

And ever, when the grief-dropa 
From her fountain-heart would rise, 

She crushed them ere they trickled 
In tear-rain from her eyes. 

And ever, when the wailing 
Of sighs rose in her breast 

She choked it back—to break her heart 
But not her loved one’s rest 


Now, when a moon had circled, 
Lo ! in the solemn night 
Came a vision to that mother, 
Filling the room with light. 

And a voice, like trickling waters, 
So soft, so sweet, so clear, 
Floods all the dreamy silence 
And fills the mother’s ear : 

u Sleep on, thou patient mother, 

No more with grief oppreat, 
Untroubled now, and sweetly, 
Thy little one takes rest. 
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“ He that for ever giveth 
Rest to his children dew, 

Sendeth to thee this vision 
Thy loving heart to cheer.” 

• 

Awoke that mother lonely. 

As passed the voice ana light; 

But she knew who stood in glory 
Beside her bed that night 

The angel of her little child 
The message blest had given— 

One of the angels that behold 
The Father’s face in heaven. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN—THE VISITATION. 


The interests of Reform in the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin have sustained a 
heavy blow in the result of the recent 
Visitation. Should public opinion 
acquiesce in the decision of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, the evil 
produced is likely to be permanent in 
its character, and not less so because 
some modification of the most serious 
abuses will undoubtedly be offered. 
The misappropriation of the degree 
fees, despite the temporary prop 
which the judgment has supplied, 
must speedily fall to the ground! ana 
the grievances of the non-tutor fellows 
will receive at last some attention and 
partial redress; but so long as the deci¬ 
sion of the Visitors enjoys the immu¬ 
nity conferred by even a passive assent 
of the general public, no real improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the interior 
can be expected. This results from 
the nature of the case. Great corpo¬ 
rate bodies, such as universities, be¬ 
cause of the fluctuation of their com¬ 
ponent parts, can secure an equitable 
administration of their system only 
by sedulous conformity with their 
laws, and because of the naturally 
conservative tendencies of such bodies 
they can be impelled to reform by no 
lighter agency than that of public 

C ' im distinctly enunciated. From 
two sources of order and effi¬ 
ciency Trinity College has been cut off 
by the recent judgments, one of which 
renders it dangerous for any member 
of the corporation to give publicity to 
his views oil University questions; and 
the other, by giving a legal sanction 
to apra&ioe for which no defence save 


its inveteracy could be pleaded, not 
only justifies all existing misappro¬ 
priations, but throws a protecting 
shield over all future ones which may 
have the good fortune to escape de¬ 
tection for a time. But the evil does 
not stop here, nor is the terrorism 
which has thus been initiated confined 
to the alumni In characterising the 
most temperate statements of the Re¬ 
form party as “ highly defamatory of 
the governing body of the College,’* 
the judgments deter every prudent 
man from the discussion of necessary 
alterations, and they silence the most 
independent of the press by denounc¬ 
ing beforehand as a libel every article 
which implies the need, or points out 
the method, of improvement If these 
decisions of the Visitors be sound—and 
if we cannot show them to be the re¬ 
verse—it only remains for us to with¬ 
draw from the controversy, offering 
our apologies to the public which we 
have misled, and to the academic 
magnates whom we ha^ “defamed” 
But, on the other hand, if the judg¬ 
ments can be successfully impugned; 
if they can be shown to be at variance 
with recognised principles of policy, 
of justice, and or law, it will be ourr 
duty to redouble our efforts on behalf 
of a great and valuable institution, the 
faults of which are thus proved to lie 
deeper, and to be more difficult of 
treatment, than was at first supposed 
In addressing ourselves to this task, 
we are well aware how delicate a 
matter it is to criticise decisions pro¬ 
nounced from so high a tribunal as 
the Court of Visitors. Judge Black- 
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bume’s distinguished character as a 
lawyer is matter of notoriety. an£ we 
know how much additional weight 
his words derived, on the occasion to 
which we refer, from the statement 
that they received the concurrence of 
the venerable prelate who sat beside 
him on the bench, and who may, per¬ 
haps, have taken a greater interest in 
the proceedings than was apparent to 
a looker on, or than was to nave been 
expected from one not conversant with 
legal technicalities. But no tribunal 
is infallible, even though it be beyond 
judicial appeal; neither are we pre¬ 
pared to shut our eyes to facts because 
legal authorities cannot 'recognise 
them, nor abandon a just cause be¬ 
cause high names bave pronounced 
against it. We will, therefore, carry 
our cause into that court which, from 
the first, we declared to be the only 
one competent to deal with it, and 
we will canvass the decision of the 
Visitors with that degree of respect 
that is their due, but, at the same 
time, with that fearlessness which the 
magnitude of the interests at stake, 
and the nature of all genuine discus¬ 
sion, alike demand. 

In order to appreciate the firet judg¬ 
ment delivered ny theVice-Chancellor, 
that in which he dealt with the ap¬ 
peals of Dr. Shaw and Mr. Carmichael 
against the censure passed upon them 
by the Board, it will be necessary to 
take a brier review of the circum¬ 
stances which led to those appeals. 

On the 29th of March, 1858, Dr. 
Shaw published a letter in a Dublin 
journal, calling the attention of “ the 
alu mni of the University among the 
clergy and educated laity of Ireland'’ 
to a public document of considerable 
importance which had appeared a few 
days before. This was Mr. Stephens’ 
letter to Sir George Grey, severely 
commenting upon the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, of 
which Commission Mr. Stephens had 
been a member, and from which he 
had withdrawn a considerable time 
mously, owing to fundamental 
Ferences of opinion between him¬ 
self and his brother Commissioners. 
As the purpose for which Dr. Shaw 
referred to that letter was 
misstated by counsel for the 
and as that misstatement was ad< 
and repeated in the judgment of the 
court, it becomes necessary to direct 
the attention of our readers to what 





seems to be the purport of the docu¬ 
ment It was not, as Mr. Brewster 
asserted, and as Judge Blackburne a 
week subsequently reiterated, “replete 
with statements of abuses and defects 
in the Endowed Schoolsbut was a 
protest against the Report of that Com¬ 
mission as “vicious in judgment, bad 
in law, and defective m not making 
adequate provision” for the attainment 
of tne ends contemplated by her Ma¬ 
jesty in issuing the Commission. We 
quote these words from Mr. Stephens’ 
concluding observations (p. 29), and we 
refer to the opening paragraph of Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, to show wnat were his 
objects in making allusion to the Re¬ 
port, and to Mr. Stephens' protest 
against it The principles for which 
he was contending, as regarded Tri¬ 
nity College, were those that had been 
found to De the sole basis of union 
between Mr. Stephens and his col¬ 
leagues in the case of other educa¬ 
tional foundations. On all questions 
but these their diveigencc of opinion 
was excessive, but they were agreed 
in stigmatizing as defects the insuffi¬ 
cient remuneration of many of the 
masters, the want of retiring pen¬ 
sions, the necessity many teachers 
were under of resorting to extraneous 
employment as a means of livelihood, 
ana finally the incomplete and unsafe 
modes in use of keeping the accounts, 
and the want of a proper - system of 
audit Now what argument more 
natural for a Trinity College reformer 
to adduce than to show that such 
defects and abuses as he was contend¬ 
ing against had been condemned una¬ 
nimously by authorities who yet dif¬ 
fered on every subject whereon differ¬ 
ence was possible * 

To return to our narrative. A few 
days after the appearance of Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, the same journal which 
had published it contained a leading 
article on the subject of Uxfiversity 
Reform, and after quoting some pas¬ 
sages from a private letter to the 
editor (which letter was subsequently 
stated m Court to have emanated 
from a member of the Board) the 
writer of the article went on' to re¬ 
commend that the Junior Fellows and 
others who were dissatisfied wfth 
their position should send in a memo¬ 
rial to the Board, stating their griev¬ 
ances, and requesting redress. It was 
assumed, evidently on the*anthorfty 
of the private letter, that no stma 
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course had ever been adopted; and is called “ public admonition.” The 
the friendly observation was made, usual proceeding in this case is for 
that by this means reforms might be the Provost to read out of the Statute 
effected without any infringement of Book the law which has been violated* 
discipline. The editor had been left and to admonish the offender not to 
in ignorance that his panacea had repeat the offence. Here a serious 
been tried over and over again with- difficulty at once presented itself in 
out success, and that in particular the the total absence of any statute re- 
non-tutor fellows had, so long back as ferring to the case of a fellow discuss- 
1850, addressed a full statement of ingin public the affairs of the College: 
their case to the Board, and that on but the Board were not to be impeded 
that occasion Dr. Shaw, then a non- in their purpose by any technical 
resident fellow, had supported it by obstacle, and had accordingly framed 
a most respectful and somewhat ela- a minute and resolution the previous 
borate letter, in which he predicted day, and invested them, so far as was 
as the result of the existing system possible, .with the temporary autho- 
all the evils now so prominent and rity and dignity of a statute. These 
dangerous in 1858. Neither had the were then read out by the Provost, 
editor’s private informant alluded to Dr. Shaw on being questioned, 
the fact that the Royal Commission admitted th# authorship of the let- 
of 1861 had fruitlessly recommended ter which had appeared under his 
the principal reforms advocated by name, and requested leave to make 
Dr. Shaw, and the journalist, misled a statement on the subject, account- 
by the high authority that had ad- ing for his conduct Leave wa§ re¬ 
dressed him, tendered the advice, fused, and the admonition pronounced 
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Mr. Carmichael the letter for which subjected to the same process. On 
the Board coupled him with Dr. Shaw asking in what light he was to con- 
in the censure against which both sider the admonition, he was in- 
appealed. Mr. Carmichael's letter formed tliat it amounted to “a very 
corrects the mistake into which the grave censure.” From this public 
editor had been led—informs him of censure and admonition, Dr. Shaw and 
the refusal of the last prayer of the Mr. Carmichael appealed, separately, 
memorial of the non-tutors—adds to the Visitors, and requested that 
that this memorial did not receive their case should be heard at a public 
even the courtesy of a written answer, visitation. No direct answer was 
and confirms several of Dr. Shaw’s vouchsafed; but, about a fortnight 
statements by statistics of his own after, a notice was affixed to the Col- 
income in the sixth year of his fellow- lege gate, apprising all the members 
ship. Mr, Carmichael concludes, like of the College that a General Visitation 
Dr. Shaw, by appealing to public opi- would be held on May 24th, 1858. 
nion. u The remedy.” says he, “rests The appellants, therefore, prepared 
with the voice of public opinion, and their case. Mr. Lawson, q^c., and Mr. 
I heartily thank ^ou for your efforts 


jn the cause of University Reform.” 
This letter appeared on April 1st, and 
on the 13th each gentleman received 
a summons to appear before the 
Board next day at twelve o’clock. 
They were refused any information 
as to the object of the summons, de¬ 
spite an immediate and a formal ap¬ 
plication for it; and presented them¬ 
selves accordingly at the time ap¬ 
pointed. They found a full Board 
assembled, the two Deans being pre¬ 
sent, as required by the statutes, when 
expulsion* or any other very grave 
punishment is to be inflicted. Thecen- 
ttire in the present instance Was what 


Mills, were counsel for Dr. Shaw; 
Mr. Joy, q.c., and Mr. Hamilton 
Smythe,Q.G, for Mr. Carmichael; and 
Mr. Brewster, Q.C.. Mr. Lloyd, Q.C., 
Mr. Ball, o.c.,andMj. H. Mac Donnell, 
for the Board. Mr. Lawson, in open- 




j case ? and snowee 
overstepped its powers in, 
a censure upon his client^ and that it 
had shown that it was aware of the 
•fact, by first stating that Dr. Shaw’s 
act was a brqgch of a specific statute, 
and then adding that his conduct was 
contrary to the spirit of the statutes, 
two statements which contradict each 
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other. He pointed out that Dr. Shaw’s 
letter was neither false in statement, 
nor disrespectful in tone. The former 
charge, indeed, could not be made 
against it, without inculpating the re¬ 
ports of two Royal Commissions, one of 
which related directly to Trinity Col¬ 
lege itself ; and both of which endorsed 
every principle and every detail for 
which his client’s letter contended. 
He further denied that any libellous 
intention, or any tendency to subvert 
discipline, coula be attributed to the 
wording of the letter ? as it was not 
the administration of individuals, but 
the system which they were-bound to 
administer, with which it found fault 
He not only showed that the Board 
had inflicted a censure for an offence 
not contemplated by thStatutes, but 
that it had itself committed a viola¬ 
tion of them in its manner of proceed¬ 
ing. The statutes provide that no 
new crime can be created without the 
consent of the Visitors, except when 
the offenceis malum per se y a character 
which cannot, by any construction, 
be given to the act of publicly dis¬ 
cussing the affairs of the College. 
The only statute quoted by the Board, 
in support of its resolution, was one 
which provided a tribunal, in the Visi¬ 
tors, to hear complaints and remedy 
abuses. But this was irrelevant to the 
question, because the reforms which 
Dr. Shaw advocated did not lie within 
the power of either the Board or the 
visitors, but required the interference 
of the Crown. Hence, it was argued, 
his letter was as little inconsistent 
with the spirit of the statutes as with 
their express enactments, or with the 
discipline of the College. Further, 
Mr. Lawson pointed out that in Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge, in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and hitherto in Dublu^ 
the free discussion of University ques¬ 
tions had been always conceded to 
fellows and professors, and with very 
beneficial results; and that among the 
persons who actually availed tnera- 
selves of this ageucy were two mem¬ 
bers of the Board, one of them its 
respected head, which now censured 
his client not for the letter which he 
published, but for the act of publish¬ 
ing a letter at alL He proceeded to 
point out the danger which would 
arise if all interference wiih the work¬ 


ing of the College should originate from 
with out, amongst strangers or enemies, 
and concluded by denouncing the at¬ 
tempt of the Board to suppress discus¬ 
sion and to silence the press as repug¬ 
nant alike to the usages of the Univer¬ 
sity and the free laws of the country. 

Mr. Brewster commenced by en¬ 
larging on the importance of main¬ 
taining discipline m an educational 
institution, and endeavoured to show 
that Dr. Snaw’s appeal to public opi¬ 
nion was subversive of it, and contrary 
to the spirit, though perhaps not to 
the letter, of the statutes, quoting in 
proof the oath taken by every fellow 
to maintain the dignity and interests 
of [the College and all who dwell 
therein especially] the provost and 
senior fellows. Thepassage in brackets, 
though an integral part of the oath, 
did not appear to Mr. Brewster to 
merit quotation, although to unpro¬ 
fessional eyes it may seem to modify 
considerably the force of his argu¬ 
ment. He tnen proceeded to comment 
in detail upon each passage in Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, and to put upon it con¬ 
structions in harmony with the false 
keynote to which we have already 
adverted. In one of these construc¬ 
tions, which we shall cite as a speci¬ 
men, we know not which to admire 
more, the advocate’s coinage or his 
success. 

The passage under treatment was 
that in which Dr. Shaw refers to the 
want of retiring pensions for other 
officers of the College besides senior 
fellows. One not familiar with the 
actual state of things within the Col¬ 
lege might readily t>e misled by the 
terms senior and junior, and conceive 
that the senior fellows alone could be 
fitting recipients of such pensions, os 
the juniors must, of course, be men in 
the prime of life, and far removed 
from the period w r hich makes super¬ 
annuation necessary. This is a most 
natural error, but it is one which we 
have already exposed.* We have 
shown that the disparity of age be¬ 
tween the senior and junior fellows 
is not what their names denote and 
their disparity of condition presumes, 
but that, from the extreme slowness 
of promotion ever since 1840, men of 
•middle age are still low down among 
the junior fellows, and must expect to 
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be juniors to the end of their days. 
The passage in question incidentally 
corrects the common mistake on this 
subject by speaking of the Board as 
“a body which few of the lower half 
of junior fellows need ever expect to 
join until long after age and infirmi¬ 
ties shall have rendered retirement 
necessary.” This clause Mr. Brewster 
designated as a “terrible passage,” 
implying some singular moral depra¬ 
vity on the part of the writer. It was 
“ a covert allusion to the age and in¬ 
firmities of the existing senior fel¬ 
lows;” it was the expression of an 
opinion that “they had lived too 
long.” It is, perhaps, allowable for 
an advocate to so construct an oppo¬ 
nent’s words as to enlist against him 
the natural sympathies of the bench; 
but a judge might have seen that the 
construction here offered was not only 
foreign to the genuine sense of Dr. 
Shaw’s letter, but directly subversive 
of its argument. If the senior fel¬ 
lows were really aged and infirm, the 
poverty of any portion of the junior 
fellows would bo but temporary, the 
prospects of promotion could not be 
complained of, and the demand for 
retiring pensions would be simply ab¬ 
surd. 

Mr. Brewster justified his construc¬ 
tions of this and other apparently in¬ 
nocuous passages in the letter by re¬ 
presenting it as the artful production 
of an able man, who knew how to 
effect his objects without exposing 
himself to any danger. 

Mr. Joy, for Mr. Carmichael, based 
his defence on the circumstance that 
his client’s letter was an answer to cor¬ 
rect a misstatement in a newspaper 
article arising out of delusive informa¬ 
tion suppKedto the editor, as internal 
evidence showed, by a member of the 
Board; as well as on the ground that it 
contained nothing but acknowledged 
facts. Counsel arraigned the conduct 
of the Board in refusing all opportu¬ 
nity of defence or explanation, and in 
endeavouring to check all open ex¬ 
pression • of opinion whenever that 
opinion differed from theirs. At the 
close of Mr. Joy 1 ® argument, the Court 
adjourned till the next morning. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Ball 
were heard as counsel for the Board. 
The former gentleman opened the pro¬ 
ceedings in much the same manner as 
Mr. Brewster had done, by an elabo¬ 
rate encomium on discipline, and by 
asserting that free discussion was in¬ 
compatible with it. He stated that 
although he was there to answer Mr. 
CarmicnaeFs counsel, he nevertheless 
felt himself called upon to notice some 
passages in Dr. Shaw’s letter, which 
he accordingly proceeded to analyse, 
alleging that its design was 44 to con¬ 
vey the impression that the Board 
were thd great obstacles to all educa¬ 
tional improvement” After enter¬ 
ing into some details concerning 
the working of the College in at¬ 
tempted di^froof of Dr. Shaw’s asser¬ 
tions, he proceeded to deal with Mr. 
Carmichael’s letter, which he cha¬ 
racterised as 44 an error of judgment 
into which the writer had been *led ” 
an error, however, which required 
the admonition with which it had 
been visited, because of the dangerous 
example, which it set Mr. Ball fol¬ 
lowed on the same side, and argued 
that the appellants had m the act of 
discussion violated their oath as fel¬ 
lows by implication. He drew a dis¬ 
tinction between a carefully prepared 
pamphlet, such as the Provost’s was, 
and addressed to educated men, ana 
a hurried letter in a newspaper, which 
any common person might read and 
comment upon. Having commended 
the moderation of the Board, in 
merely affixing a stigma on the cha¬ 
racter of the appellants, instead of 
inflicting a pecuniary fine, he con¬ 
cluded by an enumeration of improve¬ 
ments recently made in the Univer¬ 
sity system, which, in his opinion, 
clearly exonerated the 
body from the 
Dr. Ball having 

Chancellor intimated hi* intention to 
hear only one counsel in reply, on the 
ground that it would be a waste of the / 
public time to hear two, so identical* 
were the two cases. He permitted the 
appellants’ counsel to settle between 
themselves which ahotild address 
the Court The seniority of Mr. 


aerated the governing 
he charges of the press, 
■mg concluded, the Vice- 


* In the authorized Report published by the Board, we observe that the word 


44 identical** is replaced by this phrase 14 in all essential respects similar.The 
deference is perhaps not much: but the testimony of those present is positive as to 
the use of the former expression. 
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Smythe as a Q.O. giving him prece¬ 
dence over Dr. Shaw’s second counsel, 
he accordingly addressed the Court 
on the part of Mr. Carmichael, and 
ably followed up Mr. Joy’s line of 
argument. When Mr. Smythe had 
concluded, Dr. Lawson repeated his 
application that Dr. Shaw's counsel 
should be permitted to reply. The 
Vice-Chancellor declined to accede to 
the request except on condition that 
nothing should be touched on except 
the new matter which had been in¬ 
troduced by Messrs. Lloyd and Ball. 
As this new matter was Quite irrele¬ 
vant to the case, and had been only 
introduced as a reply to certain news¬ 
paper articles, the Court declaring 
that they were received merely as 
statements, to attempt *to reply to 
them would havt been the very waste 
of time to which the Vice-Chancellor 
objected. Dr. Lawson, accordingly, 
ceaaed to press his application, but 
added that his client had just desired 
him to state that the new matter in 
question was, in many respects, fal¬ 
lacious and incorrect; and that if 
a proper opportunity were afforded. 
Dr. Shaw was prepared to prove it 
so. The Vice-Chancellor then ob¬ 
served that this enabled him to bring 
before the Court a certain letter 
which had been addressed to the 
Primate, as Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity, by the Registrar of the College. 
This letter professed to refute a great 
variety of charges which had ooen 
lately brought against the Board. 
(His lordship was understood to refer 
to the public press). The Court had 
selected one of those charges for in¬ 
vestigation. This was that the Board 
had applied to their own use certain 
portions of the degree fees properly 
belonging to the common chest If 
there was any member of the Cor¬ 
poration who was prepared to sustain 
that charge the Court would investi¬ 
gate it If not, it would be for the 
Provost and senior fellows to say 
whether they had anything to offer 
on the subject in the way of explana¬ 
tion or disproof. 

Dr. Shaw Btated that he was pre¬ 
pared to make that charge. 

The Vice-Chancellor desired him to 
put it in writing, and adjourned the 
Court for half an hour to enable him 
to do so. 

Previous to adjourning the Court 
certain other charges of violations 


of statutes were brought forward; 
one by Dr. Shaw, another by the Rev. 
Mr. Dixon, and subsequently a third 
by Mr. M. Roberts. Want of space 
forbids us at present taking any notice 
of the important questions thus raised, 
or of the manner in which they were 
disposed of. 

On the Court resuming its sitting, 
Dr. Shaw handed to the Registrar 
the following allegation: “My allega* 
tion is, that the distribution of fees 
on the higher degrees, as published 
by the Board in 1791, and 1801, has 
been altered so as to give to the Pro¬ 
vost and senior fellows amounts for¬ 
merly given to Trinity College. I 
think it right to add, that in bring¬ 
ing this charge, I make no personal 
imputation on the existing members 
of the Board” 

On Tuesday, June 1st, the Visitors 
having taken their seats, the Vice- 
Chancellor said that the Court was 
ready to hear Dr. Shaw’s case. 

Dr. Lawson said that he under¬ 
stood that judgment in the appeals 
was about to be pronounced. 

The Vice-Chancellor stated that he 
did not intend to deliver judgment 
until Dr. Shaw’s charge nad been 
heard. 

The Vice-Chancellor then disposed 
of the questions raised by Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Roberts. 

Dr. Lawson commenced his address 
by observing that he was placed in 
a very embarrassing position, in hav¬ 
ing to bring forward a charge on the 
part of Dr. Shaw, a man in the posi¬ 
tion of a junior fellow, against a pow¬ 
erful body like the Board, while a 
grave College censure was yet hang¬ 
ing over his head. 

The Vice-Chancellor, after some 
consultation with the Archbishop, 
admitted the reasonableness of the 
plea, and proceeded to deliver judg¬ 
ment in the appeal cases. Notwith¬ 
standing the ^‘identity” which he 
had affirmed to exist between them 
when refusing to hear the first appel¬ 
lant’s counsel, a marked dissimilarity 
will be found between the judgments 
delivered. The Visitors confirmed 
the censure of the Board in the case 
of Dr. Shaw, and reversed it in that 
of Mr. Carmichael. The language in 
which the judgmentwas given against 
the former was an elaborate accusa¬ 
tion, far suirmssing in stringency the 
original resolution of the Board, while, 
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in a few* simple sentences. Mr. Canui- 
chael’a plea was admitted. 

We will now lay before our readers 
the entire decision in both its parts, 
and will adopt, as the clearest ana 
briefest mode of expressing our objec¬ 


tions to it, the plan of arranging in 
parallel columns the actual iuagment 
and that which we humbly believe 
would have been moft consistent 
with the facts of the two cases. 


The Vice-Chancellor said— 

“ The question in the case of Dr. Shaw's 
appeal which we are called upon to de¬ 
cide 1 b in substance the same which arises 
in oil legal proceedings where the object 
in speaking or writing. Is to be decided 
by the constituted tribunals of the coun¬ 
try. The law in such cases is, that when 
the publication stands unexplained by 
any collateral evidence which indicates 
the intention of the party, and no light 
is derived from the circumstances at¬ 
tending the publication by which the 
mind of the author can be rend, the in¬ 
ference is necessarily derived from the 
words themselves, read and understood 
according to their plain import and mean¬ 
ing. in their natural and ordinary sense. 
If the natural tendency and import be to 
defame and injure, 4 then, according to 
every principle of reason and justice, the 
party must be taken to have acted with 
a view to effect the consequences to 
which the means he baa used naturally 
and obviously tend.” 

“ Reading the letter, for the publica¬ 
tion of which this sentence has been 
pronounced, and' understanding it in 
the sense in which any ordinary reader 
would understand it, the question is—Is 
it defamatory of the governing body of 
the. College, the Provost and Senior 
Fellows?” 


“ The document to which it refers as 
explanatory of the subject and of the 
writer’s purpose is one replete with de¬ 
tails of abuses and defects in the adminis¬ 
tration of educational endowments. ” 


< K 


One of those alluded to arises from 
the insufficient provision, for teachers in 
schools, the other from the omission of a 
public audit of the accounts of the funds 
that constitute these endowments. With 
these the letter connects the endowments 
of Trinity College and their administra¬ 
tion! pUi my hitending to extend to the 
latter the censures that are found in Mr. 
Strattons' letter. Accordingly, the in¬ 
sufficiency of the means of livelihood of 
sixol the Junior Fellows is treated aa an 


We axe of opinion that— 

The question which we have to decide 
is not that of the character of the letter 
which drew down the censure of the 
Board, for that point is not before the 
Court; hut whether the discussion of 
collegiate matters by the Junior Fellows 
is contrary to the statutes or subversive 
of discipline. The first of these charges 
has not been supported by any evidence 
whatsoever. With reaped to the second, 
the common sense rule in such matters 
is, that tlie‘ words of any publication 
must be taken in their plain and literal 
sense, and without reference to any col¬ 
lateral evidence or subsequent writings 
which may appear to point out the in¬ 
tern ion of the author. If the n&tural 
tendency be plain and evident, then, ac¬ 
cording to every principle of reason and 
justice, the party must bo taken to have 
acted with a view to effect the conse¬ 
quences, to which the means he has used 
naturally and obviously tend. 


Reading the letter, for the publication 
of which this sentence has been pro¬ 
nounced, and bearing in mind that it was 
specially addressed to alumni of the Uni¬ 
versity, (to be presumed conversant with 
the Collegiate system), the only question 
is—Is it subversive of discipline?—its 
accuracy in detail not having been once 
impugned. 


The document to which it refers is a 
protest against the Report of the En¬ 
dowed Schools Commission, but contains 
certain fundamental principles in which 
it agrees with that Report, and on which 
H also insists as applicable to the ad¬ 
ministration of all educational founda¬ 
tions, and which Dr. Shaw considers 
mu9t therefore apply to Trinity College 
as well as to cognate bodies. 

One of these is the necessity for ade-^ 
quate remuneration of the body of teach¬ 
ers; another, the evil effects arising from 
their compelled resort to extraneous em¬ 
ployment for a livelihood; next, the want 
of retiring pensions; and finally, the 
great importance ot a public audit to the 
welfare of the institutions. 

These principles the letter applies to 
the endowments and administration of 
Trinity College, on the ground of their 
general appropriateness to all educattynal 
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evil and an abuse; and no one can doubt 
it was intended to Jay it as a charge 
against those to whom tho administra¬ 
tion of the College property is intrusted. ” 


“The last paragraph of the letter 
shows the charge which the writer in¬ 
tended to convey, but it goes much fur¬ 
ther. It asserts that the present distri¬ 
bution of the revenues of the College is 
strikingly opposed to the arrangements 
which the interests of education require. 
Here it is plainly intended to charge the 
Board with a misapplication of tJio re¬ 
venues of the College, such as to be 
strikingly opposed to tho interests of 
education, the great trust confided to 
thorn." 

“But the assertion docs not terminate 
here. It is followed by and directly con¬ 
nected with the expression of tho writer’s 
belief, that the publication of the ac¬ 
counts would lead to reform. How? 
Plainly and obviously, by exposing the 
dfotribution of the revenues of the Col¬ 
lege, already asserted to be strikingly 
opposed to the interests of education, but 
which now, by its secrecy, is beyond the 
reach of detection or reform, ’it is by 
this exposure that the guardians of these 
revenues arc to be brought into subjec¬ 
tion to public opinion, and coerced to 
discontinue their perversion and abuse." 


foundations. Accordingly, the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the means of livelihood of six 
of the Junior Fellows is treated as an 
evil and an abuse which is not denied 
even by the Board itself, a circumstance 
which does seem to imply remiesness on 
its part in not having carried out the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission of 
1851. 

The last paragraph of the letter shows 
that this remissness had dispelled any 
hope on the writer's part of the initiative 
in reform being taken by the Board. It 
by no means, however, implies any mal¬ 
versation on the part of that body, nor 
any defect in its legal tenure of its emo¬ 
luments, but simply tho fact that tho 
incomes of the Senior Fellows Are larger 
tlmn the College can now afford to pay, 
when the necessity of extension has 
become so remarkably prominent. 


Lest, however, it should be supposed 
that any charge was brought against the 
integrity of the members of tbo Board, 
Dr. Shaw urges the publication of the 
accounts as a means of bringing public 
opinion to bear upon the question of re¬ 
form. lie nowhere adverts to a leyal 
tribunal such as would be the only com¬ 
petent one in a case of fraud, but con¬ 
siders that pressure from w ithout would 
obtain the modification of a system 
which,though not illegal, is yet irrecon¬ 
cilable with tho present needs of the 
University. 


“ This is not, ns was argued, a com¬ 
plaint aimed at a system for the defects 
of which the writer holds the I’rovost 
and Senior Fclluws not to be responsible. 
On the contrary, their power to correct, 
and their responsibility for the abuse, 
are clearly affirmed; for it is on them 
and on their misconduct that the public 
opinion is to operate, and it is by them 
that the funds are to be distributed, so 
as to promote the interests of education, 
which they now thwart and frustrate by 
their misapplication." 


“ Understanding this as I do, And as I 
am convinced it was intended, as a 
charge of wilful breach of trust, I think 
it is highly defamatory of the Provost 
Senior Fellows, and is directly sub- 
VOt. LIL—-NO. CCCVII. 


This is, as was argued, a complaint 
against a system, and not against indi¬ 
viduals. It neither states where tho 
power to correct lies, nor yet on whom 
the voice of public opinion is to work. 
The fact adverted to by i)r. Lawson, 
that many of the reforms desired are not 
in the power of the Board to grant, ap¬ 
pears to show that reference is intended 
to Parliament and to the advisers of the 
Crown as well as to the Board. The 
allusion to the last body cannot be con¬ 
sidered unwarrantable without at the 
same time condemning the Report of 
the University Commission, which goes 
much farther than Dr. Shaw, inasmuch 
as it recommends (page 7) “immediate 
publicity” of every act of legislation of 
the Board, “so as to secure the most 
efficient control upon their conduct , tho 
opinion of the other members of the Uni¬ 
versity.” 

As nothing further is implied than tho 
Acquiescence of tho Board in an injudi¬ 
cious system which it found in opera¬ 
tion, and did not itself originate, I can¬ 
not consider the letter as defamatory of 
• 8 
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▼ersive of the order, and discipline, and 
peace ot the College. In truth, if the 
licence we are in this case required to 
sanction receive our sanction, no limit 
can be put to the power of any member 
of the College, or of any student, to ar¬ 
raign in the public newspapers its govern¬ 
ing body, on any charge whatever, and 
the consequence must be, on their part, 
either silent acquiescence, or a submis¬ 
sion of their defence through the same 
medium. But if they do so, who is to 
hear ? who is to arbitrate ? who is to de¬ 
cide ? When is the contest to end; or is 
it to be interminable?*’ 


the Provost and Senior Fellows, nor yet 
as subversive of the discipline of the 
College. In truth, if the censure passed 
upon Dr. Shaw be permitted to stand, 
no limit can be placed to the gradual 
accretion of abuses within the College. 
Experience teaches us that they will 
arise without deliberate design, and that 
reform can rarely be expected from men 
who have unconsciously become wedded 
to routine, and who profit by the abuses 
to be reformed. This throws the res¬ 
ponsibility of action upon junior men, 
and if they arc to be coerced into silcnco 
"by their seniors, disastrous consoqucnees 
roust follow. The agitation apprehended 
from perpetual discussion is purely ima¬ 
ginary.' It does not result in the Eng¬ 
lish universities; nor are men of educa¬ 
tion so ready to compromise their names, 
nor yet the press to weaken its influence, 
by giving circulation to unfounded accu¬ 
sations. If the contrary should occur, 
the means of refutation, in case of slan¬ 
der, are so easily obtained, that the alarm 
which lias been expressed upon this head 
appears utterly groundless. - 


44 I can conceivq nothing more un¬ 
seemly, unsatisfactory, or disreputable, 
than such sort of warfare between the 
members of a community whose utility 
and existence for good depend upon har¬ 
mony ^subordination, and confidence.” 


I can conceive nothing more unseemly, 
unsatisfactory or disreputable, than the 
sight of the governing body of a great 
university endeavouring to stifle, by ar¬ 
bitrary means, all free diseusMon of the 
needs and interests of the foundation, 
lest such discussion should lead to the 
diminution of incomes, already inordi¬ 
nate. The sileuce so produced is no 
proof of harmony, subordination, and 
confidence, but of coercion and terrorism. 


“ While I deprecate such discussions, 
and in such a mode, as fatal to the re¬ 
pose of the College, and as not leading 
to any certain or satisfactory issue, I 
must not bo understood to claim for the 
governing body any immunity from 
responsibility for breaches of trust, or 
to have their proceedings kept secret. 
Nothing is more remote from my inten¬ 
tion. They are and must be amenable 
and responsible to constituted authority, 
and by proceedings in the mode and 
course pointed out by law, where evi¬ 
dence can be giveu, where truth can be 
temperately investigated, and where 
justice can be done.” 

“Complaints have beeD made of the 
course of proceeding adopted by the 
Board, from which one would have sup¬ 
posed that this sentence of admonition 
was pronounced without giving Dr. Shaw 
an opportunity of defending himself. 
But no sentence was pronounced, no ad¬ 
judication was made until after he had 
avowed himself to be the author of the 
letter; and now, having heard his de¬ 
fence, and deeming it insufficient, his 


While I deprecate such forcible sup¬ 
pression of opinion, as fatal to the pro¬ 
gress and permanent welfare of lhe Col¬ 
lege, 1 must not be understood to claim for 
the Junior Fellows or other subordinate 
members of the College any immunity 
from responsibility for breaches of disci¬ 
pline, or a title to have their proceedings 
uncontrolled. Nothing is more remote 
from my intention. They are, and must 
be amenable and responsible to con¬ 
stituted authority, and by proceedings 
in the mode and course pointed out by 
law, where evidence can be given, where 
statements in defence will be listened to, 
and where justice wilt be done . ^ 

The minutes of the Registry show that 
th^Board had allowed Dr. Shaw no op¬ 
portunity of defending himself. A sen¬ 
tence was pronounced, an adjudication 
made, without permitting him to utter 
a word in self-exculpation: and now, 
having heard their defence for this pro¬ 
cedure, and treating it as insufficient, 
their misconstructions of the simple, 
honest language of the letter cannot 
warrant ua to affirm their eenteqge. 
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complaint of the course taken by the For these and other reasons we think 
Board cannot warrant us to reverse its that the appeal of Dr. Shaw should be 
sentence. For these and other reasons, allowed, and the sentence of the Board 
in which I have the satisfaction to say reversed, 
that the Lord Archbishop entirely con¬ 
curs, we think that the appeal of Dr. 

Shaw should be dismissed, and the sen¬ 
tence of the Board affirmed.” 

When tho Vice-Chancellor had concluded his judgment, the following 
remarkable interlocution took place:— 

Mr. Lawson, q.c —Of course, 1 al- the observations upon the letter made 
ways defer, with the most implicit de- by tho learned counsel for the Board 
forence, to the sentence of the court; took my learned friend and myself en- 
but I think I have a right to sny that tirely by surprise. We could not, and 
your lordship’s judgment was founded did not anticipate many of those ohser- 
principally on constructions of certain vations. 1 am prepared to state in- 

I msaages in l)r. Shaw’s letter? and that stances from the speech of Mr. Brews- 
ns counsel were not permitted to com- ter- 

ment, in reply, upon these passages. The Vice-Chancellor.—So far as re- 

The Vice-Chancellor _Nothing, in my garda Mr. Brewster's observations, I 

judgment, could be less consistent with have r.o distinct recollection of them 
the course of proceedings in this case, (laughter). I most maturely considered 
There was not a single word of that let- the thing on its own merits, without 
ter which you did not elaborately argue reference to counsel’s arguments, 
upon in your opening statement; nor do Mr. Mills —I defer explicitly to what 

I think it would be possible to add to tho your lordship has said, but- 

powerful observations you made, and The Vtee-Chancellor. —I am desired 
which have received the most mature by the Archbishop to say that, after the 
and deliberate consideration. painful and deliberate consideration we 

Mr. Lawson, q.c. —I could not antici- huvo given to this case, we think It a 
pate the observations that were made source of regret that there should be 
upon these passages by the learned counsel found to say that it has not re¬ 
counsel who replied to me. ceived all the consideration that a court 

The Vice-Chancellor —There was not of justice should give it. 
one observation made upon it that you Mr. Mills —I was only anxious to 
di<l not anticipate. join in my learned friend’s protest. 

Mr. Lawson —I think, my lord, there The Vice-Chancellor —1 beg your par- 
were many. don. sir. I beg that there shall be no 

Mr. Mills. —My lord, I can state that more about it. 

The Vice-Chancellor then proceeded to pass judgment in Mr. CarmichaeTa 
case. While acquiescing fully in the result of that part of the decision, we 
must, nevertheless, point out some details which appear to us to detract from 
its merits. 

The Vice-Chancellor said— We conceive that he should have 

said— 

‘•Now,in the case of Mr. Carmichael, Having already pronounced on the 
T cannot concur in the sentence ol the essential similarity between the case of 
Provost and Senior Fellows, nor bring Mr. Carmichael and that of Dr. Shaw, 
myself to think that their censure of his I see no reason for making any ditfer- 
conduct wa9 just in its degree, due re- encc in my decision in the two cases, 
gard being had to what I consider mat- In neither was the censure just, nor ad- 
tcr of palliation.” mittiug of any palliation. 

“The information he gave can scarcely The information given by Mr. Car- 
be said to have been volunteered by him. michael was a reply to an article in a 
It was a reply to an article in a news- newspaper, and was little more than a 
paper, and was little more than a state- statement that such an application to 
ment that such an application to the the Board, as that article suggested, had 
Board, as that article suggested, had been already made, 
been already made.” 

44 Except the remark, that there had Except that he administers a mild od- 
not been the courtesy of a written reply, monition to the Board for its marked 
which might have called for a mild ad- discourtesy, l can find nothing in his 
monition, I can find nothing that can be letter, any more than in Dr. Shaw’s, 
asserted to disparage that body in the disparaging that body, 
letter.” 


8* 
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“It does not say that there were 
funds at its disposal which might or 
ought to have been applied to augment 
his income; and the fact that he was 
obliged to take private pupils, besides 
that it was not made matter of complaint 
against the Provost and Senior Fellows, 
was one of notoriety, and a proof of the 
inadequacy of the provision for the non¬ 
tutor Follows, already testified by the 
report of the Royal Commissioners. 
The sentence of the Board, therefore, 
for these reasons, must be reversed.*' 


We are informed that the spirit and 
emphasis with which this judgment 
was delivered recalled to the recol¬ 
lection of the Benior counsel present 
some of Mr. Blackburne’s happiest 
efforts at the bar. The triumph of 
the senior fellows was complete, end 
one could not blame them for exult¬ 
ing. They had scotched the principle 
of free discussion, and silenced a 
troublesome reformer. The reversal 
in Mr. Carmichael’s case gave them 
no concern. For various reasons, it 
rather pleased them than otherwise. 
Indeed it was only an invincible logi¬ 
cal necessity that had compelled them 
to include Mr. Carmichael in their 
censure; a fact which, had the Vice- 
Chancellor guessed at, it would have 
decided, of course, that eminent judge 
to award the privilege of reply to Dr. 
Shaw’s counsel rather than to the 
counsel of that appellant who had 
been only accused of an “error of 
judgment, into which he lutd been 
led.” However this may bo, so dis¬ 
heartened were Dr. Shaw’s friends at 
the result of his appeal, that they 
urged him and liis counsel to with¬ 
draw the second case, that of the De¬ 
gree Fees, from a trial which must 
end in certain defeat. There are some 
men, however, whom 

“ Nec civium 3rdor prava jubentium, 

Nco vultus instants tyranni" 

can shake from a settled purpose. 
And, besides, whatever effect an ad¬ 
verse judicial decision might produce 
immediately on the external public, 
there was a small but highly import¬ 


ant public present, in the form of 
junior fellows, before whom if the 
evidence on the question were once 
fully brought out, the degree fees 
• were restored to the University thence- 


It does not say that there were funds 
at its disposal which might or ought to 
have been applied to augment his in¬ 
come ; and the fact that he was obliged 
to take private pupils, besides that it 
was not made matter of complaint against 
the Provost and Senior Fellows, was one 
of notoriety, and a proof of the inade¬ 
quacy of the provision for the non-tutor 
Fellows, already testified by the report 
of the Royal Commissioners ; but as 
these facts were not sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated by the external public, wc think 
his conduct in correcting the error into 
which the writer had fallen not merely 
blameless, but commendable. The sen¬ 
tence of the Board, therefore, for these 
reasons, must be reversed. 


forth, all judicial decisions to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Influenced, 
i»erhaps, by this consideration, J)r. 
shaws counsel proceeded with the 
case. It lasted two days, the (»th and 
8th of June. Mr. Lawson's statement 
and Mr. Brewster’s reply occupied the 
first day. On the second, Mr. Lloyd 
took up anew the defence of the Board, 
Mr. Mills replied for J)r. Shaw, and 
the Vice-Chancellor finished the pro¬ 
ceedings by reading his judgment, 
which (to save the public time, pro¬ 
bably) he had brought ready written 
down to court. The limits at our 
disposal preclude us from giving any 
account of the speeches of counsel; 
an omission which we regret the less 
as the impending restoration of the 
degree fees to the. common chest will 
be, to the public, the best, proof of the 
utter demolition of the claims of those 
who so long appropriated them. We 
feel it incumbent on us, however, to 
give Mr. Blnckbume’s judgment; and 
as the peculiarities which mark it are 
even more striking than those which 
have attracted so much attention to 
the judgment on the appeals, we shall 
adopt the same method of expressing 
our dissent as before; only that, 
as the arguments in this case will re¬ 
quire fuller exposition, wc shall place 
the two judgments, not in parallel^ 
columns but in succession, breaking 
]>oth up into corresponding para¬ 
graphs. 

We must first, however, introduce 
here some pieces of evidence essential 
to a right understanding of the case, 
and which could not well be brought 
otherwise before the reader. 

One of these is the evidence derived 
from the Table of Degree Fees in the 
University of Cambridge, at the time 
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(1C75) when the Dublin Table was 
constructed. The latter Table forma 
part of a certain document called 
Dublin University Statute^ quite dis¬ 
tinct from the College Statutes; and 
more properly called Reg alee Univcr- 
sitatis RiMuiiensis jrro solemniori 
grariuum cnl hit lone. These Reyuhc 
are proved very satisfactorily by Dr. 
Todd, and other authorities, to have 
been introduced into Dublin directly 
from Cambridge University, from the 
fellows of which place the first five 
and the seventh provosts of Trinity 
College were taken. Dr. Todd’s proofs 
will be found in the introduction to 
the College Calendar for 1833; and 
will not, of course, he impugned by 
the Board, as the work was published 
under its authority, and as Dr. Todd 
is now its registrar. A diligent study 
of the oldest registries of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, would furnish additional 
proofs, as we find therein many par¬ 
ticulars, minute in themselves, but all 
the more completely identifying the 
Trinity College of that epoch, espe¬ 
cially in its Cnive.rsib/ arrangements, 
with the University of Cambridge. 
We have no space for these proofs, 
and will content ourselves with those 
of Dr. Todd, and which the Vice- 
Chancellor could only dispose of by 


passing over all mention of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge whatsoever! 

The Cambridge Table of Fees for 
every degree contains an item called 
Cista Communis. The Dublin Table 
for every degree contains an item 
called Trin. Coll. There is an ob¬ 
vious resemblance between the Cam¬ 
bridge and the Dublin Tables, as re¬ 
spects all other items, the only differ¬ 
ences in their case being such as ne¬ 
cessarily arose from the difference 
between the two institutions in point 
of age and development. The ques¬ 
tion, then, is—Is Trin. Coll, analo¬ 
gous to Cista Communis, as the sta¬ 
tutable and ordinary meaning of the 
former phrase distinctly expresses ; 
or docs it mean something to which 
there is nothing analogous in the 
Cambridge table at all, viz.:—the 
provost and senior fellows'? In order 
to weaken the force of this analogy, 
counsel for the Board pointed out 
that the items called Cist a Communis, 
in the contem}H»rarv Cambridge tables, 
were a very small fraction of the 
whole fee in each case; while the por¬ 
tion called Trin. Coll, in Dublin, was 
always a large proportion of the whole. 
Dr. Shaw’s counsel met this by stating 
the facts exhibited in the following 
table. 





£ *. 

d. 


£ i. 

d. 

D.A. - 

f Cambridge, 

. Cm. Com., . 

0 1(> 

9 

out of 

1 10 

10 

t Dublin, . 

. Trin. Coll., 

1 5 

0 


5 7 

6 

M.A. J 

f Cambridge, 

. Cie. Com., 

2 ft 

9 

11 

3 4 

5 

[ Dublin, . 

. Trin. Coll., 

2 10 

0 

It 

7 1R 

6 

LL. B. & 

1 Cambi idgo, 

. Cis. Com., 

0 15 

H 

19 

5 4 

0 

LL.D. ’ 

L Dublin, . 

. Trin. (’oil., 

12 0 

0 

99 

29 4 

0 

B.D. & i 

\ Cambridge, 

. Cis. Com., 

2 4 

0 

If 

5 15 

0 

D.D. 1 

t Dublin, . 

. Trin. Coll., . 

15 0 

0 

99 

36 0 

0 


The information in the al>ovc table, 
as far as regards Cambridge, is derived 
from the quarto edition (1785) of the 
Rtaluta Academice Cant/.ibrigiensis; 
Tabula Feodorum, page 557. The 
Tabula was drawn up A.D. 1(331. We 
include in the sum paid to the Cista 
Communis of that University the 
item called Cautio in the Tabula 
Feodorum. Our authority for doing 
so is to be found in page 392 of the 
Rtatuta, where wo learn that this 
Cautio was a sum deposited with 
the Vice-Chancellor as a pledge that 
the graduate would, at some future 
period, perform certain Academic ex¬ 
ercises. If lie failed to do so, tho 
Vice-Chancellor is bound by this 
Statute to pay these sums into the 


Cista Communis. Tho candidate sel¬ 
dom did perform these exercises, as 
we learn from the Cambridge Com¬ 
missioners’ Report. It is but just to 
say that the Cautio is always the 
principal part of the sum above as¬ 
cribed to tnc common chest; and that 
in both the bodies of Statutes which 
prevailed ut Cambridge previous to 
1(>31 (vhlei). 2Go aud p. 194), there 
was no Cautio exacted, and the 
money paid into the common chest 
was what the Board’s counsel alleged 
it to be in 1075 (the date of the Tabula 
Expcnsarum)—namely, a very incon- 
sidcrablo portion of the whole fee. 
It was, however, in no caso absent 
altogether, as the Board represents it 
to have been, from the Dublin Tabula. 
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Another piece of evidence which number, and extending from 1800 to 
received no notice in the Vice-Chan- the present day. 
cellor’s judgment is that furnished by Inside the cover of the earlier of 
the existing account-books of the these books is fastened a MS. tabic, 
College. Dr. Lawson showed that written by the present Provost in 1839, 
these identified the phrase, Trin. containing directions to the Senior 
Coll, with Cuta Communis. In proof Proctor as to whom he is to pay the 
of this he produces the only Senior several items of each degree fee. The 
Froctor > s Book* now extant, two in table is as follows :— 



Sp.mor Proctor Pays : 


Vie.*. 

Buraar. Profe«*>r. chancellor. 



A.M., 

LL.B. or M.B.,. 
LL.D. orM.D.,. 
8.T.B. (t.f. B.I)), 
6.T.D. (Le. D.D.), 


give* to the Auditor a statement of the number and rauk* of tbe degrees, that the Auditor 
may charge Bursar accordingly. M 

The Junior Proctor pays to the Regirtiur *2». 4d. foi each Pensioner and Sizar, and 4.v. bd. 
for each Fellow Commoner A.li. 


On the flyleaf opposite this was 
fastened the following sheet, giving 
the subdistribution of the sums men¬ 
tioned in the first column of the above 
table, as paid to the Bursar:— 

Distribution or part paid to Bursar. 



Paid to 


Board. 

Trin Coll. | 



£ s. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

D.D. . 

12 JO 

1 10 0 

5 O 

B.D. . 

6 10 

1 5 0 

2 10 

LL.D. or M.D. 

10 10 

l 10 0 

4 0 

LL.B. orM.B. 

5 10 

1 5 0 

2 0 

M.A. . 

4 10 

1 2 6 

1 0 


Throughout the whole of the b<x>k 
subseauently these headings are re¬ 
peated for the corresponding sums- 
total at each “ Commencements.” 

The reader will now compare this 
second table with the schedule fur¬ 
nished to the Commissioners,* and 
will judge for himself whether in con¬ 
trasting the modern with the ancient 
schedule in our May number, we 
were justified in writing “ Trin. Coll, 
or Common Chestor whether the 
Board in their Letter to the Chancellor 
would have been likely to accuse us 
of “misquotation,” had the Board 
been able to foresee that their own 


account-books would come to l>c ex¬ 
amined in ojien court 

The last piece of evidence we deem 
it necessary to quote here is the ex¬ 
tract from* the old College registry 
called the paitnular book. Under 
the date 1(508, in this book, occurs the 
following entry, at folio 29 b: — 

“ Received, towards the bedlo's staff, 
of Mr. Ambrose Usher, Moulton, and 
Kill, so*. 

“ Of Sir Lally, Egertou. Pillen, Bird, 
Smythe, Phillips, Robinson, Goldburne, 
Ankers, 45s.; Smith, bs. ; Bourchier, 
bs. bd. 

“ Paid for ye staff. £11 19s. bd. 

“ Received of two doctors, 40s.; of 
four batc.helors in divinity', 13s. 4d. ; of 
nine masters. £3 ; of seven b&tclielors in 
arts, 35s. The overplus paide for whyt- 
tinge at ye commencement, and lym- 
ming chap, and ball; part of a chaire for 
ye hall; lyme and labour of stopping 
upp holes m yc windowes.” 

This is manifestly, as the Board 
stated, a voluntary collection. It is f 
also, as Dr. Shaw stated, a collection 
for University purposes, not for gifts 
to the Provost and Senior Fellows. 

We now give the Vice-Chancellor’s 
judgment, numbering each paragraph 
on which amendments are proposed 
in .tho judgment which we subse¬ 
quently offer in lieu of it 


* Vide, Dublin University Magazine for May. 
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1. 44 1 am now about to deliver the judgment of the court. The case was very 
fully and ably argued on Tuesday by counsel on both sides, and I have had the 
advantage of reading the paper addressed by the Registrar to the Chancellor of the 
University. I have devotea every moment of time in my power to the considera¬ 
tion of the letter and the facts of the case, and I came down here to-day, having 
committed my views on the subject to paper, intending to ask for further time, if 
I heard in the course of the argument to-day any reason for requiring further time 
to consider it. I have not heard any argument or fact stated to-day with which I 
was not before familiar, and which has not been already the subject of my delibe¬ 
rate and anxious consideration. I, therefore, proceed now to read the note of the 
judgment of the court, in which, as on the former occasion, 1 have the great satis¬ 
faction of knowing that my co-visitor entirely concurs.'* 

1 . I am now about to deliver the judgment of the court. I have perused atten¬ 
tively the letter addressed by the Registrar to the Chancellor, and I have had 
tne advantage, both on Tuesday and to-day, of hearing the case fully and ably 
argued by counsel on both sides. 

2. “The charge made by Dr. Shaw, and on which we are to decide, is, ‘that 
the proportion of ices on higher degrees, as published by the Board in 1791 and 
1 * 01 , has been altered, so to give to the Frovost and Senior Fellows amounts 
formerly given to Trinity College.' Those are the words of the paper handed in." 

2. The charge made by Dr. Sliaw, ami on which we arc to decide, is, “ that tho 
proportion of fees on higher degrees, as published by the Board in 1791 and 1801, 
has been altered, so as to give to the Provost and Senior Fellows amounts formerly 
given to Trinity College." These are some of the words of the paper handed in ; 
the remaining words are:—“ 1 think it right to add, that in bringing this allega¬ 
tion, 1 make no personal imputation on the existing members of the Board. ’ 

3. “ As I understand this allegation, it is that since 1801 the Frovost and Senior 
Fellows have taken to their own use a portion of those fees which, before that, had 
been the property of, and in the enjoyment of, the whole corporate body." 

3. As I understand this allegation, it i6 not that since 1801, or since 1791, the 
Provost and Senior Fellows have taken to their own use any portion of those fees 
which had, down to that, been actually enjoyed by the corporate body; but only 
that the ancient allocation of those sums to Trinity College, which had been osten¬ 
sibly kept up till the beginning of this century, was now avowedly altered; and 
altered so as to give those sums to the Board. 

4. “Understood in that sense, it is not only not supported, but contradicted; 
for though the words 4 Trinity College * are not used in the schedule of appropria¬ 
tion of 1839, and though the words 1 Provost and Senior Fellows’ are substituted 
for them, yet there is no pretence that the time of this substitution was the period 
at which the appropriation complained of commenced. The allegation, neither in 
form nor in substance, is sustained.’’ 

4. Understood in that sense, it is not only supported by Dr. Shaw’s documents 
(the Statute Book of 1791 and the Blue Book of 1*51), but not contradicted by 
the Board; for they confess (in their letter to the Chancellor) that “in 1639, the 
schedule was 44 simplified by coneolidating the tw r o items’’ really paid to the College, 
(viz., the Janitor’s fee, and the £1 decreed in 1809), ‘‘and writing them in one 
column," which column their Proctor’s books show to bear the hooding Trin. 
Coll .; “ and by, in like manner, consolidating the two items ‘really’ paid to the 
Board ” (viz , the glove money of the officers, and the large item, ostensibly paid 
to Trin. Coll.,) “and uniting* them in one column, headed ‘Provost and Senior 
Fellows;’ ” or rather “Board,”in the Proctor’s book,but altered to “Provost and 
Senior Fellows,” in the answer to the Royal Commissioners of 1851. There is, 
therefore, no pretence that the allegation, either in form or in substance, can be 
resisted. 

6. 44 It is not true that the appropriation has been altered since 1801, so as to 
give to the Provost and Senior Fellows property which before had belonged to the 
corporation.” 

5. It is not alleged that the appropriation, as actually carried our, has been altered 
since 1801. This would be a charge of peculation which Dr. Shaw has expressly 
repudiated. 

6. 44 1 shall, however, say no more of this charge of peculation, for such it la, 
except that in any proceeding according to our system of jurisprudence the total 
groundlessness of the charge, as alleged, would lead to a dismissal of the complaint." 

6. I shall, therefore, say no more of this pretended attack on their characters 
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than that* in any proceeding, according to the dictates of common sense, the 
groundlessness of a charge which has not been brought, cannot lead to a dismissal 
of a complaint that has, and has been not only brought, but proved. 

7. “Such a course, however, would he most unsatisfactory; and having heard 
the case at large and on its general merits, wc shall consider and decide it on the 
evidence laid before ub." 

7. It would be most unsatisfactory, however, to limit our judgment to this 
point. At what time the appropriation of these Bums which is now in forco was 
first recognised in the College account books, is a question of little public interest, 
compared with the question, whether this appropriation was ever legal or justi¬ 
fiable ; and having heard the case at large and on its general merits, we shall con¬ 
sider and decide it on all the evidence to which our attention has been directed. 


8. “The case, as now relied on by Dr. Shaw’s counsel, is. that a portion of the 
fees payable on University degrees which has been and is now divided amongst the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, was originally the property of the Corporate body.” 

8. The case, as relied on from the beginning by Pr‘Shaw’s counsel, is, that a por¬ 
tion of the fees payable on University degrees which has been and is now divided 
among the Provost and Senior Fellows was originally*the property of the Corpo¬ 
rate body. 

9. “If this be true in fact, the reason and authority on which courts of equity act 
for the remedying of abused trusts must prevail; for the individual members can¬ 
not take to themselves that which belongs to the Corporation, and which should 
be devoted exclusively to the purposes for which it has been given. The question, 
however, here is, was this portion of the degicc fees ever the property of the 
College?” 

9. If this be true .in fact, the rules on which courts of equity act in cn«es of 
abused trust must prevail; the original rights of the Corporation must be restored 
to it, and no length of usurpation will avail against them. The only discretion 
left to the Court in such a case is to determine how far restitution shall be en¬ 
forced from the parties who have been in enjoyment. In the case of the Attorney- 
General v. Pro ty in an* (Bishop of Lincoln), the Master of the Rolls said, “ I have 
always considered that when a party has quite innocently possessed charity pro¬ 
perty which ought to have been applied according to the directions of the trust, 
and has so continued for a mini her of years, until by some accidental circum¬ 
stances [such as. for instance, the report of the Commissioners of 18. r »l] he has 
been apprized of the erroneous application ; if he then comes forward and (fives every 
facility to the future due application of the trust-money, it is by no means an improper 
exercise of the discretion of the Court to save him as much as possible from a bygone 
account.*' Such ure the rules on which we must act, and they are especially binding 
here; for the statutes of Charles I., in laying down a rule for the guidance of the 
visitors expressly forbid, “ Quod per consuctudinem nllam, aut diuturnum aliquem 
alusum , aut actum quemeunque, verbis aut intention! dictorum statutorum in ali- 
quo dcrogetur."— Stat. Col. Car. I., cap. 27. 


10 . “ I shall reserve any observations on the document of 1608 until I have dis¬ 
posed of the other evidence.” 

10. I sliall reserve, et cetera. 

11. “The Tabula Expense rum of 167 5 is evidence of the most important character." 

11. The Tabula Expensarum of Uuj is evidence of the most important character, 

and must not be lost sight of in a judgment on this question. 


12. “ It*is relied on by J)r. Slmw's counsel as quite sufficient to prove the right 
of the corporate body of Trinity College to the proportion of the fees in question.” 

12. Independent of the proofs afforded by the Statutes of Charles I., it is relied 
on by Dr. Shaw's counsel as of itself quite sufficient to prove the right of the cor¬ 
porate body of Trinity College to the proportion of the fees in question, unless its 
plain and obvious construction be overborne by proof of contemporary usage to the 
contrary. 


r 


13. “The whole of the fees must have been imposed and originally regulated by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows of the College.” 

13. The degree fees were probably in their origin altogether voluntary. The 


* 4 Btavan's Reports, p. 462. 
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earliest instrument in which they are mentioned as obligatory is the Regulce Uni - 
versttatii f of 1675, which contains, as an integral part of it, the Tabula Expen&arum. 
These Regultr Universitatis were compiled and introduced into use, as I shall pre¬ 
sently notice, by an authority entirely independent of and superior to the Provost 
and Senior Fellows. 


14. “The statutes contain nothing about them. They did not in fact exist— 
at least, there is no proof they did, when the statutes were passed. ” 

14. But first I must advert to the charters and the statutes, properly so called, 
viz., the College Statutes, which both by what they say and by what they omit to 
6ay, give us most important lights on this question. The Charters, both of Eliza¬ 
beth and of Charles, grant to all who study in the College “the liberty and faculty 
of obtaining degrees," and of “ performing, inter se 9 all the acts and scholastic exer¬ 
cises necessary for this purpose, as shall seem tit to the Provost and Senior Fellows,” 
to whom she gives power to elect the officers, viz., “the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctor or Proctors, requisite for the better ordering of such matters.” 

Charles I. gave along with his Charter a new body of statutes, the Provost 
and Fellows having had the right previously to make statutes for the Corporation. 
In these statutes of Charles, the chapter ou the authority of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows , gives to this body “the government of the College, the election of all 
fellows, officers, scholars, and servants, and the confer/iny of degrees." To none 
of these governing functions is any fee attached, nor have the Provost and Senior 
Fellows cier claimed a fee on any other of them than the conferring of degrees. 
In the 10th chapter (concerning the office of tutors and pupils) it is provided that 
no one but a Fellow (whether senior or junior) or the Piovost, if he please, shall 
he a tutor; and as this office “is one of much labour and care," it is enacted, that 
the tutor shall he entitled to receive from each pupil a sum not exceeding £4 if 
the pupil be a fellow commoner, £1 if a pensioner, £\ if a scholar." In the 21st 
chapter (concerning the number, the diet, salaries, and the lodging of fellows and 
scholars) we find the maintenance of these members of the Corporation and of the 
Provost provided lor. Express salaries arc also paid to sucli fellows, senior and 
junior, as shall hold the offices of Catechist, Senior Dean, Junior Dean, Head 
Lecturer, Sub-Lecturer, Bursar, Auditor, and Librarian. It is then provided that 
if the College revenues increase, the salaries of all the members and officers of the 
College shall increase in the"samc proportion. I find, therefore, that in the Sta¬ 
tutes of Charles I. to every academic or college function involving “labour and 
cure" a sjH*cial salary is attached: that to the office of Provost, and the office of 
Senior Follow, certain salaries are attached; and that the duties of these officers 
are defined to be “ the government of the College, the election of Fellows, &c., and 
the conferring of degrees.” These statutes, therefore, supply positive evidence of 
the full extent of the right of “ the Piovost and Senior Fellows, and negative their 
claim to any part of the fees in question ." 


I \ “ And their distribution must have been by the same authority that created 
them.” 

15. By what authority the fees of the Tabula Expert sarum were created we shall 
presently see; but supjxwe that the hypothesis raised by the Board he admitted, 
and that at some period previous to 1675 the fees were “ created” by the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, and not only created but “distributed,” it would not follow 
that the Provost and Senior Fellows had distributed any portion to themselves as 
such, much less the conspicuous portion in question, it would follow that they 
granted to themsehes fees as Proctor, as Registrar , and as Professor. Let us 
further concede that they distributed among themselves the item cheirothcc* or 
glove-money, although, indeed, it is far from clear who wore the parties for whom 
the “gloves” were intended—it still remains to be shown that they laid hold on a 
third and much l^er portion, and called it Trinity College, a name which was a 
false pretence. It does not follow that because men have power they will of 
necessity abuse it, odiosa ct inhoncsta non sunt prtrsumenda; and as it is admitted 
that there is an entire absence of evidence either way, here is a case where the rule 
de bono prxsumendum p tiu* quam de malo is legally and fairly applicable, 

I now come to the University Statutes or Ret/ula of 1H76. The history of these 
statutes is clearly and ably reasoned out by Dr. Todd, in the College Calendar for 
1833. It appears, from the authorities there cited, that the statutes in question 
wero drawn up by my predecessor in this Vice-Chuncellor’s chair, the celebrated 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, then Bishop of Down. De did so at the request of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the University, the Marquis (afterwards the famous Duke) of Ormond. 
“ The state of the College” at this time, eAys Dr. Todd, “was such as to call tor 
the most vigorous exertion on tbe part of these great men to preserve it from 
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dissolution.” “ In the University.” says Bishop Heber, “every thing was to he 
undone and begun anew, in consequence of the disorders introduced during the time 
of the Commonwealth.” “ Among other disorders,” adds Dr. Todd, “ the want of 
University Statute* was particularly observed by the Chancellor." “They had no 
public statutes relating to an University,” quotes lie from Carte’s Life of the Duke 
of Ormond; 1 ‘no public lectures or schools; no regius professor of divinity ; and 
scarce any ensigns academical.” To the Vice-Chancellor, associated with the then 
Archbishop of )Dublin, and the new Provost appointed by the Crown, were give n 
exceptional powers to deal with this state of things. They elected “seven Senior 
Fellows, who wore to serve as a nucleus from which the society should again take 
its beginning." “The Bishop of Down.” says Carte, “set himself to collect and 
frame such a body of statutes, for an University, as were necessary—a work for 
which he was admirably qualified.” “ It is not improbable, therefore.” says Dr. 
Todd—it is historically established, he might have said—“that the HeguUt 
(hriversitati* Dvhlinienris were compiled on this occasion by Jeremy Taylor, 
grounded on such usages as were, before his time (as we have Been), established 
and acted upon in the University, and with the assistance of those statutes which 
Sir William Temple, and after him Bishop Bedtfil appear to have collected.” 

It is to be observed that both of these Provosts had been Fellows of Cambridge; 
and Jeremy Taylor himself graduated in that University in ItiSO. 

16. u But whether or not, if the portion under the head of Trinity College was 
absolutely apportioned to the use oi the corporation, they never could have become 
the property of any individual members of the corporation. This, therefore, is 
really the only question we have to solve.” 

16. But by whatever authority these fees were created, if the portion, et cetera. 

17. “Though the words “Trinity College,” as used in those documents, is not 
the title of a corponrte body, and used in a deed would not cutitJe them to take 
any thing by that denomination, I admit that in less foimal instruments they may 
be so construed.” 

17. Though the words “Trinity College” are not, indeed, the full title of the 
corporate body, for this is “The Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Queen Elizabeth's 
College, of the Holy and Undivided Trinity near Dublinand though the full and 
formal title should be used in a deed, entitling the College to property, still it is 
evident that, in the heading of a schedule, as one of a gTeat number of items, 
there would he neither space nor occasion for this title; and the ordinary one of 
Trinity College as used in every page of the statutes, and always in the same sense, 
would naturally be substituted for it. 1 need not. however, insist on this matter, 
as the counsel for the Board very properly deemed the argument unfit to be brought 
before the Court. It is hinted at, indeed, in the Board'6 Letter to the Chancellor, 
where the phrase “ Tiinity College” is said to liuave the appropriation of the item 
so called •* undefined.” 

18. tl Still it is a phrase so very general”— 

18. General, indeed, the phrase is; but not in the sense of being at all vague or 
undefined. It is general only in the sense of being collective , as designating the 
whole corporation, not any of its parts. To use the word general, in the former 
sense, would l>e, in the highest degree, sophistical, for nothing is more precise 
than “ Trinity College” as designating the corporation; and what makes it precise 
is its complete generaUty. 

19. “-that no court of justice could refuse to hear evidence that it6 construc¬ 

tion was not its actual meaning, and that in fact the title which it would have con¬ 
ferred in its constructive sense, never existed in fact, and nevt^was followed by 
possession; that possession having for a great lap^e of time been* ot by the corpo- y 
ration at all, but exclusively confined to the individuals who constitute the govern¬ 
ing body of the College.” 

19. Notwithstanding this precision, however, I admit that no court of justice 
could refuse to hear evidence— if iveh evidence were adduced— that the natural con¬ 
struction of the phrase was not its real meaning, and that the title which it would 
have conferred in its obvious sense, never existed in fact, and never was followed 
by possession; that possession having been from the very date of the instrument not 
in the corporation at all, but exclusively confined to the individuals who constitute 
the governing body. 

20. “ That such an original disposition to that body would have been illegal 
cannot be asserted, and the question is resolved into this—a question of property 
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and right—why, if it passed to the corporation, has it not ever been enjoyed by 
that body, and why, if it did not belong to the Provost and Senior Fellows, have 
they exclusively enjoyed it for nearly two centuries ?" 

20. That such an original disposition to that body would have been illegal is not 
asserted, and the question ijresolved into this—a question of property and right— 
can it be shown that it never passed to the corporation, and was never enjoyed by 
that body; but that the Provost and Senior Fellows have enjoyed it for nearly 
two centuries. 

21. “I say, for two centuries, as authorities clearly warrant me to say that the 
proof of possession is to be referred to the date of the Tabula Exjwisarum.” 

21.1 say for two centuries, as unless the proof of possession can be extended back 
to the date of the Tabula Expensarum , the natural construction of this document 
must prevail, and the present usage must be regarded as an usurpation. 

22. “ It is a conceded fact, indoe 1 it is n part of the very complaint to us, that 
for the last sixty years those fees have been paid to the Provost and Senior Fellows. 
The evidence of that is extended still further back by the accustomed and annual 
distribution of the fees to the several members of the Hoard by Drs. Barrett and 
Murray, who wi re the Bursars for the time being, the latter extending so far back 
as the vear 1760.” 

22 . It will not do to trace this usage back to sixty years ago; nor to the time of 
Dr. Barret (1795), nor of Dr. Murray (17t>«»), the Bursars for the time boing. The 
least remote of these dates would suffice to establish a right, in the case of private 

S ertif, but the law for public trusts is different. Here ulionation can be effected 
facility, and abuse is frequent. Possession, therefore, goes but a little way 
to prove a right, and cannot prevail against the obvious sense of an authentic docu¬ 
ment such us the Tabula Expenharnut of the University Statutes; especially when 
that sense is fortified by the contemporaneous documents and usages of another 
University, from which the statutes of this one are known to be directly derived. 

44 23. The books of the Bursars contain the accounts of the Provost, and of each 
Senior and Junior Fellow, and they specify with minuteness every source of their 
respective means and property.” 

23. The private books of the Bursars, like their public books (which contain tlm 
annual accounts of the College), prove nothing but the usage of the time being. 
This u«agc. indeed, would be conclusive of the question, if it were contemporary 
with the Tabula Expensarum; but such contem|>orury usage cannot be proved, 
for the account books of lt»75 and for seventy-seveu years afterward are not forth¬ 
coming. 


24. 44 1 cannot avoid saying, that if this distribution was at variance with right, 
Dr. Barret, and l)r. Murray, and every Bursar who preceded and who followed 
them were guilty of what was a breach of their duty and their oaths.” 

24. I cannot avoid saying that the disappearance of these books from the founda¬ 
tion of the College down to 1752, is a fact of some importance in the case. The 
statutes enjoined every muniment, receipt, rental, and other docunienfto be most 
diligently preserved—they were to be placed in boxes, the keys of which, were to 
be kept by the Provost, the Bursar, and the Senior Dean. IIow have these 
officers observed this sworn duty f The Froctor’s books from 1800 to 1800 are 
lost. The Bursar's public books from the foundation of the College to 1752 are 
lost. The Bursar s private books, in which he was obliged by the statutes to keep 
an account of the salaries and fees which he disbursed to the other members of the 
College,—are likewise lost, down to 17o6. These are the books which would, if 
they now remained inform us how the degree fees were distributed—how much 
was paid into the common chest; how much, if any, to the private accounts of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows. On the other hand, the registries, which give us no 
information on the subject, nor on the similar subject of the 44 decrements”—re¬ 
main from 1595 ; the quarterly Aceount Books, containing the disbursements from 
the common chest, but no receipts except fines, and, therefore, no information con¬ 
cerning the degree fees and decrements—these quarterly books, I say, remain, from 
1897. The Provost has informed us that he has found in an iron chest in the Pro¬ 
vost's House several account books df ancieut date, and that he has had them 
examined, and they have been found to contain no entries bearing on the question 
of degree fees. Now is it not strange, is there no significance in the fact, that all 
the documents prior to 1752 which contained the accounts of these fees have disap¬ 
peared , while others, and apparently most others,that did not contain these accounts, 
remain. At whatever time this loss or wilful destruction of College account book* 
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took place, we must observe, in justice to subsequent Bursars and subsequent 
Boards, that a distribution of fees which was originally a breach of trust, if once 
established for a few years, would come to be regarded as a matter of right, and 
would involve no conscious breat h of duty or of oaths on the part of those bene¬ 
fiting by the error. As to the preceding Bursars they cannot of course be con¬ 
sidered as responsible for what took place after their deaths. 

2 A. “These bring us back to the year 1752, when we have the earliest extant 
annual account, and by this it is proved that the only portion of the fees payable 
on degrees applied to College purj>osos were those for the Library and Janitor; so 
that at that tune the Provost and Senior Fellows must have been in the receipt 
and enjoyment of the portion of the fees in question.” 

25. In the year 1752 we have the earliest extant annual account book, and 
this reveals to us the abuse in full operation. 

26. “But in connexion with this hook, and as explanatory of the whole matter, 
are the Bursar's public Boohs , stating the contents of the Cista Communis, and 
omitting altogether any credit for those fees. These books supply positive evi¬ 
dence of the full extent of the ri^ht of the Corporation, and ncguiivo its claim to 
any part of the fees in question.” 

26. [“ This book ” is itself the Bursar’s public Booh']. 

27. “Now, having gone ns far back ns living memory and extant documents 
enable, what is the legal presumption as to the state of things antecedent to I7r>2?” 

27. Now, having gone back to 1752, what is the legal presumption ns to the 
state of things antecedent? The legal presumption, be it observed, in n case oi a 
public trust, for it is of that, and not of a private property, we are speaking/ 

28. “ Tt is that tjic uniformity of exclusive possession from 1752 downwards, if 
not explained or accounted for, affords the inference that it commenced with the 
very existence of the fees, and that the right of the Provost mid Senior Fellows 
was contemporaneous with their existence.” 

28. Continued possession from 1752 downwards, would, in the absence of all 
earlier evidence , presume an antecedent right. But there is no such absence of 
evidence here. 

29. “The law on this subject is laid down by Chief Justice Dallas, on the 
remarkable case of Chadde. Tolset, reported in 2 Broderick and Bingham" (p 438). 

29. The law on this subject is well laid down by Chief Justice Dallas—“ In tlio 
case of a grant,” ho 6ays, 44 wo usage, however long , can countervail the rlear words 
of the instrument .” lie adds, indeed, that “ when a grant of remote antiquity con¬ 
tains general (i.e. undefined or vague) words, the best exposition of such a grant is 
long usage under it." But there \< nothing undefined in the words of the Tabula 
Kxpensarum; and, therefore, the u«Agc since 1752 is insufficient to alter its pur¬ 
port, even if this usage were open to uo objection on the score of the secresy in 
which it was involved. 

30. “If the law be as stated there, and in various other authorities, that the 
presumption from long eujoyment of property be of the right to enjoy it, the 
meaning of the general [i.e. collective] words ‘Trinity College' is explained and 
expounded by the facts, and the title of the Provost and Senior Fellows must bo 
deemed to be clearly established.” 

30. The same principle is staled in Taylor (sec Evidence, p. 917)—“ But though 
evidence of usage may be admi.-sible to explain what is doubtful, it is not admis¬ 
sible to contradict or vary what is plain; and, therefore, if the words employed m a 
written instrument have a known legal meaning , parole evidence that the parti, a. 
meant to use them in some diffVrenl though popular sense will be rejected." Has 
not the term “Trinity College” a known legal meaning? and is it not sought here 
to give it a different meaning by force of this usage? 

31. “And upon what grounds can any court of justice be warranted in with¬ 
drawing from them the benefit of those rules and principles which are founded 
upon policy and justice; and to impute to e*ery Senior Fellow since the year 1(>75, 
the spoliation of the property of the College, and its concealment, as was said by 
Dr. Shaw's counsel, by secret and surreptitious contrivances. Every succeeding 
Fellow was found treading in the same steps and following the same example. I 
rejoice that we are forbidden to act on such a presumption.” 

31. But what is the “popular” sense in which the Board assert these words 
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wore understood ? A sense, so little popular, that of all the thousands of graduates 
who have, for nearly two centuries past, read that schedule, and paid the sums 
mentioned therein, probably not fifty, perhaps not ten, ever understood it. 
A sense so highly esoteric, that even of the residents in College, whether doctors, 
or masters, or professors, or scholars, the Felltiws alone are supposed to have known 
it; and it has been asserted by Dr. Shaw's counsel, in the presence of these Fellows, 
and the Board did not venture to disprove it by calling evidence, that to many, 
if not to the greater number of the Junior Fellows, this sense of the terms 
“Trin. Coll.” was unknown, until the Royal Commissioners of )»51 brought it to 
light. It was asserted, also, by l)r. Shaw's counsel, that down to comparatively 
modern times the rule of secrecy prevailed at the Board—that every member, on 
being coopted among the Senior Fellows, pledged himself not to disclose the pro¬ 
ceedings in which he was called to take part. It was stated in the presence of tho 
Vice-Provost that that honest and honoured man refused to he coopted on such 
terms; and that since that time, IK24, the obligation has been done away with. 
As the Vice-Provost did not contradict that statement, I am bound to accept it 
as true. It is not necessary ta suppose that the secrecy which was thus proved to 
exist was kept up for corrupt purposes ; the Board may have thought such secrecy 
for the interests of the College ; but for whatever motive kept up, it destroys alto¬ 
gether the value of the usage which the Board allege in their favour. To n secret 
and unavowed usage—a usage which was not only unpublished, but which was 
contradicted by what was officially published and generally believed—the law attri¬ 
butes no value ; and the presumption derived from it falls to the ground. 

32. “I rejoice to say that wc are forbidden to make or act on such presumptive 
imputations; the law of England, as well as the civil law, presumes against 
fraud. ‘ Odiroa et inhoncsta non suut in lege pncsumcmla; et in facto quod in so 
Imhet et bonuin ct malum, mugis do bono quam de niolo pnesumemlum eat.* 
Such is the law—and a* it forbids us to convict, wc dare not convict all or any of 
those gentlemen of plundering the College chest.” 

32. Tho law of England, ns well as the civil law, presumes, it is true, 
against fraud. This presumption, however, is only operative in tho absence of 
all evidence to the contrary—the word presumes, in fact, implies such absence of 
evidence—otherwise it is manifest that fraud never could be proved. The evidence 
ot fraud m this case is, that in H»7o wc have a document making a certain dispo¬ 
sition of trust funds; and, seventy-seven years afterwards, we find the trustees 
interpreting that document—that “evidence of the highest importance*’—so as to 
give those funds to themselves. It is not amiss to observe, that in that interval 
there were years of turbulence and revolution—years of deep and widespread 
corruption in society—of gross demoralization in the College. At one period 
especially—1732 3-4—so low had the authority and moral prestige of the Board 
sunk, that outrageous riots were of daily occurrence, the Senior Fellows were 
personally assaulted by students, and one portion of the Board entered upon the 
Registry an accusation against the remainder of having corruptly elected the 
inferior of two candidates to a fellowship. In the years from l«75 to 1732 there 
is ample room for abuse to creep in; and, as there is jtrima facie evidence that it 
did, and as the case is one of public trust , the onus lies oil the Board to show that 
it did not. 

33. “But I cannot dismiss this charge of secrecy without a further remark. 
Having to discharge the functions of jurors, as well as judges of the law, I am 
bound to say that in such a community as this it is incredible that the imputed 
fraud could have escaped detection, or that for 200 years it was unknown beyond 
the walls of the board-room.” 

33. But I cannot dismiss this argument from publicity—supposing such publicity 
proved—without observing that the notoriety of an abuse “in College,” was, in 
lnrmcr times at least, no guarantee against its continuance. Was there not a pe¬ 
riod in the history of the College when several of the Fellows were married men, 
though the Statutes, which they were sworn to obey, at that time CDjoined celi¬ 
bacy ? 

34 “It must have been a matter of notoriety that jvart of the income of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows was composed of fees on university degrees.” 

34. It was Indeed a matter of notoriety that the Senior Fellows derived a portion 
of their income from fees on degrees. It was known that they got fees as proctor 
and as registrar; und, in olden times, as professors. They were also supposed, 
by those who hud paid any attention to the financial government of the College, 
to take the portion assigned to the obsolete purpose of providing gloves. But that 
they claimed also the whole of the large item “Trin. Coll." was not known till 
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the publication of the Commissioners' Report—probably was not surmised by any 
except those who had made the proceedings of the Board their study. Such 
has been stated in open court, the Junior Fellows being present ; and I cannot 
reject the statement as untrue, inasmuch as, if untrue, the Board could have 
disproved it on the spot. 

3"». “It is equally incredible that this flagrant abuse could hare escaped the 
knowledge, exposure, and censure of the able Commissioners who were specially 
appointed by the Crown to inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues 
of the University.” 

35. It is particularly worthy of remark, however, that the abuse did not escape 
the notice and condemnation of the Royal Commissioners of 1851; although these 
Commissioners were only appointed to inquire into the state, studies, discipline, 
and revenues of the University; and did inquire only into these subjects, omitting 
almost all inquiry into its history, which would have conijKdled them, perhups, to 
a more severe exposure and censure of the abuse in question.* And what makes 
this notice and condemnation the more remarkable is, that extraordinary care 
seems to have been taken to mystify the Commissioners on the subject, and to present 
the schedule in such a form as to avoid exciting their suspicion. Thus the head¬ 
ing “Trinity College,” which was then in use in their proctor’s hook, and under 
which the sums paid to the corporation were entered, did not appear at all in the 
schedule which they presented to the Commissioners but instead of it an equiva¬ 
lent term, Cista Communis, which had never been used before, and never has been 
since , in their books or elsewhere in connexion with these foes. And, although 
every other item in the schedule is given in its English name, this alone is given 
in the Latin, which confers on it an antique and statutable appearance. In like 
manner the heading “ Board,” then and since in use in their books, and under v Inch 
the largest item of every fee is entered, was omitted from the seludule given to tho 
Commissioners, and replaced by the phrase, 4 * Provost and Senior Fellows;” which 
is not an accurate nor true description of the Ixmeflciaries in question, but has the 
advantage of designating a class of members of the corporation who have, eo nomine , 
certain statutable incomes, and might naturally be supposed, therefore, to have 
this one; while on the contrary the term “Board,” designates persons who have 
eo nomine no statutable income, aud it would be. therefore, sure to suggest, that it 
was only through their being the governors of the College that they had come to 
possess themselves of these fees. So that tho notice which this appropriation 
attracted from the Commissioners is a moat significant fact. 

Sfi. “The view I take of the right of the Board thus resting upon grounds and 
principles essential to the security of property, I cannot be expected to give much 
weight to the book of 1608. It would be dangerous to impugn a right upon such 
grounds and principles, by reason of such a document as that.” 

36. The right of “Trinity College” thus resting upon grounds and principles 
essential to the security of all public trusts , is independent of the meaning we may 
attach to the entry in the Registry, under the date IGoe. That entry is evidently 
the record of a voluntary subscription, made by the masters, and bachelors, and 
doctors at the “Commencement" of 1608, for the defraying of certain expenses 
entailed by that University ceremony. When wo recollect that, the College was 
then in its infancy, and that there had been made, apparently, no provision for 
these expenses, nothing was more natural than that such a collection should he 
made from those on whose account they were incurred: and nothing is more in 
accordance with the teachings of history than that a custom, which was first 

S jontaneous, and was always intrinsically reasonable, should, as the institution 
svdoped itself, become recognised as binding, aud form part of the University 
Siatutes. 

37. “What is the argument founded upon it—what is the statement made as 
to that book? That it proves those fees to belong to the College. 1 have read , 
that book over and over again, and I have found no evidence in it to support the 
argument or allegation; but that on every presumption of which it is capable it is 
valueless, when placed in competition with the evidence afforded by a length of 
possession that carries with it the fullest assurance of right.” 

37. The argument that is founded on it is, that as the primitive collection was 
for public purposes, and not for gifts to the Board, so the subsequent fee, founded 
upon it, should include a portion, and a considerable portion, for the common 
chest. ThiB argument may not be a conclusive one, but it is not valueless. At 
the same time the case is entirely independent of it, established as that case is by a 
document which, I will repeat, affords “ evidence ofthe most important character,” 
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and against which nothing can be brought but a usage dating from 1752, but not 
acknowledged to the public, or rather officially denied till 1851, and protected by 
an affirmation of secrecy till 1824. 

38. “ .A b to what has been said in relation to two of the colleges of the Univcr- 
eity of Cambridge getting a portion of the fees on degrees, there is no evidence to 
prove that the same practice ever existed in this Univcrsit}’.” 

38. Hut “ in connexion with tlist document and ns explanatory of the whole 
matter” is the contemporary usage of (he University of Cambridge, from which, as 
Dr. Todd proves, in his historical sketch of the University of Dublin, published by 
the authority of the Hoard, in the College Calendar for 1833, the C.oUrqe statutes of 
Trinity College were in great measure derived, and from which its Uni versify 
statutes and usages for conferring degrees were imported almost bodily. Owing 
to the fact that no directions lor conferring degrees had been given along with 
the College statutes, the early provosts of Trinity College, who were all fellows of 
Cambridge, were obliged, in ordering the commencements, to make use of those 
rules and precedents with which they were familiar. And I cannot help remark¬ 
ing on the general coincidence between the schedule of Dublin and the contem¬ 
porary ouc of Cambridge, as respects the proi>oriions of the whole fee which they 
assign respectively to the common chests, a coincidence which confirms in the 
most striking manner the statements of Dr. Todd, and of Mr. Miller, and of all 
other authorities ns to the historical connexion existing between the two Uni¬ 
versities. 

39. “ Hut even if the inference sought to be drawn from what i-* stated to be tlio 
fact as to those Colleges in the University of Cambridge—even if that inference 
were admitted, which it is not. it is repelled and negatived by the evidence of the 
original and uninterrupted possession aud right of the Provost and Senioi Fellows 
to the fees in question.” 

3'). There is no necessity for me to dwell on the fact that some of the Colleges 
of Cambridge make a charge on one of the degrees—vi/., the H.A., and that the 
sum thus raised, like the fee on admission into the College, is in those cases the 
property of the common chest of the College. ] only advert to this fact, because 
counsel for the Board argued that it wus each separate College of Cambridge, and 
not the University, that was analogous to Trinity College, Dublin. The fact is 
the reverse, inasmuch as no Colleges at Cambridge or elsewhere receive any fies on 
the higher dv grecs. The existence of these fees, in Dublin, show that the precedent 
to be consulted is that of the University of Cambridge, and not of its Cot/cycs. 
Hut even if the parallel were to the Colleges, it would make nothing for the Board, 
as all the Colleges which charge fees on the B.A. degree, place these fees in the 
common chest; at least evidence was given that Trinity, St. Johns, King’s, and 
Emanuel, do : and it was from these four that our first five Provosts were taken. 

If the inference which Dr. Shaw draws from this table of lees at Cambridge bo 
admitted, viz., that the common chest, in Dublin, received an item similar to that 
which was allocated to the University chest at Cambridge, then no question would 
remain, for this inference is the coucluaiou which he sought to establish. 

40. “For these reasons we think the allegations of Dr. Shaw are utterly un¬ 
founded, mid we must therefore dismiss his complaint.” 

40 Considering, therefore, the evidence, both positive and negative, afforded by 
the statutes, respecting the duties and the remunerations of the Provost and 
Senior Fellows; considering the obvious sense of the Tubulu Expensarum ; consi¬ 
dering the support given to this by the con temporal! eous usage in the University 
of Cambridge, from which our University Statutes were derived; considering the 
marked disappearance of all account hooks relative to the degree foes, which books 
the Provost and Senior Fellows were bound by their oaths to preserve di/iyenti 
custodid; considering the laws and principles of equity, relative to trust funds; 
considering the secrecy and the erroneous published schedules, with which the 
actual distribution of the degree feoB was screened from public notice; considering 
the evidence afforded on the face of the present 1‘roctor’s books, and the unseemly 
tampering with this evidence, when the lloyal Commissioners of 1851 applied for 
it; and laying no stress on the significant entry of l(j(>8, while we utterly exclude 
from consideration, as foreign to a judicial inquiry, the declining condition of the 
common chest, the growing demands on it for educational purposes, and the inor¬ 
dinate rate at which the incomes of tbo Provost and Senior Fellows have been 
increasing during the last half century, wc find the allegations of Dr. Shaw per¬ 
fectly sustained; and we decree that the heading “Trim Coll.” iu the schedule 
of 1075 meant the Corporation of Trinity College. 

The proceedings then terminated, and the court was declared to be dissolved. 
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The view the learned judge took of 
this case being arrived at from a con¬ 
sideration of authentic documents, he 
could not be expected to attach much 
weight, if any, to the statements in 
the Registrar’s Letter to the Chancellor. 
We have read that production over 
and over again, and can find in it no 
defence of the present appropriation 
of the fees. It does not deny that, 
Binco 1801, the schedule of appropria¬ 
tion has been altered to the lauiefit of 
the Board It calls that transaction 
a simplification , and assigns 1S35) as 
its date. It denies, indeed, that the 
old schedule was ever interpreted in 
its natural sense; but it admits that 
there are no data which trace the non- 
natural usage to an earlier date than 
1752. It asserts that this usage wan 
well known “ in College but as this 
general phrase lists not been e.rj>lninfd 
and expounded , it may only mean, 
perhaps, that the usage was known to 
the provost and senior fellows. It 
accuses the public press of misquota¬ 
tion j but the misqubtation. if it be 
one, has been proved to be their own, 
and palmed off on a Royal Commis¬ 
sion. It calls “ Trinity College” an 
indefinite expression ; but nothing 
can be more definite. It defines 
Chnrothfc(e as “glove money, paid, 
in accordance with the ancient usage, 
in all investitures but omits to add 
the important information, that it was 
aid, not to the grantors of the degree, 
ut to the higher servants who offi¬ 
ciated at the ceremony.* It claims for 
tho provost and senior fellows “the 
right, by charter and statute, to fix and 
alter” the fees for degrees, and their 
distribution ; but no charter or statute 
in support of such a claim could they 
allege before the Court : while the 
statutes {vide p. 279) expressly forbid 
them to raise their salaries or the fees 
they received as tutors without the 
consent of the Visitors; and, doubtless, 
the statutes would have, in like man¬ 
ner, forbid them to raise the fees they 
received for conferring degrees, only 
that for this function they possessed 
no right (as provost and senior fellows) 
to receive a fee at. all. Such are the 
statements of the letter as regards 


matters of fact \ and its arguments are 
as inconclusive as its statements are 
dubious or irrelevant One of these 
arguments is, that the Kegulcc recog¬ 
nise no items in the fees but such as 
are payable to Vnivmity officers. 
“ Denique quicquid in stijKuidium aca- 
dciuim ministris pendi solct, ipsi pru- 
curatores exigent: iisnuc, quibus do- 
lxdur, persolvent” lienee the con¬ 
clusion is attempted to be drawn 
that Trin. Coll, must be included 
among flic “Academia*Ministri,” and 
must, therefore, designate the provost 
and senior fellows, and not the whole 
corporation. But, if this were time, 
and if the provost and senior fellows 
were included among the officers to 
whom portions of t he fee were (llie, 
the proctor ought, according to this 
clause, to have paid such portions 
direct to tin* provost and to each senior 
fellow, just as lie pays it direct to the 
other nlfieers (vice-chancellor, regis¬ 
trar, himself, bedell, professors, <tc.), 
and not to the bursar, who is tho 
agent for the corjioration, and the 
guardian of the common chest. The 
fact is, however, that the wording of 
the clause implies that there are other 
items besides those payable to the 
“Academise mini si,-i; M and one of these 
is the. library, called by the Letter “an 
exception.” 

Thu Letter goes on to argue that 
“the applientiou of a portion of the 
fees to the library is in itself ail ad¬ 
ditional ground for believing that no 
]M>rtion of the fees was originally in¬ 
tended for the general uses of the Col¬ 
lege, for it is very unlikely that funds 
would l>e assigned to the institution 
generally , and also specifically to one 
of its departments.” 

Jf this be unlikely, how much more 
unlikely is it that spec ific fees should 
have been originally assigned to sundry 
senior fellows (proctor, registrar, &c.); 
another, generally , to the. provost 
and senior fellows, as Cheirothecai; 
and a third fee, also generally , to the 
same, as “Trin. Coll.” Turn where 
the unfortunate graduate will, the 
Board, another forwu tricorporis 
umbra^ meets him with every variety 
of little bill! 


• The words of Du Cange ure—Chcirothecm. Bars pretii invest! lur® qua non tam 
domino (here, the Board, which grants the degree), quiun ministerial! ejiis (here, 
the vice chancellor, proctor, and other officers), competit: prtccipue superiori, tan- 
quam villieo. The Cambridge Tabula Feudorum perfectly verifies this. 
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Platon !c PhUosophy. 


Each iu his day and generation 
was a reformer. In ontology Socrates 
erected an altar to the unknown God, 
aud thus kept alive the religious 
principle till the day when a wiser 
than Socrates stood on Mm's’ Hi 11 to 
declare, “ whom ye ignorantly wor¬ 
ship, him I declare unto you,”—while 
Bacon, assuming the truth of theology 
in the revelation of a j#*rsonal God, 
set the mind free ^rom logical ques¬ 
tions al>out final causes—the old on- 
tology, whose use was past—to study 
nature as it is, and from the wisdom 
of eternal laws, and the yet greater 
wisdom of their particular colloca¬ 
tions, to build up a cumulative argu¬ 
ment for design, to which even reveal¬ 
ed theology is not ashamed to 
acknowledge its obligations. 

The lieautiful harmony ljetwceu 
Socrates’ work in the world, and Bji- 
con’s, the founders of the deductive 
and inductive methods reflectively, 
is becoming better understood every 
day. There are a few perverse doc¬ 
trinaires in both extremes—the 
tive school on the sido of Bacon, the 
intuitionalists on the side of Plato, 
who would repudiate the other; but 
good in the end lias come out of the 
long controversy, and “ our thoughts 
are widening with the circle of the 
sun,” until goo<r men have come to 
admit that deductive troth now l»c- 
longs to revelation, and inductive to 
science ; and that in the order of ab¬ 
solute inqiortnnce, the method of 
Plato must be followed, from theology 
to ethics, and from ethics to physics : 
but that in the order of practical life 
and daily use, the order of Bacon, 
from physics to ethics, and from 
ethics to theology, the last and sacred 
retreat of thought must be preserved. 

Dialectics, according to Plato, being 
the master-science, and ethics and 
physics its two derived branches, it 
is easily seen that whatever faults 
there are in Plato’s ethical or physi¬ 
cal representations take their rise in 
an error in liis dialectics. That error 
we believe to be the identification of 
knowledge and being. The definivion 
of being oy science is a definition of 
a whole by its part, or a substance by 
one of its attributes—and, this emir 
once admitted, flows down through all 
the branches of his philosophy. Wc 
cannot too strongly protest against 
this vain presumptuous attempt to 


transcend the sources of our know¬ 
ledge, and define being by one of its 
modes. 

The institutes of metaphysics by 
Professor Ferrier is one of the latest 
and boldest attempt* of ontology. 
That Mr. Perrier's theory of knowing 
and being lias failed, we do not 
pause here to state —it is enough to 
remark that lie 1 errs with Plato,* 
and is content to err in such good 
company. To ns who think that on¬ 
tology had its place in ancient specu¬ 
lation, answering to theology in mo¬ 
dem, such an excuse seems invalid ; 
for Plato, wc verily believe, would 
have abandoned ontology and the 
philosophy of the absolute, lmd a 
way l>een o]»ened up to him to believe 
in what he could not Jcnov. Rational¬ 
ism had some excuse in days of poly¬ 
theism ; now it has none. The true 
gnostic now is lie who adores Ono 
who, as the al»solute, he eon never 
know, mid Indieves in a Divine Per¬ 
son who, as unconditioned, he cannot 
understand. 

It would have lieon interesting had 
the nature of Mr. Butler’s argument 
allowed him to trace every error of the 
Platonic physics and ethics to this 
xpurov iffvSo* of ontology. It led 
him, for instance, to contradict himself 
so far as to admit that, since science 
and being are one, virtue as a part of 
being is also a science, and therefore 
may lie taught— an admission which 
the Sophist* he opposed hail turned 
to very good account. Professor Fer- 
rier’s theory of knowing and being 
may thus l>e of use to the student of 
Plato, as exhibiting in full-blow the 
one error to which may lie traced as 
in the bud every other aberration of 
Platonism. 

It has l>een well said that we can 
never muwey a science from its own 
level—we must jiscend above it to 
take it in, in all its details. The field 
of Platonism is thus far too wide to 
be surveyed by simple mensuration. 
Measuring-chain in hand, Professor 
Butler has patiently and exactly 
taken the area of several distinct 
fields of thought. Thus his survey 
of the physics of Plato, as contained 
in the Tinueus, is perhaps the fullest 
and exaetest account of the dialogue 
we jK>ssess ; but our si>ace would not 
permit us to follow him through one 
of these measured fields of philoao- 
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'; and therefore we have chosen a 
height from whence to look down on 
the whole. Dialectics, ethics, phy¬ 
sics, all spring out of the attempt to 
deduce truth logically from the theory 
of the identity of knowing and being, 
lu so far as knowledge is co-extensivo 
with being, Plato is always right; 
whoa being transcends knowledge, 
Plato, with all ontologists, is always 
wrong. The strength of Plato is 
when, Antua-like, he touches earth ; 
his weakness is, when ho attempts 
to soar above the conditioned; when 

ye cannot see 

The stirring of his wings, and yet he soars. 

We have only one complaint to make 
of Mr. Butler, that he has not taken 
his wings,and criticised Plato from the 
height as well as from the plain. We 
miss that decision of view which com¬ 
prehend* Plato as well as apprehend* 
him, from the eminence of that higher 
logic of which Sir W. Hamilton 
is the great modern master. Mr. 
Butler’s criticism of Plato is more 
genial than severe and discriminat¬ 
ing. He follows him on his own 
level as a truth-seeker, rather than 
looks down as one that has found it 
in an established school of philo¬ 
sophy. As the disciple is not al»ovc 
his master, Butler as a Platonial 


does not take the bearings of his mas¬ 
ter’s philosophy from above, but from 
his side. Wauting this higher criti¬ 
cism, he has left us nothing to desire 
as an English interpreter of Plato. 
To the student his book indeed may be 
safely ottered as a manual to Plato. 
The series on Aristotle was left unfi¬ 
nished. Aristotle was too great an en¬ 
cyclopaedist himself to admit of such 
fragmentary treatment. In a future 
edition, should the publishers find 
a demand for it, wo would suggest 
the issue of the series of lectures on 
Plato, separate from the rest ; wo 
could pnrfc without regret with the in¬ 
troductory series. Some of the first 
lectures on early Greek and Indian 
philosophy are not much better than 
those found in the ordinary histories 
of philosophy; and wo expect some¬ 
thing letter than comparative excel¬ 
lence from the author of 'the Letters 
on Development.’ Not so with the 
series beginning with Soerntep, and 
carrying us through the Platonic 
philosophy ; it deserves a high 
place in the literature of the subject; 
and will no doubt keep it, whether 
linked with an introductory se¬ 
ries which may be allowed to drop 
oft*, or, as we desire, separated from it 
as an original and distinct sur¬ 
vey of the life ttnd opinions of 
Plato. 
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TJIE FORTUNES OF GLEN CORE. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

AX I PTONrAX UESPATt n. 


“ British legation, Naples. 

11 My dear Harconrt, 

“ It would seem that a letter of 
mine to you must have miscarried, 
a not uufrequent occurrence when 
entrusted to our Foreign Office for 
transmission. Should it ever reach 
you, you will jK*rccive how unjustly 
you have cliarged me with neglecting 
our wishes. I have ordered the 
ieilian wine for your friend. I have 
obtained the Royal leave for you to 
shoot in Calabria ; and, I .assure you, 
it is rather a rare incident in my 
life to have forgotten nothing re¬ 
quired of me! Perhaps you, who 
know me well, will do me this justice, 
and be the more grateful for my pre¬ 
sent promptitude. 

“ It was quite a mistake sending 
me here ; for anything there is to be 
done, Spencer or Lonsdale would per¬ 
fectly suffice. 1 ought to have gone 
to Vienna ; and so they know at 
home—hut it’s the old game played 
over again. Important questions ! 
why, my dear friend, there is not a 
matter between this country and our 
own that rises above the capacity of 
a colonel of dragoons. Meanwhile, 
really great events are preparing in 
the East of Europe—not that I am 
going to inflict them upon you, nor 
ask vou to listen to sj»eculations 
which even they in authority turn a 
deaf ear to. 

“ It is very kind of you to think of 
my health. I am still a sufferer, the 
old pains rather aggravated than re¬ 
lieved by this climate. You are aware 
that, though warm, the weather here 
lias some exciting pro]>erty, some ex¬ 
cess or other of a peculiar gas in the 
atmosphere, prejudicial to certain 
temperaments. I feel it greatly, and 
though the swison is midsummer, I 
am obliged to dress entirely in alight 
costume of buckskin, and take Mar- 
salla baths, which refresh me, at 
least, for the while. I have also taken 
to smoke the leaves of the nux 
vomica steeped in arrack, and think 
it agrees with me. The king has 
most kindly placed a little villa at 
Ischia at my disposal ; but I do not 
YQL. XLYII.—NO. CCLXXXll. 


mean to avail myself of the polite¬ 
ness. The Duke of San Giuslino 
has also offered me his palace at Bain, 
but I don’t fancy leaving this just 
now, where there is a doctor, a certain 
Tomnuwso Buffeloni, who really seems 
to have hit off my ease. He calls it 
arterial athriticis, a kind of inflam¬ 
matory action of one coat of the ar¬ 
terial system; his notion is highly 
ingenious, and wonderfully borne out 
by the symptoms. 1 wish you would 
ask Brodie, or any of our best men, 
whether they have met with this 
affection ? what class it affects, and 
what course it usually takes / My 
Italian doctor implies, that it is the 
imaging malady of men highly ex¬ 
citable, and largely endowed with 
mental gifts. I think I can recognise 
the accuracy of this hypotheuB. It 
is only nature makes the blunder of 
giving the sharpest swords the weak¬ 
est scabbards—what a pity the weapon 
cannot be worn naked ! 

“You ask me if I like this place. 
I do, perhaps, as well as I should like 
anywhere. There is a wonderful 
sameness over the world just now, 
preluding, I have very little doubt, 
some great outburst of nationality 
for all the countries of Europe. Just 
as periods of Puritanism succeed in¬ 
tervals of gross licentiousness. 

“ Society here is, therefore, as you 
see it in London or Paris; well-bred 
people, like gold, are current every 
where. There is really little peculiar 
to observe. I don’t perceive that 
there is more levity than elsewhere. 
The difference is, perhaps, that there 
is less shame about it since it is under 
the protection of the Church. 

“I go out very little: my notion 
is that the Diplomatist, like the 
ancient Augur, must not suffer him¬ 
self to be vulgarized by contact. He 
can only lose, not gain, by that mixed 
intercourse with the world. I have 
a few who come when I want them, 
and go in like manner. They tell 
me what is going on far better and 
more truthfully than paid employes, 
and they cannot trace my intentions 
through iny enquiries, and hasten off 

x 2 
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to retail them at the Ministry of For¬ 
eign A Hairs. Of my colleagues I see 
as little as possible, tW when wc do 
meet, I feel an unbounded affection 
for them. So much for my life, dear 
Ilorcourt; on the whole, a very tole¬ 
rable kind of existence, which if few 
would envy, still fewer would care 
to part with. 

" I now come to the chief jjortion 
of yourleller.—This boy of Glencore’a. 
J i*ather like the accouut you give of 
him, better than you do yourself. Im¬ 
aginative umldrxwif/\ie may be,but re¬ 
member what lie was, sum where wo 
i.ave placed him. A moonstruck, ro¬ 
mantic youth at a German University. 

I s it not painting the lily / 

“ I merely intended he should go to 
Gottingen to learn the language,alw ays 
u. dillieulty if not abstracted from 
other and more dulcet sounds. I never 
meant to have him domesticated with 
some rusty llocbgeleluier, eating 
sauer kraut in company with a given¬ 
eyed Frau loin, and imbibing love and 
metaphysics together. Let him moon 
away, as you call it* my dear Har- 
court. It is wonderfully little con¬ 
sequence what any one does witli his 
intellect, till he be three or fuur- 
and twenty. Indeed, I half suspect 
that the soil might be left quietly to 
rear woods Till that time, and :e» to 
dmimiuess it signifies nothing if there 
be a strong physique. With a weak 
frame, imagination will play the 
tyrant, and never cease’till it domi¬ 
nate over all the other faculties ; but 
where there is strength and activity, 
there is no fear of this. 

“ You amuse me with your account 
of the doctor; and so the Germans 
have actually taken him for a savant, 
and given him a degree ‘ honoris 
causa.’ May they never make a 
worse blunder. The man is onli¬ 
ne] illy rcmarkal»lc,—with his opport u- 
nities, miraculous. 1 am certain, 
Ilarcourt, you never felt half tlie 
pleasure ou arriving at a region well 
stocked with game, that lie did on 
finding himself in a kind of Libraries, 
Museums, and Collections. Fancy 
the poor fellow’s ecstacy at being 
allowed to range at will through 
all ancient literature, of which Juthcr- 
to a stray volume alone had reach¬ 
'd him. Imagine his delight as each 
day oj>eiied new stores of know ledge 
to him, surrounded as lie was by all 
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that could encourage zeal and reward 
research. The boy’s treatment of him 
pleases me much, it smacks of the 
gentle blood in his veins. Poor lad, 
there is something very sad in his 
case. 

“ You need not have taken such 
trouble about accounts and expendi¬ 
ture : of course, whatever you have 
done I ]>erfoctly approve of. You 
say that the boy lias no idea of money 
or its value. There is l>oth good and 
evil in this; and now as to his future. 

I should have no objection whatever 
to having him attached to my Lega¬ 
tion here, and, perhaps, no great didi- 
culty in «ot fee ting his apjioiiilmcnt; 
but there is a serious obstacle in his 
position. The young men who figure 
at embassies ami missions arc all ‘cog¬ 
nate numbers.’ They each of them 
know who and what the other is, 
whence he eauu*, and bo on. Now 
our poor boy could not stand this 
ord**;-.l, nor would it be fair he should 
k exposed to it. Besides this, it was 
never Ulencore’s wish, but the very 
opjmsite to it, that he should be 
brought prominently forward in life. 
ILc even suggested one of the Colonies 
as the means of withdrawing him at 
once, and for ever, from public gaze. 

“ You have ini crested me much by 
wluit you nay of the boy’s progress. 

II is tastes, J infer, lie in the direction 
which, in a worldly sense, are least 
profitable ; but after all, Harcimrt, 
every one has braius enough, and to 
spare, for any career. Let us only de¬ 
cide upon that one most titled forliim, 
and depend upon it, his faculties will 
day by day conform to his duties, and 
his tastes be merely dissipat ions, just 
as play or wine is to coarser nalmes. 

“ If you voally press the question 
of hi.; coming to me, I will not refuse, 
seeing that L can lake my own time 
to consider what steps subsequently 
should be adopted. How is it that 
you know' nothing of Glencorc—call 
he not be traced / 

“ IjoixI Selby, whom you may roy 
member iu the ifines formerly, dined 
here yesterday, and mentioned a com¬ 
munication ho had received from his 
lawyer, with regard to some property 
ia tail ; which, if Glencorc should 
leave no heir male, devolved uponLim. 

1 tried to find out the whereabouts 
aiid the amount of this heritage; but 
with the admirable indifference that 
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of the game and of the beasts used as 
the sportsmau’s allies. Next, the un¬ 
certainty of the result and the intel¬ 
lectual exercise in the rapid calcula¬ 
tion of probabilities; the data varying 
much in different sjiorlfl, and oue of 
them being frequently your own 
amount of skill—and this source we 
may call ancij)Uation. Thirdly, emu¬ 
lation with others. Again, in some 
sports the sympathy felt for or with 
the exertion and skill of others, whe¬ 
ther men or beasts. And lastly, the 
physical exercise, and the scenes 
which arc in general incidental lu 
sporting. Wo are aware that de¬ 
structiveness is supposed by.some to 
ho a source of pleasure, and j»crliapH 
no far ns destruction is a striking and 
obvious evidence of power, it may 
have a slight share in the pleasure of 
sporting ; but that such share, if any, 
must be very small, is manifest if we 
consider the source of it apart from 
the other source* nl>ove men lion Oil. It 
may give pleasure to break a 1 h>U1g 
with a rifle bullet, or even with a 
scone burled at it, but the amount of 
enjoyment allow led by taking the 
Kune bottle and throwing it on the 
ground, is almost infinitesimal. IJow- 
cve)*, wo have no objection to such a 
source of pleasure standing for what 
it is worth, especially as it in nowise 
invalidates our pet theory. Whoever 
likes may, therefore, rank it a sixth 
element in the pleasures of sorting. 

But of the other elements, the first 
—viz., the exercise of skill, is so plain 
in most cases, that no more need be 
.‘.aid upon it. It forms a large part of 
the pleasure in shooting, bunting, fish¬ 
ing, and many other sports; and that 
it docs so will api>ear at once by con¬ 
sidering that, in general, other things 
being the same, the less skill is re¬ 
quired for any sport the less is the 
pleasure derived from it. For in¬ 
stance, there is less sjnu t in shooting 
rooks than shooting snipe, and loss in 
shooting even rooks with small shot 
tliau with bullet. Iu all these eases 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
eliminate the second item of pleasure 
above noticed—we mean ancipita - 
//<w—-for in every ease in which Jess 
skill is required, the chance of your 
having a sufficient amount is in¬ 


creased, and the odds on the result 
less evenly balanced; but they are, 
nevertheless, different items, for a 
sportsman can often arrive at an al¬ 
most certain estimate of his own skill, 
mul yet the moro difficult sport will 
afford him the greater pleasure. Wo 
find also that in some pursuits which 
arc called sports, the first item is al¬ 
together absent, and the second then 
shows in IxdJ relief. Of such a kind 
are horse-racing, coursing, and that 
almost exploded brutality — cock- 
fighting—nut to speak of gambling 
generally at games of chance. Indeed, 
jierhapH, by no examples arc the ex¬ 
istence and the distinctions of these 
two souvcoh of pleasure more clearly 
shown, than by considering the plea¬ 
sure that men lake in chess and in 
dice* 

The educational effect of both these 
sources of pleasure may be easily ap¬ 
prehended : the former obviously in¬ 
duces a discipline of perseverance, 
and excites to the habit of overcoming 
difficulties. The latter tends, though 
nut so obviously, to make one judge 
rapidly as to a course of action on an 
emergency, and to act decidedly on 
such judgment; this w ould, on a more 
examination, appear to be its ten¬ 
dency, but testing such conclusion 
experimentally it is found borne out 
in fact; the best sportsmen are,as a 
general rule, those who when tried iu 
critical circumstances, turn out the 
most self-p<mossed, the most rapid ill 
decision, and the most decided in 
action. It was not without reason 
(hat by almost every military people 
hunting was considered as the school 
of war. 

Emulation is so eminently an cdu- 
catiomd stimulus, that it is ordi¬ 
narily the feeding of our nature which 
is most made use of for the pur¬ 
poses of education: its further con¬ 
sideration may, therefore, be neglcct- 
i d here, and we may pass at once to the 
remaining sources of pleasure. Of the 
fifth, too,viz.—the physical pleasure of 
exercise, &c.—wo need say nothing 
more ; but the fourth requires a few 
words of comment. Sympathy for the 
skill and exertion of otheis, cither men 
or l»ea.sts, is by no Dictum common to 
all sports; hi some, however, it is 


• From this anticipation also it happens that shooting with bullet at a bird which can fly 
away, is moro exciting than at a mar?., however m»all, which cami-t. 
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the largest source of the pleasure de- the constitution, moral, mental, and 
rived from them, and, perhaps com- material, as, after labour in reek and 
bined with ancipitation forms the fog during the year, to abandon it 
whole of that properly arising from with a spring, and to enjoy clear 
racing or coursing. It enters largely sky. fresh air, heather, and sport, 
into hunting and fishing, and some- Even the artificial tastes, whose 
what into shooting also. In hunting, gratifications become toys, have sonie- 
the sympathy felt for the pack, and thing in them of an educational cha- 
for individual dogs in it, is almost racter. Let us, for instance, take the 
the characteristic difference between one most commonly abhorred, most 
the sportsman and the mere horse- commonly the butt of satire—ava- 
man; a considerable sympathy is rice. A vice it is no doubt, as the 
also felt even for the fox if he runs well exclusive pursuit of almost anything 
—something akin to " the stem joy becomes a vice ; it is a vice, too, 
which warriors feel in foemeu wor- whose ill-effects ore wide spread, and 
thy of their steel.’* In shooting, the whoso influence is destructive to most 
sympathies are less brought out; and of the loveable and estimable quali- 
if one shoots alone, tliere is no- ties of the mind ; but, still, a vice 
thing to sympathise witli except one’s which has at its root tendencies that, 
dog ; for in shooting there is no well-directed, go a long way to make 
struggle, the trigger is drawn, and all one good and great. Perhaps we are 
is over ; the game is either hit or going too fast—we are assuming that 
missed, there is no time for sym- the gratification of avarice is toying, 
pathy ; but with our dogB we do Well, we hope we can prove it. Mo- 
sympatkise—with tlieir skill, with ney is a toy to the miser. Does he 
tneir excitement, with their caution, love it for anything but itself ? 
as they throw themselves back, their Where is his enjoyment in it? Wo 
tails stiffened, and slowly and noise- answer — Itself is his enjoyment, 
lessly advance w’ith neck outstretched, Thinking of it, brooding over it, 
nostril distended, and eye fixed, ami making it, these are his enjoyments 
we watch them “ road ” up the setnt in it; and what then Bhould prevent 
to where the game lies, with an inte- our calling it a toy ? It is a serious 
rest the most intense, for which, we sort of toying, but toying it is. It 
confess, it puzzles us to account in has been said that avarice is a phase 
any other way than by supposing it of the love of power. This we can- 
18 a, mixture of sympathy and ancipi- not concede. The desire of wealth 
tation. In shooting with a compn- may be caused by the desire of power ; 
nion however, w hich is a much but the ambitious man is rarely ava- 
pleasanter occupation than solitary rieious. Money with him is a means, 
sport, the sympathies are of course he acquires power by spending it, and 
more developed, and then we may gratifies his passion; out the miser 
say with Locksley, “ I always add never acquires power, nor does he 
my hollo, when I see a good shot or seek it. * Money with him is the end : 
a gallant blow.” Fishing remains; he acquires it by saving it, and so 
anu in that sport, as the struggle is gratifies his passion. Nay, he w'ill 
more direct Detween the sportsman barter power for wealth, in the same 
and the game during the “ play,” way as the ambitious barter money 
and is moreover a struggle of skill for power; and how then can ava- 
against strength, of mind against rice and ambition be called the same 
matter, the sympathy, viz., the “ stem passion? 

joy,” and the ancipitation , raise the But qualities lie at the bottom of 
excitement higher than that of any both, many of which are similar, and 
other sport in our opinion, hardly most of which are good, if well ap- 
excepting hunting itself. Now, it is plied. There is much that is educa- 
hardly worth while to stop in order tional even in avarice ; for instance, 
to show the value of the stimului self-restraint is exercised and strength- 
given to the sympathies. Anything ened to a greater degree by avarice 
which draws us out of ourselves in and ambition, than oy almost any 
this toiling, selfish world, is an ad- other discipline. The gratification of 
vantage; and we believe, therefore, avarice is a constant series of sacri- 
th&t there is no such renovator of ficea of present pleasures for remote 
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S »od. It is the feeling of self-gratu- 
tion, arising from having overcome 
the present temptations, -which more 
than anything else keeps up the self- 
deceit necessary to make a man a 
miser: it is the knowledge that he 
himself is constantly overcoming such 
temptations, tliat makes him despise 
the spendthrift as a weak creature, 
who cannot deny himself anything. 
He will err grievously who supposes 
that the mere love of wealth, without 
more, will make the passion of ava¬ 
rice. Some of the most grasping are 
also the freest in spending ; nor could 
the mere love of money enable al¬ 
most any one to withstand the odium 
and other inconvoniences, which the 
miser must incur ; but that, like the 
ascetic, he feels that the greater the 
difficulty, the greater the glory ; there¬ 
fore he savs, " populus me sibilat at 
mihi plain lo ipse dorai.” 

But we are growing didactic, not 
to say dogmatic ; and we know that 
to bo didactic is to be prosy. Par¬ 
don us therefore, reader, for this ; 
and as to being dogmatic, we had 
at least hitherto no right to be so, 
since, for all we have said, we could 
give a reason : we admit, therefore, 
our error, and promise to amend. But 
we now approach a matter on which, 
as few understand it themselves and 
fewer still can make others do so, it 
is quite fashionable to dogmatize. It 
is the subject of art. 

We anticipate a storm for men¬ 
tioning it here, but we l>eg to be heard 
out ; let not your prejudices get the 
better of your judgments. Art docs 
seem in one asjiect of it to be toying, 
and we do not say tliis in a deprecia¬ 
ting tone. The pleasure derived from 
the contemplation of a work of art, 
is, in many cases, the sole end of that 
contemplation ; for though we may 
l>e improved by such contemplation, 
the improvement expected is very 
rarely what induces us to it. The 
pleasure arising from the production 
of a work of art, is also, in many 
cases with the true artist, the sole 
end of that production. In this 
sense, and to this degree, art is a 
toy, and in this sense the pleasure de¬ 
rivable from the production of a 
work of art may, we think, be an¬ 
alysed in the following manner :—It 
flows, in the first place, from the ex¬ 
orcise of the creative faculty, and the 
moral development consequent there- 
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on ; next, from the exercise of skill, 
and the moral training in overcoming 
difficulties ; lastly, from the develop¬ 
ment and education of the sympa¬ 
thies with the feelings and emotions 
of others. 

The first element we have already 
discussed in treating of the repre¬ 
sentative class of children’s toys, and 
its presence in the cose of art will 
not, we presume, be doubted; for 
which reasons we will not here en¬ 
large upon it. Of the second source 
of pleasure we have also spoken, when 
discussing the last class of children’s 
toys, and more largely when analy¬ 
sing the pleasure of sporting: we havo 
here only to notice its effect on the 
artist. It is, in its proper place, a 
very legitimate source of pleasure to 
the lover of art; but it is also apt to 
lead any but a genuine artist very far 
astray; and this may be the reason 
of the constant painful exhibition by 
those who should know better, of 
mere tours do force , to the neglect of 
art’s true object. The fact of this 
freauent abuse, however, is a strong 
evidence of the existence of the ele¬ 
ment, even in cases where it is not so 
prominent as to mislead. But the 
third source is that which moBt de¬ 
serves examination—it is that with¬ 
out which it is utterly impossible for 
a true artist to exist; for, whatever 
his art may be—music, painting, 
sculpture, j>oetry, or even the mimetic 
art—wherein does his excellence con¬ 
sist ? Is it not in this, that by incaus 
of ideas which belong to the head, he 
excites emotions which belong to the 
heart ? His power is shown by his 
capacity of exciting in those who con¬ 
template his work, whatever feelings 
(as distinct from ideas) he may please ; 
and this he cannot do without pos¬ 
sessing a keen sympathy, or tact, by 
which, beforehand, he knows almost 
instinctively what ideas, or combina¬ 
tions of ideas, are likely to suggest 
in other minds the emotions he wishes 
to produce. 

This theory of art we merely sug¬ 
gest, as we have a strong abhorrence 
uf dogmatism; hut if it be not at 
once accented, we beg leave to look 
at it a little in detail, and to tent it by 
application to the arts individually. 
Writing then conveys ideas. If those 
ideas are combined in such a man¬ 
ner as to affect the readers, or, in 
other words, to excite emotions, we 
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•ay the writer U a poetical writer; 
and this whether he touches us by an 
appeal to reflection or to external na¬ 
ture. An auctioneer will probably 
give a more detailed, and, so far, a 
more accurate, description of a house 
than Sir Walter Scott would have 
done; but the tradesman fails in 
suggesting the emotions which wonl<i 
arise on beholding the place, while 
the great novelist succeeds. Again, 
wherein does an explanatoiy diagram 
differ from a picture ? The former 
suggests ideas only—the latter excites 
emotions also. A prosaic mind is 
susceptible of ideas, and often acute¬ 
ly so; but unsusceptible of the emo¬ 
tions which naturally follow those 
ideas in the artist’s soul, or at least 
not easily awakened to them : 

“ A primroso by the river's brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him ; 

And it is nothing more 


but the artist, even when dealing 
strictly with ideas, overflows with 
emotion, and excites it*alniost with¬ 
out intending to do so. Witness 
Milton’s speecn for the liberty of un¬ 
licensed printing. 

The case of music is that which 
seems most to militate against our 
theory, and this is probably owing to 
the difficulty of suggesting by music 
any ideas beyond those of the mere 
sounds. Emotions may, however, be 
excited ; when they arc, the music be¬ 
comes a work of art, and it is the 
artist who alone is capable before¬ 
hand of “untwistingalltnechains that 
tie the hidden soul of harmony.” Al¬ 
though, too, it may be difficult to 
suggest ideas by music, it is e*isy to 
fad in exciting emotions; aud where 
they are not excited, few will be in¬ 
clined to believe that the production 
is a work of art Neither is it im¬ 
possible to suggest even ideas by mu¬ 
sic ; but when they are excited, un¬ 
accompanied by emotions —as in some 
pieces of what is called descriptive 
music—the stigma still remains, and 
the pieces bear the same relatiou to 
good music, that signboards or dia¬ 
grams do to flue pictures. 

Take, for instance, one of those 
dramatico^nusical performances, re¬ 
presenting battles, sieges ana bo 
forth, with which M. Julien delights 
the mass of the people—the report of 
guns, the explosion of pyrotechny, 


the bray of the trumpet., the boom of 
the drum, and even the shouts of men 
which occur in the performance—all 
these tricks are oontemptible as emo¬ 
tional music, exactly in the 


degree 


13 


that they are effective as mere de¬ 
scriptive sounds ; and the more they * 
are present in the composition, th 
more is the whole degraded in 
artistic and resthetical poiut of view. 

Lastly, what distinguishes the ac¬ 
tor from the mimic ? Again we say, 
the same difference : the one suggests 
ideas principally ; the other emotions. 
We say principally, because most 
mimics are to some extent artists, 
exciting "chiefly, however, the lower 
emotion, as the satirist is a satiric 
pocty and the Dutch school are still 
painters. 

Our theory, for which wc hope wo 
have mado a case, has, however, an¬ 
other aspect, and this it is which in¬ 
clines us Rtill further to its adoption. 
It explains not only how in one vic>v 
art is toying, but how in another, and 
a more extended aspect, it is very far 
removed from any such thing. The 
artist begins by a desire to express 
his own emotions; so far ho is toy¬ 
ing ; but when having acquired the 
mastery over his art, he sets himself 
to raise particular emotions in the 
minds of others, when he ceases to bo 
merely amusing himself, and begins 
to educate others, or rather to make 
the education of others an object, he 
ceases then indeed to toy, and under¬ 
takes a serious responsibility. His 
mode of using the groat power given 
to him may do much good, and 
it may do much harm. Fra 
Angelico was not toying when he 

E ’nted his pictures. Bouget de 
le was not toying when he com¬ 
posed the Marseillaise ; and the man 
Bpoke wisely who said, he cared not 
who made the laws, if he might make 
the ballads. 

The toying process, however, must 
generally have lieen first gone 
through. A man must have made a 
toy of his art before he is able, fre¬ 
quently before he conceives a wish, to 
affect nis fellows. To begin by de¬ 
siring to educate others, is beginning 
at the wrong end, like trying to wits 
before one lias learnt to read. A man 
learns fencing as an amusement, or 
an exercise, though it may be useful 
to him to be a good swordsman ; but 
he would scarce be likely to acquire 
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a proficiency, who should commence of the moat striking instances of the 
practice by an engagement with sharp toys both of chilaren and adults, 
points. shown, or endeavoured to show, that 

If, then, our theory be true, the this educational quality is present in 
educational quality iu this third most of them, we may be pardoned 
source of pleasure, is the stimulus if we conclude thisalready overgrown 
given to the sympatliies, on which, of essay, with the striking sentiment of 
course, it is needless to enlarge. So La Fleur’s drummer, Vive la bagatelle , 

having thus, by going through some 0carip. 


AN OCTAVE OF POETS. 


A reviewer who balances ttye merits 
of l>ooks should have a twofold face— 
one looking towards the past, the 
other watching the present; but his 
brain should be single. He should 
be the Janus in the porch of the 
temple of literature. The critic of 
poetry should above all possess this 
double glance. He who has accu¬ 
rately thought on the poetry of the 
present and the past, will easily un¬ 
derstand that the j»oetic idea of the 
present day is a natural consequent 
of the Protean developments of the 
idea in preceding times. The age of 
feeling everything and doing nothing 
has past away. The age of doing 
every thing and feeling nothing is, 
we hope, also perishing. Mere action, 
whether for pleasure or for what are 
falsely called the splendid vices, when 
uninspired by any noble motive or 
pure aspiration arising from the soul, 
must perish, like Milo, of its own 
strength. Mere feeling, no matter 
how high and pure, if it does not 
eventuate in action, will, like Achilles, 
eat its own heart away, sitting idly 
in its tent by the far resounding 
shores of life. In poetry, the artificial 
school of which Pope was the head, 
and which closed in the dulness of 
Hayley, may represent the former. 
The passionate sentimentalism of 
Byron may illustrate the latter. 

High-motived feeling which re¬ 
sults in action—the type of which 
God has given us in marriage, or the 
union of strength and tenderness— 
will proceed through the world like 
Valentine the chivalrous, and Orson 
the strong, conquering and to con¬ 
quer. This is what in the progress 
of the poetic idea we hope we have 
attained to in the highest poetry of 
the day. The dry, unimpassioned 
ethical thinking of Pope was as use¬ 


less to influence the soul, as a smooth 
straight road is to call forth the emo¬ 
tions with which we survey the wind¬ 
ing negligence of nature’s landscape. 

The sentimentalism which Byron 
seized on to make it grand and ter¬ 
rible with a passionate fatalism, in¬ 
flamed the heart indeed, but only to 
consume it. But from this phase of 
human feeling he has freea us for 
ever. It rose to an unprecedented 
height, and the mind of the mass will 
never endure it again. We have ad¬ 
vanced from the mere love of nature 
which Byron gave us, and from the 
ideal and unsanctified love of hu¬ 
manity which Shelley disclosed to us, 
to a higher and a purer realm. In 
Wordsworth wc have seen the spousal 
of nature and humanity. In the pre¬ 
sent poetry we have more fully de¬ 
veloped Wordsworth’s idea, by shew¬ 
ing, as Tennyson has done in “ In 
Memoriam,” the inward life of the 
soul, and teaching us the practical 
beaiing which it has on nature and 
humanity, on social life, and public 
action. The danger of the present 
Bchool is, that it may destroy action 
by making too much of the inner life. 
The life o? the soul is nobler than the 
life of the intellect, but they are 
equally useless to mankind unless 
linked to action. When we under¬ 
stand that a spiritual meaning under¬ 
lies all actions, and so gives them a 
symbolic universality, and that all 
spiritual feeling is useless unless it 
has its complement in action, then 
we shall strike the true balance, and 
our life will become equalized and 
real. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to 
hint at, briefly, the particular causes 
which gave rise to this school of mys¬ 
ticism. It isalmoet unnecessary to 
observe that great poets coincide 
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excitement. It id 
question whether such excitement 
4oes not create poets to express the 
Ittttiggling feeling of the people, as a 
disturbance of the equilibrium of 
the distribution of telluric magnetism 
results in the Aurora. The political 
excitement in England during the 
time of Byron, and Shelley, and Cole¬ 
ridge was almost unprecedented. 
When the embers of this fire had 
died, a long period of quietude 
followed. At last an era of theolo¬ 
gical excitement arose, chiefly owing 
to the introduction of German modes 
of thought, the throes of which are 
still convulsing England. With the 
agony of this generation sprang up 
poetry anew. Further, the constella¬ 
tion which brightened the age of Pitt 
sank like the sun in the tropics. It 
left us no twilight. Men were ex¬ 
hausted by so much imagination. 
Thev fell back into the soft and 
leathern arm-chair of calm, comfort¬ 
able material life. They would no 
more of poetry. They devoted their 
energy to cotton and railways. They 
were never deeply stirred except by 
a bankruptcy. The subjugation of na¬ 
ture to practical use alone; the in¬ 
difference to mere natural beauty ; 
the utilitarian principles which pre- 
vaded science and art; all these 
spread till wealth increased and men 
decayed; and truth, and love, and 
courage were all submerged in the 
great golden sea which broke heavily 
upon the heart of England. Men 
Bpoke like Shylock. “ There was no¬ 
thing good but good security.” The 
reaction from this material life was 
the poetry of mysticism. It is the 
exponent of the soul. The very foun¬ 
dation stone of this mystical poetry 
is that the soul of man has cognitions, 
by which it intuitively recognizes 
truth, and receives it; and to these 
cognitions this poetry appeals in words 
which cannot be so much understood 
aa/eft. Shakespeare, beyond all others, 
was master of this power of appealing 
to the intuitions ; and it is this which 
gives the felt reality to all he says. 
There is one instance which we have 
always thought most wonderful. It 
is Caliban’s perception of the beautiful 
in sleep. When awake, the brutal 
and sensual body is completely pre¬ 
dominant ; but in sleep, tne half-soul 
of the monster awakes in the dead- 
of the body, am} feels the beau¬ 


tiful. It is exquisitely true, moreover, 
that the feeling continues for a short 
time after he awakes, and he “ cries 
to sleep again.” We have often wish¬ 
ed that a contrast were drawn, by 
some capable critic, between Caliban, 
who is brutal by nature, and Stephano 
and Trinculo, who have brutalised 
themselves. The balance is certainly 
on the side of Caliban. As we have 
said above, it was the reaction from 
the age of work which produced the 
poetry of mysticism. Men began to 
feel that there was something deeper 
than mere outward life. Tlie cold 
abstractiqps of science, the whirl of 
machinery, and the clash of hammers 
did not satisfy a want which preyed 
upon them in spite of all their efforts 
to deaden it. They liad recourse to 
their own souls, to find an answer to 
these shapeless yearnings which ever 
protest for the infinite. They searched 
their heart to discover what it was 
which seemed to underlie everything 
with something beautifully strange ; 
and the feeling of which startled 
them amidst nature, and terrified 
them in the centre of their workshops. 
It is thus that the poetiy of this age 
has become mystical. It deals with 
the individual soul, as connected with 
the universal, ltdealswith all things, 
not by themselves, but in connection 
with the pervasive spiritual meaning 
which links a part to the whole, anu 
the whole to a part. This is one of 
the causes why the poetry of the age 
is so difficult of explanation, and 
yet to those who can grasp its univer¬ 
sality, so simple. It would seem a 
paradox to assert that this mysticism 
is at onc£ simple, and yet inexplicable 
in words. Yet so it is. All pure 
intuitions are at once most simple, 
and yet impossible of explanation. 

If we only consider how easily we 
feel the idea of a cause, and yet how 
impossible all men have found it to 
state it in words, we shall see how 
poetiy, which chiefly deals with these 
intuitions, is felt to be true, and yet 
is not to be explained. Even those 
who possess the gift divine of expres¬ 
sion, can never express these ideas 
fully; no, not even if they tried for 
ever. It is sufficient, if they give us 
enough to make us feel what the^y 
mean. But a certain receptivity is 
needed in the mind of the reader, 
and men understand and love accord¬ 
ing to this receptivity. What is 
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truth to one is nothing to another, 
and sometimes seems positive false¬ 
hood. There are few men who com¬ 
prehend and like the same parts of 
Shakespeare as others ; and yet 
there are certain points on which 
almost all men think and love alike. 
In the world of thought there is ever 
a great unity, lying under endless 
diversity; and one of the great ob¬ 
jects of the poetry of mysticism is to 
link every diverse thought to the 
underlying unity. 

We do not expect that this phase 
of the Poetic Idea will continue long. 
Already it is degenerating ftito much 
metaphysical uselessness. It must na¬ 
turally descend before it rises to some¬ 
thing higher. We confidently hope 
that before long the Poetic Idea wdl 
be influenced by a truer religious 
feeling — one more reverent, more 
humble, than at present; and yet 
more, that Science will take her true 
position in Poetry, and drive out the 
unnatural with her spear of light. 
The great mistake of the time is 
giving too much honour to wliat is 
called “ the man.” It has arisen 
from the American and German tran¬ 
scendentalism. The time will come 
when the soul of man will be repre¬ 
sented not as identical with nature 
and God, but in its true place, a re¬ 
flex of God in itself, and a perci- 

f uent of God in everything. This is 
ta true position in Poetiy, though 
perhaps not in Theology ; for Poetry 
represents the soul not as it is, but 
as it ought to be, while it represents 
the heart as it is. 

ThuB far had we proceeded, when, 
lifting our eyes, eight reproachful co¬ 
vers met our view—brown, green, 
and blue they shimmered on the 
desk, and we remembered that we 
had intended to say something of their 
respective merits. Disregarding two 
or three conceited glances which some 
of them cast upon us, we took up one 
which looked tne smallest, with orna¬ 
ments, tl urns and flourishes,” on its 
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back and breast Mr. Michell’a 
Poetry of Creation* is an unpre¬ 
tending little volume, full of unpre¬ 
tending little poetry. We regret 
that we cannot in justice say more 
for it than that it is simple and pretty 


in parts, never rising to thepoetically 
great, but occasionally attaining to & 
degree of descriptive excellence. There 
are some natural touches, one of which 
we subjoin, which would give Mr. 
Michell a fair chance in front of the 
critical bayonets, if he would but 
consent to write a few hundred in¬ 
stead of a few thousand lines, and 
would not crush out the vitality of 
his mind, and the patience of his 
readers, by seven parts, and five 
thousand lmeB or more. Mr. Michell 
lias built his own mausoleum, and 
his fame lies entombed beneath. 
Should he ever emerge from this su- 

E rincumbent mass of five thousand 
ies, we hope he will write shortly, 
and he will write well; for Mr. 
Michell has an eye to see, and a heart 
to understand, as this description will 
witness for us :— 


Approach, at this high mountain's haw, 
A curtained, solitary place, 

Behold a radiant infant bom ! 

There ahinea no lovelier, purer thing, 
Than this upbubbling, gurgling spring, 
And nature doth all beauties bring. 

The tiny stranger to adorn. 

• • a • • 

How smoothly hath she shaped the rim, 
That when the bason doth o'erbrim, 

The waters may moat gently flow ; 

Or flowing, only whisper low. 

How secret hath she made this Beat 
Within the hollow of her mountain, 
That none may come with trampling feet 
To mar tho beauty of her fountain. 

• • • t • • 

The place is beauteous, while so lone, 

An air of mystic sweetness thrown 
On this young fount, the mountain's 
daughter— 

And ever gushing—the bright water 
Seems full of life, and joy, and glee ; 

And as it dances shining out, 

It chafes with every stone and tree. 

And laughs its sparkling spray about. 


This is pretty ; but sometimes we 
regret to find Mr. Michell sinking 
into the positively bad. The following 
would seem to be culled from a school¬ 
boy’s copy-book :— 

There is a sainted, worshipped tree, 

That lives so long —no mortals kmto 
It e'er can die, so vast ye see 
A\ “ * 


* The Poetry of Creation, in seven parts, by Nicholas Michell, author of “ Bums of Many- 
Lands,” etc. London; Chapman and Hall. 
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. And this 

• 

Evil—how oft the finite mind 
In ah it see* will Evil find: 

Th* exalting demon waging atill 
Fierce war against the Almighty'a wDL 

We may leave Mr. Michell with 
these quotations, and pass on to a 
book vnt h an equally gigantic title. 
With amazement bordering on the 
Utter, we have read Mr. Collins* ap¬ 
propriately entitled book, “ The Fall 
of Man ”+ and we felt inclined to cry 
out witn Ophelia— 

Oh, what a noble mind ia here o’erthrown! 

There are two books which we 
should earnestly recommend Mr. Col¬ 
lins to studyin the exquisite retire¬ 
ment of Wicklow, among whose 
mountains and lakes he has studied 
nature, and investigated the very 
depths of the Bathos. They are 
Blair’s Lectures, andLindley Mur¬ 
ray’s Grammar. Iu the latter we 
would specially recommend the chap¬ 
ters on the Articles and the Pro¬ 
nouns—for, strange to say, Mr. Col¬ 
lins seems blindly ignorant of their 
existence. We have read the Pre¬ 
face, and have looked in vain for the 
old familiar faces of the articles. We 
have Bpent as much time as we could 
spare in searching for any connexion 
between the consequent and the an¬ 
tecedent, usually given in our lan¬ 
guage by the lost pronoun, and we 
could not help unoonsciously com¬ 
paring Mr. Collins’s writing to the 
Pleiades, ever looking for their va¬ 
nished sister. We will quote one 
sentence from this preface of prefaces 
for the edification of our readers in 
the English language 

u Through all advance, ft scattered au¬ 
dience He (the Poet) will find beside*: for 
thought ia wanting la the bums— and narrow 
mind will never venture through creative 
stripe, to seek discovery in danger's oath, or 
•ffearieifl wait the hunting of a shell The 
metaphor hold* in Philosophic Troth; the 
plain of knowledge is strewed with such, 
the tread of genius will wake a thousand in 
its path/* 

There it lisa, and what the meta¬ 
phor is—what it is the plain of know¬ 


ledge is strewed with, whether it ia 
witn metaphors, or discoveries, or 
ocean shells, or thirteen-inch shells, 
we cannot discover. If the tread of 
geuius is to wake a thousand buretr 
ing shells in its path, we feel indeed 
that it is better “ to live unseen, and 
die unheard.” But, men of genius ! 
still hope on : this may not have been 
Mr. Collins’ meaning— 

Where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tia folly to be wise. 

We promise our readers much 
wildered amusement if they vail buy 
this boot. It purports to be a Poem 
in five Cantos. The two last are pub¬ 
lished. The first three seem carere 
vate sacro. Mr. Collins is indeed a 
preposterous man. He reminds us 
of the false prophets in the Inferno, 
whose faces were reversed, and who 
consequently were always obliged to 
walk backwards. Two-thirds ofc the 
book are notes on various subjects, 
chiefly rechauffe of Butler, and 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and 
some correspondence with a Right 
Honorable friend. 

The fourth Canto ia entitled “ Pro¬ 
bation, and a Future State,” and is 
based on Butler’s two matchless 
chapters in the Analogy. Mr. Collins 
has built much hay, and straw, and 
stubble on this strong foundation; and 
from the sides of the edifice of this 
fourth Canto there project long-raf¬ 
tered lines like these, which the eye 
loses in the distance :— 

And if all nature’s mysteries revealed do 
show to as the disconnexion wide, 

Bttween the essential forms of living tilings, 
and those wherein they’re clothed to 
outward consciousness. 

The beginning of the fifth Canto, 
considered apart from the metre, 
which Mr. Collins’ dictatorial preface 
cannot make us believe harmonious, 
is really good, and quite startleH the 
unwary reader; but towards the 
middle we unhappily light upon a 
" son of genius,” whom he describes 
as wandering o’er the troubled face of 
heaven;” as “rioting in fierce de¬ 
light as " taking his dreadful way 
through black clouds flashing;” as 
“speeding his flight in maddening 


t Ttw Fall of Man, By John Collins, London; Brown, Grm and Longmans, 1866. 
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ecstasy as “ leaping oil the roaring 
surge’s backas “ dashing onward 
with the roar of elements.” We finish 
with Mr. Collins— 

And as around the ocean the angry billows 

bear him, 

His wildly-heaving brenst breathes vivid forth 

tho gloomy spirit of the tempest. 

Which raouuts them foaming to the skies. 

It is frightful to consider what Mr. 
Collins, wno, we presume, is a “sou 
of genius,” must nave suffered in his 
early youth ; and he will permit us 
to hope that he has at last attained 
a more peaceful experience. From 
our heart we pity the man who has 
thus been the complacent football of 
the elements. How browned, how 
thunder-scarred, how tempest-seamed 
must be his spirit, if not his corporeal 
form, which we are actually given to 
understand from the lines underwent 
all these appalling incidents. Let 
not young men imagine that it is 
necessary to go through all this to 
make them poets. Let them get back 
to honest natural life, where the sun¬ 
lights are warm and the mind healthy, 
where they may watch the farmer 
at his work, and the milk-maid cross¬ 
ing the ford ; and ride through a 
quiet lane at evening, breathing soft 
air, and with the soul of scent upon 
the low breeze which comes up from 
the crofts and orchards of our own 
lovely land. This is better than any 
elemental riding. This will make 
them truer-hearted, and fill them with 
the human sympathy and the uncon¬ 
scious joy which make the genius. 
We are sick to death of the grotesque 
and unimaginable plants which have 
sprung up around the Byronic tree. 
(Conversations with the lightning, and 
riding on the sea are not so pleasant 
now as they were; and moreover 
Byron did not perform these feats in 
the same manner as Mr. Collins’ son 
of genius has done. He simply swam 
over the Hellespont, and watched 
from his boat on the dark waters of 
Geneva, the storm battle through the 
Alps, and then described the ocean 
ana the tempest, enriching the de¬ 
scription with feelingand imagination. 

We turn with pleasure, heightened 
by the contrast, from the “fall of 
man” to “Versicles, by T. Irwin.*** 


We have seldom met, sinoe we read 
the poems of Wordsworth, with such 
delicate etching of quiet scenery. 
Nature seems to be reflected in his 
mind, as the encircling hills and 
woods are in the still bosom of our 
Killaraey lakes. There is no stormy 
violence in his poetry; and even 
when he treats of the most keen and 
sarcastic heart which ever beat with 
a contempt for humanity—a contempt 
which was always merging into bate 
—he finds in the retribution which 
discarded human feeling ever exacts, 
a theme for sorrow and for love :— 

And when we pace along the shrine 

Which coldly closed on his despair ; 

View, from hie angered life apart, 

The paasioned-trcrable of the heart, 

Which ripple® in the little line, 

“ Only a woman’s hair.” 

Of some of these poems we can speak 
with high and deserved praise, and 
especially one, “ The First Pyramid.” 
The May-day Revel is a delightful, 
lifelike piece of fancy, something like 
Landseer in poetry. The death of 
Hercules is a daring and well-sus¬ 
tained imitation of the style and 
rhythm of the Morte D* Arthur, and 
the iEuone of Tennyson ', but we wish 
that Mr. Irwin would be content 
with his own poetic abilities, and his 
own natural style. It would be better 
for his fame. 

There is an accuracy of truth in 
his delineation of animal life and 
scenery, especially striking us in sin¬ 
gle lines, which tells of many a 
thoughtful walk by the greening hill¬ 
sides and through the autumn woods, 
at those still seasons when the 
brain receives the impressions of out¬ 
ward things half unconsciously, yet 
still all the more deeply far the under- 
tide of‘thought which has subdued 
the mind to a receptive calmness. 
We think and receive together, or 
rather the senses and the soul are 
there in perfect tune, and link their 
harmonies together like a German 
fugue. • ; 

We quote one or two lines : — - ' 

Or I hear the gay grasshopper 
Panting in the sultry grass, 

On his shuttle pulse,” Ac. 

# # * # 


* Versicles, by Thomas Irwin, Dublin; W. M. Henessy. 1866. 
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From the far cloud line puffed with snow. 

* * * * 

Here ia a quaint conceit:— 

Even her finger tips shall glow, 

In tiny gloves that fit as tight 
As pink sheaths of the perfumed bean. 

Some of the songs are beautiful. 
We wish we had room to quote them ; 
but it is better for our readers to 
spend money well in buying this 
graceful little book. 

We would earnestly recommend 
Mr. Irwin to condense hi9 poetic 
thinking. There are times when love 
of the beauty of nature lures him 
into mere description. In these times, 
to attract lastingly the mind of the 
public, there should be something 
more. Nature should be wedded to 
the soul of humanity. We should be 
startled into an appreciation of the 
occult relation between the objects 
we see and the subjective life of our 
mind. This is the great and teaching 
charm of Wordsworth. This it is 
which gives to Gtitlie’s songs their 
wonderful reality. To represent the 
spousal of nature to humanity iu 
words, is one of the most difficult as 
well as one of the loftiest peaks a poet 
can attain to. 

In many of Mr. Irwin’s poems there 
is a real human raciness and pictu¬ 
resqueness as in “the Blacksmith,” 
and u a group in Queen Anne’s time,” 
which puts us in mind of Prior; 
while others, from their versatility of 
thought, suggested irresistibly to ub 
Madame de Sable’s letters, where we 
find in one page often philosophy 
and cookery, scent and science, the 
maximB of La Rochefoucauld and the 
Pense6s of Blaise Pascal. 

But we should be doing him deep 
injustice if we said his poems were 
only this. There is a vein of tender 
melancholy and sorrow forloet friends, 
which makes the mind and memory 
sweet and thoughtful as they read. 
We might quote many, but one will 
be sufficient, in which ne has attained 
to that excellence we said above he 
required, in order to give his poetry 
a lasting value ;— 


XL AXGXLO. 


I ait it ere within the curtain's fold, 

Whers shone thy gentle face in the full 
' moon, * 


So many an eve, and sing some antique tune 
We sung together oftentimes of old: 

In that dear nook the lonely moonbeams 
fall, 

And touch thy empty chair with mournful 
light; 

Thy picture gazes on me from the wall: 

I hear thy footsteps in old rooms at night. 

On lonely roads beneath the darksome dawn. 
When broods upon the broad dead land the 
wind , 

I wander aadly, looking oft behind, 
Maych&nce that I may see thy 6peetre wan ; 

For still I deem thou followest me—and still 
Believe that love departs not with the clay; 
Thy fac 4 looks on me from the morning 

- hill ,, 

Thy smile comes sadly from Oie close of day. 

Oft, oft, by sandy ridges o’er the sea, 

Or over distant famished fields at night, 
Where sheds some low palo star its slciu 

dercst light, 

I seek in earth’s dim solitudes for thee: 

Proud of tho everlasting love I bear, 

Still mix with nature, drawing thence relief; 
While from the void of sun-set’s empty air 

The stars look on the glory of my grief. 

No one is without a folly of his 
own ; and Mr. Irwin, from whom we 
had expected better things, has in¬ 
dulged his muse in one of the pre¬ 
vailing madnesses of the time. Many 
of the present poets seem to imagine 
that pouring out libations of Helicon 
to the Vine, and writing songs in 

E raise of wine is pleasing to the pub- 
c taste. There never was a greater 
mistake. It is enough that Horace 
has said: 

Quid non ebrietaa designat, etc. 

It is enough that Alexander Smith 
should make one of his heroes “ roar 
in a mountain shieling.” It is 
enough that Festus should drink 
through five pages of poetiy with 
his friends. Let us have no more 
of it. Why the infant Bacchus (no 
infant in our days) as in the old 
I>ionysian processions, should always 
be peering out among the ivy—type 
in our times of loneliness and thought 
—is a marvel and a grief to us. It is 
time these celebrations of eating and 
drinking were at an end. When 
Wilson satirized the puling sentimen¬ 
tality and the cockneyism of his time, 
by the tremendous trencher powers of 
N orth and his two friends, he little 
thought that a tribe of men who 
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imagined Hogg’s eating to be real, 
would follow in his train, and that 
the early novels of Disraeli and 
Bulwer would be actually larded 
with discourses on gastronomy, and 
panegyrics on wine. Ever since the 
time of Thomas Moore, poets have 
thought it necessary for their fame 
to bo vinous. We can assure them, in 
all sobriety, that there is not the 
slightest necessity for such songs, and 
that, on the whole, they are displeas¬ 
ing to the public. 

We took up Mr. Browning’s poems 
not without the recollection of the 
tone of the criticisms which have 
issued from the press upon his latest 
work, “ Men and Women.’’* When 
we had read it through, we laid it 
down with a very different apprecia^ 
tion from that which it has received 
elsewhere ; we could not but feel that 
this man was himself, and no one else. 
In style, in mode of expression, in an 
abrupt careless strength of thought, 
in often times an acuto analysis of 
supposed states of existence, and the 
action of the mind therein, he stands 
alone. To be a distinct spoke in the 
wheel of literature is, at least, some¬ 
thing to be praised for. But at times 
his originality locks its legs around his 
throat, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
and chokes his distinct utterance. 
There is always a pearl in the oyster- 
poem, but it is so encrusted with 
barnacle words, and long trails of 
entangled sea weed sentences, that 
the reading public would abandon the 
task of opening the meaning from 
want of the knife of patience. A 
little trouble on Mr. Browning’s part 
would, with his strong and acute 
mind, satisfy both himself and the 
public better. We are far from ima- 

E ' ning that poetry of this class must 
i understood at once, but there is a 
needless obscurity and uncouthness 
in Mr. Browning’s modes of expres¬ 
sion which might be avoided. The 
same strength of thought which pro¬ 
duced this rough wild etching could, 
if brought more within the ordinary 
rules of art, produce more delicate 
pencilling, without losing a bold 
reality. To be useful to many is 
better than to be useful to a few. 
But this careless strength is Mr. 
Browning’s idiosyncrasy. Well, we 


only wish Mr. Browning not to be 
content with himself ; let him pass on 
from ^Eschylus to Sophocles ; we have 
had the great rougn block of pure 
marble, let us have it carved into the 
finished statue. 

We cannot approve of such poems 
as The Heretic’s Tragedy—the gross 
irreverence which some excuse, be¬ 
cause it is necessary to the character, 
might be avoided by not treating 
of such a subject at all. There is 
much affectation and stone breaking 
verbiage in a poem called “ Old Pic¬ 
tures at Florence,” mixed with much 
acute thinking. It is a great mis¬ 
fortune that Mr. Browning should 
persist in writing in a style which re¬ 
sembles that of Don Juan, rough 
cast, with here and there an enor¬ 
mous block of wit, too heavy for any 
one to carry away without a groan. 

“ In a balcony” is, though not in¬ 
comprehensible, at least most unna¬ 
tural, yet full of scattered beauty. 
Here are a few liues:— 

This evo’a the time— 

This eye intense with yon first trembling 
star. 

Wo soem to pant and reach; scarce aught 
between 

The earth that rises and the heaven that 
bends. 

All nature self-abandonod, every tree 
Flung as it will, pursuing its own thoughts, 
And fixed so, every flower, and every weed. 
No pride, no shame, no victory, no defeat: 
All under God—each measured by itself. 

This is good, but we heartily hope 
Mr. Browning will cease writing lines 
which much offend every ear and 
taste, and which are not manly, be¬ 
cause they are careless and non¬ 
sensical—nonsensical, because the 
meaning can be expressed just as for¬ 
cibly in other words. Let the reader 
form his opinion of this verse:— 

Why, you would not bid men sunk in such a 
slough, 

Strike no arm oat further, stink and stick as 
now; 

Leaving right and wrong to settle the em¬ 
broilment, 

Heaven with snaky hell in torture and en- 
toilment. 

There is one poem in Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s first volume which exhibits 


* Men and Women, by Robert Broirning. London; Chpaman and Hall. Ifi66. 
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more delicacy of thought and more 
finish (excellences we, perhaps, owe 
to the subject) than any other almost 
in the book. It is entitled “ By the 
Fireside,” and is addressed to his 
gifted wife, whose poetry all have 
read with pleasure. The fine analysis 
of the connexion of ideas which gra¬ 
dually lead him from the hazel trees, 
among which his children steal out to 
play, to the ruined chapel on the 
Alpine gorge, is a rarity in literature. 
The description of the approach and 
of the landscape we quote. The very 
words, in parts, are almost vocal with 
the scenery :— 


A tum t and we ttand in the heart of thingt, 
The wood8 are round ua heaped and dim, 
From slab to slab how it slips and springs, 
The thread of water single ami slim, 
Through the ravage some torrent brings. 


Does it food the littlo lake below ? 

That speck of white just on its marge 
Is Pella ; aee, In tho evening glow 

How sharp the silver spear-heads charge, 
When Alps mcot heaven imsnow. 


And yonder at foot of the fronting ridge, 
That takes the turn to the range beyond. 
Is tho chapel reached by the one-arched bridge, 
Whoro the water is stopped in a stagnant 
pond, 

Pancod over by the midge. 


The chapel and bridge arc of stone alike— 
Ulackish grey, and mostly wet; 

Cut hemp stalk steep in the narrow dike, 
See here again'how the lichens fret. 
And the roots of the ivy 6trike. 


• • 


And all day long a bird sings there, 

And a stray sheep drinks at the pond at 
times, 

The place is silent and aware 
It has had its scenes, its joys, its crimes. 
But that is its own affair. 


And then by his fireside comes the 
remembrance of his evening walk 
with her who sits opposite, and how 
they crossed the crumbling bridge, 
and were about to return—“ but 
wait”— 


Oli, moment ono and infinite! 

Tho water slips o’er stock and stone, 
The west is tender, hardly bright; 

How grey at ouoe is the evtnhif grown, 
One star—the chrysolite. 

Wo two stood there with never a third. 
But each by each, as eaeh knew well, 


The sights we baw, end tho Bounds we heard. 
The lights and the shades made np a spell, 
Till the trouble grew and stirred. 

This is quite perfect, and gives us 
what we want, and what we accused 
Mr. Irwin of not possessing, the 
]X)wer of disclosing to ua the bearing 
which nature has on humanity, ana 
the assistance it gives ua by chiming 
in with our feelings, and calling 
them forth by & silent sympathy. 

A moment after, and hands unseen 

Were hanging the night around us fast; 
But we knew that a bar wus broken between 
Life and life ; wo were mixed at last, 

In spite of the mortal screen. 

The forests had done it; there they stood, 
We caught for n second the powers at play ; 
They had mingled us so, for once and for good, 
Their work was done—wo might go or 
stay, 

They relapsed to their ancient mood. , 

How the world is made for each of us. 

We wish that Mr. Browning had 
written more ]>oein8 like thin. There 
is one strange poem in liis collection, 
which will give many curious thoughts 
to any one fond of psychological en¬ 
quiries. It is a letter from a Syrian 
physician who lias met Lazarus. It 
would be too long for us to give an 
analysis of this strange poem, but it 
is interesting and novel, and treated 
in a manner which discloses great 
subtlety of thought and metaphysical 
imagination. 

Mr. Browning is a lover of ait. 
His criticisms are distinguished by 
the same “ dash,” which we half sus¬ 
pect to be affectation. Still, the 
words of a man who thinks are al¬ 
ways worth reading. “Andrea del 
Sarto” will well repay a careful peru¬ 
sal. The following lines seem to us 
so true an analysis between the spiri¬ 
tual and material in painting, and 
how each should never stand alone, 
but be always the complement of the 
other, that we cannot forbear quoting 
them, and it shall be our last quota¬ 
tion ; moreover the quotation will give 
the reader an idea of Mr. Browning’s 
dashing style 

A flue way to paint sonl, by painting body 
So ill, the eye can’t stop there, mast go 
farther, 

And can’t f ‘an warn. 
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Why can't a painter lift each foot in tom. 
Make his flesh liker, and his sonl more like. 
Both in their order? Take the prettiest face, 

The Prior's niece- is it so pretty 

You .can’t discover if it means hope, fear, 
Sorrow or joy? won’t beauty go with these ? 
Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right and blue. 
Can 11 take breath, and try to add life’s flash, 
And then add soul, and heighten them threc- 
fold~ 

Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all— 

(I never saw it—put the caso the same) 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing Qod invents ; 
That's somewhat—and you'll find the soul 
you have missed 

Within yourself when you return him thanks. 

We are always pleased to Hee a 
book of Mr. Mackay's, and we were 
not disappointed when we had rend 
“ The Lump of Gold,”* his latest 
work. 

The story is simple. Aubrey loves 
Parson Vale's daughter, but desirous 
of money to redeem his ancestral pro¬ 
perty, goes to Australia, making a 
close friendship on the voyage. At 
the diggings he finds on enormous 
lump of gold winch he cautiously 
conceals, tor it is too heavy to re¬ 
move. In one of his stealthy visits, 
his friend suddenly appearsj and 
claims half, and in his wrath he 
smites him seemingly dead with his 
hammer. He flies home, leaving the 
gold, and goes to his native village, 
crushed with remorse. He falls sick 
unto death, and is attended by Par- 
Bon Vale, to whom lie relates his 
story, and who relieves his mind by 
telling him that Heaeltine his friend 
is still alive. Of course a bridal fol¬ 
lows, and Heseltine with most marvel¬ 
lous Christianity goes to Australia, and 
bringing back the lump of gold which 
he had cunningly concealed, gives 
half to Aubrey, and keeps the rest, 
paying all expenses, for himself. The 
treatment of this tale is distinguished 
by the healthfullness and manly 
vigour of thought which have made 
Mr. Mackay's poems such favorites 
among the middle classes of England. 
The description of the village and 
of Parson Vale's family is in his best 
style. 

Embowered amid the tunny hill*, 

The quiet village lay; 


Two rows of ancient cottages, 

Beside the public way, 

A modest church with ivied tower. 

And spire with mosses grey. 

Beneath the elms’ o’erarching boughs 
The little children ran ; 

Tiie selfsame shadows flecked the sward 
In days of good Queen Anno— 

And then, as now, the children sang 
Beneath its branches tall; 

They grew, they loved, they sinned, they 
died, 

The tree outlived them all. 

The picture of Lilian, too, is 
wrought in a few touches that paint 
to the life— 

The quiet ripple of her emilo 
Revealed the peaceful mind ; 

The mellow moonlight of her eyes 
Her sympathies refin’d, 

And when she spoke, the nudillc charm 
Was beauty for tho blind. 

We would we had room to quote 
the description of the sudden silence 
during the parson's sermon, and how 
the sounds of nature from outside 
floated in through the door of the 
ivied country church; but if we gave 
all of these vivid, manly descriptions, 
we should be obliged to quote too 
much. The gardener’s song has been 
praised by every one. The voyage 
and the description of the icebergs 
are too like portions of the Ancient 
Mariner, but the echo of the hells 
among the floating spires of the ice¬ 
bergs 

Rose tinted—amber—opal blue, 

Alight with living gold, 

is strangely beautiful. We analysed 
and felt the truth ofMr. Mackay’s de¬ 
lineation of the covetousness whicJi 
pervaded all the gold-seekers, and the 
sympathetic effect it produced on 
Aubrey’s mind, with great pleasure, 
arising not so much from the subject, 
as from its truth to natural feeling. 
Our readers can understand how Mr. 
Mackay has treated his subject if 
they read the book, and we promise 
they will not regret the time which 
they will spend in its perusal. 

The rest of the poems are not so 
good; most of them are but mediocre 


• The Lump of Gold, by Charles Mackay. London; G. Routledge & Co., Farrlngdoiwrt. 1856. 
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in poetic spirit, and weak in their 
handling, and seem to have been 
written while travelling, and of 
course, in a hurry. One called 
“ Fallow” is remarkably good ; and 
the poem “ To one who was afraid to 
Apeak his mind on a great question,” 
is both well sustained with imagina¬ 
tion, and full of a manly, true, honest, 
English spirit. We like in these 
poems the brave feeling of brother¬ 
hood, which stands free of mere civil 
distinctions, and displays man as he 
stands before God, who lias “ made of 
one blood all nations that dwell on 
the face of the earth.” This is what 
we want in these days. If we all felt 
and acted on the belief of this great 
bond, the difficulty we find in ap¬ 
proaching the poor would, at least, 
diminish. Fawning and servility 
would be no more. Heart would 
stand close by heart, and hand would 
grasp hand freely, beneath God’s 
unity of sky. 

We thank God the higher classes 
are beginning to feel .this, and though 
there may be much vanity mixed up 
with all this lecturing and instructing 
of the poorer classes by noblemen and 
others, yet still it is the right thing to 
do. The poor would not ever be 
striving to assert that they are men, 
if they knew that they were looked 
on as men. The distinctions which 
God has made would be recognised 
by all, and there would be no strug¬ 
gle to assert a principle which was 
universally acknowledged. This may 
be all very Utopian, but it is the true 
and right thing to do, and it should 
be done. We rejoice when we read 
fine, free, manly poetry like this 

MAN TO MAN. 

Stand up, man, stand 1 
God’s over all. 

Why do you cringe to me, 

Why do you bend the knee, 

And creep and fawn and crawl ? 

Stand up, man, stand ! 

If I thought our English land 
Had no true-hearted poor, 

To anffer—and enduro— 

And hold themselves erect, 

It i the light of tJieir own respect — 

I'd bluah that I was English-born, 

Ancf run away to the wilderness, to free my¬ 
self from scorn. 


With this quotation—a quotation 
which gives us the same thrill as 
Wordsworth's telling sonnet “ To 
the Men of Kent”—we take our leave 
of Mr. Mackay, and pass on to a 
book wonderfully different in style 
and thinking, “The Poetical Works 
of Thomas Aird.”* Mr. Aird has 
given us many a pleasant hour. 
Those who have perused the warm 
eulogium of Wilson, and known how 
the sympathies of Chalmers were 
enlisted on his behalf, must have felt, 
as they read Mr. Aird’s poems, that 
the criticisms of these great men were 
more thim justified. Every idea 
which strikes him he fully embodies, 
and doeB not leave it till it has been 
made smooth and round as a billiard 
ball. The grotesqueness which we 
sometimes observe in Mr. Aird’s 
painting of the terrible becomes a 
racy humour, which occasionally 
verges on what is low and undigni¬ 
fied when his subject is pastoral. The 
closest observation of nature is com¬ 
bined with a rare power of expression 
which descends to the most minute 
details. “The Summer Day” and 
“ The Winter Day,” though so long, 
are not wearisome, owing to the vigor 
Mr. Aird imparts to his descriptions 
by mingling scenes of pastoral and 
travelling life with them, and so giv¬ 
ing a human interest to the land¬ 
scape. They remind us of the Georgies 
of Virgil, and The Seasons. A short 
quotation from the Summer Day 
will give our readers an idea of Mr. 
Aird’s peculiar power :— 

Wo love the umbrageous elm—its wcll- 
crimped leaf, 

Serrated, fresh, and rough as a cow’s tongue. 
So healthy, natural, and cooling, far 
Beyond the famous bay, glazed, glittering, 
hard, 

As liquored o’er with some raotallic wash. 
Thus pleased, laid back, up tlirough the 
elm we look. 

What life the little Creeper of the Tree 
To leafdom lend 1 See how the antic bird, 
Her boanm to the bark, goes round away 
Behind the trunk, but quaintly reappears 
Through a rough cleft above, with busy bill 
Picking her lunch ; and now among the loaves 
Our birdie goes, bright glimmering in the green 
And yellow light that filli the tender tree.” 

And this from “ Frank Sylvan,” to 
show Mr. Aird’s peculiar humour. 


* The Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. William Blackwood and Sons, London and 
Edinburgh. 1856. 
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But lo tho old mill—down to it hies our imp. 
Following the dam. The outer wheel still 
black 

Though sleeked with glee tv green, and can¬ 
died o’er 

With ice, is doing duty. In lie goos 
By tho wide two-leaved door; all round he 
looks 

Throughout the dusty atmosphere, but sees 
No miller there. Tho mealy cobwebs shako 
Along tho wall, a squeaking rat comes out. 
And sits and looks at him with steadfast eye. 
He hears the grinding’s smothered sound, a 
sound 

I>oneIier than silence: memory summons up 
Tho ‘ Thirlstane Pedlar' murdered in a mill 
And buried there. Tho ' Meal-cap miller,’ too, 
In ‘ God’s revengo on Mnrther,’ bloftdy famed. 
Comes o'er his spirit. Add to this the fear 
Of human seizure, for ho meditates 
A boyish multure: stepping stealthily 
On tiptoe, looking round he ventures on ; 
Thrusts botii his hands into the oatmeal 
heap, 

Warm from tho millstones; and in double 
dread 

Of living millers and of murdered pedlars. 
Flies with his booty, licking all tho way. 

This would delight the heart of a 
benevolent miller, from the truth of 
description, and tho happy theft of 
the flying “ imp,” while iiis sense of 
retribution would be satisfied by the 
terrors which conscience heaped on 
the small robber. 

Mr. Aird seems to delight in the 
horrible, and we have observed that 
lie suddenly contrasts with it some 
softer image, making the idea like 
the snaky horrors of Medusa’s hair, 
more terrible for the loveliness of the 
face. It is this which gives to a poem 
called “ The Prophecy,” its strange 
clinging power. “ The Devil’s Dream 
on Mount Aksbeck,” “ Othuriel,” 
“ Nebuchadnezzar,” and others have 
been so well and fully treated of by 
Mr. Gilfillan, that it would be super¬ 
fluous for us to speak of them here 
further than according to them our 
praise. 

The tragic poem of Wold possesses 
all Mr. Aira's peculiarities. His 
power of chrystallizing thought is 
somewhat like Shakespeare. 

Years, long yean 

To dwell with sifted winds in whistling cavos, 
To live upon the naked haggard edge 


Of nature's loti necessities, even this 
Has been my joy of life. 

Again— 

Everything’s hollow—false— a lie. Tho 
over-blown bubblo must burst—hence revo¬ 
lution, which is just tho crack of an explo¬ 
ded lie. 

We must lacker our fronts with daring, 
and hold out. 

Mr. Aird has evidently adopted 
Shakespeare ixs his model, and copies 
almost too openly from him. When 
Lord Wold says to his betrothed— 

Excellent croaturc, 

How I do love tlico. 

it is impossible not to rccoguize 
Othello’s 

Excellent wretch, 

Perdition scizo my soul—but I do love thee. 

The Fate, impersonated in Afra, 
which deepens over each act like a 
thundercloud, binds tho scattered 
action into something like dramatic 
unity, and is some excuse for tho 
number and the rapidity of the mis¬ 
fortunes which culminate in the death 
of Wold. The main design is too 
complicated, and deaths of almost 
every kind occur during the pro¬ 
gress of the action, till, at the end 
of the play, the chief idea remain¬ 
ing with the reader iR that the whole 
district is depopulated. 

Mr. Aird’s poems would require 
much more space and attention than 
we can give them. It is a matter of 
regret to. us that we cannot, owing to 
the limits of Our space, enter more 
fully into their great merits, and their 
small demerits ; but these, as we said 
above, have been recognized not only 
by journals, but by established peri¬ 
odicals. 

We cannot conclude our too short 
notice of Mr. Aird’s Poems better than 
by quoting two of his most beautiful 
lines at the end of the Summer Day.. 

Day melts into tho west, another flake 

Of sweet blue time, into the eternal past. 

“ Poems by Rose and De Itupe"* 


Poems by Rose and De Rope.—London: Longman. Dublin: M'GUahan and GilL 1666. 
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are prefaced by some few lines from 
Bose, which beg the charity of the 
critics. We are sorry to say that the 
prayer is not an unnecessary one. 
The chief fault of these poems by 
Bose is an utter want of rhythm; 
a fault which common attention could 
have remedied, and which shews 
either contempt for the public judg¬ 
ment, positive carelessness, or igno¬ 
rance of the established laws of metre. 
We open the book at random for a 
few instances, for in almost every 
poem there is some glaring violation 
of harmony :— 

In his halls tho dark stranger stand*, 

And proudly rules thy rightful lands. 

Thy country, shame l once brave and fice, 

To tho Saxon bends the slavish kneo; 

Her altars defiled, faith a scorn, 

Better for thoo thou ne’er werfc horn. 

Tho first line is unrhythmical enough, 
but the fifth, what shall we say of 
it i Is it prose or poetry, or Rhythm 
or Reason / We fear it is nothing 
but words. The fourth line, which is 
too long, is even more inexcusable. 
To quote more of these mistakes would 
but irritate the reader. Rhythm is 
as necessary to poetry as oil is to an 
axle. The thoughts may support an 
unrhythmical poem, as an ungreased 
axle does a waggon; but the noise 
they both make is execrable. The 
idea to be expressed is full, rounded, 
and harmonious in the poet’s own 
mind; and, however lmjjerfectly 
understood, is the same in the reader’s 
also, if it is to l>e understood at all. 
We are irritated, therefore, by the 
inequality which objects itself to us, 
between the imperfect cxpi*e8sion in 
words and sounds which appeal to the 
senses, and the perfect roimdnejw of 
the idea hi our own minds. It is as 
if the nerves of our mind were jarred, 
as a delicate ear is by a discoid in 
music. We are sorry that Rose, who 
possesses poetical talent, which would 
give her productions some value in 
the critical world, should thus out¬ 
balance her merit by a fault so easily 
avoided. We regret to say that Rose 
has indulged in those pseudo-patriotic 
poems in which the English, under 
the generic name of the Saxon, are 
denounced. It is time now, when 
international relations have become ho 
universally friendly, that this poetic 
olla podrida should cease to be served 
up for the intellectual consumption of 


an excitable people. Chains and 
blood, Saxon slavery and pikes, 
revenge and flame, nave ceased to 
prove digestible. The poems which 
the Nation press poured into the ear 
of Ireland were partially to be excu¬ 
sed by the time. Many of them are 
truly beautiful; many of them are 
true to fact; many of them are gross¬ 
ly exaggerated. The long fever of 
mistaken patriotism has, we hope, 
]»ast its crisis. The delicate delirium 
which produced Moore’s song to Em¬ 
met passed into the wild and unpro¬ 
ductive frenzy which inspired many 
of the Action lyrics. In these the 
heart of Ireland found expression. 
They will be useful for the first time, 
if they free us from them for ever, as, 
magna componerc parvis , the fires of 
a volcano deliver us from the threat¬ 
ened earthquake. We have, we hope, 
entered on the first stage of convales¬ 
cence. We are a patriot ourselves. 
The heart of Ireland is responsive to 
our own. Over her ancient glories 
and her undoubted wrongs, we have 
smiled with pride, and frowned with 
indignation. Gross has been the, 
misunderstanding, ignorant has been 
the rulo of England ; but she has seen 
and owned her error, and are we to 
rciueoilier for ever l It is a wise and 
Christian maxim to forget what has 
ljeeii done, and to pursue what is yet 
to do. We would Know the use of all 
this noise. 


vpas ipuTta, BpifxfxaT ovk dvafr^eri, 
4 } tuDt dptara xol irdAci aur^pia, 
a'jfw, Xanadu y, <rw$p6vwv fj.ia’fifxara ; 
rd rvv OupaOtv 3’wy &pnrr’ Afre, 
aurii 5’v^' ajruu Mo9cv vopdovptOa. 


Our patience and admiration have 
at last lx>en exhausted by these conti¬ 
nual recollections of past glory, always 
in connection with vanished wrongs ; 
and by the lofty moral lesson which 
is drawn from them, as exhibited in 
the following lines from Rose, which 
will give the reader an idea of her 
poetry and her patriotism :— 

Sons of Erin, in days of jore, 

When the Danish spoilers came, 

You drove him from your lovely shore 
With sword, and pike, and flame. 

The serpent stranger, deep in wilo, 

Now taketli and graspeth all; 

Yet taunts from her venomous lips 

On your can an hooded tail 
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Go 1 meet yonr wrongsoa brave men should, 
Not with tear aud prayer and sigh, 

Bnt resolute will and stem resolvo 
To nvengo them or to dio. 

Kouso thee; tlie God of hoaven will bless 
The sword oft ho patriot brave. 

A deadly curse must ever rost, 

On the low and grovelling slave. 

In this true or not ? Are we such 
slaves, and so oppressed ? If so, let us 
establish a guerilla warfare ; it is but 
just we should be freo; if it is not 
true, let us cease for ever crying war, 
war, when there is no war. 

Our present Irish poets h$ve well 
stood apart from this style, so ensna¬ 
ring from its popularity, and so enti¬ 
cing to the warm and undigested feel¬ 
ings of young men. These “confu¬ 
sions of n. wasted youth” are not to be 
found in the writings of such men as 
Starkey, Waller, aud-Irwin. We are 
slowly attaining to an international re¬ 
lation with England based on mutual 
forbearance and mutual honor. We 
regret, too, that a woman should have 
treated such subjects in such a man¬ 
ner. We cannot believe she thought 
of consequences; yet, truly, if all 
Irish relkdlion is to eventuate in a 
blond loss cabbage-garden, she must 
have felt that she was urging her 
countrymen into a hopeless absurdity. 

Rid icul ura scri 

Fortiuset melius raagnasplcrumcjuc secat res. 

Monsieur De Rupe, whose poems 
fill up the rest of this book, is a poet 
whose chief excellence lies in a fault. 
His poems are mostly devoted to the 
expression of past sorrow, and some 
<d’ them are sung with much sweet¬ 
ness. They are niytbmically worded, 
and do not want in streaks of imagi¬ 
nation, hut they remind us of a weep¬ 
ing willow whose branches are grace¬ 
ful but ever tend earthwards. He 
has missed the meaning of tine sor¬ 
row, which teaches us to rise through 
endurance to a calmer and a stronger 
reality. Sorrow ought to end in the 
exj>erienee of the following lines :— 

No longer caring to embalm 
In dying songs a dead regret; 

But, liko n statue, solid set, 

And moulded in colossal calm. 

This Byrouic style, which trumpets 
forth to the world the inner life of 


our grief, wants the voiceless beauty 
of Niobe, whose sorrow is felt not 
heard. There is no object, gained by 
sitting idly, like a lazy hound, and 
“ baying the moon.” We are like 
Aleiphron on the mystic ladder. The 
past drops in a fathomless abyss. We 
cannot change it, but the future still 
remains, ana we can use the sad ex¬ 
perience of the past as we use a pair 
of spurs —■wear it at our heels, to 
make our life more active. We are 
glad we can praise Mr. De Rupe for 
the j>oetry with which he has chosen 
to illustrate his grief. There are 
many graceful and beautiful poems 
which would not discredit the pen or 
the tenderness of Mrs. Hernans; 
indeed they possess her very faults— 
a want of unity and condensation. It 
is impossible to read some of these 
poems without becoming sphored 
with the writer, aud subdued into the 
mournful tenderness which breathes 
through them, as the low airs of 
evening through a sunken copse. His 
ballad of “ Simple Mary” is pretty, 
and expressed with truth and tender¬ 
ness :— 

Simple Mary of the vale 
Has taken her snow white pail, 

To bring water, sweet aud cool, from the 

[woodside spring, 
Where the silver bnbbles rise, 

And the wild wind comes and flics, 
Lifting up tho shadows as the green boughs 

[swing. 

As she crossed the tufted heath, 

It scHicely bent beneath 
The pressure of her springing feet, all wet 

[and bare; 

A summer shower passed on, 

And its drops like diamonds shone 
Upon tho fulling curls of her golden hair. 

It proceeds to tell how Simple Mary 
met her lover, who dcceivea her, ana 
departed; yet the whole patlioa and 
beauty of* the ballad are slightly 
injured by inaccuracy in metrical 
arrangement. Iii a poem entitled 
“Night,” we have the excellence of 
Mr. J)e Rupe’s description, and the 
crude and wandering wildness into 
which he precipitates his muse, 
whenever there is any thinking to be 
eliminated. This is a beautiful 
image ;— 

And floating slowly through the shadowy air, 
The night-homs come,the trembling stars 
to meet, 
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With frees darkly veiled, and dew-dropped 
hair, 

' And diamond sandals on their gliding feet 

We take our leave of Mr. De Rupe 
with some regret. If he will permit 
ua to adviae him, he should strengthen 
the ]>owers of his mind by reading 
and reflection, and he will neither 
lose his ability in natural description, 
nor fail when he attempts to express 
the inward workings of his own 
mind. Still further, we hope that he 
will pay more attention to the rules 
of Ilia art, and not disappoint his 
well pleased readers by inaccuracies 
whicn we cannot but feel he might 
have easily remedied. 

“ Poems of Ten Years,”* by Mrs. 
D. Ogiivy, are chiefly continental. 
They are full of much earnest and 
original thinking, and have sprung 
from a well read and reflective mind. 
A foreign air which pervades most of 
these poems, and which is not often 
enougn vocalised by human interest, 
prevents us from fully sympathising 
with her as we read. It is a matter 
of regret that Mrs. Ogiivy has not 
lived more at home, or at least made 
her poetry more national. We should 
like to have seen the bosom of Loch 
Lomond reflected in her pages. We 
should like to have scaled the side of 
Ben Cruachan with her, and felt the 
norland breeze blow cold and clear, as 
we stood knee-deep in Highland heath, 
and watched the deer sweeping 
through the glens, and the sheep 
upon the shoulders of a hundred 
lulls. 

Mrs. Ogilvv’s poems are not mere 
description; she does not ouly poeticise 
the impressions she has received from 
nature, but gives us the varied 
thoughts which those impressions 
have imbedded in her mind. She 
possesses that peculiar faculty above 
all characteristic of the poet, which 
loses sight of the objects which sug¬ 
gested the thoughts, and is absorbed 
m the train of reflection which has 
been suggested. In this class of 
poetry, the great beauty lies in the 
reader being able to conceive through 
the thoughts the objects which gave 
rise to the subjective ideas of the 
poot. This is particularly the case in 
a poem called “ Strasburg.” 


Though she is perhaps too much 
influenced by party spirit, yet in 
treating subjects connected with the 
religion of the Roman Catholic church, 
she does not strike at doctrinal errors 
so much as at those points in which 
that church has eired against tlio 
liberty of humanity, and tne truth of 
the domestic life. This is well con¬ 
ceived and poetically expressed :— 

My fancy follows to the cell, 

Where oft along the stony floor 
The wind sends murmurs of the swell 
Which beats far downward on the si lore. 
That freest voice of earth and air, 

Doth itoot mock the captive nun ? 

Will she not sometimes wish she were 
A billow danciug in the sun ? 

Vainly she would her memory steel, 

And force her languid thoughts on high— 
She is of flesh, and she must feel 
We are not angels till we die. 

a 

I see a woman on the road, 

With naked feet and ragged skirt, • 

Her shoulders bear a faggot load, 

Her horny hands are stained with dirt; 
She ploddcth to her fisher home. 

Her shinglo hat besido the pier ; 

Her husband’s boat is on the foam, 

Himself and all her children dear; 

Yet better, worthier to my mind. 

To work and love and hope as she, 

Than live apart from all my kind, 

A lonely friendless devotee. 

There is great truth and thought in 
her descriptions, and these descrip¬ 
tions are generally linked to some 
fact in the history of life and mind 
which gives them a twofold interest, 
and at times they place ub at once in 
the higher realms of speculative ima¬ 
ginations. We quote a few scattered 
passages:— 

The wild dream regions lift their countenance 

On the relaxed and sleep-quiescent limb. 

Speaking of Rome, 

How different from that blue-eyed shrew. 
Keen.blasted Florence, in whose frame 
Leaps strength elastically new. 

Feeding her children of the same. 

And if she weep, it is a storm, 

A fury in its vehement gash ; 

And if she smile, her perfect form 
Thrills to the rapture of her blush. 


* Poems of Ten Years, by Mrs. D. Ogiivy. London: Bosworlb, 215, Regent-street. 
Edinburgh: JohnMenxies. 1856. 
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Looking from Straaburg spire, 

The mountain summits slid adown the sky. 

And of the true simple women who 
“ held in gage” the wills and hearts 
of the wild lords and captains of 
Sforza’s and Picciniuo’s time, 

As boulders in St. Gotbard’a pass. 

Along the rapid Rouss, 

Rise mossily from ont the snows, 

Round, isolate, and loose. 

And yet are clasped into their place 
By a lichen's crimson noose. 

Our Inst quotation must illustrate 
Mi's. OgiIvy’s associative f;icuHy. In 
the dusty suburbs of London she 
meets a flock of sheep :— 

Mo n sudden tom surpriseth 
With a flock of ewes and rams. 
Whence a plaintive bleating riseth 
From their over-driven lambs. 

Then I shot mino eyes and follow, 
Follow in that bleating wake, 

And at once the breezy hollow 
And the mountains on mo break. 

With the hidden streamlet springing 
Down among tho alders low, 

With the very same lark singing, 

Which we heard there long ago ; 

And the rocky sheepwalks sweeping 
Ronnd the curving waterfall, 

And the heart within me leaping. 
Leaping faster than it all l 

And the heather moor extending 
Miles around ns os we paused. 

And thine eyes upon mo bending. 

And the blush that gazing caused. 

All these memories—sweet, unbidden— 
Through my tingling senses run, 

Till I nearly am o’or-ridden 
By the butcher’s blue-frocked son. 

If these lines liad ended here, they 
would have been more rounded ; but 
tho addition of three stanzas and a 
simile spoils, if we maybe allowed to 
say so, the unity and beauty of the 
poem. The stanzas entitled “ Dream¬ 
ers”—“ Charon”—“ Phantoms”—are 


of the same class, and will well repay 
the reader. u Sultan Ibrahim,” which 
closts Mrs. Ogilvy’8 book, is full of 
poetic and reflective thought, and is 
true to nature and humanity. It is 
interesting to observe the develop¬ 
ment of Mrs. Ogi Ivy’s poetic mind 
through these ten years. The un¬ 
tutored thought and the want of 
condensation which mark some of her 
earlier efforts, are replaced by au 
easy flow and power 01 reflection in 
the later poems, without, we regret 
to say, so much imagination. So it is 
in life ; we never can gain the expe¬ 
rience of manhood without losing the 
innocence of the child ; we never can 
attain to an intellectual excellence 
without partially at least forfeiting 
the freshness of early thought. The 
dew of youth’s morning is eva]>orated 
by the noon of manhood, and too 
often descends in the pitiless rain of 
ail evening of grief. 

We ceased from our pleasant em- 

a . The evening had fallen grey 
cold, but as we glanced out of 
our window, the moon was sailing in 
the puqde sky. A white halo ringed 
her, like the glory round the head of 
a Baint, as chaste and cold she moved 
slowly through the attendant stars. 
The square panes held her light with 
joy, and shed it lovingly on the floor, 
tesselating it with beauty. The fire 
burnt cheerily; and extinguishing our 
candle, we lay back in our chair to 
meditate. On the walls, the old book 
cases, and the white press, tho blaze 
moved now mirthfully, now sadly, 
bringing back old thoughts of friends 
whose figures still held the vacant 
chairs, and who would sit there ever 
in the mournful light of memory. 
The moonlight and firelight mixed 
friendlily among the books that lay 
upon the table, and dwelt with a 
peculiar sweetness on Tennyson and 
Wordsworth. A fit of flame leaped 
up, and lit up the guileless face of 
Jenny Lind, the Queen of Song, and, 
glancing on, seemed to leap down the 
open jaws of the tiger’s head that 
hung above the door. 
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THE DARRAGH. 


CHAPTER UI. 


TUE X>AHH\CU AM* ITS WAXMXti.. 

Woke! oh wake! 

From thy slumber long i»nd still 
In the shadows of the hill; 

Wake ! oh wake 1 
Rend the fetter from thy soul, 

Strong in earnest self-control: 

Seize the staff, but sheathe the brand, 

Peace not strife, bee. mes thy hand, 

Act thy part, and take thy Stand : 

For thy morning soon will break. 

Ghiunacanuss—a, Poem. 


Autumn* was now rapidly coming on, 
and the green ami engrailed oaklcavca 
which had merrily glisteued and 
waved amidst the wood-walk* of the 
Darragh wore in the process of traun- 
mntutloii, and were fast becoming 
gold under Jtlw Midas touch of na¬ 
ture’s alchemy. The hay wae in the 
haggard, stacked and saved: the great 
turf-rick bad been skilfully and suc¬ 
cessfully piled : the com-stooks wore 
i*i the farm-yard or the barn, ami 
the stubble in the field ; and most of 
the country work was at an end. 

Unconsciously the days shortened, 
and the long nights deepened in, and 
then it was that some of the old agra¬ 
rian agitation begun to revive: the 
people once more seemed restless and 
unhappy, and disturbed from their 
placidity and wonted lighthearted¬ 
ness, and shewed on the surface of 
their behaviour something like the 
ground-swell of the sea which so often 

S ecedes and heralds in a storm : and 
ough the season had been most pros¬ 
perous, the crops plenteous, and 
comparatively little distress in the 
neighbourhood, yet the police were 
now incessantly employed in tracing 
out and apprehending offenders; ana 
the cases at the petty sessions, where 
Mr. Montfort and my uncle were the 
sitting magistrates, were numerous; 
and some of them also of a very fla¬ 
grant description. These misdeeds did 
not always appear to take their rise 
either from peraonal or religious 
causes; there was some deeper agency 
at work, whose influence seemed ir¬ 
resistibly to goad the people on, even 
though it were against their will and 
better feeling. 


A singular story was told us one 
day at dinner by M'Cliutock, who 
himself had been an eye-witness to 
what he now narrated. Ho was far 
amidst the hills that morning, laying 
out grass farms, and was standing at 
the door of rather a substantial dwel¬ 
ling-house, which was built over a 
sloping bank on a wild and solitary 
mountain road, when rushiug down 
a hill on the opposite side of the gorge, 
he discovered two figures with stn tun¬ 
ing garments: a river ran through 
the valley, which they crossed up t< 
their knees, and continuing tneii 
nice, which appeared straight jus a 
bird could fly, they toiled pantingl) 
up the grassy Kink on which M‘Clin- 
lock was standing, and rushing jwtsl 
him all breathless, they delivered mb 
the bauds of the master of the house 
Andrew M'Kenua, and his non a hu 
of twenty, a paper, and a numlier o 
straws—these latter were hollow, am 
each having a joint or knot, while oi 
the former was written in a boh 
round school master’s hand, “Run 
Run, Run.—Deliver at next house. 
Dear the strain to the North,™ Tin 
men who carried this mystic docu 
inent were mountain peasants; am 
on M‘01intock’s enquiring from then 
what they were about, and who Un< 
sent them, they* affected not to un 
derstaud his English: at all event 
before they were two minutes in th 
hou.se M l Kenna and his son lm» 
taken the scroll and the symbols wit 
the deejjeat reverence, find had startc 
up the mountain which rose behin 
their house, intending, u* they saic 
to leave the straws for further cor 
vey.mce at a herd of my undo’s, wh 
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inhabited a lone shealing on a sheei>- permit and sanction his change of 
walk just over the. shoulder of the name from Kildoon to Nugent, as 
hill. “And now,” said Mrs. M'Kenna, well as assist him with the means to 
“ if every one runs as fast as ray two enable him to meet the official costs 
Andies, the sign will be at Blacksod which might attend this act of cog- 
Bay before the sun goes out of the nominal ueo-baptism. 
heavens.” These words seeming to His father’s name brought with it 
argue some complicity ou her part a brul odour, as the appellation of a 
with the business, M'Cliutock ques- man whose evil deeds were still an- 
tioned her straitty, but she assured him grily remembered by many whom he 
she “knew nothing of the sign more had injured, oppressed aud robbed, 
than it was asign—nor what the straws Aud so, during some of the long pre- 
iueant—nor the writing--nor who hod vioua absences of General Nugent 
sent them and MKttiutock knew her from the Darragh, and when the 
to be a woman whose word could be judges Arrived on their circuit at the 
relied on. We all professed tfUraelvcs county town and the grand jury 
totally unable to fathom this mystery, panel was lndug struck, there was 
more than surmising that it must no one found to represent the Dar- 
have been a dusky development of ragh property, and its clear unincum- 
the agency of some secret society, bered X r ),(XX)a-year, because, though 
This was the opinion of Mr. M‘(-Iiu- the owner’s nephew was a respectable 
lock, who understood the plaeo and man, and was living on the property, 
the people well; he adjudged it to be still he was Mr. Kildoon, and the 
an experiment to lest the willingness sheriff, who was an aristocrat, aud one 
and the energy of the peasantry, of the many who had l>een plundered 
ami by all accounts it proved erni- by Gilbert's father, would not be in- 
nently successful as far as it went. duced to place his son among the 
These things tried my uncle much ; acknowledged gentry on the grand 

be was so auxious to ameliorate his jury panel of the county of M-. 

people—to see them rise in the moral Gilbert also greatly coveted the 
scale, and become like himself, honest, commission of the peace ; but in like 
straightforward, and independent— maimer the Lord -1 .lieutenant of the 
so that all this secret ami underhand- county, who was a jolly and outsnoken 
work, which his nature detested, ao- old nobleman, said that he “ should 
compauied by such frequent breaches be slow to recommend for a seat on 
of law and order coining continually the l>ench a man whose father should 
under liis notice as a magistrate, mid have been in the dock a hundred 
enforcing on him the necessity of times, if chicanery and dishonesty 
punishment to the transgressors—dis- had their due reward.” 
spirited him, and saddened the noble Thus balked at all sides in his 
and generous nature which it could schemes of ambition, and hoping 
not embitter. And as if ho had not everything from my uncle’s kindness 
enough of solicitude to weigh upon of character and generosity, he deter- 
bis mind, another desagrement arose mined on making this effort to got 
in the development of a new feature rid of a name which brought with it 
in his nephew Gilbert’s character. so many associations of dishonour, 
And this feature was pride. and to assume another, wlych, from 

Of this the cool sagacity of Mont- the General’s frank and deserved popu- 
fort had warned me before, but I do larity in the county, was in the in- 
not think he felt himself at lil>erty to verse ratio of excellency —m bon 
speak of it to my uucle. Kildoon olatr with all the men in our neigh- 
himself, however, did not leave him bourho<xl. 

long in ignorance on the subject, for But if Kildoon supposed that his 
about this time he made— after much uncle’s kindness would at once accede 
preliminary fencing, and what Morton to his wishes, he forgot the old man’s 
called “ attitudinizing”—a formal |»e- great dignity and sense of right, which 
tition to the General, that he would would not suffer him to countenance 


# Some of our readers may remember a circumbUocc precisely as bore stated, which took 
place about tlie year 1830 over the wbolo extent of a remote county iu Ireland* tb« 

apaoe of a single day. 
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such a proceeding: the General seemed 
surprised and hurt at his request, and 
at once extinguished it by a decided 
refusal. 

“I have done much for you, ne¬ 
phew Gilbert/’ he said. “I am sorry 
you have compelled me to say so 
to you or any other man, but this 
I cannot, will not do ; your name is a 
good one in itself, and, I have heard, 
an old one in this country : it has been 
dishonoured by him who is now gone 
to his account, let it be your aim to 
purify it from the association of past 
evil, and by a continued course oi in¬ 
tegrity, honour and truthfulness in all 
your relations of life, redeem its re¬ 
spectability ; so that men will be com¬ 
pelled to couple it with all tliat is 
excellent and praiseworthy; and you, 
who bear it, will be a much liappier 
man, and will fill a much higher posi¬ 
tion in the respect of your neighbours, 
and the approval of your own con¬ 
science, than if you were at the head 
of our grand-jury roll,*and magistrate 
for every county in Ireland.” 

The old General spoke this with 
much firmness, but gentleness, and 
shaking Gilbert by the hand, he said, 
“Nephew, dismiss from your head 
these dreams, which, if realized, would 
bring you no accession of happiness ; 
and now order my poney, as you go 
down stairs, and we will take a ride 
together, and see how the labourers 
are getting on with the great oak-bark 
rick they are building in the wood.” 

My sister witnessed this scene, 
and when it was over, the General 
Beemed to wish to forget it, and all 
its etesetera for ever afterwards. Gil¬ 
bert passed from the apartment with 
pale checks and purpled ears and eyes 
that sought the ground. In the hall 
he encountered Montfort and myself, 
both of us cognizant of what he had 
been about, inasmuch as he had made 
no secret of his intentions; and both 
of us pretty certain of the result from 
his downcast and unhappy air. I 
confess I pitied him, and even Mont¬ 
fort looked out of the window, and 
whistledaa was his wont, withholding, 
until my cousin was long out of hear¬ 
ing, the scornful laugh which he was 
too apt to indulge in at Gilbert's ex¬ 
pense ; and iofifatiay or two the whole 
Dusiness appeared to be as if it never 
had been. 

Autumn passed pleasantly enough, 
and we had relays of visitors one after 


the other, for my uncle was much 
“ given to hospitalityand his pre¬ 
serves and salmon stream, as well as 
the charms of liimself and his very 
agreeable house brought many visitors. 
Many of these were county squires, 
men who had not much education, 
but could ride well to the hounds in 
the morning, and drink more wine 
than they ought in the evening, but 
this my uncle never permitted at 
u The Darragh.” Men with a long 
Irish ancestry, and a broad Irish ac¬ 
cent ; some of them spending three 
thousand a year out of a rent-roll of 
one-third the amount; a few more 
careful; most of them, like Jacques’ 
soldier, 

“ Jealous of honour, sudden and quick in 
quarrel," 

and all of them good humoured and 
kindly spoken fellows, and disposed 
to suit their habits to those of our free 
and cheerful, but regular and .some¬ 
what drilled house, uuring their stay 
with us. 

One or two of this class were suj>e- 
rior men , and most companionable - 
such as Denis Molony—of mi ancient 
stock, pure Celtic, and of an easy for¬ 
tune, a thorough gentleman and a 
Bcholar ; one who spoke the Irish lan¬ 
guage perfectly, and knew its records; 
on antiquarian, a good musician, a 
resident and useful landlord, and a 
religious man ; to him my uncle was 
much attached, and occasionally vi¬ 
sited him at his own house, and I may 
say, thank God for Ireland such men 
are not rare in the Wild West now. 
We had a good deal of company also 
from England—the Trellystons from 
Devonshire—he a tall, full, heavy- 
headed man, always decorous, and 
always dull; the wife, an aristocrat 
by birth, and a sufferer from consti¬ 
tution, for alas the Pool of Planta- 
genetiB often like the Pool of Bethesdn, 
and length of pedigree does not include 
length of days. The y oung TrellyBtons 
were heavy dragoons, and both quar¬ 
tered in Ireland, or rather on the soil, 
being large bodied youths; they fra¬ 
ternized much with Montfort, having 
a fellow feeling about cheroots, and a 
tender sympathy on tobacco pipes, 
but to me they were still just “heavy” 
—exceedingly—“ dragoons,” tod no¬ 
thing more. Their sisters were tall, 
fair, well dressed young ladies, with 
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a good deal of attractiveuess as to 
their body, and a wonderful deal of 
vacuity as to their mind. Oh how 
gladly I would turn to the rich and 
piquant rh?iness of Madeline’s con¬ 
verse and manner, from the trim and 
prim formality of her English friends. 
We had also "occasionally staying at 
the Darragh, members of the Irish 
Bar; some of these were very brilliant 
persons, others deeply and extensively 
read in the volumes of literature, as 
well as in the book of human life; and 
all of them gentlemanly and highly 
educated men ; and a few clergymen 
visited us during the sumiper, good 
and active men in their vocation, and 
estimable and accomplished in private 
life. We had many a wild mountain 
ramble with our visitors ; boating to 
see the caves, and the mural cliffs, 
and puffing holes, and daily a efteval 
excursions, in which my uncle’s house 
was always veiy efficient, so that peo- 
le said of him, that “ The General 
ept a good horse, knew a good horse, 
and roue a good horse, and all equally 
well.” Then if it mined, we had lawks 
without measure in the library, which 
we called the “ Generalty,” iu oppo¬ 
sition to a little old black room up 
stairs full of ancient and odd volumes 
of older and odder literature, pur¬ 
chased and compiled by the Admiral, 
and from him named “The Admi¬ 
ralty.” These books were all stitched 
in canvas which hail been prepared in 
some acid or akaline solution, making 
it white and smooth, and as if it hou 
been washed in soap-suds ; they were 
lettered in ink on the back, the work 
of some country schoolmaster. The 
lawks were a mass of heterogeneous 
knowledge and promiscuous nonsense; 
old almanacks, voyages, log-books, 
musty antique plays, song books, the 
great and little Warbler, novels with¬ 
out end, magazines without beginning, 
unspeakable trash, and all of “a most 
ancient and fi sh-like smellyet strange 
to eay, here were many good books 
by able writers, and stranger still, 
whole rows of sermons and divinity! 
The method of their arrangement by 
the old seaman himself, was in total 
contempt of size or subject, but in 
strictest alphabetical order. The fol¬ 
lowing may serve for a specimen :— 
Doddridge’s Expositor, Drunken Bar- 
naby, Divine Breathings, Dryden’s 
Plays, Death of Legal Jiope, Devil 


on Two Sticks, Delights of Piety, 100 
Drinking Songs, Directions to Baltic 
Pilots, Dirty Bob, a Tale in 4 vols. 
Pavenant on the Colossians, Durfey’a 
(Tom) Pills to purge Melancholy, 
Dorinianta, or the Delicate Intriguer, 
a Sentimental Novel in 8 vols., Dare¬ 
devil Voyage of the Frigate, Delirium 
Tremens, Treatise on, &c. &c. These 
incongruous companions all stood side 
by side on the book shelves of the 
“ Admiralty,” a dark old room about 
twenty feet square—this had been 
the Admiral’s sanctum, though I fear 
the term is misapplied in regard of 
any association with my old relative’s 
life or habits. The moths now had 
their own way here with the books 
and furniture, the General not choos¬ 
ing to make the smallest innovation 
on the oddity or antiquity of the 
apartment. 

At this time I frequently met the 
handsome Crookback, or " Le Beau 
Bossu,” as Montfort called him. 
M'Cliutock told me that his name 
was Jose Marellos, that he was a 
Portuguese or Spaniard by nation, a 
Jew by religion, and a working jew¬ 
eller or lapidary by trade ; ana that 
he had visited our country on a re- 
l>ort of pebbles being found bevond 
our warren on the beach, resembling 
agates, jasuor and chalcedony for 
l>eauty ! There was some truth, but 
exaggerated, in our sea strand’s fame, 
for the pebbles found there did take 
a beautiful polish, and the colours in 
most of them were brighter and more 
varied than many of the best speci¬ 
mens of German agate. 

As the autumn died off into winter, 
we were all to have gone up to Dublin, 
until the General countermanded the 
order, and said he would remain, at 
the same time pressing Montfort and 
Madeline to follow up our original 
plan,and occupy his house inMerrion- 
square for tlie months preceding the 
coming Christinas. Privately, and for 
the present out of the hearing of Ma¬ 
deline, my uncle told us he had 
received a threatening letter with the 
usual symbolic addenda of skull, coffin, 
and thigh bones. 

“Now,” said the noble old man. 
“I will not leave my house and 
servants to be assaulted by these cow¬ 
ardly assassins ; they say they * will 
visit my castle some of these dark 
nights, and pay me off the old score 
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which Montfort, the English villain, 
escaped, when he ducked on his saddle 
in the Darragh pond.’ 

u Such is the strange language of 
this epistolary missile, not very com¬ 
plimentary to you, John ,'" said my 
uncle. Montfort sternly smiled, look¬ 
ing most awfully grim. 

"‘Now J,” continued my uncle, 
u being an old soldier, will ’stand by 
my garrison—how could I ever desert 
my poor servants? and even my horses 
require a protecting hand over them; 
ana since I have been forewarned, I 
shall let these brigands see that I will 
be forearmed also. ”He then told us, 
that during the past week he had 
punished three brothers of the name 
of McDivit, who had been convicted 
on the broadest evidence of houghing 
some cows, and hamatringiug a fine 
colt belonging to a remarkably decent 
family of the name of Joyce, whose 
conduct had won the esteem of all in 
our house. This Joyce was a small 
farmer, his two sous, fiue young fel- 
lows, worked in <fnr garden, his 
daughter was in the laundry; the 
whole family were an excellent speci¬ 
men of good Irish peasantry, and were 
eminently honest, industrious, well 
principled and faithful, and possessed 
a good share of that independence of 
spirit, which perhaps is the offspring of 
honest industry, but which when yoked 
with it, is an unfailing warrant of 
success. Truth to say, Joyce, the 
father, was a sturdy fellow enough, 
and would give in to nothing which he 
could not recognise as upright, and 
thus while he was most popular with 
the better minded neigh nours, whose 
testimony of him and liis w*ts, that 
“ Mr. Joyce was a daycent genteel 
man, and had a fine family, God bless 
them,” he was envied and disliked 
by the evil disposed members of the 
community, wno were disturbing 
the people from their propriety, and 
had avenged themselves on Joyce 
for some fancied injury, by maiming 
his cattle at night. This outrage, 
coupled with the cruelty which was 
exercised against the poor animals, 
excited the General's just and warmest 
indignation, and he had punished 
the offenders by sentencing them to 
as severe a penalty as the law per¬ 
mitted him to do. 

M Depend on it,” he said, 11 this ar¬ 
row comes from the quiver of some of 


these McDivits. T cannot and will not 
think so evil of a# the poor people as to 
suppose them to be actively implicated 
against the life and property of their 
landlord; many of them no doubt, 
who have not the stout heart of our 
good Joyces, may be obliged to succumb 
passively, and keep the bad secrets of 
others; but I am peitmaded that if 
there be a conspiracy among the 
peasantry, it is confined to the few, 
and unparticipated in by the many; 
and this is M^’lintock's opinion, who 
lias lived here for a long time, and 
assures me that these agrarian out¬ 
rages are a novelty in the country. 1 
shall, however, not neglect my anony¬ 
mous correspondent’s hint, and will 
set my house in order, though God 
grant,” added the good olu man, 
11 that it may prove an useless precau¬ 
tion ; and I shall also make one more 
strong effort to avert such an unplea¬ 
sant contingency to myself, aqa so 
woful a catastrophe to the poor people, 
by making a little speech to them 
to-morrow while they are at dinner 
in the gravel-pit of the Darragh 
wood.” 

In saying this, he alluded to a feast 
of beef, potatoes, and beer, he had 
promised to a wh-de army of labourers, 
including their wives and children, 
who had been employed in building 
up a bark stack of huge dimensions in 
the great wood behind our house. 
The pile was to be completed by noon 
the next day, and then the banquet 
was to come off, the weather being 
fine and dry; sub itio, in a large 
hollow gravel pit, which afforded 
seats, sunshine, shelter, and amplest 
room for all. Hither were collected 
nearly eighty souls, and bodies too, 
if one might judge by the rapid de¬ 
molition of the victuals. The people 
were in the highest spirits, evincing 
much joy and thankfulness, and that 
peculiar tact and courtesy which the 
Irish peasant has as if by nature’s 
patent above all other villageoisee. 

Madeline moved among them smi¬ 
lingly and gracefully, chatting with 
the women, pressing the men to eat, 
and admiring and caressing the chil¬ 
dren. I acted as her squire on the 
occasion. Many of our servants were 
there. Becky, I grieve to narrate, 
stood like the shade of injured Dido, 
sulky and apart, and looking decidedly 
grand, nr, to use her own vernacular, 
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“ verra stefF and doure.” Hlie was, 
doubtless, thinking of her great con¬ 
nexions in the north, and sorry to 
soe her mistress demean herself so 
u among them puir egnoranfc boddies, 
that was a yenting and drinking in 
the gravel pet.” Yet, beneath that 
akye-terrierskin beat an honest heart, 
“tender and true.” Her pendant, the 
corporal, had been dispatched that 
morning on a commission of my un¬ 
cle’s to Dublin. So we missed hi*i 
awful presence; but Mr. Kildoon 
stood by the General, smiling blandly 
and patronizingly on the people : 
w hile John Montfort, Esq.^sat on a 
green knoll, with his legs stretched 
out on the grass, an oak stem sup¬ 
porting his broad back, smoking a 
cigar and reading the Morning Chro¬ 
nicle. Finally, as “ the desire of eat¬ 
ing and drinking” became allayed by 
the gradual process of repletion, and 
as the last “ satur conviva” ceased 
his mastications, and began to look 
about him, my uncle ascended a bank, 
and commenced a little oration, during 
which he was frequently, loudly and 
cnthusiastically cheered. I n my mind’s 
eye I think 1 see him now; his 
blue frock coat buttoned tightly over 
liis lithe frame; his dark trowsers, 
and white military gloves on his small 
hands, one of which held a long 
ashen handle headed by a light steel 
axe, which he generally carried in 
his wood-walks; his hair still some¬ 
what of the raven’s dye, though “ griz¬ 
zled here and there,” and curling 
silkenly and thinly around his white 
and classic temples ; as he raised his 
hat gracefully at the plaudits elicited 
by his simple oratory ; his kind 
benignant smile and flashing eye, 
and the tones of his rich and musical 
voice, wjiich still live in my memory, 
and ever^ill be dear to my heart as 
“ strains of music parted.” 

He thanked them all, as if they 
liad conferred on him a favor, for 
the good work they had done on liis 
bark rick ; then said how happy he 
was to see them as his guests, and 
hoped he often should have the same 

I ilcosure. He then gave them excel- 
ent advice ; and filially, in a simple 
and manly way, he told them of the 
letter he hail received, and the threat 
contained in it against his life and 
property. 

“Now,”said he, “I do not believe 


any man here to have been connected 
w ith sending me this letter; but some 
of you may be acquainted w*ith those 
who have, or may chance to meet 
them at fair, market, or work ; and 
thus they may learn through you 
what my mind is on the matter. I 
solemnly appeal to heaven, if ray 
most ardent wish has not been to 
live in peace among all my neigh¬ 
bours, and to spend amidst them tlie 
proceeds of my property, and to do 
them all the good in my power ; and 
this you, men, know right w ell has 
been my habit and practice, and 
will be my mode of proceeding still, 
if the people behave themselves. But 
if they are mad enough to fulfil the 
threats of this letter, and attack my 
house, I as solemnly declare that I 
will repel them by a force far beyond 
nuy they could bring against me: 
and though God knows how I should 
grieve to take their lives, yet, in this 
case, their blood must be upon their 
own heads.” 

On the termination of this address 
a few men looked down ; but the 
mass of the party loudly cheered my 
uncle; the male portion expressing 
their disapprobation at the letter, 
while the ladies unanimously and 
vehemently declaimed against. “ the 
villyans who would attempt to vex 
the master, or touch a hair of his 
head.” I thought them very sincere, 
and strange U> say, so did Montfort; 
and long afterwards I had reason to 
be certain that but four individuals 
amidst that assemblage of eighty 
]>eople were implicated or even cog¬ 
nizant of the impending attack upon 
our house. So much had my uncle’s 
kindness won upon his own tenantry 
and labourers. He apj>eared very 
happy at their demonstration of good 
will, and talked ns hopefully and as 
freshly going home that day as if he 
were only a boy of sixteen, instead 
of a man of sixty; but I thought 
Madeline looked pale and very deli¬ 
cate. 

In a day or two “the corporal” 
stalked in upon us; an iron import, 
a perfect “ Talus,” just arrived from 
Dublin; and more grim than ever: 
and shortly afterwards the General 
(having succeeded in the commission 
lie had entrusted to the corporal) 
communicated to Montfort and me 
his plan of defence, in case his house 
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should’ be attacked, which reallv ap¬ 
peared to us as admirable as could be 
contrived, and as likely to terminate 
in a speedy repulse of our invaders. 
The old house and household were 
wonderfully calm under the approach¬ 
ing danger. My uncle was a little 
depressed at times, but tranquil, con¬ 
fident, and inspiring confidence to all 
around. Mr. Montfort was as usual 
cool, phlegmatic, and imperturbable, 
and never altering liis out-of-door ha¬ 
bits, seldom home till it was dark, and 
going every evening, regardless of my 
uncle’s advice and Madeline's intrea¬ 
ties ; before lus appearance at the tea- 
table,round to the stables to visit his ca¬ 
valry and smoke his cigar. My sister had 
too much of ray uncle’s nature in her 
to feel fear; but I could not but i»er- 
ceive how much her natural delicacy 
had increased ; and T was excited at 
the prospect of the coming struggle, 
and greatly flattered at the confidence 
which both the general and Montfort 
seemed to place in my courage and 
physical nerve. Corporal Mon. was 
a degree less fierce, but as faith¬ 
ful to his monosyllables as ever: he 
spent now whole hours in polishing 
up old bayonets and obsolete swords, 
and all kinds of armour, offensive or 
defensive, he could find, and oiling 
and cleaning every gun, pistol, fowling- 
piece, or blunderbuss which the house 
contained; a process which seemed 
to impart such vivacious pleasure, 
that he was distinctly heard to ex¬ 
plode over his labour in several loud 
and rusty cachinnations of mirth, as 
if Vulcan and all his cyclops train 
were tickling him in his workshop. 

Becky Elliott was a shade or two 
more condescending to thos3 about 
her, and edifie^ the servant’s lmll less 
frequently with her family greatness, 
and the oft repeated account of “ her 
grandfeyther, and what a beautiful 
man he was, and the muckle farm 
and beg house which Squire Mont¬ 
gomery of Convoy gave him,” &c., 


&c.,&c., “ because he was the honest- 
est tenant on the whole estate,” 
&c., &c. Recitals, which by their 
frequent repetition, were familiar to 
our ears as household words, and 
fresh as yesterday, although the facts 
they recounted were rattier of an 
ancient date, having occurred in the 
middle of the last century. The 
hysterical damsel, who Daphne-like 
had fled before the pursuit, and 
“amorous clutch” of the wooden¬ 
legged ghost, had decamped on the 
first intimation of an expected attack 
from assailants of flesh and blood, 
and liad ^iow “ bettered herself’ by 
becoming “head-waiter” to the “ Kiu- 
negad hotel,” where she saw no spirits 
save those she called up herself be¬ 
hind the bar, to cheer the throats and 
hearts of drouthy customers ; while 
her admirer, the old Admiral, by no 
means inconsolable at her departure, 
continued to occupy the black chair, 
and to keep up his orgies ; whistling 
and screaming through each live-long 
stormy night that shook the ancient 
casements, or plying his wooden-limb 
in ghostly recreation along the floor 
of the great parlour, as many a loose 
door kept flapping all niglit before 
the draughts of air which wandered 
up and down the curious old corridors 
oi the house. My cousin Gilbert bail 
been summoned to attend a trial in 
Dublin, but was expected home daily. 
M*Clintock we constantly saw; he 
urged my uncle much to procure a 
guard of soldiers for his house, which 
the General would not hear of. Ami 
thus things were, when the “ battle 
of the Darragh” took place, which in 
all its main events as about to t>e 
chronicled here, is “an o’ertrue tale," 
and “freshly remembered,” and oft 
and fully narrated by the legend- 
loving peasantry of the country for 
many a long year after this drama of 
death, and night, and fear, with all 
its mournful accompaniments and 
results had ceased and passed away. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THE DAERA<TH ABD ITS BATTLE. 

The boat tails smooth on the summer tide ; 

The ship rides strong on the tranquil river. 
But the storm has come, with its breath of pride, 
And both are wrecked for ever: 

Alas 1 that one brief day should bring 
So stem a doom, so dark a fate, 

And Time should waft us on his wing 


Changes so deaolato. 

It was about three o’clock p.m., on the 
fifteenth day of December, that, as 
we were all sitting and reading in the 
little Dowager drawing-room, at the 
Darragh, we descried a countryman 
wrapped in a large frieze coat,crossing 
the lawn with a quick step. On ar¬ 
riving at the hall door, he asked for 
the General, who ordered him into 
his study, whither he immediately 
followed, taking with him Montfort 
and myself. We found the man 
standing just inside the room, and 
when the door was shut and locked, 
the countryman threw aside his muf- 
fliug, and shewed beneath the green 
rifle dress of a policemau, or 
“peeler,” as their sobriquet was 
among the peasantry, from the states¬ 
man who had introduced the force 
into Ireland. This man was Darcy, 
the sergeant of the constabulary at 
Ballynatrasna, and so remarkable a 
person that I could not pass him by 
without devoting a few parenthetical 
words to him. 

He was about thirty years of age, 
and five feet six high ; he had fair 
features, and though a good deal 
freckled, was remarkably handsome— 
his lip, nostril, eye being all chiselled 
by the hand of nature into a most 
aristocratic fineness, so that had he 
been born in Grosvenor Square, and 
written Most Noble before his name, 
his face would have been painted by 
Lawrence, or carved from showy 
marble by Can ova/ as the beau ideal, 
and very expresrion of that thing 
called blood. A<lt was, his patent of 
nobility was only from Nature, who 
acts in these cases absolutely and 
irrespective of all cases of fashionable 
conventionalism; and thus Darcy 
came from her hands, as a poor man 
once’said of him, “ a rael ready-made 
gentlemanand his mind and con- 


Erins Fault and Sorrow. 

duct suited his appearance well—he 
was f&itliful, intelligent and daring— 
Claverhouse, without his cruelty : and 
Nelson, without his personal plain¬ 
ness ; he resembled both. His voice 
was low and soft as a woman’s; his 
manner grave, orderly, calm and 
most respectful; his movements quiet, 
but there was in the lip a rapid 
daring curl, and in the eye a sup¬ 
pressed flash of light when business 
was to be done ana action lay before 
him; he was a spare man, but power¬ 
fully strong, all sinew and muscles, 
whipcord and wire; he had once, 
when a mere stripling, fought a prize 
fight; and when living in Lancashire 
had taken a regular course of lessons 
iu wrestling and cudgel-playing from 
a professor at Chowbent; he was 
greatly feared by the peasantry, yet ad¬ 
mired at the same time, and in fact ra¬ 
ther apopularman from his appearance 
and his never exercising any cruelty ; 
and his name was so up for courage 
and success, that at one time in the 
county of Kilkenny, he went by him¬ 
self, armed with a brace of pistols 
and a short bludgeon, into the midst 
of a secret lodge of White Shirts, 
where were four or five men, and 
looking at them with that eye that 
never quailed, and accosting them 
with that accustomed salutation of 
“well boys,” which they said used 
to drive the blood to their hearts , he 
succeeded in collaring and capturing 
the two leaders and securing their 
papers and signs. 

On another occasion, when Branigan 
the murderer had escaped from Clon¬ 
mel jail, Darcy was the sleuth-hound 
selected to bring liim back. He 
accordingly tracked him to Dublin, 
to England, got on his trail in London, 
where lie took him asleep and drunk 
in an obscure cellar in the Seven 
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Dials, put the handcuffs on him, and, barrack, though I have no apprehen- 
accompanied only by another police- sion of the people attacking them.” 

man, brought him down on the top of “ It is enough,” said the General, 
the “high-flier” coach to Liverpool— “it will be but a short business, and 

Branigan sitting between the two men perhaps eventually may purge the 

all the way, and sleeping with one of country of the evil atmosphere which 

them at Birmingham , while the other seems to hover round it now ; as 

sat by ami kept guard ; and Darcy thunder storms, though violent ami 

never once unclasping his “ bracelets” devastating, are succeeded by clear 

from the brawny wrists of t lie murder- ami wholesome weather.” 
er uutil he had him once more the My uncle then proceeded to make 
King’s prisoner in the strong hold of his arrangements. Darcy and his two 

“ ClonmaliaSuch was the man men, witn their muskets, were to 

who had now come up to us in come to us when it was dark—there 

disguise, fraught with some eventful was no moon ; Montfort and his 

tidings, and his news excited us not English servant,mid two young active 

a little : he had unquestionable proof fellows, were to garrison the great 

that an attack was to bo made on our parlour, with liberty to willy out into 

house and offices that very night by a any other room which might need 

lame body of White Shirts. Darcy their presence. Darcy and his men 

had heard it only ten minutes before were to occupy the left win" of the 

leaving his tiarrack, from one of our house, encamping amidst thecnintzery 

labourers, with whom they had been and china of the little old drawing¬ 
tampering, but unnvailingly. room : while I and the three Joyces, 

My uncle received the information well armed, were to act as the patrol 
with a “ countenance more in sorrow of the garrison, to scour the lawn and 
than in anger.” “ Whll, Darcy,” he orchard and offices, to guard well the 
said, “ I am quite prepared for these approach of the enemy, and on the 

gentlemen; I have Deen warned more first intimation of their coming, to 

than once, and have had several fall back it]mu the house, into which 

threatening notices, though I spoke we should l>c received on a whistle 

but of the first even to my family. I given, either by Montfort or the 

have lived too long in the country sergeant. And this post singularly 

now not to expect something of this suited my constitution as well as 

kind would occur. I am alao too old a habits, having ever disliked sitting 

soldier not to have my defences all still when action was in the wind ; 

good, and have seen too much of and knowing, in common with my 

regular warfare to dread for myself three stout companions, every green 
any result from a rude attack of this inch of the locale of the Darragh ; 
kind ; my only concern in the matter so that to traverse it by night was as 
is that blood must flow, and that in easily performed by us as at highest 

self defence I shall be constrained to noon. My uncle and the Corpora! 

punish some of these unfortunate were to command the belengured 

madmen in a more summary way garrison, and to occupy the leads, 

than if I were delivering out justice whither our servants had been carry- 

from the bench upon their persons, jug the muniments of war during 

as God is my judge, Gentlemen,” the last half hour. The windows 

said my uncle, becoming a little were all strongly barred and shuttered, 

excited, “ from my heart I am sorry and in an ancient garden root house, 

to raise my hand against a fellow which commanded from its two back 

creature’s life in this matter, and I windows the whole range of stabling, 

would do anything consistent with was the General’s he,'id gamekeeper, 

what is right to avoid it.” He was and three or four rangers, with orders 

silent for a moment or two, and we to shoot any man who would attempt 

all kept regarding him with feelings to fire or force the stable doors ; and 

of deference and respect. u Well, as these fellows were all marksmen, 

Sergeant,” he continued, “we must we considered this as a very effective 
now proceed to business ; how many part of our defence. The men ser¬ 
mon can you spare me?" vants all seemed anxious to do their 

“ Two of my force, sir ; three more parts : to each of them Corporal 

must remain to take care of the Mon had entrusted a well ftrrindhed 
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gun or pistol, with a bayonet or 
sword, as lie best could spare it. He 
was much excited by the business on 
baud, and went about, looking cer¬ 
tainly most hideous, yet horribly 
lmppy, with something like the 
attempt of a grisly smile on his 
leathern lips, which, however, was 
still-born, and died in convulsions, 
passing off in a spasmodic grin ; his 
address to the servants, as lie 
delivered to each man his arms and 
ammunition, though perfectly unin¬ 
telligible at the time, was long 
remembered, and ran as follows, as 
he stuttered it out in Jiis word- 
throttling, monosyllabising fashion : 

44 Put ; bus ; gun to should ; cock 
slow ; aim low ; close blink; tire 
stedd; mind don’t shoot selves;” 
terminated by a subterraneous chuckle 
which seemed to come up from his 
epigastric, or rather the region where 
his midriff ought to have been, if lie 
had any, which I always considered a 
doubtful matter. Now, this speech 
of the Corporal beiug interpreted, is 
thus ; M Put your blunderbuss, or 
your gun to your shoulder; cock 
slow; aim low ; close one eye, and 
fire steadily; and bike care you do 
not shoot yourselves.” 

We held a council of war early in 
the evening as to the way we should 
dispose of the ladies of tiie establish¬ 
ment during the attack. My uncle 
proposed ordering a fire and lights 
into “the Admiralty,” and locking all 
of the fair sex in, with a large tea 
pot and its cheering appurtenances to 
soothe them in their captivity, but 
Madeline gently but firmly declined 
the proposed incarceration, saying, in 
a very decided tone : “ Uncle, I shall 
remain in my chamber, or with 
Walter ; I have no fear when I have 
so many strong hearts and hands 
about me, and my heavenly Father 
above me.” She looked tenderly at 
the General, and tearfully at Mont- 
fort; yet, though the long silken 
black lash was moistened for a 
moment, there was a proud glance 
which shot from underneath it, and 
the short upper lip was still with the 
calmness or determination. 

“ Be it so, my dear,” answered the 
General, “ I can trust you ; but Le¬ 
muel tells me that some of the fe¬ 
male servants are making a great 
noise b*low stairs, and one or two of 
thstti even demanding to l>e permit¬ 


ted to demrt home, or to fly to the 
village. This would never answer: they 
might meet the enemy and suffer mal¬ 
treatment. We must in no way suf¬ 
fer one to quit the house, dr in¬ 
fringe upon the integrity of our little 
garrison.” 

Here a housemaid entered all per¬ 
turbed, to Ray that our cook, “Mrs. 
Doxey, was in the starrocks,” which 
Montfort, from his stabular associa¬ 
tions, explained as the staggers ; but 
which we understood better as sig¬ 
nifying hystericks. Likewise, that 
“ Miss Johnson, the lady’s maid, wa« 
crying and roaring in the still-room.” 
My uncle at once decided the matter; 
ordering Margaret Joyce, our laun¬ 
dress, a girl of great sense, spirit, 
and conduct, to get everything into 
“ The Admiralty,” to make it all 
“ taut and seaworthy,” as the ori¬ 
ginal owner would have said had his 
ghost come in among us—and most 
comfortable, and then to summon all 
the women. It was near six o’clock, 
and the night calm, but as dark as a 
wolf’8 mouth. We had made one 
circuit of the place and offices, and 
found everything quiet, and my undo 
had ordered a very plenteous dinner 
to be prepared in the servants’ hall, 
knowing that beef and beer are great 
stirrers of the blood, and encouragers 
of valour. When seven and eight 
o’clock had come, the female Bervants 
came up to the hall, and my uncle 
said—“ The little book-room, called 
4 The Admiralty,* is in a very safe 
position, in case this threatened at¬ 
tack takes place ; and as it is Miss 
Nugent’9 wish and mine also to take 
all the care we can of you, you will 
please suffer Margaret Joyce, who 
appears the stoutest of you all, to 
take you there, where you will have 
tea and every comfort, and remain till 
this affair is over.” 

Margaret led the way, curtseying 
to us, and smiling on her terrified 
band, who, however, acquiesced in 
the arrangement, even to Mrs. Doxey, 
who 44 looked exceedingly well,” 
Montfort said, 44 for a woman who 
had just come out of the staggers 1” 

As the party filed off up the oak 
Btaircaae, one remained, and well I 
knew she would not go of mere per¬ 
suasion, or of command either. This 
was Beclrie. who planted as firmly as 
the old chair to the carpet, and 
looking just as blackly on us all, 
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eaid—“ I’m surely na ganging to 
thon ’mirealty the night. I’m surely 
na fet person to be locked up as if it 
was in Darrv jail, with them low 
scullions and ketchen maids, or even 
that foolish dressy creature, Miss 
Johnson, with her astericks and her 
airs. I’ll stay with Miss Maddie— 
egh—egh—but you waunt be hen¬ 
dering me, my own sweet child. 
Egh—oh ! you waunt turn off your 

S uir auld Beckie. Oh ! dearie me ! 

earie me! dearie me ! why did I 
ever lave the daycent North to be 
shot by these Connaught salvages ? 
What came over me to come awa* 
from my grandfey tiler’s beg house, and 
he the most beautiful old man ! Oh 
dear! oh dear ! what would Squire 
Montgomery, of Con-voy house say 
if he saw me locked up in Connaught 
and the salvages a shootering me l *’ 
The rest of her speech went over the 
cataract of her tears, and was drowned 
in the pool of her sobs. Madeline 
went to her, and putting her arms 
rouud her, kissed her cheek kiudly, 
and said — li Dear Beckie, do as my 
uncle wishes, for my sake—he m lut 
be obeyed.” 

Beckie returned her caress again 
and again, till my uncle, getting im¬ 
patient, cried—“ Come now, 1 see 
your mistress lias coaxed you to do 
what is right. Go up after the servants 
and get your tea, my good Beckie, 1 
miut have the key of the book-room 
in three minutes hence on that ta¬ 
ble.” But these words seem to have 
revivified all the obstinacy of my 
nurse’s temper; for, loosing her arm 
from Madeline’s neck, she faced my 
uncle like a cat o* the mountain at 
bay, and planting her large feet on the 
carpet, she cried, or rather screamed 
out—“ I tell you, Sir, I wunna— 
w-u-n-n-a gang yane leg. I daur you 
to mak me ! ” 

The General frowned, and then, 
smiling, passed out of the door, ta¬ 
king Madeline on his arm, and mo¬ 
tioning to me and Montfort to fol¬ 
low ; out first, he said two words to 
the corporal, who was watching his 
eye as eagerly as a dog does that of his 
master. I confess I lingered, anxious 
to see the end of this strange scene. 
The corporal now approached Beckie, 
and I evidently saw that when Greek 
meets Greek, then oomes the tug of 
war. -I grieve to . say that'poor 

Bede's blood «*d back j?ere both 


fearfully up. Mr. Mon came up to 
her iu a zig-zag fashion, and having 
completed liia parallels, he began 
thus :—“ The GeuVl told me, maiun, 
to take you up stairs,” clutching her 
by the arm ; upon which she dealt 
him a box on the ear which made the 
whip-cord muscles to vibrate in his 
horny face, yet his temper stood uu 
moved. 

“ Gang awa’ wi you, you ould, 
dried-up, longbacked lobster ; must 1 
obey y;u. you ugly, flat-faced may- 
nial ? Tak your hand off my arm or 
I’ll fell you.” 

To my amaze the corporal obeyed 
her, and, making a grim bow, said— 
“ All right, maum ; good by,” and 
passing by his antagonist, he seemed 
as if he were about to leave the hall, 
when suddenly backing on her, iu 
dos-a-dos fashion, he threw his long 
sinewy arms quick behind him, ami 
round her, confining her hands ; and, 
lifting her on his back ns easily as a 
school-boy would truss his satchel, or 
Mr. Punch his show-box, he stalked 
swiftly up the stairs with his living 
burden, who, nil sulxlued by this sml- 
den indignity offered toiler person, was 
perfectly quiescent, and only exploded 
in a faint sob now and then, mingled 
with such broken sentence as these - - 
“ salvages” — “ locked upegh, 
dearie me !”—“ longbacked lobster” 
—" egh, egh, my grandfeyther !” 

I was glad Madeline had not wit¬ 
nessed this scene; but the General, 
gentle as he was, loved discipline, 
and permitted no insubordination in 
his household, and the effect of this 
passing Toughness on Becky was last¬ 
ing and salutary. In two minutes 
the corporal descended the stairs sis 
solemn as Saturn, and bringing the 
koy of “ The Admiralty ” to me with 
a grave bow, requested that I might 
hand it to the General, and tell him 
that “ all was right.” 

My uncle’s plan of defence was 
now known to the whole household ; 
lie had a nnwiber of hand grenades 
piled on the leads, together with a 
small brazier of lighted coals to ig¬ 
nite their fuses ; over these the cor¬ 
poral was to preside, and I and my 

K y of Joyces, when we returned 
e, were to act under Mr. Mon’s 
commands in throwing the grenades. 
We took our last round at naif-past 
eleven ; the place was all quiet as if 
sunk in deep repose; the air dark 
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“ The trees, whereat we gmiled again, 

To see them, in their growing wonder, 
Suppose their buds were verdant rain, 

(fatal the gay winds rustled under 
Their feathered train, 

i( Lo, now they stand in braver mien, 

And, claiming larger shadow-right, 
Make patterns of the wandering light, 
And pave the winds with green. 

in. 

“ Of all the flowers that bow the head, 

Or gaze erect on sun and sky, 

Not one there is, declines to shed, 

Or standetfi up to qualify, 

His incense-meed : 

“ Of all that blossom one by one, 

Or join their lijw in loving cluster, 

Not one hath now resolved alone. 

Or taken counsel, that his lustre 
Shall be unshown. 

“ So let thy soul a flower be, 

To breathe the fragrance of its praise 
And blossom in the early days 
To Him who fosters thee. 

IV. 

“ Of all the founts, bedropped with light, 

Or silver-combed with shade of trees, 

Not one there is but sprinkles bright 
It’s curl of freshness on the breeze, 

And jewelled flight: 

“ Of all that hush among the moss, 

Or prattling shift the lily-vases, * 

Not one there is but purls across 
A gush of the delight that causes 
It*s limpid gloss. 

u So let thy heart a fountain be, 

To rise in sparkling joy, and fall 
In dimpled melody—and all 
For love of home, and me.” 

v. 


The onlyiount her heart became 

Eose quick with sighs, and fell in tears ; 
While pink upon her white cheek came, 
Like apple-blossom among pearls, 

The tinge of shame. 


Her husband pierced with new alarm 
Bent nigh to ask of her distresses, 
Enclasping her with sheltering arm, 

And searching out through soft caresses 
The clue of harm. 

VOL. XLVII.—NO. CCLXXXliv:® 
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Then ah© with sobs of slow relief 
(For silence is the gaol of care) 
Confessed, for him to heal or shaft, 

The first of human grief. 


44 I cannot look on thee and think 

44 That thou hast ceased to hold ms dear : 

44 1 cannot break the loosened link : 

44 When thou, my only one, art near, 

44 How can 1 shrink ? 

44 So it were better, love—I mean, 

44 My lord, it is more wise aud right— 

44 That I, ad one whose day hath been, 

44 Should keep my pain from pleasure's sight, 
44 And live unseen. 

44 And—though it breaks my heart to say- 
44 However sod my loneliness, 

44 1 fear thou wouldet rejoice in this, 

44 To have me far away. 


vii. 

44 f know not how it is with man, 

44 Perhaps his nature is to chang©, 
44 On finding consort fairer than— 
Ah me, I cannot so arrange 
44 My nature's plan. 


44 And haply thou hast never thought 
44 To vex or make me feel forsaken, 

44 But, since to thee the tiling was nought, 
44 Supposed ’twould be as gaily taken, 

“ As lightly brought. 


44 Yet, is it strange that I repine, 

44 And feel abased in lonely woe, 

44 To lose thy love—or e’en to know 
44 That half thy heart is mine ? 


VIII. 

44 For whom have I on earth but thee, 

44 What heart to love, or home to bless ? 
44 Albeit I was wrong, I see, 

44 To think my husband made no less 
44 Account of me. 

44 But even now, if thou wilt stay, 

44 Or try at least no more to wander, 

44 And let me love thee day by day, 

44 Till time or habit make thee fonder 
44 (If so it may)— 

44 Thou shalt have one more truly bent, 
44 In homely wise, on serving thee, 

“ Than any stranger e’er can be; 
“ Y Jknd Eve shall seem content.” 
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IX. 

Not loud she wept—but hope could hear; 

Sweet hope, who in his world-wide race 
On this couaont had start of fear,** 

That each alternate step should trace 
A smile and tear. 

But Adam, lost in wide amaze, 

Regarded her with troubled glances, 
Doubting, beneath her steady gaze, 
Himself to be in strange romances 
And dreamy haze : 

Then questioning in humed voice, 

Ana scarcely waiting her replies, 

He spoke and showed so true surprise, 
It made her soul rejoice. 


x. 

She told him what the tempter said, 

And what her frightened self had seen, 
(That form in loveliness arrayed 

With modest face and "raceful mien) 
And how displayed. 


Then woll-content to show his bride 
The worldly knowledge he possessed 
(That world whereof was none beside) 

He laid his hand upon his breast, 

And thus replied :— 

u Oh mirror’d here too deep to see, 

“ A little way down yonder path, 

“ And I will show the form which hath 
“ Enchanted thee, and me.’’ 


Kadisha is a streamlet fair, 

Which hurries down the pebbled way, 
As one who hath small time to spare, 

So far to go, so much to say 
To summer air ; 


Sometime the wavelets wimple in 
O’erlapping tiers of crystal shelves, 
And little circles dimple in, 

As if the waters quaffed themselves, 
The while they spin : 


Thence in a dear pool overbent 
With lotus-tree and tamarind flower, 
Empearied, and lulled in golden bower, 
Kadisna sleeps content. 
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Their steps awoke the qaiet dell; 

The first of men was smiling gay ; 

Still trembled Eve beneath the spell, 

The power of that passion sway 
She could not quell. 

As they approached the silver strand, 

He plucked a moss-rose budding sweetly, 
And, wreathing bright her tresses’ band, 
Therein he set the blossom featly, 

And took her hand : 

He led her past the maiden-hair, 
Forgetrine-not, and meadow-sweet, 
Until the margin held her fcot 
Like water-lilies fair. 


XIII. 

“ Behold,” he cried, “ on vonder wave 
“ The only one with whom I stray, 

“ The only image still I have, 

“Too often, even while I pray 
“To Him who gave." 

The form she saw was long unknown, 
Except as that beheld yertre’en, 

Till viewing there that dearer one, 

Her husband’s—known as soon as seen— 
She guessed her own, 


And, bending o’er in sweet surprise, 
Perused, with simple child’s delight, 
The flowing hair, and forehead white, 
And soft inquiring eyes. 


xiv. 

Then, blushing to a fairer tint 
Than waves might ever hope to catch, 
“ I sec,” she cried, “ a lovely print, 

“ But surelv I can never match 
“ This lily glint! 


“So 

u 


pure, so innocent, aud bright, 
So charming free, without endi 
» fancy-touched with pensive lie 


endeavour, 

“ So fancy-touched with pensive light! 

“ I think that I could gaze for ever 
“ With new delight. 


“ And now, that roee-bud in mv hair, 
“ Perhaps it should be placea above 
“ And yet, I will not move it, love, 
u Since thou hast set it there, 
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XV. 

“ Vain Eve, why gaze you thus at Eve, 

“ Wliat matter tor thy foi-m or face ? 

“ Thy beauty is, if love believe 
44 Thee worthy of that treasured plane 
“ Thou ne’er shalt leave. 

44 Oh husband, mine and mine alone, 

44 Take bank my faith that dared to wander 
“ Forgive my joy to have thee shown 
44 Not transient as thine image yonder, 

44 But all my own. 

44 And, love, if this be vanity 
44 This pleasure and the pride I take, 

44 ’Tis only for thy dearer sake 
44 To be so fair to thee.’* 

xvi. 

No more she said, but smiling fell, 

And lost her sorrow on his breast, 

Her love-bright eye9 upon him dwell, 

Like troubled waters laid at rest 
In comfort’s well: 

’Tis nothing more, an if she weep, 

Than joy she cannot else reveal; 

As onyx-gems of Pison keep 

A tear-vein, where the sun may steal 
Throughout their deep. 

And so, may all, who fear one, 

Be happy with their rival known 
The image of themselves alone, 

Beside and in the dear one ! 

Mf.laNter. 


STEWART’S LECTURES ON* POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


Although economic science is no 
longer invested with the absorbing 
interest it attracted during the many 
years when the leading political and 
social questions of the day, such as 
the corn-laws, and the great machi¬ 
nery and manufacture movement, 
were contested and discussed with re¬ 
lation principally to the effects which 
regulations or occurrences of either 
description were calculated to impart 
to the production and distribution of 


wealth ; yet still it enjoys no incon¬ 
siderable amount of public attention, 
and must continue to hold a similar 
position so long as the complications 
of modem civilization perpetually 
furnish such a number of difficult 
subjects for investigation, which can¬ 
not be satisfactorily dealt with with¬ 
out the aid of the teachings of Politi¬ 
cal Economy. It may be hoped that 
as the orld advances in years and 
wisdom, each social malady may be 


* Lecture* on Political Economy, (now first published) by Dogald Stewart, Esq. Edited 
by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Thomas Constable and Co., Edinburgh: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., London. 1856. 
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gradually corrected according as it 
assumes a formidable appearance; 
but few are Utopian enougn to ima¬ 
gine we shall ever see the day when 
the root of the evil shall be thoroughly 
destroyed. Hence it would be dan¬ 
gerous to neglect any of the arts and 
sciences which have hitherto been 
found useful in times of emergency, 
since we know not the time when their 
services may again be urgently needed; 
and it becomes, therefore, matter for 
congratulation to observe that so far, 
at least, there are no symptoms of 
economic science being abandoned in 
the republic of letters ; although, for 
the reason just stated, it does not oc¬ 
cupy the same commanding position 
it did some years jqjo. The works of 
our standard scientific writers, Adam 
Smith. Senior, J. S. Mill, and others, 
come forth from time to time in new 
editions ; and a whole host of au¬ 
thors, most of whom have yet to earn 
a literary reputation, furnish their 
readers with no efid of essays and 
treatises on the principles of the 
science, and their application to the 
questions of the day, those especially 
of a financial or monetary character. 
Encouraged by this aspect of affairs, 
the friends and admirers of Dugald 
Stewart now step forward, and en¬ 
deavour to secure for the author of 
the Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind a niche in the temple 
of Economic Science, by the publica¬ 
tion of lectures which he delivered on 
Political Economy towards the com¬ 
mencement of the present century. 
The circumstances under which these 
come before us are very peculiar, and 
quite different from those which at¬ 
tended the publication of the rest of 
his works. 

“The ©tb« writingi," says Sir William 
Hamilton, M were again end again elaborated 
by the author, and by himself carefully con¬ 
ducted through the prow; whereat the fol¬ 
lowing lectures were not destined for publi¬ 
cation, at least in the fbnn in which they now 
appear. That Mr. Stewart, however. In¬ 
tended ultimately to publish hit coarse of 
political Economy seems certain ; and. with 
tills view, daring the latter yrara^f hia life, 
he had revised, corrected, amplified, and re¬ 
arranged iUconstituent parts. Bat whether 
he bad finally completed this preparation is 
doubtful j for the lectures thus re-modelled 
Vy him in his retirement bare, for the most 

K t finhappfiy perished. • A* now printed 
m those original manuscripts which bars 


escaped the fate of the others revised for pub¬ 
lication, tho course consists principally of 
what was written so far back as the begin¬ 
ning of the century, with such addition** and 
corrections as were occasionally interpolated 
up to the session of 1809-10, tho last year 
of Mr. Stewart's academical labours.” 

Respecting the destruction of the 
manuscripts, we find they were burned 
by the author's sou, Colonel Stewart, 
under the impression that while he 
was unable to dispose of them as lite¬ 
rary property, others contrived to 
appropriate portions of them, with the 
intention doubtless of giving them 
publicity without acknowledging the 
source whence they were derived. 
Writing to a publisher with whom 
he had some communication concern¬ 
ing his father’s works, he states 

“ You need not, however, further trouble 
yourself on this bend i because, findiyg my¬ 
self getting on in life, and despairing of find¬ 
ing a wile for them at their real value. I have 
destroyed the whole of them. To this step 
1 was much induced by finding my locks re¬ 
peatedly picked during my nbwnco from 
home, some of my papers carried off, and 
some of the others evidently read, if not co¬ 
pied from, by persons of whom I could pro¬ 
cure no traco, and in the pursuit or convic¬ 
tion of whom I never could obtain any effi¬ 
cient assistance from the judicial authori¬ 
ties.” 

Accordingly Colonel Stewart com¬ 
mitted to the flames a great quantity 
of his father’s manuscripts, including 
his “ Lectures on Political Economy, 
delivered in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, reduced by him into books and 
chapters, containing a very complete 
body of that science, with many im¬ 
portant rectifications of Adam Smith’s 
speculations.” Yet all this while it 
is supposed there were no grounds 
whatsoever for entertaining the im¬ 
pressions under which the Colonel 
acted, and it is mentioned as an ex¬ 
planation of his extraordinary pro¬ 
ceedings, that when on professional 
service in India he had suffered from 
an attack of coup-de-soleil; a malady 
which often exhibits its influence in 
a most capricious manner, long after 
an apparent cessation of the affec¬ 
tion. 

* The revised manuscripts of the lec¬ 
tures having perished, it became a 
question with Dugald Stewart’s trus¬ 
tees whether,* in the discharge of the 
duty they owed to the reputation of 
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the deceased, tliey should or should 
not publish what remained of the 
course of Political Economy, consist¬ 
ing of some older copies of his manu¬ 
scripts, which had escaped conflagra¬ 
tion by the son, but had not been 
subjected to revision by the father. 
In this difficulty, they sought advice 
from the most competent of the au¬ 
thor’s older friends and pupils; and 
in particular from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne aud Viscount Palmerston. 
But these noblemen were unwilling 
to offer any opinion, warned, perhaps, 
by Lord John Russell’s failure as the 
editor of his friend Mood’s corres¬ 
pondence, that the cares of states¬ 
manship are unfavourable to literary 
pursuits, whether those of an author, 
editor, or critic. Finally the decision 
devolved on Sir William Hamilton 
himself, aud he decided on publica¬ 
tion. The manuscripts he luul were 
imperfect, but attempts were mode to 
till up the blanks and supply the de¬ 
ficiencies from notes of the course 
of lectures which had been kept by 
several pupils. This is an unfortu¬ 
nate manner for an author to come 
before the public :— 


FoeU lose half the praise they would have 
got 

Wire it but known what they discreetly 
blot. 

The same may be said for prose 
writers, especially as regards what they 
compose to be delivered as lectures; 
which from their very nature require 
much judicious pruning before they 
can be in a fit state for publication. 
As the listener cannot refer back to 
refresh his memory or understanding 
when the lecturer comes to a new 
branch of his subject, intimately de¬ 
pending, however, on what has gone 
before, frequent repetitions ana rc- 
snmSs are often necessary, in order that 
the entire discourse may be rendered 
intelligible. But this, which in a lec¬ 
ture is a merit and a requisite, in a 
book becomes needless prolixity, cal¬ 
culated rather to weary the reader 
than serve any useful purpose. This 
is a fact of which a person so well-ac¬ 
customed as Dugald Stewart to ad¬ 
dress the public in the two-fold capa¬ 
city of author and lecturer must have 
been fully aware; it is, therefore, 
likely that in the process of revision, 
he would have cut off much that the 


reverence and admiration of pupils 
and friends abstained from disturbing. 
And, besides, he might have introduced 
many additions and qualifications, 
which he had in his own mind when 
lecturing, but thought it useless to 
express. For not only must there be 
much repetition in a lecture of what¬ 
ever is intended to be conveyed, 
which in a book would be uncalled 
for; but, on the other hand, there 
must be many incidental matters al¬ 
together passed over, through fear of 
confusing the listener and preventing 
him from grasping the leading prin¬ 
ciples designed to be impressed, 
while, in a book, they might be brought 
forward with advantage ; and, if left 
out, the omission might justly be 
deemed an important deficiency. What 
occasioned this delay in publication, 
which, as events have turned out, has 
thus exposed the work in the end to a 
two-fold source of imperfection, is not 
very apparent. Although the lectures 
were intended for the press, yet theau- 
thor survived thotime of their delivery 
nearly thirty years, and still they 
never saw the light. Perhaps he was 
imitating the conduct of Adam Smith 
in the preparation of the Wealth of 
Nations, giving even more time to 
the task than his illustrious master. 
Adam Smith was appointed to a Pro¬ 
fessorship in the University of Glas¬ 
gow in 1751, and a few years after¬ 
wards delivered the lectures which 
were subsequently expanded and ela¬ 
borated into his celebrated treatise, 
not published until 1770. To im¬ 
prove upon such a model, Dugald 
Stewart may have imagined more 
years of preparation and improve¬ 
ment were necessary. At all events 
it appears tliat up to his death in 
1828, he did not give that positive 
proof of the completion of the work 
to his satisfaction, which authors usu¬ 
ally afford by committing their pro¬ 
ductions to the press. 

It must now be perceived that the 
circumstances under which it is 
sought to establish a posthumous 
reputation for Dugald Stewart in 
political ecouomy ore extremely un¬ 
favourable, even if there had been no 
progress made in that science since 
the time he wrote, and he liad no 
other rivals to contend against than 
those whose advantages in that re¬ 
spect were but equal to his own. Bu$ 
such is not the case. Great advances 
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have been made since hia lecture* 
were delivered ; and thus it has been 
possible for writers of later years, 
considerably his inferiors in natural 
ability, to attain, notwithstanding, a 
much higher scale of excellence, by 
availing themselves of the labours 
of those who have published the ad¬ 
mirable treatises and essays which h ave 
been added to the literature of econo¬ 
mic science since the commencement 
of the present century. In 1817, Ricar¬ 
do’s “ Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation” were brought out, and 
accomplished for problems concerning 
the natural laws according to which 
wealth is distributed throughout the 
community what Adam Smith had 
left incomplete or unattempted ; thus 
rendering the second of the two 
great branches into which Economic 
Science is divided, as perfect as Adam 
Smith had made the first by his 
analysis of production. It is not 
uncommon for superficial economists 
to aflfect to undervalue the sendees of 
Ricardo, and estimate him far lower 
than many others who, in reality, 
have no claim to be placed even on an 
egual footing with him ; condemning 
his writings as mere theoretical spe¬ 
culations, devoid of practical utility 
and difficult of comprehension. As 
regards his style, no doubt, he is 
exposed to much unfavourable cri¬ 
ticism; and there are several in 
whose writings the principles of 
political economy may be learned 
with much greater facility than in 
his; but to these is only due the 
merit of clear and simple diction and 
accuracy of comprehension, while all 
the honour of discovering new 
scientific truths belong to him. Those 
who condemn Ricardo as a mere 
theorist, would do well to remember 
that he afforded the most decisive 
proof of being an eminently practi¬ 
cal man, by amassing a considerable 
fortune as a merchant; and that it 
was after he retired from business, 
with all the experience acquired 
during a long career of active in¬ 
dustry, he devoted himself to the 
collection and arrangement of the 
natural laws which govern the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of wealth, 
whose practical operation he had been 
in the habit of contemplating while 
engaged in his mercantile pursuits. 
It is unfortunate, doubtless, he did 
not adopt a more popular and less 


abstract style ; and it has been 
complained, with some reason, that 
the brevity with which he has stated 
some of hia most important princi¬ 
ples, the fewness of ms illustrations, 
and the mathematical cast he has 
given to his arguments, render it not 
a little difficult for readers un¬ 
accustomed to such investigations, to 
follow him readily. As for those 
who endeavour to understand him 
without proceeding step by step in 
his line of reasoning, they engage in 
a hopeless task; since the mutual 
dependence on each other of his 
various prepositions renders it quite 
impossible for any one to comprehend 
them who merely dips into his work 
here and there as if it were a novel 
or a newspaper. But the smart 
litterateur seldom pauses to weigh all 
these matters, and the chances are 
that when he meets with a difficulty, 
or an apparent inconsistency, ho 
throws down the book as a mass of 
senseless paradoxes, quite williug to 
believe that the author knew nothing 
whatsoever of what he was writing 
about; and never dreaming for a 
moment that possibly it was the critic 
who was at fault, unable to take in 
the scope of a chain of reasoning, or 
overlooking the assumptions upon 
which it was based. Those, on the 
contrary, who give to his works the 
attention they deserve, and come 
to their task armed with the requisite 
acquirements and qualifications, form 
a very different estimate of Ricardo’s 
merits. 

It was the opinion of Quinctilian 
that the students of eloquence who were 
delighted with Cicero, demonstrated 
by their appreciation of such a model 
that they nad made no inconsiderable 
progress in their art,—a saying which 
nas been applied with equal justice to 
those students in political economy who 
fiud pleasure in the works of Ricardo: 
fikiat senonpanttn profecUse cui Ri¬ 
cardo valde placcbit. 

But it is not Ricardo alone who 
places Dugald Stewart at a disad¬ 
vantage just now. Not only is there 
much known at the present day which 
in the beginning of the century had 
remained undiscovered, but. besides, 
what was well known then nas since 
been much better expressed, and so 
rendered more accessible to the 
student. Succeeding writers, of whom 
Mr. Senior, in our opinion, u entitled 
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to the highest place, have cleared up, 
removed, or corrected the ambiguities 
and inconsistencies of their predeces¬ 
sors,—pointed out with precision and 
accuracy the limits of the science and 
the necessity for observing them,— 
defined the leading terms, and with 
order and method arranged and pre¬ 
sented the elementary principles, 
thereby bringing within the reach of 
any ordinary capacity what before 
would have made very considerable 
demands both on the student’s time 
and understanding. And, after all 
this has been achieved, Dugald 
Stewart comes before the public for 
the first time in a new character, and 
claims the suffrages of a generation 
accustomed to instructors in economic 
science, who had been trained to their 
task by the study of works containing 
information far wider and much better 
expressed than what fell to the lot of 
writers of his day. 

These are the circumstances under 
which the lectures appear, and they 
certainly show that the author is 
entitled to every indulgence at our 
hands ; whether we consider the state 
in which his writings are submitted 
to the public, or the standard of ex¬ 
cellence by which we are apt to 
measure them. Making due allowance 
for all these matters, it may freely be 
conceded the lectures are not destitute 
of merit; but the last praise we 
should ever have thought of awarding 
is that given by the learned editor, 
who states (p. ix.) that, as they stand, 
they will be found, as an introduction 
to political economy, among the best 
extant. If the rule of begin¬ 
ning at the beginning applies 
to this as to other studies, such 
an encomium is wholly misplaced, for 
the mode of procedure adopted is not 
of that nature ; and, besides, even in 
so far as the elements of the science 
are at all discussed, the author’s claims 
as a good introductory writer must 
be equally disallowed, the portions 
of the work devoted to that subject 
being decidedly the very worst it 
contains. This we shall show a little 
further on, and for the present confine 
our attention to the former- part of 
the objection. 

The first step in any department of 
study should be to learn its leading 
scientific principles, and it is only 
after that process has been gone 
through, the student can be in a fit 


state to come to their application; 
but if, instead of following this ob¬ 
vious and natural order, we reverse 
the operation and commence at the 
second stage, we shall never be 
enabled to eliminate the first prin¬ 
ciples of the science from amidst the 
endless variety of extraneous matters 
with which these must be involved in 
their application to any practical 
question; and so will remain in ig¬ 
norance of the very things whicn 
alone could enable us to conduct with 
success original investigations. But 
Dugald Stewart, inateaa of teaching 
political economy ns a science, defines 
it as an art; and even treating it as 
an art, does not confine it within any 
well defined limits, but, on the con¬ 
trary, expresses himself in most 
vague and general terms when he 
purports to indicate its appropriate 
province. In opposition to Adam 
Smith and others, who deemed na¬ 
tional wealth a subject of sufficient 
comprehensiveness, difficulty and im¬ 
portance to demand a science for 
itself, lie lays down (p. 10) that the 
title of |>olitical economy “ may be 
extended with much advantage to all 
those speculations which have for 
their object the great and ultimate 
ends from which political regulations 
derive all their value ; and t-o which 
wealth and ]»opulation themselveB arc 
only to be regarded as subordinate 
and instrumental. Such are the 
speculations which aim at ascertaining 
those fundamental principles of policy 
which Lord Bacon nas so happily and 
significantly described as leges leg urn, 
cx quibus informatio peti possit, quid 
in singulis tegibus bene aut properam, 
positum ant constitutum sit ” Now, no 
one can deny that the investigations 
indicated in this passage deserve our 
most anxious attention; but it is 
equally evident their vastness and 
generality forbid all attempts to 

S them within the compass of a 
department of study. To 
borrow the words of Mr. Senior, in 
the introduction to his treatise on 
political economy (originally publish¬ 
ed as an article in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,) “it is impossible to 
overstate the importance of these 
inquiries, and not easy to state their 
extent. They involve as their general 
premises the consideration of the 
whole theory of morals, of govern¬ 
ment, of civil and criminal legisUtton; 
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and, for their particular premises, a 
knowledge of all th8 facta which 
affect the social condition of every 
community whose conduct the eco¬ 
nomist proposes to influence. We 
believe that such inquiries far exceed 
the bounds of any single treatise, and 
indeed the powers of any single mind. 
We believe that by confining our own 
and the reader’s attention to the 
nature, production and distribution 
of wealth, we shall produce a more 
clear, complete and instructive work 
than if we allowed ourselves to wauder 
into the more interesting and more 
important but far less definite fields 
by which the comparatively narrow 
path of political economy is surround¬ 
ed.’* That the end to which the teach¬ 
ings of economic science should be 
applied is the promotion of human 
welfare generally, and not the mere 
attainment of wealth, is undoubtedly 
true; but Dugald Stewart and his 
followers overlook the important fuct 
that the student cannot be put in 
possession of the prinf iples of political 
economy, and so enabled to apply 
them in aid of securing the proposed 
end, unless lie lias in the first instance 
investigated sej>arately the science 
which comprises them, as can easily 
be established by analogy to the case 
of other departments of knowledge 
more generally taught and more suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated, a long course of 
experience having recommended and 
enforced the adoption of the best 
method of procedure. Taking, for 
example, the subject of mathematics, 
what would be thought of a teacher, 
who, instead of instructing his pupils 
in the elements of geometry, algebra, 
and trigonometry in the first in¬ 
stance, were to bring them at once to 
practical questions of surveying and 
the like (the ends, be it remem¬ 
bered, for which the science is 
cultivated,) and yet expect they could 
ever leani the subject under such a 
s/tftim? For in the questions which 
arise in practice, the principles to lie »]>- 
plied do not present themselves in that 
order wherein they might most readily 
by learned ; and besides they are en¬ 
cumbered with considerations that 
come within the province of other 
sciences and arts, such as questions 
relating to the effect of atmospheric 
refraction, the chemical changes im¬ 
parted to the different instruments of 
admeasurement by vicissitudes of 


temperaturo and diversity of situa¬ 
tion. And is it to be supposed the 
inexperiencedx beginner will be able 
to separate and classify all these 
various elements he encounters, and 
select from among them thoa9 which 
belong to the science he is meant to 
be learning ? All this while, more¬ 
over, he is under the necessity of 
burthening his memory with a vast 
number of data as to time, place, and 
number ,—data which, in fifty in¬ 
stances out of one, will l>e of no use 
to him whatsoever, except while he 
is engaged at the very Question they 
belong to*; and this identical ques¬ 
tion, or anything at all like it, may 
uever occur in his subsequent practice, 
so that thus a large portion of his 
labour goes for nothing. And the 
end will be, that after nJl this toil and 
trouble he will master few or none of 
those general truths which would 
place him in a position to deal with 
any new question which might Arise, 
of a nature analogous to those which 
had been the object of his investiga¬ 
tions. But if, instead of adopting 
this perplexing and irregular course, 
he had been instructed in the usual 
manner, within a brief space the 
leading principles of the science might 
have been brought before him ; and 
when, with a little care and diligence, 
lie had mastered them, if his abilities 
lay in that line, then after investiga¬ 
ting a few practical examples by way 
of testing his acquirements, he would 
be in a position to apply the science 
to any quest ion proposed, so far as its 
solution depended on the principles he 
had been learning, and not those 
belonging to anything else. And if 
he were acquainted with these latter 
also, he might deduce and recommend 
practical conclusions; but if lie were 
not, he should state his results with 
appropriate qualifications, explaining 
that they are applicable so far and 
no farther than as they are exempt 
from the action of those disturbing 
influences which he had been unable 
to take iuto account; just aa the theo¬ 
retical mechanician will announce that 
what he has demonstrated on the 
supposition of motion in a vacuum 
must be corrected by reference to the 
effects of atmospheric pressure, before 
it can be applied to the movements 
which occur around us. By similar 
reasoning we arrive at the method to 
be adopted by the student in Political 
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Economy, and learn the caution to be 
observed in the application of its 
principles to practice. And it can 
also be shown in the course of the in¬ 
vestigation, that the claims of the 
study to our earnest attention are of 
the most incontestable force. 

The science has for its object the 
laws which regulate the production 
and distribution of wealth, in so far 
as these operations are governed by 
the desire of man to attain the max¬ 
imum of wealth at the minimum of 
sacrifice ; and this at once marks out 
a class of natural laws, and a science 
which comprises them. The principle 
of action on which it is founded is 
sufficiently powerful in its operation 
to turn in its own direction a large 
portion of human conduct; and the 
object of tliat action, wealth, is de¬ 
cidedly worthy of attentive considera¬ 
tion, comprising, as it doc*, the means 
of satisfying so large a class of our 
wants and desires. Hence, a science, 
defined as above, lias every claim on 
our notice so far as the importance of 
its subject matter is concerned. But 
even this is not sufficient to entitle it 
to be pursued as a separate branch 
of study, for sciences without end 
might be created were we to dignify 
with such an appellation every body 
of natural laws possessed of charac¬ 
teristics distinguishing them in a 
strongly marked manner from idl 
others, and relating to objects of ad¬ 
mitted importance. In addition to 
these requisites the conception and 
discussion of the laws in question must 
bo attended with such difficulty, that 
any person of ordinary abilites com¬ 
ing to deal with them without having 
studied them specially, would be un¬ 
able to understand their modus oper¬ 
and^ and thus incapable of directing 
or controlling them. This last claim 
to rank as a science Political Economy 
likewise possesses, as all must admit 
who call to mind how long, and to 
what extent, not alone the general 
lx)dy of the people, but even the most 
gifted philosophers and statesmen re¬ 
mained in ignorance of the natural 
laws which governed the production 
and distribution of wealth, and how 
extremely baneful were the effects 
which thence ensued. Thus briefly 
may bo exhibited the grounds upon 
which it is contended that Political 
Economy should be classified as a 
separate science ; and, haring got so 


far, it follows in the next place, as a 
matter of course, that to master its 
truths it must be studied like a 
science, as it is, and not sought for in 
the chaotic mass which should be ana¬ 
lysed were it attempted to collect its 
principles from the endless variety of 
practical questions in which they occur 
in connexion with other matters, as 
must be the case were we to com¬ 
mence to study the subject os an art, 
or, rather, as one of the arts which 
has for its object the attainment of 
the welfare of the community. 

Preliminary investigations should, 
indeed, be exemplified and illustrated 
as we proceed, by appropriate practi¬ 
c'd examples, in this as in other 
sciences ; but this is not to bo con¬ 
founded witli the method of those 
who place science in the background, 
and completely bury its elementary 
principles under a mass of details, 
consisting in a great measure of ex¬ 
traneous matters, which serve, in fact, 
not to illustrate, but, rather, to con¬ 
ceal the general truths widen ought 
to be impressed on the mind. 

When the student has devoted him¬ 
self for a while to the science, and 
mastered its leading principles, then 
lie will be prepared to take part in their 
application. But here he must remem¬ 
ber that other principles than those 
of economic science are to be attended 
to, aud if lie proceed to advocate 
practical measures without observing 
this precaution, the chances are his 
predictions may turn out untrue, or 
the object lie marks out for attain¬ 
ment inexpedient. The predictions 
must turn out untrue if human con¬ 
duct, in the case supjmsed, be not 
governed and directed l>y the desire 
for wealth ; and the objects inex- 
}>edient if considerations be involved 
m the question under contemplation, 
higher than those which are merely 
economic, and at variance with them. 
If the investigator be prepared to 
deal with all the circumstances which 
thus arise wlieuever it is proposed to 
deduce practical rules from theoretical 
teachings, he may safely be permitted 
to urge the adoption or rejection of 
legislative measures; but it is not a* 
an economist alone he is entitled to 
Bjiertk witli authority. And if from 
accident, or from incapacity for certain 
branches of knowledge, he be not pre¬ 
pared to deal with his case in all ita 
nearing*, his scientific acquirement* 
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are not useless notwithstanding; for 
though they cannot qualify him to 
enact the legislator, yet they will 
enable him to afford very important 
assistance by pointing out the economic 
results which are calculated to ensue, 
and which may be then taken into 
account for whatever they are worth, 
as one of the elements to be attended to 
in conjunction with whatever others 
may exist . 

It is not as a scientific exposition, 
whether elementary or otherwise, 
of the principles of Political Economy, 
that these lectures are to be looked 
upon; but rather as a collection of 
detached essays, some, indeed, of a 
purely scientific character, and others 
mixed and applied. The most in¬ 
structive portion of the work, perhaps, 
is that which treats of population, 
especially in connection with landed 
property and agriculture ; indeed, this 
might be read with great advantage 
at the present day, not that it con¬ 
tains much, if anything, that is new, 
but on account or itf^ drawing the at¬ 
tention constantly to what is very 
generally overlooked, though consti¬ 
tuting the very essence of the subject. 
The author brings together a great 
deal of interesting information as to 
the tenure of land and the condition of 
the occupiers in different jiarta of 
Europe, and gives a fair review of the 
controversy,then mooted as much ns it 
now is, touching the comparative ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of large 
and small farms. Then, as at the pre¬ 
sent day, most people discussed the 
question without explaining what 
came up to their idea of a large form 
and what of a small one, or taking 
into account that what might bo the 
best size under particular circum¬ 
stances would no longer be so where 
the agricultural products to be raised, 
the nature of the soil, or the habits 
and condition of the rural popula¬ 
tion were essentially different. Al¬ 
luding to some very interesting 
agricultural reports in which the 
question of large and small farms 
had been actively discussed, the 
author observes (p. 128):—“Someof 
the reasonings in the papers, as well 
as in other publications of a similar 
nature, might, perhaps, have been 
spared, if the writers had explained 
with a little more precision the ideas 
they annexed to the words large and 
•matt as employed in the controversy; 


words which are not only indefinite 
in their signification, in consequence 
of the want of a given standard of 
comparison; but which must neces¬ 
sarily vary in their import in different 
parts of the country according to local 
circumstances. The advocates for 
small farms, for example, sometimes 
include under that denomination 
farms from 150 to 2(H) acres (which are 
far above the highest average of email 
farms in Great Britain, and of large 
ones iu Ireland,) contrasting these 
with farms of 1500 or 2000 acres, 
which are so very far above the 
highest avdhige of large farms that 
they should be considered ns excep¬ 
tions. 

“ Many of these writers, too, seem 
to have proceeded on the supposition, 
that the principles on which the size 
of farms ought to be settled, are of 
much more universal application than 
they will bo found to admit yf in 
reality. A few of them, however, 
have ’l»eeu completely aware of this 
consideration, remarking, that the 
size of farms must necessarily be re¬ 
gulated by a variety of local peculi¬ 
arities, such as soil, situation, inodes 
of husbandly, and the extent of 
capital possessed by the class of 
farmers ; and that admitting the gene¬ 
ral maxim— The best size of farm is 
that which affords the greatest propor¬ 
tional produce , for the least propor¬ 
tional expense —the application of this 
maxim will be found to lead to widely 
different conclusions, in different dis¬ 
tricts.” And if this be so, as it doubt¬ 
less it, even when we confine our 
attention to Great Britain, what will 
it not be necessary to take into ac¬ 
count when instituting comparison 
l>etween the sizes of farms most de¬ 
sirable in the various localities 
throughout Euroj**, from the wine- 
producing countries where farming 
rather resembles what would here be 
called gardening, to the great com 
and pasture lands where large hold¬ 
ings are those which appear to be 
managed with most success. 

The following, likewise, deserves 
to be borne in mind. “ With respect 
to the supposed tendency of small 
farms to promote population , I shall 
only remark before leaving this article , 
that it must not be fudged of merely 
from the numbers which are subsisted 
on the spot .” The idea that “the 
mode of culture which employs most 
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hands, is must favourable to the \>o- 
pulation of the State,** is justly re¬ 
probated by the author of L'Ami des 
Homines (the elder Mirabeau) as a 
vulgar prejudice. “ The overplus of 
produce carried to market," he ob¬ 
serves, “ is no less beneficial in this 
respect by feeding towns, than if 
eaten on the fields that produced it. 
The more, therefore, that the indus¬ 
try and riches of the fanner enable 
him to economise the labour of men, 
the greater is the suqilus which re¬ 
mains for the subsistence of others. 
To suppose, as some authors have 
done, that small farms add to the 
numbers of a people, while, at the 
same time, it is granted that they 
neither yield ;ui adequate produce 
nor rent, amounts very noorly to a 
contradiction in terms." It is not 
uncommon to hear those who profess 
to be patriots and philanthropists 
lamenting the consolidation of wretch¬ 
edly small holdings into farms, we 
will not say large, but just of mode¬ 
rate extent, and asserting in declama¬ 
tory language they would rather see 
the land supporting people, tho 
strength of the State, tliau feeding 
pigs and bullocks. To persons of this 
tone of mind, who seem to think land 
is devoted to the best of all purjxxses 
when it is turned into a pauper-war¬ 
ren, and forget that when it ceases to 
be tenantea by wretched cottiers, 
then, and then only, it becomes capa¬ 
ble of supporting labourers in com¬ 
fort, we point out the judicious ol>- 
servations of Dugald Stewart and tho 
elder Mirabeau, and beg of them to 
rememl>er that we are not to judge of 
the capacity of any kind of farms lo 
promote population by reference to 
the numbers subsisted on the spot, 
but rather by taking into account the 
quantity of food produced, whether 
that be employed in supporting those 
who occupy the immediate locality or 
those who inliabit other parts of the 
country. 

The author is not so felicitous in 
discussing the connexion between the 
size of properties and the amount of 
population, as that between popula¬ 
tion and the extent of farms. He 
adduces a good deal of information 
on the subject, though generally not 
of the most satisfactory kind. He 
dwells a great deal on the fluctuations 
in the population and the sizes of 
estates which are said to have occurred 


in the States of ancient Borne, with¬ 
out duly considering that wliat has 
been handed down to us respecting 
them can hardly be of that very ac¬ 
curate characterwhich alone would j us- 
tify us in basing conclusions on them, 
nnd taking no notice of the fact that 
the great change from small to large 
properties which occurred about the 
time of the decline of Rome was accom- 

I iauied by the substitution of slaves 
or freemen as tho cultivators of the 
soil—a fact which alone is amply suf¬ 
ficient to account for the deterioration 
of agriculture and the diminution of 
poputtUon. and draws at once a line 
of distinction between the event in 
question and those occurring within 
our own times, to which they are 
usually compared. His own ideas on 
the subject do not appear to have 
been at all settled, and, indeed, he 
himself confesses as much; for after 
bringing forward a good deal of mis¬ 
cellaneous and often contradictory 
information and speculations, he states 
(]>agc 151)—“ I have auoted thesepaa- 
sages because I am always far more 
anxious to suggest a variety of ideus 
for your examination, than to estab¬ 
lish any particular system." An ob¬ 
servation at once demonstrating the 
undecided condition of the author’s 
mind, and establishing, in connexion 
with many others of a similar strain, 
how very unfit, as we before con¬ 
tended, tliese lectures are to serve as 
an introductory treatise. For the 
work best suited to tho beginner is 
that which tells him plainly and con¬ 
cisely what is known on the subject 
lie is about learning; not that in 
which the author says to him, " Here 
is all that is said on both sides of the 
question ; and as to which is the right 
one, I, who have long studied the 
matter, decline to offer any decided 
opinion. I leave it to you, who are 
confessedly ignorant on this subject, 
to deduce the beat conclusion you are 
able from the heterogeneous mass of 
conflicting evidence I lay before you." 
But returning to what we commenced 
with, so far as the author indicates any 
opinion of his own, he rather inclines 
to that of those who consider small 
properties favourable to the increase 
of population. No doubt it is true 
that the larger the number of persons 
the rent of the land of a country is 
divided among, the more there are 
who have an opportunity of support- 
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iAg themselves thereby ; but rent 
constitutes but a small portion of tho 
produce of the soil, and, therefore, to 
ascertain the connexion between the 
amount of population and the size of 
properties, we should look to the 
effect of the latter on the quantity of 
agricultural produce, the food of all 
classes, and not to its effect on 
the number of one particular class 
alone, the proprietors. Some wri¬ 
ters, Mr. J. 8. Mill* among the 
number, lay down that it does not 
follow because landed property is 
minutely divided, that farms will be 
so ; for as large properties are per¬ 
fectly compatible with small farms, 
so also are small ones with farms of 
an adequate size. But though this 
may be maintained by closet philoso¬ 
phers, who have never had occasion 
to trouble their heads with the ma¬ 
nagement of landed property, it may 
easily be shown to be fallacious ; and 
os for tho few examples which have 
been brought forward of small pro¬ 
prietors throwing their lands into one 
holding for purposes of cultivation, 
these are not to be looked ujK>n as 
events of ordinary occurrence, but 
rather as such which by their very 
singularity have recommended them¬ 
selves to travellers to enter in their 
note books. No landlord likes much 
to depend for all his income on the 
solvency of a single farmer, or even 
two or three, or any other very small 
number. He prefers a greater mini- 
bar of tenants, so that should a few of 
them fail, the proportion of his in¬ 
come thus cut off for a year will not 
be so considerable as to put him to 
heavy inconvenience. Hence though 
properties be not so small as to be 
individually incompatible with farms 
of adequate extent, yet they throw a 
strong obstacle in the way of the 
adoption of such, as it is highly im¬ 
probable on the grounds already 
stated that each property will be let 
In one or two holdings, and not in a 
number so much greater aa to lead 
to the formation of holdings not large 
enough for the purposes of advanta¬ 
geous cultivation. And when we come 
to properties too small individually 
for good farms, it is in the last degree 
improbable they will be consolidated 
for occupation lo as to get over the 


difficulty. Landlords dislike, not un¬ 
reasonably, to have their properties 
occupied jointly, the chances being 
that the boundaries of each in the 
lapse of time will become greatly con¬ 
fused either from neglect or fraud ; 
and thus should the joint occupation 
terminate, as in the nature of things 
it must from time to time, it may 
prove hard and expensive, not to say 
occasionally impossible, for each pro¬ 
prietor to mark out and resume pos¬ 
session of his own. Any one who 
has had a little experience of landed 
property is aware of the objection en¬ 
tertained by landlords to let a form 
to a tenant occupying an adjoining 
property belonging to some one else, 
their reason being the very one which 
has just been stated. This shows 
how far there is any connexion be¬ 
tween the size of properties and that 
of farms; the true state of the case 
being that though large properties 
and small farms are quite compatible, 
the converse of the proposition docs 
not hold good. Thus, instead of 
apparently yielding to the asser¬ 
tion that ’ small properties are fa¬ 
vourable to population, Dugald Ste¬ 
wart should have applied the sensi¬ 
ble remark he had made elsewhere, and 
drawn attention to the fact that though 
small properties promote the collection 
of a large agricultural population, it 
should not be concluded the land was 
maintaining more people than it would 
if less sub-divided, since, in the latter 
case, it might be supporting a greater 
number, the fact being concealed be¬ 
cause they resided elsewhere, in the 
towns and cities, and not in tne rural 
districts. 

When our author comes to deal 
with the purely scientific questions of 
Political Economy, whether of clas¬ 
sification or otherwise, his deficien¬ 
cies are most apparent; and we can¬ 
not better exemplify this than by re¬ 
ference to his discussions concerning 
productive and unproductive labour, 
and the theory of money. The latter 
has been termed by Leibnitz a semi- 
mathematical investigation—a desig¬ 
nation which appears to be highly 
applicable ; and in this point of view 
Lugald Stewart approached the sub¬ 
ject with considerable advantages. 
His father had occupied the chair of 
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mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh, and he himself must 
have been deemed a proficient in that 
most abstract science, as he was 
called upon now and then to assist in 
lecturing upon it: “ the philosophic 
sire and son,” as Bums described Du- 
gald Stewart and his parent, having 
shared occasionally between them the 
labours of the latter’s situation. But 
in Economic Science we find more 
traces in our author of the doubtful 
and speculative cast of mind of the 
mental philosopher, than of the cer¬ 
tainty and precision of the mathema¬ 
tician. He questions everything, and 
never arrives at a definite conclusion ; 
and no where is this more apparent 
than when he treats of money, the 
very department of the science in 
which the most rigorous deductions 
can be drawn, on account of the data 
of the questions which there arise be¬ 
ing but little encumbered with the 
presence of matters extraneous to 
Political Economy. As an example 
of the mode in which the subject is 
dealt with, we give the first lines of 
a disquisition (p. 371) on the effects 
of plenty or scarcity of the precious 
metals upon prices:—“ 1 now pro¬ 
ceed to offer some remarks on the 
principles by which the relative value 
of money and commodities are ad¬ 
justed in commercial transatious. It 
is a subject of extreme difficulty, 
and I am much afraid that what I 
have to state will tend more to inva¬ 
lidate the reasonings of others, than 
to establish any satisfactory conclu¬ 
sions of my own.” The sequel de¬ 
monstrates that the latter portion of 
his apprehension was remarkably 
well founded; and on turning to 
some notes of his, whicli appeared 
about ten years afterwards, we find 
he continued in the same state of 
doubt and indecision. The Bank of 
England and other banks having been 
released for a time, by the Suspension 
of Cash Payments* Act of 1707, 
from the obligation of payiDg for 
their notes on demand the specie they 
purported to represent, naturally in¬ 
creased their issues to an unprece¬ 
dented amount, being stimulated by 
the desire of gaining interest on a 
large amount of discounts, and un¬ 
deterred by the fear of these exces¬ 
sive issues being thrown back upon 
their hands. In consequence of this 
great increase of the currency, pries® 


rose, and the exchanges became and 
continued unfavourable j and public 
attention having been called to the 
matter, a Parliamentary Committee, 
best known as the “ Bullion Commit¬ 
tee of 1810,” was appointed to inquire 
into the matter and make their re¬ 
port. They did so, and, in opposition 
to all the sophistry of interested 
traders, came to the plain and busi¬ 
ness-like conclusion, that prices were 
high because the currency was ex¬ 
cessive. This conclusion Dugald 
Stewart is not altogether satisfied 
with. When there is more money 
than is required for transacting, at 
tlie comparative natural worth of the 
coin of the realm and the commo¬ 
dities purchased with it, all the ex¬ 
changes iu which money is used. 

1 )rices rise above their accustomed 
evel ; but this requisite quantity is 
not to be ascertained merely by re¬ 
ference to the amount of the wealth 
of the country, since, according to 
circumstances, it may vary iu a dif¬ 
ferent proportion. Thus, in a coun¬ 
try like Russia, where a great deal of 
exchanges are effected by barter, 
without the intervention of coin, so 
much money in proportion to the 
amount of goods exchanged will not 
be required as in one like France, 
where such transactions are adjusted 
in general with coin. And going 
to the other extreme, in a country 
like England, where so many ex¬ 
changes are effected with credit, or 
instruments of credit, less money will 
be needed in proportion to goods than 
in those places where sales and pur¬ 
chases, as the rule, are adjusted with 
metallic currency. Again, in order 
to ascertaiu this requisite amount of 
money, it is to be borne in mind that 
the same quantity will suffice to trans¬ 
act a greater or smaller extent of pur¬ 
chases according as it circulates more 
or less rapidly. Tims more will be 
required in a country where money ia 
hoarded during the interval be¬ 
tween accumulation and expendi¬ 
ture, than in one where banks of de- 

n ait are general; much of the money 
ing sent out into circulation by the 
bankers, which otherwise would have 
remained locked up in the coffers of 
the owners. This teaches us uot to 
consider that prices must always 
vary in the exact proportion of toe 
quantity of goods to the supply of mo¬ 
ney, and may be brought forward 
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with justice against writers Buch as 
Locke and Hume, who, extending 
their observations over very long pe¬ 
riods of years, during which, in most 
nations, changes in the requirements 
for money of the kind already ad¬ 
verted to must have occurred, con¬ 
cluded, without taking any such mat¬ 
ters into account, that the proportion 
of coin to goods must either remain 
constant, or else be indicated by cor¬ 
responding fluctuations in price. But 
if the observations extend over a few 
years only, and there is thus d priori 
no ground for concluding that changes 
of the kind above noticed have come 
to pass to auy appreciable extent, it 
is a mere waste of ingenuity to sug¬ 
gest the possibility of their occur¬ 
rence as an. argument against the con¬ 
nexion of cause and effect between 
two events which have happened— 
the first of which would naturally 
have produced the second. The Bul¬ 
lion Committee followed this plain 
and obvious rule, the immediate dic¬ 
tate of common sense. But not so 
our author ; ho rejected any such in¬ 
ference, and refused to come to any 
definite conclusion until he had satis¬ 
fied his mind of the state of the case, 
by tracing all the additional currency 
through its various stages of circula¬ 
tion, until it reached the pockets of 
those who were to employ it in con¬ 
sumption ; which, in fact, amounted 
to the postponement of his judgment 
sine die, as the lawyers phrase it. 

Perhaps in no part of the lectures 
is the author’s inability to deal with 
what is purely scientific, and his fear of 
grappling with anything that demands 
a practical decision, more apparent 
than where he treats of productive 
and unproductive labour, and the se¬ 
veral questions thence arising. Some 
centuries back the prosperity of a few 
small trading communities, such as 
Venice, Genoa, Holland, and the 
free cities of the North of Ger¬ 
many, attracted the attention of the 
ruling classes of the great nations of 
Europe, and they fell into the error 
of supposing that these states were 
prosperous because they were addicted 
to commercial rather than to other 
industrial pusuits; the true state of 
the case being that these states were 
more prosperous than their neigh¬ 
bours, because they enjoyed greater 
security of person and property; and 
they devoted themselves principally 


to foreign trade, merely because pe¬ 
culiar circumstances rendered it more 
profitable to them than other pursuits. 
But this was overlooked,'and the Mer¬ 
cantile System sprung up, the object of 
which was to turn the industry of 
the people to trade and manufactures 
rather than to agriculture, and fill the 
country with money by encouraging 
the exportation of goods, and check- 

S their importation. This system 
to one of an opposite nature, and 
a sect which assumed to themselves 
the title of “ Economists,” par excel¬ 
lence f sprung up in France, and laid 
down tnfrt the policy hitherto adopted 
of fostering, or, rather, attempting to 
foster, trade and commerce, and ne¬ 
glecting agriculture was altogether 
erroneous; the latter species of indus¬ 
try, and not the former, being the true 
source of wealth. The principal men of 
this sect were Quemat y a physician at 
the court of Louis XV., and the cele¬ 
brated minister Turgot; and their sys¬ 
tem went by the name of the Agricultu¬ 
ral orPhysiocratic. The “ Economists” 
did not propose, however, to encourage 
agriculture at the expense of trade 
and commerce; they only suggested 
that both should be disencumbered 
from restrictions, and perfect freedom 
in every species of industry allowed 
without any interference by the state; 
whence their system acquired the name 
of laissez-faire , or laissez-passer. But 
though in practice they recommended 
this species of equality, they held some 
very peculiar views as to the relative 
advantageousness of labour employed 
in agriculture and manufactures, and 
restricted the term “ productive” to 
the former alone, stigmatising the 
latter as u unproductive.” Adam 
Smith’s strong common sense revolted 
against this misapplication of language, 
and he rejected their distinction, but 
did not succeed in exposing the fallacy 
on which they proceeded. The “ Eco¬ 
nomists” observed, as the result of 
agricultural labour aided by the vege¬ 
tative powers of uature, that a small 
quantity of matter of some kind or 
other was converted into a greater ; 
but when manufacturers worked, all 
they did was to transform into a new 
shape or character, what before had 
existed under a different aspect, with¬ 
out in an way occasioning an increase 
in the quantity of the subject of their 
toil. Influenced by this&nd somer other 
considerations, they termed agricultu- 
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ral labour alone “productive/ and ma¬ 
nufacturing “ unproductive,”—distinc¬ 
tions quite correct if the term had 
relation to quantity only. But they 
went much beyond this, and stepping 
from the inference that the one labour 
only was productive of increased 
matter, and the other unproductive 
thereof, laid down in addition that the 
ill'st alone was productive of increased 
wealth, of which the latter they con¬ 
tended was necessarily unproductive. 
Now as of articles containing the sqjno 
quantity of matter, some may be 
much more valuable than others, it 
follows that we cannot conclude lie- 
cause a particular kind of labour does 
not increase matter, it cannot increase 
wealth. Tli eman who alters raw mate¬ 
rials worth a few shill iup into clothing, 
habitation, and implements worth 
many pounds, appears to us entitled 
to rank as a productive labourer in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; and there 
are not many who will disagree with 
A dam Smith when he accuses the 
“ Economists” of love of paradox for 
asserting the contrary. But the “Eco¬ 
nomists” support their position by 
contending that the result of such 
labour is not a creation but a trans¬ 
ference of wealth, the value of the 
manufactured article, over and above 
that of the raw material, representing 
the wages consumed and destroyed 
by the laliourers during the process 
of the production. Thus when Adam 
Smith, in defence of hia classification 
of manufacturing labour as productive, 
observes that a man grows rich by 
employing such, it is replied to him 
that though such is the case, so far as 
the individual is concerned, yet not¬ 
withstanding, the labour cannot be 
deemed productive to the nation , since 
what the manufacturers gain is so 
much transferred from others. The 
worth of the manufactured article, it 
was contended, should be expended 
on its production, and thus society at 
large would be no richer at the end of 
the process than the beginning, or os 
Dugald Stewart himself puts it (p. 
266 ) 

“Any saving a manufacturer makes 
from his wages is so much taken out 
of the hands of another person, and 
can no more be said to increase the 
funds of the community than the 
gains made at a gambling table.” But 
as for agricultural produce, it was 
Baid, the case was different, for there 
YOL. XLVH.—NO. CCLXXX1I. 


over and above what should be ex¬ 
pended on theproducers, there remain¬ 
ed under the name of “ rent,” a clear 
surplus. This alone, in tlieir esti¬ 
mation, represented the “net revenue” 
of the country, that is the excess of 
the gross revenue over and above what 
shoiud be consumed and destroyed in 
order to produce it; and the labour 
from which this resulted they deemed 
accordingly the only kind which de¬ 
served the appellation of “ productive.” 
To enter with anything like fullness 
into a discussion of this whimsical 
theory, wonld involve a long and un¬ 
profitable discussion ; but it is enough 
to point out the fallacy which lies in 
the assumption that all which is ex¬ 
pended in production is thereby de¬ 
stroyed. Over and above what is 
necessary to supply implements and 
materials, and support the existence 
of the producers, there is nothing in 
the world which involves the destruc¬ 
tion of what is exj>euded in carrying 
on industry. Much of it may be, and 
usually is accumulated, without the 
producers reducing themselves to 
anything like want in the ordinary 
sense of the word; and hence when 
any kind of production is com¬ 
pleted, the result is, in general, an 
increase to the net revenue of society, 
the increase being measured by the 
excess of the value of what is produced 
over tjiat which has been destroyed 
during the process of production. But 
by overlooking this obvious inference, 
tlio curious doctrine known as the 
' Agricultural System was founded and 
it is quite astonishing how wide was 
its influence and extensive its circu¬ 
lation among scientific men. 

Such was the theory of the “econo¬ 
mists” as to productive and unpro¬ 
ductive lalxmrs, and such the fallacy 
on which it was founded. But if it 
were correct, and the national wealth, 
accordingly, to be found in its agri¬ 
cultural produce alone, (that which 
existed in a different form having 
involved the destruction of as much of 
the others, so that it should be looked 
upon only as so much wealth which 
had once been agricultural produce,) 
the financial system recommended by 
the “ economists” in France, and by 
Locke before them in England, fol¬ 
lowed as a matter of course ; and this 
was that all miscellaneous taxes should 
be abolished, and replaced by & single 
impost, a land-tax, For if the entire 
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wealth of the country was or had 
boon agricultural produce, by taxing 
nothing but the latter all the wealth 
of the country would be taxed ; and 
were taxation imposed on anything 
else, it would be, it was alleged, soon 
thrown back on tho land. “ It is in 
vain,” says Locke, “in a country 
whose great fund is land, to hope to 
lay the public charge of the govern¬ 
ment on anything else. There at last 
it will terminate. The merchant, do 
what you can, will not bear it, the 
labourers cannot, and therefore the 
landholders must.” This doctrine 
follows plainly from the agricultural 
system ; but Dngald Stewart, though 
seeming to adopt the theory in op¬ 
position to Adam Smith, was afraid 
of its legitimate conclusion'; his natu¬ 
ral indecision haviugl>ccn, doubtless, 
enhanced by the difference between 
tho circumstances which prevailed iu 
bis days and in those of tho “econo¬ 
mists.” When they wrote, agricul¬ 
ture, though discouraged, was the 
principal occupation ot the people, 
and but little wealth a»* 08 e from any 
other source. If was not, therefore, 
very extraordinary that the latter 
should have been passed over altoge¬ 
ther. But it was different when trade 
and manufactures had assumed the 
important position they occupied at 
the beginning of the century ; and 
any proposal to exempt from taxation 
those engaged in suen pursuits, uj>on 
the plea put forth by the “economists,” 
would bo apt to be deemed a senseless 


paradox. Hence Dugald Stewart, dopii 
not adopt tho suggested financial sys¬ 
tem, but runs away from it. When 
discussing the subject of produc¬ 
tive and unproductive labours, ho 
observes (vol. i., p. 297), “ In what T 
have now said I would not be under¬ 
stood to intimate any opinion with 
respect to the territorial tax. The 
discussion properly belongs to the 
article of taxation.” But when he 
comes to taxation, ho dismisses the 
matter again to some future occasion, 
saying, (vol. ii., p. 238), “ I shall not 
at present attempt any statement of 
the reasonings which have been offered 
for or against it.” 

From these specimens it will bo 
perceived tho reader is not likely to 
increase his knowledge of the science 
of political economy by studying the 
lectures of Dugald Stewart. They 
come before the public uud<;r circum¬ 
stances entitling the author to every 
consideration ; but even making due 
allowance for all thin, there appear 
to be ample grounds for concluding 
that he never deserved any great re¬ 
putation as au economist; and bin 
friends would have l>eon more prudent, 
if instead «»f publishing the eutire 
course of lectures which enmelo their 
hands, they hod remained satisfied 
with bringing forward a few judicious 
selections only, and consigned the 
rest to that oblivion to which it is to be 
hoped, for the Bake of the well-earned 
reputation of Dugald Stewart in other 
departments, they may speedily return. 


THE PROTECTORATE OP RICHARD CROMWELL * 


Tiiere is no period of the checkered 
History of England more tortuous and 
intricate in its scenes, or more fiuelv 
illustrative of the philosophy of poli¬ 
tics, than the Drama of the Restora¬ 
tion. During the twenty-one months 
intervening between the death of the 
Great Protector, and the restoration 
of Charles H. to the throne of his an¬ 
cestors, the system of government in 
England became the subject of revo¬ 
lutions, numerous enough to have 
overtwIijiBd all the dynasties of Eu¬ 
rope* >.t, la that short period almost. 
every form of polity was successively 


tried and found wanting—almost 
every element of civil administration 
was exhausted. During tho nine years 
which elapsed between the execution 
of Charles I. and the opening of the 
drama which M. Guizot nere describes 
(1649-1658), the nation had been 
subjected, first, to a system of anar¬ 
chical liberty in the siiape of Parlia¬ 
mentary Supremacy, and next to a 
military despotism in the Protcotoral 
Government of Oliver Cromwell. 
These systems were successively ex¬ 
hausted,—tho one by the inherent 
weakness of the component body, and 


_ * A. Hirtflr/ of ih» Protectorate of Richard Cromwell, and tho Dawn of tho Restoration : by 
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the other by its essential dependence 
on the individual life on whose ex¬ 
istence it had been staked. When, 
therefore, the death of Oliver liaa 
once more dispossessed the country of 
its established Government, three dis¬ 
tinct and antagonistic forms of polity 
had passed away within a period of 
ten years. The alternative, conse¬ 
quently, which presented itself to the 
people of England, on the recurrence 
of that momentous event, lay between 
the restoration of the Monarchy under 
the House of Stuart, with such quali¬ 
fications as should seem to establish, 
what we now term, a Constitutional 
Government, and tho attempted con¬ 
solidation of those shreds and remnants 
of discordant systems, which repre¬ 
sented the ruin of preceding schemes 
of polity. Hut the genius of the 
people, in favour of the restoration, 
was not sufficiently determined to 
countervail the adverse influence of 
individuals in power ; and tho latter 
alternative formed the only practi¬ 
cable -moans of filling tho political 
vacuum, which tho death of the Pro¬ 
tector had produced. 

Pour distinct elements of Govern¬ 
ment, more or less feeble ami inade¬ 
quate, now remained on the nnti- 
nioimrchicai side of political affairs. 
These were, first, the traditions of 
the Protectorate, as faintly repre¬ 
sented at once by the family of Crom¬ 
well, and by the rival generals of tho 
Commonwealth : secondly, the bias 
of the army as generally disposed in 
favour of some scheme of republican 
polity : thirdly, the questionable 
claims of the half-oxtinguished Long 
Parliament: and, fourthly, the unde¬ 
niable pretensions of a nominally re¬ 
publican Commonwealth, to the in¬ 
vestiture of the powers of Government 
in a free, a full, and a sovereign 
National Assembly. 

Each of these four principles, or 
elements of Government, was exist¬ 
ing on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
either in law or in fact—that is to 
say, they were either already deve¬ 
loped into a definite shape, or they 
were morally existing in virtue of 
popular convictions of their respective 
claims. Each, again, of these elements 
was, singly, too weak to assume the 
ascendant—each conflicted with the 
other—and was not seldom divided 
against itself. For, in truth, no one 
of them was possessed of any con¬ 
sistent and homogeneous character. 


The claims of the sons of Crom¬ 
well to individual supremacy were 
morally, if not actually, contested by 
such generals as Monk, and Des- 
borough, and Fairfax, and Lambert. 
The Long Parliament was no sooner 
convened than it tranfonned itself 
from a body of popular representa¬ 
tives into a rapacious oligarchy, and 
exhibited the si>ectacle of a minority 
of its members ejecting a majority 
from a particijiation in its delibera¬ 
tive counsels. The army itself re¬ 
presented or professed opposite poli¬ 
tical opinions as numerous as the 
cantonments into which it was dis¬ 
tributed. And a free National As¬ 
sembly, Bueh as we have indicated, 
would probably, if it had been elected 
in tho autumn of 16/58, have presented 
a scarcely less signal discord on the 
question of the Constitution of the 
Empire. 

The restoration of the Monarchy 
in 1008 , being, thereforo, at that 

moment, essentially, a utopian 
scheme, the immediate future of Eng¬ 
land, at the juncture of the death of 
Cromwell, obviously lay between the 
extreme alternatives of a vigorous 
administration and a series of revolu¬ 
tions. With all these conflicting forces 
of moral government in tho field, it 
ought clearly to have been tho jioliey 
of those in power, to have aimed at the 
fusion find combination of these con¬ 
flicting elements, as far as possible, 
into one homogeneous body. »Such a 
course, no doubt, was fraught with 
the utmost difficulty, and required 
the presence of a master-mind such 
as had just departed from tho scene 
of public affairs. And, indeed, it may 
lie questioned whether there is not 
indirect evidence to show, that even 
Oliver himself despaired of its com¬ 
plete realisation ; tor it may be fairly 
supposed, that he would have pre¬ 
ferred to live in greater security at the 
expense of some qualification of his 
authority, if he had seen hie way to 
the institution of a less despotic frame 
of polity, of which he should be the 
permanent head. But that those 
conflicting elements of power, at the 
juncture of the death of Oliver, were 
not wholly irreconcilable or invin¬ 
cible, is strikingly Bhown in the man¬ 
ner in which accidental circumstances 
had nearly established a triple form 
of Government— and would probably 
have done so, but for the pusiflanimity 
of Richard—when the first Cabal of 
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W allingfordHouse destroyed that con¬ 
servative scheme of polity. So wholly 
incompetent, however, with the ex¬ 
ception of Thurloe, were the public 
men who then occupied positions in 
the State, to the accomplishment of 
the task which lay before them, that 
the progress of England, which had 
so lately been courted and feared by 
all the nations of Europe, presented 
simply a gradual decline from revo¬ 
lution to revolution, until the resto¬ 
ration of the Monarchy became, at 
length, the sole condition of her poli¬ 
tical existence. 

M. Guizot has, we think, rightly 
estimated the importance of this most 
eventful of all the epochs of corres¬ 
ponding duration in the History of 
England, which in the sjwvce of less 
than two years, transformed the Civil 
Government of the nation from a 
military dictatorship, unequalled in 
its vigour and strength, to a limited 
or constitutional monarchy, conform¬ 
able to the genius of its ancient polity. 
This epoch is, singularly, one which 
has been neglected by almost every 
historical writer who has dealt with 
that period of the English annals. 
Hume has devoted to it no more than 
about forty pages. Mr. Macaulay 
describes it in a manner at once con¬ 
temptuous aud laconic. Mr. Carlyle 
docB not condescend to deal with it at 
all; and he chooses that the curtain 
shall foil over the name of Cromwell, 
while yet in the zenith of its glory. 
It is, perhaps, a peculiar merit in M. 
Guizot’s work, that the vivid repre¬ 
sentations which it forms of this ex¬ 
citing, yet degrading, drama, is de¬ 
duced fully from the mass of records, 
the greater portion of which have 
been before the public, for at least a 
century and a half, and which no 
earlier writer has had the energy to 
collate; and partly from diplomatic 
correspondence, which, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, had not before been given to 
the world. 

M. Guizot, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. 
Hume nearly agree in their respective 
characterisations of Richard Crom¬ 
well, so far as intellectual administra¬ 
tive poweis are concerned. But while 
Hume represents him as at once vir¬ 
tuous in private and incompetent in 
public lie, M. Guizot brings him 
Before ns in the character of “ an idle, 

^ jovial) aud somewhat licentious coun¬ 
try squire.” It is a strange accusation 
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to prefer against David Hume, that 
he has dealt too leniently with a 
supplanter of the House of Stuart. 
But there is clearly no question what¬ 
ever, that Richard Cromwell, in his 
earlier life, had contracted the man¬ 
ners, while he lived in the society, of 
the cavaliers whom the great Pro¬ 
tector had permitted to live in security 
around him. This, in fact, must have 
been an almost inevitable result; and 
it affords, perhaps, the most striking 
instance on record of the impolitic 
supineness of the watchful Oliver, 
who had been designing the hereditary 
descent of the power he had attained, 
that instead of bringing up his chosen 
sou either to the profession of the 
army, or to the duties of govern¬ 
ment, and without so much as caring 
to instil into Ilia mind the Crom¬ 
wellian politics on the recognition of 
which nis existence depended—he 
allowed him to run riot among the 
discontented cavaliers, until lie* ap¬ 
pears to have contracted their opin¬ 
ions in an equal degree with those of 
his father. The result, at any rate, 
was, that immediately on the occur¬ 
ence of an administrative difficulty 
under the Protectorate of Richard, 
the first expedient suggested by that 
ruler was the recall of the House 
of Stuart. 

Both at home and abroad Richard’s 
unopposed accession to the Protecto¬ 
rate created very general surprise. 
The intelligence of the death of Oliver, 
intimately as the Anglo-French alli¬ 
ance of that day hung on his indivi¬ 
dual life, threw the Court of Versailles 
into consternation. The letters, and 
other authoritative documents, quoted 
by M. Guizot, strikingly evince the 
difficulty in which Cardinal Mazarin, 
then the nearly absolute dictator of 
France, found himself placed. That 
Minister, afraid to avow himself posi¬ 
tively upon either side, proceedecl to a 
congratulation of all parties interested 
in the result, with tne wonted dupli¬ 
city of his profession. This, in fact, 
appears to have been the invariable 
expedient of the French Court when¬ 
ever they found themselves beset by 
rival claimants for their support, of 
whose ultimate success It might at 
the moment be impossible to pre¬ 
dicate. In this manner the letters 
of M. de Bordeaux, the French Am¬ 
bassador at the court of the English 
Commonwealth, addressed to the Car- 
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dinal, frequently conclude in such 
terms ns these :—“ meanwhile, as 1 
do not know on which side success 
may declare, 1 shaJ l continue to speak 
fair words to all! ” 

In ilftistmtion of this policy, we 
quote nearly the only letter addressed 
l>y Mazarin to Iiichard Cromwell:— 

CARDINAL MAZARIN TO THE PROTECTOR 
(ltlCHAltU CROMWELL.) 

Paris, Sept. 26th, 1668. 

“ Sir, —I havo so many rensous for being 
sensibly nflcctcd by the death of lib Into 
most serene highness, the Protector, that I 
shall not employ many words to express to 
your most serene liiglinoM the grief which 
it has caused me, which I well feel to bo one 
of those which are contained (?) in sad 
silence, becauso they aro beyond expression. 
And truly, even, if I did not regard tho in¬ 
terest of the king and of the sluto in the loss 
of a prince so illustrious and so well inten- 
tioned towards this crown, he gnvo me, even 
in the last moments of his life, such obliging 
and 6uch glorious marks of esteem, confi¬ 
dence, nnd friendship, that 1 cannot suffi¬ 
ciently regret his loss. But what mitigates 
in some degvec my displeasure (!) at this 
unfortunate occurrence, is to find that your 
most serene highness has been proclaimed 
his successor with such universal applause; 
and that I am fully persuaded that not only 
will you conform to his views, for the esta¬ 
blishment of an indissoliiblo union with France, 
but that you will bo pleased to honor mo 
with the same good-will which his highness 
entertained towards me, as I have a very 
strong desire to deserve it by my services.” 

And was this the ouly letter of 
sympathy and congratulation written 
by Cardinal Mazariu I No. He 
simultaneously sent his felicitations 
on this event to — Queen Henrietta 
Maria, the exiled widow of Charles 
I! This duplicity did not end here. 
The Lord Cardinal, indeed, did not 
put the respective letters, like a more 
modern diplomatist of this country,into 
the wrong envelopes; but he found 
himself compelled to offend one party, 
or the other on the delicate question of 
placing the Court in mourning for the 
Protector. The Cromwells would be 
peculiarly susceptible of a slight: and 
the Stuarts would be similarly in¬ 
censed by such an apotheosia of the 
deceased usurper. But at length the 
wily Cardinal came to the conclusion 
—to paraphrase the proverb—that 
& Protector in the hand was worth 
two Queens in the bush : and Louis 
XIY. accordingly went into mourn¬ 


ing for the deceased executioner of 
Charles I.! 

This liberal determination of Car¬ 
dinal Mazarin, in fact, to ally the 
French court rather with nations 
than with governments—which is 
the exact antecedent of our policy in 
regard to France at this day—affords 
a signal contrast to the subsequent 
maladministration of Louis AlV., 
when that sovereign had undertaken 
the individual responsibility of go¬ 
vernment. In a word, it was the 
policy of the Great Minister to regal'd 
the nation as identified with the 
dt facto government: it was the policy 
of the Grand Mouarque to regard the 
dynasty as constituting the State. 

Richard Cromwell now suddenly 
found himself elevated from the de¬ 
bauchery and obscurity of his pro¬ 
vincial life, to the highest pinnacle of 

C ritical authority. For the moment, 
is rivals readily acceded to his as¬ 
sumption of the Protectoral power. 
His brother, Henry, consented to 
rule Ireland as his deputy, and assured 
him of the tranquillity of that impor¬ 
tant nation. Monk, who was then 
all-powerful iu Scotland, similarly 
acauiesed in the authority of Richard; 
ana Fleetwood, who had been long 
the presumptive successor of the 
great Protector, adopted the same 
course. “ And was this.” it was 
demanded by the astonished courts 
of Europe, u the tranquil manner in 
which England received an event 
which had threatened to involve her 
in a tempest of unquenchable revolu¬ 
tion r 

But behind all this temporary and 
temporising subserviency, the storm 
was gradually and secretly arising. 
Tho first indication of danger came 
from the auspicious withdrawal of'the 
leading officers from the court of the 
young Protector. Wallingford House, 
where Fleetwood lived, became the 
scene of suspicious military councils. 
Desborough followed Fleetwood's ex¬ 
ample. While uue assembly was 
convened at Wallingford House, an¬ 
other sat at Desborougli’s. Mean wh ile 
the executive government was carried 
on at Whitehall, ostensibly by a coun¬ 
cil of state constituted on a liberal 
basis, and composed both of Crom- 
wellians and Republicans ; but virtu¬ 
ally by a small committee of that 
council, known as the Palace Cabal. 
Of this, Thurloc was the chief. 
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: Thurloe was Prime Minister of Rich¬ 
ard : and became, through the weak¬ 
ness of his master, the real director 
of the state. He was the leading 
civilian, much as Fleetwood was the 
leading general, then in London. 
Between these two rivals, an inevitable 
animosity sprang up. Scarcely had 
the accession of Richard taken place, 
when this formidable antagonism 
developed itself in a demand from 
the council of Walliugford House, 
that the office- of commander-in-chief 
u should be restored in the person of 
a military man who liad served in the 
wars of Oliver; and that no officers 
should be dismissed except by the 
sentence of a court-martial.” 

Here was not only a direct blow 
aimed at the supremacy of Richard, 
but a covert attempt to renew tho 
military dictatorship of Oliver in tho 

e irsou of Fleetwood, who was uumis- 
kably designed in a demand thus 
emanating from a council assembled 
at his own residence. , The illusion of 
conservative order, as the characteris¬ 
tic of the reign of Richard, vanished 
at once. Here was a council of state 
assembled at Whitehall under the 
Protector, forming the only govern¬ 
ment of the country;—and Lore, 
again, hot a stone’s throw from the 
seat of the legal administration, was 
a self-existent military council, un¬ 
recognised by any other body than 
itself, and determined on the destruc¬ 
tion of the rival court I Nothing 
can more fully illustrate the moral 
alienation of the public from the idea 
of order, and of tne dignity of govern¬ 
ment, than the fact that these demon¬ 
strations were received by the public, 
with every symptom of complacency 
and indifference. In truth, if we 
were to endeavour to draw a parallel 
to the government of England, during 
the last period of the commonwealth, 
in the history of our own times, we 
could find it only at Madrid. 

The council at Whitehall promptly 
took up the gauntlet thrown down 
by the council of Wallingford House; 
and Richard returned to the demand 
a flat refusal. This refusal was 
drawn up by Thurloe, an<J* is to be 
found in the State Papers, bearing his 
name. There is reason, indeed, to 
think that this promptitude on the 

S ort of the legal executive was pro- 
uced by a further knowledge of the 
ambitious projects of Fleetwood, than 


any that has hitherto come to light; 
for Desborough, at this juncture, 
charged Lord Faulconbridgo, who was 
Cromwell’s brother-in-law, with a 
design for the imprisonment of Fleet- 
wood in Windsor Castle. *This is 
also attested in Thurlo'e’s state papers; 
and it suggests a probability that 
Richard may have been scheming 
violent measures for the suppression 
of tho Wallingford House Cabal, with 
that occasional vigour which charac¬ 
terised his early administration, but 
which afterwards altogether railed 
him in the hour of his direst neces¬ 
sity. 

Richard and hia advisers now saw 
tliat the only course beforo them lay 
in the convocation of parliament. It 
was absolutely necessary that somo 
further sanction should bo given to 
the existence of the government of 
Whitehall, in order to withstand tho 
cabals of the army. The sanction 
which parliament might confer would 
be both of a moral and of a legal 
character. It would be difficult, on 
the one hand, for the officers to de¬ 
bauch into rebellion against parlia¬ 
mentary government an army which 
had already fought- the domestic war* 
of political liberty. The increase of 
authority, on the other, which n de 
facto administration, would possess by 
its formal inauguration with all the 
solemnity that an appeal to the nation 
could confer, would be incalculably 
great. The only difficulty, in truth, 
consisted in the return of a parliament 
which should support the Proteeloral 
polity. The council of state durst 
not encounter a free parliament chosen 
after the recent electoral law. With 
a suppleness, however, for which 
Thurloe has seldom gained credit, but 
which he really possessed, these diffi¬ 
culties were overcome. The repre¬ 
sentation wasfraudulently contracted ; 
and the executive gained the general 
support of the cavaliers, on the sup¬ 
position, which it by no means 
attempted to dispel, of iUi favourable 
disposition to the royal cause. 

Jhis parliament was summoned for 
January, 1659, Oliver having died so 
recently as tho previous September. 
But there was another urgent motive 
for .its assembly. The treasury was 
empty, and the government well nigh 
bankrupt. Richard, with a paltry 
ostentation in the circumstances of 
the nation, had expended sixty thou- 
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sand pounds on his father's funeral— 
a sum infinitely larger, if we consider 
cither the relative value of money or 
the actual revenues of the state, than 
what was recently voted to defray 
that of the Duke of Wellington. 
Meanwhile the army was starving. 
This extravagance embarrassed and 
beggared the pious son of the great 
Oliver, to the last day of his Protec- 
toral life. 

Parliament assembled; and a motley 
convention it presented. The ‘state 
of parties,’ the great political theme 
of that hour, forms an instructive 
lesson at this day. The House of 
Commons was split into three prin¬ 
cipal divisions; much as it is split, 
at the present hour, into the three 
principal parties of the Tories, the 
Whigs, and thelladicids. These were, 
of course, tho Royalists, the Crom- 
welliana, and tho Republicans. Tho 
positions assumed by tho former and 
the latter were clear and logical. 
The one asserted the essential sover¬ 
eignty of the exiled dynasty—the 
oilier that of the people. But the 
Cromwellian theory of government 
was altogether unintelligible. It as¬ 
serted the superior, or antecedent, 
right of the Protectorate over parlia¬ 
ment ; and it illustrated its position 
by applying to this parliament to 
institute and ratify that Protectoral 
power! The position of the Crom¬ 
wellian, or Ministerial, party in the 
House, was similar to that of tho 
Wliigs on the treiisury bench at this 
day. Besot alternately by either ex¬ 
treme of political opposition, they 
appealed first to tho Republicans 
with the cry—‘ Save ue from tho 
Royalists who will bring in the king* 
—and next to the same Royalists in 
turn—‘Defend us from the Repub¬ 
licans who will render all government 
impossible.’ 

The Parliamentary tactics of a Go¬ 
vernment encompassed by these diffi¬ 
culties, were characterised by a skill 
of which we find no example until we 
reach the constitutional age of George 
I. They are well worthy of investi¬ 
gation, too, as affording the first in¬ 
stance that occurs in tho Parliamen¬ 
tary History of England of a system 
of balancing the hostility of conflict¬ 
ing parties, analogous to that which 
ImB been more prominently intro¬ 
duced by successive leaders of the 
House of Commons, since the period 


of the Reform Act. We may refer, 
indeed, to the same general anti 
obvious cause, tho dominance of the 
Whig party from that epoch until 
now, and the dominance of tho Crom¬ 
wellian* in tho Parliamentof Januaiy, 
1C59. Either event introduced a third 
party into the House: and between 
the two extreme parties of each 
period, the Whigs in the one, and the 
Cromwelliaus in the other, occupied 
the mean. It is strange, indeed, that 
living historians should have so gene¬ 
rally passed over the records of a 
period, which seems to form the arche¬ 
type of our prtsent Parliamentary 
tactics. 

The conflict was a short one ; and 
it afforded a decisive victory to the 
Protectoral party. The constitutional 
scheme of Thurloo was of a masterly 
character; and it brought Richard 
Cromwell far nearer the attainment of 
regal and hereditary power than hia 
father, with all his splendid talents, 
hod ever approached to. It was the 
aim of Thurloe to establish two sepa¬ 
rate Houses, in suitordination to a 
Protectorate. The House of Peers 
was to be re-formed: it was to consist 
of all those nobles who would swear 
fealty to the Commonwealth ; and 
who therefore, for the restoration of 
their rights, would, it wiw thought, 
readily abaudon their lawful sove¬ 
reign, and acknowledge tho supremacy 
of Richard. Extended grants of land, 
alienated from the disviffected to these 
nobles, would be alono wanting to 
render the Cromwellian aristocracy 
influential in the country. One addi¬ 
tional step alone would then be requi¬ 
site —to change the name of Protector 
into that of King. 

On the 1st of February, 1659, 
Thurloe introduced his bill, and car¬ 
ried, subject to an amendment impo¬ 
sing some restriction on tlie Executive 
powers, a vote recognising Richard 
Cromwell as Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth. The Minister then 
triumphantly introduced his second 
measure, establishing the two Houses, 
It w'fts vehemently contested by the 
Republicans. In spito, however, of 
their opposition this measure was 
carried also. But the Republicans 
succeeded in establishing this state of 
tilings as a Constitution emanating 
from the Assembly, and not ws a 
merely formal recognition of an exist¬ 
ing system. Thurloo had endeavoured 
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to represent the Parliamentary vote 
in the character of an acknowledg¬ 
ment of a fait accompli. This M. 
Guizot refers to the logical mind of 
Thurloe, who could not understand 
how a Parliament could bind the au¬ 
thority of a Protector through whose 
antecedent existence its proceedings 
had been instituted. But it is certain 
that Thurloe was no leas supple than 
lie was logical; and we suspect that 
Thurloe’s reasoning was directed sim¬ 
ply to the end of paving the way to 
the assumption of a kingly and irre¬ 
sponsible authority in the person of 
Richard Cromwell. 

But the schemes of the Republicans 
were not yet exliausted. Government 
being in a parliamentary majority, it 
was their next endeavour to eject the 
Scotch and Irish members—sixty in 
number—from the House. These 
members were Cromwellians; and 
liad been elected, there was no doubt, 
by corrupt Government influence. 
For this attempt, M. Guizot censures 
the Republicans with equal severity 
and injustice. He acknowledges the 
corruption alleged ; and his vindica¬ 
tion of Government is, that these 
members had sat during six weeks 
unchallenged 1 We never before heard 
that six weeks constituted prescrip¬ 
tive right. At our own day, petitions 
for bribery are seldom acted on until 
the lapse of a far longer period. M. 
Guizot's theory, indeed, assails the 
whole course of our traditionary 
practice, in proceedings in Parliar 
mont against the return of members. 
With due respect to the illustrious 
rank commanaed by M. Guizot in 
literature, we cannot help ascribing 
this untenable defence to such a 
general sympathy for political cor¬ 
ruption as may fairly be inferred of 
the Prime Minister of Louis Philippe 
under the later years of the Orleans 
dynasty! 

Never was the Revolution so near 
its triumph—never was it so near its 
fall. It had united prescription with 
reformation—it had incorporated the 
virtues, while it had rejected the 
vices oi the Monarchy. A Constitu¬ 
tion consisting of a Republican king, 
of Republican barons, and of a Con¬ 
servative House of Commons, went 
little Bhort of realising the dream of 
a Constitutional Monarchy. By a 
majority of 198 to 126, the House 
decided on the admission of all 


“ Peers faithful to Parliament and 
although, in that age of shameless 
tergiversation, the fidelity of any 
single Peer might fairly have been 
questioned, the aristocratic element 
was for the moment actually restored. 
By the 23rd of March, the day on 
which this vote was taken, the Con¬ 
stitution was fixed : and had the Exe¬ 
cutive been still characterised by its 
former vigour^ tlio Stuarts would 
have been banished for ever; and the 
House of Cromwell would, in all pro¬ 
bability, have been still possessed of 
the throne of the three kingdoms. 

But the Protector and the Parlia¬ 
ment being now united in their in¬ 
terests, the Republicans accordingly 
sliifted their attack ; and a few more 
weeks sufficed to work the total over¬ 
throw of the Constitution. Walling¬ 
ford House rose once more. Thither 
repaired the disaffected officers, beaten 
by the parliamentary tactics of 
Thurloe. Lambert, a member at once 
of Parliament and of this irregular 
Assembly, was specially charged by 
the Republican party with the in¬ 
trigue of debauching the army. The 
council of officers were drawing up a 
petition against the Protectoral Go¬ 
vernment. In this juncture Richard, 
with rare vigour, went down to Wal¬ 
lingford House, and confronted the 
conspirators with a boldness which 
effectually disarmed them of their 
projects. 

But the Protector was no match for 
the Hydra with which he had to con¬ 
tend. The Republicans now placed 
him in an insuperable dilemma. 
Creating a direct antagonism between 
the army and the Parliament, they 
compelled him to make his selection 
between these hostile elements of 
power. If he determined to support 
the army against the Parliament, he 
opposed the only authority on which 
his moral, if not also his legal, ex¬ 
istence depended. If he should sup¬ 
port the Parliament against the 
army, he arrayed himself singly 
agaitet the whole military force of 
the country. 

The desperate straits to which 
Richard was thus soon reduced is in¬ 
dicated in the following letter from 
Henry Cromwell to Thurloe, which is 
preserved in Thurloe’s State paperB:— 

" My opinion is," writes Henry from Ire¬ 
land, “ that any extreme is more tolcmLle 
than returning to Charles Stuart, Other 
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disasters we temporary and may be munded. 
These are not. I know yon are of the same 
opinion.” 

Richard’s demeanour henceforward 
exhibited a compound of feeble du¬ 
plicity and fatal vacillation. He fairly 
Bank under the crisis. He fostered 
the illusions of the Royalists in order 
to gain their support; and “ to the 
Republicans,” says M. Guizot, “ ho 
was neither more sincere nor more 
straightforward.” So imminent wjis 
the danger, that Thurloe was driven 
to the criminal expedient of inciting 
Royalist insurrections. In the hist 
dayB of March, Desborough and 
Fleetwood extorted from Richard his 
sanction to the convocation of a gene- 
nil council of officers to consider the 
discontent of the army. The die was 
now almost irrevocably cast. The 
council of officers, to the number of 
five hundred, met at Wallingford 
House. Their first resolutions were 
directed against the very authority 
by which they had been created, and 
assailed the Protector’s Government. 
Richard went down, under the urgent 
entreaty of Lord Broghill, and sum¬ 
marily dissolved them. They con¬ 
tinued, however, to assemble in de¬ 
fiance of his authority. Anarchy was 
now openly proclaimed. The crisis 
was terrible to the name of Cromwell. 
Richard vacillated. Lord Howard, 
the only Cromwellian equal to the 
crisis, offered to rid the Protector of 
his four great enemies, Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Vane, and Desborough, 
either by public arrest and trial, or 
(more probably) by assassination. 
This was the only hope of the Pro¬ 
tectorate—the sole condition of public 
order. The hour w as pregnant with 
the destiny of ages. Richard refused 
to shed a drop of blood in defence of 
the cause for which the lives of thou¬ 
sands had fallen under the sway of 
his father. Howard repeated that 
his life was in peril. “I am thank¬ 
ful for your friendship,” answered 
Richard meekly, “but violent courses 
suit not with me.” Howard threw up 
his mission in disgust, and retired 
with Broghill to prepare for the re¬ 
storation of the Stuarts.* 

Richard, now abandoned to the 
tender merries of the army, endea¬ 


voured to gain by bribery the support 
of Monk. He offered him, in a word, 
j£20,000. Monk equally mercenary 
with, but more shrewd than Richard, 
questioned the legal security ; and de¬ 
clined the proposal. Wallingford 
House now unmasked itself, and de¬ 
manded of Richard the dissolution of 
Parliament. Simultaneously the com¬ 
manding officers in London openly set 
him at defiance. The Coup c£Etat 
was reversed. Desborough—a sort of 
mongrel between a clown and a gene¬ 
ral, and not very dissimilar to 
a Bandit Chief—abruptly entered 
Whitehall, and offered the Protector 
the alternative of a Dissolution by the 
army which should turn him adrift, 
or of a compliance which should en¬ 
sure him tlie support of the army. 
Richard deserted ;ind dissolved his 
Parliament, much as Charles had 
deserted Strafford. On the 22nd 
April, the diB8oiution took place. No 
sooner had the Protector abandoned 
the Parliament, than the army, in 
turn, abandoned the Protector. The 
veil dropped, when too late, from the 
vision of Richard : Wallingford 
House became the only depository of 
power : and the illustrious name of 
Cromwell passed for ever from the 
History of England. 

The catotrophe of the Protectorate 
was accomplished ; and the drama of 
the Restoration opened. License, 
violence, and pillage, ruled in the 
name of anarchy ; and the Pandemo¬ 
nium of Wallingford House was now 
incontestibly supreme. Misery sug¬ 
gested the last expedient of the State 
—the Long Parliament was recalled. 
Jurists doubted if that venerable 
institution were not politically de¬ 
funct ; and a less thoughtful analysis 
suggested the probability that its 
component members might be natu¬ 
rally defunct also. The Generals, 
how’ever, enquired little either into 
the theory of their collective, or the 
fact of their individual, dissolution. 
Forty-two gentlemen entered West¬ 
minster Hall, and announced that 
they had survived the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. The 
Long Parliament was accordingly 
constituted. But those who had re¬ 
tired, in 1653, as British Republicans, 


* This we hare on the authority of Noble’s Memoirs of the Protcctoral House of Crom¬ 
well. Vol. l,p. 330. 
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. in 1659, as Venetian Oli- 
^ ills. Two hundred and thirteen 
others asserted the right of sitting 
conjunctively with the forty-two ; of 
these many may have been preten¬ 
ders, but the claims of all were 
denied as spurious by the two and 
forty first-comers, on the ground that 
they had not sat since 164^. The 
minority legislated within—the ma¬ 
jority grumbled without. 

Richard Cromwell, the derision of 
Europe, yet lingered at Whitehall: 

41 Tripped by tlio slide of his own slippery 
feet, 

The orown cajoled from Fortnno by a trick, 

Fortune in turn outebeated from the cheat ; 
Clapped hor sly cap the glittering bauble on. 
Cried 4 Presto 1'—raised it—and the gaud 
was gone 1” 

His duplicity waa qualified only by 
his imbecility; and his imbecility 
in turn by a certain, low, natural cun¬ 
ning. Sunk into the last depth of de¬ 
gradation, he trafficked for money 
with the fortunes of his country. In 
consideration of an annuity of £20,000 , 
he schemed the restoration of the 
Stuarts. Mazarin, meanwhile, of¬ 
fered him the military assistance of 
the French government, as a meaus 
of maintaining the English alliance. 
After having refused to arrest four 
manifest conspirators fairl"amenablo 
to punishment, he now endeavoured 
to bring over foreign troops, and 
plunge his country in a desolating war. 
Accepting Mazarm’s offer, he first 
agreed to sacrifice the Stuarts, and then 
to sacrifice his country. Reproach¬ 
ing himself once more—in a conflict 
like that of Louis XIV/s later years 
between conscience and inclination— 
he threw up the project, and renewed 
his relations with the Stuarts. Henry 
Cromwell, alone worthy of the name, 
seeing his brother irrevocably lost, 
steadfastly supported the cause of the 
exiles. Richard, meanwhile, ordered 
by parliament to quit ‘ Whitehall, 
clung to it with the tenacity of a 
child. He lingered, not for the tra¬ 
ditions of his glory, but through & fear 
of arrest for debt 1 Parliament now 
assured him of £10,000 a year j he 
immediately retired with bis bargain; 
and sold, for this mess of pottage, the 
birthright of the heir of Oliver Crom¬ 
well. 

. The country waa now torn between 
a military oligarchy at Wallingford 
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House, and a civil oligarchy at West¬ 
minster Hall. This Revolution serves 
to place the couutry in the relation of 
the miller in Jolm Barley corn,— 

“ But a miller used him worst of nil, 

For lie ground him between two stones.” 

The council of officers passed a 
“Humble Petition”—which was. in 
fact, a rigorous demand—that Fleet- 
wood should be commander-in-chief. 
This the Long Parliament, with equal 
boldness, violently repudiated. Tho 
two powers dirctly clashed ; one or 
other must inevitably give way. 

It may be curious to learn how ft 
parliamentary body discharged at 
once its legislative and executive func¬ 
tions. “ Government,” in its more 
usual sense, was maintained under 
the Long Parliament by committees, 
which sat like committees of enquiry 
at this day, and administered each 
tlie business of a single department. 
Thixmghout the country, commission¬ 
ers were appointed to discharge the 
local executive. A committee of 
safety, afterwards replaced by a 
council of state consisting of thirty- 
one menders, licitl the supreme ad¬ 
ministrative power. The committees 
(liscliargcd the jtfirt of ministers in¬ 
dividually. The commissioners cor¬ 
responded to our Lords lieutenant, 
with this difference, that they hau 
]>ositive duties to perform. Finally, 
the committee of safety formed tho 
cabinet of the day, in subordination 
to the sovereign parliament. Such, 
then, was the government of the 
United Kingdom under a transient 
oligarchy, headed neither by a King, 
a Protector, or by so much as a Doge. 

The long4ieferred expectations of 
the Royalists were now at their 
height. By every means the exiled 
court were daily scheming for the 
Restoration. Hyde, afterwards the 
hated Clarendon, was the Prime Mi¬ 
nister as much of the exiled heir of 
the Stuarts ns of the restored sove¬ 
reign. His activity in this respect 
may be fairly illustrated in the fol¬ 
lowing letter addressed by him to 
Mordaunfc, from Breda, and contained 
in the Claretidon State Papers :— 

Methivks tho most popular woy of pro¬ 
voking Cromwell should be by a sharp pro¬ 
secution of those criminal persons whom ho 
must protect. . . . There is one other 
thing that our friends will not fall to watch, 
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which is to do all that may ho, to moke a 
■war with Holland, in which the honour and 
trade of the nation is so much concerned— 
iii. 433. 

These, then, were the sordid and 
unscrupulous devices to which an ex¬ 
iled court, professing an ardent patri¬ 
otism, and practising every Bjjeeies 
of moral and political profligacy, 
could resort. Not only were they 
willing, with a meanness and dis¬ 
honesty almost without parallel in 
the history of other times, to sanction 
every insidious method for the under¬ 
mining of the existing government j 
but they were ready even to throw 
their country into the worst calami¬ 
ties of war—to choose even such a 
war as should visit the British name 
with dishonour, turn its glory into 
derision, cripple or destroy its com¬ 
merce, and not imjKwsibly transfer to 
other hands the mnsteiy of the ocean. 
If the outrjigeous nongovernment of 
Charles I. had not fairly escheated 
the moral claim of the Stuart dy- 
nasty to the throne of these realms, 
the work of disherison was surely 
completed by the treason of.his fa¬ 
mily and their ministers during their 
exile on the Continent. When 
Charles II. returned in 1660, to take 
possession of the throne of his an¬ 
cestors, Clarendon, the chosen mi¬ 
nister of this profligate prince, 
deserved undoubtedly to have been 
hanged. The splendour of the career 
which, on the contrary, then opened 
upon him, was a fitting emblem of 
the disastrous and disgraceful policy 
which he initiated when in power, 
and which brought about the derision 
of this country in the eyes of Europe, 
during the nearly thirty years inter¬ 
vening between that period and the 
accession of William III. 

The Royalist party, however, was 
visibly gaining strength during the 
sitting of the Long Parliament. The 
Presbyterians had, from the first, 
clamoured rather for reform than for 
revolution. They had wisely acqui¬ 
esced in the Commonwealth when 
onco established : but their hatred of 
Cromwell and their later experience 
of the anarchy which his death had 
introduced, served to revive their al¬ 
legiance to the Stuarts. The Crow- 
wellians, too, who were equally op¬ 
posed to the tyranny of an oligar¬ 
chical government and to the wild 
chimeras of the Republicans, now 


began to support the same policy. 
which, since the deposition of Richard 
Cromwell, presented the only element 
of monarchical government then left 
to England. A generation, moreover, 
of younger men was now fast rising 
iuto prominence, connected by no po¬ 
litical antecedents with any of the 
traditions of the civil war, growiug 
wearied of the instability or the re¬ 
volutionary governments, and in¬ 
stinctively desiring the return of the 
exiled court. In addition to the Royalist 
recruits thus obtained from these three 
different sources, several of the more 
considerable depositaries of power 
had not yet declared themselves ; 
and were all probably possessed of 
the suppleness which would serve to 
throw their strength into the heavier 
scale. 

But Charles and James, impatient 
for the natural tide of fortune, now 
endeavoured to conquer their doubt¬ 
ful rights. It amjoors that Coud 6 and 
Tureune offered to each of them a 
Ixxly of troops. The latter general 
alone placed 6,000 men at their dis¬ 
posal. These forces wore to embark 
from Calais, and to act in concert 
with the insurrectionary force com¬ 
manded by Sir George Booth, and 
already in the field. It was now Au¬ 
gust, in the year 1650. Charles was 
at Calais—Janies at Bordeaux. Both 
were ready for their daring assault 
upon the independence of their coun¬ 
try. Booth was already master of 
the principal towns in the west of 
England. But bis speedy defeat by 
Lambert put an end once more to the 
day-dream of the Stuarts; and the 
apprehension of the Long Parliament 
for their return was soon changed into 
a fear of dissolution at the hands of 
their own victorious general, Lambert. 

The impolicy of this scheme of the 
Stuarts is strikingly set forth in the 
following note from M. de Bordeaux, 
the French ambassador in London, 
who was well versed in the stats oI 
parties in England :— 

M. DE BOUPEAUX TO M. DE DHIENHE. 

London, Dec. 29 , 1659 . 

Sin, . . . The most influential are 
of opinion that it would ennso tho entire 
ruin of their affairs if tho people apprehended 
the return of the King of England with fo¬ 
reign troops; for the parties which are now 
in arms are not so much embittered against 
each other but that the slightest likelihood 
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of the Princess return would reunite them ; 
the greater number of those who wish him 
back do not desire to see him in a position 
to exercise absolute authority, but rather 
necessitated to grant them all the conditions 
they may desire. This ctrpitulution can only 
be made by a free parliament, &c. ii. p. 310. 

The wisdom of this conviction is 
strikingly illustrated in the actual 
result. The conduct of Charles, like 
that pursued by Bonaparte a century 
and a half later, would have de¬ 
stroyed the only hopes of his party. 
The divisions of the Congress of Vi¬ 
enna might ultimately nave made 
way for the return of Napoleon, as 
the divisions of England made way 
for the return of Charles. But the 
violent policy of the one, like tho 
violent policy of the other, would 
simply have presented him in the 
character of a common enemy. 

A new phasis of fortune now dar¬ 
kened the hopes of the Stuarts and 
terminated the existence of the Long 
Parliament oligarchs with their com¬ 
mittee-governments. Lamlxjrfc, imi¬ 
tating the policy without possessing 
the genius of Cromwell, marched 
back m triumph to London, and en¬ 
tered the capital at the head of his 
troops. The Long Parliament feebly 
encountered his hostility, by station¬ 
ing a few military detachments in 
different quarters of the metropolis. 
Now followed a scene of anarchy 
illustrating the complete debauchery 
of the army. If the Lone Parliament, 
whose dissolution Lambert had for¬ 
mally proclaimed, liad any legal 
authority whatever, the military in 
their pay could only regard Lambert 
as a traitor. Yet, what was the re¬ 
sult ] Colonel Moss, at the head of 
the parliamentary force, encountered 
Lambert in the streets of London; 
and there ensued, not a contest, but 
a parley ! Some of Moss’s troops 
went over to Lambert, and some of 
Lambert’s to Moss ! In this state of 
defection, Haslerig applied to the 
city for assistance. The dfcy coolly 
replied, u that they did not wish to 
interfere in the quarrel ” “ The pub¬ 
lic,” they added, “took no interest 
either in the quarrel or the combat¬ 
ants!" The council of state now 
met, Lambert being of their number. 
It waa agreed by these functionaries 
that the parliament should exist no 
longer—in other words, the Ministers 
abolished their Sovereign I 


Thus ended the resuscitated ex¬ 
istence of the Long Parliament. 

The end drew near. The drama 
of Monk—the well-known prelude of 
the Restoration—succeeded. To Monk 
the thoughts of all were involuntarily 
turned. He alone was in a position 
of real and independent authority. 
Lambert could not count for a mo¬ 
ment on the fidelity of his troops, or 
on the cohesion of bis party. Eng¬ 
land was nearer to a state of anarchy 
than at any former period. Fleet- 
wood, Lambert, Fairfax, and Desl>0- 
rough, were divided against each 
other. The tendency of all this to 
the restoration of the Stuarts is thus 
illustrated:— 

M. DE BORDEAUX TO CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

London, Dec. 29, 1659. 

My Lord, —The duplicate of my letter 
to M. d« Brieuno will inform your Eminence 
of wbat ha* pawed in England bincc uiy last 
despatch. I may add, however, that it ap¬ 
pears to mo that there is a great cabal of tho 
nobles and principal Presbyterians ; their de¬ 
sign is to induce the Common Council, in 
spite of tjic mayor, to demand the restoration 
of the Long Parliament but with all the 
members who were excluded from it before 
the death of the King, feeling ture that they 
vill recall his son on tho conditions which 
he granted in tho lale of Wight, .... 
and if your Eminence judges it advisable that 

I should make advances to any party, you 
will, if yon please, let me know : meanwhile, 
in order to disoblige none, I shall continue 
to speak fair words to all.—Vol. ii., pp. 

The unfailing insight of Bordeaux 
told him that nearly every element of 
government waa exhausted. The in¬ 
evitable alternative of Monk or 
Charles Stuart was more and more 
plainly staring in the face the dis¬ 
comfited leaders of the Commonwealth 
in England. 

No character is more interesting to 
analyze than that of Monk. “ He 
had,” saidM. Guizot, with great truth, 

II no fixed principles, no strong pas¬ 
sions, no great political ambition.” 
He was, indeed, with out exaggeration, 
the coolest scoundrel of the Common¬ 
wealth. His judgment was of an 
order by no means inferior to that of 
Cromwell: he waa below him only in 
point of promptitude and decision, so 
tar as civil characteristics are con¬ 
cerned. A less prudent man would 
inevitably have wen lost in the diiK- 
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cutties through which lie had to shape 
his wav. Yet Monk, with all this 
aptitude for ruling the body politic, 
seemed totally unable to rule his own 
household. His wife was a model at 
once of moral and political indiscre¬ 
tion. She had been at first his mistress: 
and an extremely coarse and vulgar 
woman, if we may believe contem¬ 
porary records, she must have been. 
Raised to the dignity of his wife, and 
entrusted with his political secrets, she 
proclaimed them with a success which 
the town-criers of Edinburgh might 
have fairly envied. So completely 
futile were the attempts of her hus¬ 
band to keep her within the bounds 
either of subjection or discretion, that 
Mrs. Monk was given over by the 
(General to the prudential lectures of 
his chaplain Trice, who was charged 
to exhort her into an appreciation of 
f lic danger in which imprudentdisclo- 
sures would iuvolve her husband. 
Mrs. Monk, we need scarcely add, was 
actuated to this conduct mainly by 
her ambition for the General. Born 
in very low condition, she was intox¬ 
icated with the distinction to which 
her husband seemed likely to be raised. 
But sbe openly favoured the Stuart 
cause, chiefly, as M. Guizot Buspccta, 
through an ardour common to people 
of very plebeian extraction when 
raised to positions of eminence, to 
identify herself with the highest 
classes of society. Monk, however, 
soon found his chaplain Price no less 
indiscreet thau his wife whom he had 
set him to admonish ; and once ex¬ 
claimed that between the conduct of 
his wife and his chaplain he should 
be altogether undone. 

Monk's natural taciturnity lent 
aid, no doubt, to his masterly dissimu¬ 
lation. But even when on occasions, 
that taciturnity was laid aside, his 
conversation and letters exhibit the 
coolest duplicity that we have ever 
encountered in history. Determined 
in no way to commit himself until the 
tide of fortune should be beyond 
reverse, he had watched Sir George 
Booth’s royalist insurrection with a 
coolness wl rich exasperated all classes 
around him. “ What, Mr. Price,” 
said he to his loquacious chaplain, 
“will you then bring my neck to 
the block for the king, and ruin our 


whole design by engaging too rashly ?' 
This conversation took place on the 
day previously to that on which the 
intelligence of Booth’s defeat reached 
him. “ What,” said Price, on the 
next day, “ would you have done, if 
the news of Lamoert’s beating of 
Booth had surprised us in the first 
appearance of our design ?” Monk 
answered, “ I doubt not but I could 
have secured the Castle of Edinburgh 
and Citadel of Leith: some officers 
and many soldiers would have followed 
me ; aud then I would have commis¬ 
sioned (!) the whole Scottish nation 
to rise.” But the best part of the 
story remains to be told. Monk had 
a dinner jxarty on that day. He 
was to entertain a cloud of Ana- 
l>apti8ta, Quakers, and other equally 
luminous sectarians, who regarded 
Charles ns the vice-gerent of the devil. 
This Saturnalia of dissent and fana¬ 
ticism was to be held in honour of the 
triumph of Lambert, and the discom¬ 
fiture of Booth. Taciturnity on such 
an occasion, by the Governor of the 
kingdom, was out of the question. 
“ I could wish,” said Monk solemnly, 
with a coolness which must have 
amused those behind the scenes, “that 
whoever should but mention the re¬ 
storing of him (Charles Stuart) should 
be presently hanged !”* 

Monk, having now patiently wit¬ 
nessed the conclusion of the different 
dramas of Government, proceeded to 
action. He formally adopted the cause 
of the Long Parliament against Lam¬ 
bert, this course being consistent both 
with a republican ana ultimately roy¬ 
alist- policy. To the aged Lenthall, 
the speaker of the house, lie wrote 
as foil lows, with characteristic dupli¬ 
city :— 

I do call God to witness that the asserting 
of a Comraonwcath is the only intent of my 
heart; and I desire, if possible, to aroid the 
shedding of blood. But if my army will not 
obey you , J witl not desert you , according to 
mj duty. — Monk's Letters. 

On the 18th of November, he com¬ 
menced his march for London; and 
his open espousal of the parliamen- 
tory cause, ais&rmed the suspicion of 
his perfidy to the Republicans. He 
had many circumstances in his favour. 
His army was well provided for, well 


Hus account is givci* in Price’s MerooirB. It is also corroborated by Baker*? Chromds. 
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paid, well disciplined, well accoutred, 
and well fed. The hostile army under 
Lambort, meanwhile, was starved, de¬ 
bauched , penniless and d iaabled. Mouk 
had by various means possessed himself 
of £70, (XX), which by a sacrifice with¬ 
out parallel on the part of so penurious 
a man, he was prepared to expend 
on the inarch of his army. Histo¬ 
rians give him credit for having been 
honestly possessed of a sum so con¬ 
siderable in that age; but there is 
every evidence, both internal and ex¬ 
ternal, to question their verdict;—it 
is difficult to regard it as representing 
the result of Ins legitimate savings, 
and it is certain that Monk was as 
unscrupulous as he was mercenary. 

Mr. Macaulay’s representation of 
the glowing patriotism of the Scottish 
army under Monk, does not appear 
to be more than partially borne out 
by M. Guizot's testimony, or by that 
even of other contemporary writers 
than those to whom he has referred. 
Mr. Macaulay thus dcseribos the sen¬ 
timents of Monk *8 army:— 

The army of Scotland had borne no part 
in the lato revolution, and had seen them 
with indignation roeombling the indignation 
which the Roman legions posted on the 
Danuble and tbo Euphrates frit, when they 
learned that the empire had been put up to 
sale by the Pnetorian guards. It was intol¬ 
erable that certain regiments should, merely 
because they happened to be quartered near 
Westminster, take on themselves to inako 
and unmake several governments in the 
course of half a year.—i. 145. 


It would rat her seem that the troojra 
of Monk were ready to follow their 
leader’s behests while they were paid, 
without being possessed of any such 
magnanimity as Mr. Macaulay does 
them the honour to ascribe to them. 

We propose to bring into contrast 
, the characterization of Monk by M. 
Guizot, and Mr. Macaulay ; inasmuch 
as we shall thus elucidate the question, 
whether the proaent work has thrown 
any additional light on that point of 
the history of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Macaulay’s history may fairly be 
held to represent the industry which, 
up to the period of its publication, haa 
been devoted to the records of this 
period. That writer, them describes 
the policy and opinions of Monk, in 
the -juncture of hi* march on London, 
in tno words:— 

In the mean time Monk was advancing 


towards London. Wherever ho came, the 
gentry flocked round him, imploring him to 
ubq hia power for the purpose of restoring 
pence and liberty to tho distracted nation. 
The General, cold-blooded, taciturn, eealous 
for no polity and for no religion, mnintainoil 
on impenetrable reserve. What u>ere at 
this (tins his plant. and whether he had any 
plant n wy well be doubted. —i. 147. 

Now it is certain that Price’s Me¬ 
moirs describe Monk, amid a guise of 
the deepest dissimulation, as bent on 
the restoration of tho Stuarts, if it 
could jiossibly be achieved without 
imminent danger to himself. This, 
in fact, appeal’s to have been a settled 
understanding between Monk, and 
his wife and chaplain, who seemed to 
form his privy council. The freedom 
with which Monk trusted to their 
discretion, and the freedom with 
which they clialtcrcd abmod his de¬ 
signs, are certainly inconsistent with 
tho usual caution and prudence of the a 
General. Put independently of any* 
other circumstances, we should be 
ready to stake the settled j>olicy of 
Monk in favour of the restitution of 
the Stuarts, on the fact that he de¬ 
clined to interfere in the government 
of England,during any of those earlier 
revolutions which, favourable as they 
would have been to his own exalt¬ 
ation, did not seem calculated to 
afford scope for a successful demon¬ 
stration on behalf of the Royalists. 
When, however, the divisions of the 
army, after the second expulsion of 
the Long Parliament, had gradually 
exhausted all the powerful sources 
of opposition, and thereby left room 
for a policy either of usuqiation or 
of restoration in the hands of Monk, 
we find that that General seized 
his opj>ortuiiity, threw himself into 
the vortex of English politics, entered 
into correspondence with the Stuarts, 
and, assuredly without the interven¬ 
tion of any delay fairly chargeable on 
himself, effected the Restoration. It 
appears, moreover, from a passage 
which we have already quoted, that 
this determination was no secret from 
Price so early as the insurrection of 
Sir George Booth. 

u WJiat would you have done,” said 
Price to liia superior, “if the news 
of Lambert's beating of Booth hail 
surprised \u in the first appearance of 
our design?" This enquiry, with 
Monk’s answer (already quoted), 
most clearly implies that a settled 
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policy had been then already enunci¬ 
ated by the General. And that this 
determination was not merely a trans¬ 
ient scheme, created by the rise, and 
destroyed ny the discomfiture of 
Booth’s movement, we gather from 
the subsequent conversations of Monk 
with his chaplain. In fact, it appears 
that on this very journey to London, 
in the course of which Mr. Macaulay 
ascribes to him the absence of all plan 
or design, Price informs us that 
Monk said to him in a confidential 
tone (in speaking of the Restoration 
of the Stuarts), “ by God’s help, I will 
do it.” 

The general taciturnity of Monk, 
which was the secret of his success, 
litis strangely been the cause of his 
disparagement, lfis design, saving 
only the instances of his indiscretion 
towards his chaplain and his wife, 
were veiled in too great obscurity to 
be easily detected. Monk, in fact, 
wjis an inimitable diplomatist, while 
he was an indifferent general. No 
one will pretend that he displayed the 
daring or the dentil of Cromwell, any 
more than it will be pretended that 
ho was possessed of his ambition. 
Essentially a soldier, he loved disci¬ 
pline—a lovo of military discipline 
begat a love of political order, and a 
love of political order sought its re¬ 
alisation first in Oliver Cromwell, 
and next in Charles Stuart. Mr. 
Macaulay, indeed, charges him with 
a want of foresight: this charge he 
makes no attempt to substantiate; 
and the manner in which Monk pass¬ 
ed from an unconditional acquiescence 
in the government of the Great Pro¬ 
tector to the countenancing of de¬ 
signs, not only against the generals 
who a second time subverted the Long 
Parliament—not only against the Lone 
Parliament itself, in its session of 
1659, but against the very Protecto¬ 
rate of Richard Cromwell, serve rather 
to illustrate the foresight which con¬ 
vinced him that (unless, indeed, he 
■were prepared to avail himself of any 
eiisis which should place within his 
own grasp the military dictatorship 
which had been held by Cromwell,) 
the only remaining alternative for 
England, on the death of Oliver, ex¬ 
isted in the Restoration. 

Such, then, being the settled policy 
of Monk, let us now observe the man¬ 
ner in which he outwitted the Re¬ 
publican leaders. These men were 


the victims of every kind of dissen¬ 
sion— of every possible division of 
counsel. The Committee of Safety, 
or the Council of Stato (alternately, 
according to the revolution of the 
hour, at the bead of affairs in Lon¬ 
don), one day assumed towards Monk 
the character of open enemies, and 
the next that of disguised sycophants. 
Scarcely had these sublime authori¬ 
ties overruled by a narrow majority 
the proposal of Whitelock, that Lam¬ 
bert should attack the army of Monk, 
when they passed a resolution, on the 
19th of November, appointing the 
Caledonian dissimulator General-iu- 
Chief of all the forces of England 
and Scotland I Lambert, his rival 
and enemy, became at once his sub¬ 
ordinate. One barrier alone inter¬ 
posed itself to the ruin of the gene¬ 
rals of the Commonwealth. Monk 
had sent forward Commissioners to 
treat with whatever government they 
might find on reaching London. The 
Committee of Safety, now chiefly 
composed of anti-Parliamentary Re¬ 
publicans, eagerly du]>ed these Com¬ 
missioners into the conclusion of a 
Convention arresting the progress of 
Monk. This Convention reached 
Monk on the frontier. To ratify it, 
would bo tantamount to an abdica¬ 
tion of all Ilia political designs. To 
repudiate it, would constitute an 
open declaration against the existing 
authority of Whitehall. In this di¬ 
lemma, and disregarding the counsels 
of his associates who were confound¬ 
ed by this apparently inevitable al¬ 
ternative, Monk replied, that “the 
obscurity of the tenus rendered es¬ 
sential a suspension of the ratifica¬ 
tion demanded,” required the imme¬ 
diate removal of the negociation to a 
frontier town, and added fresh Com¬ 
missioners to those who had been so 
fatally infected by the Republican at¬ 
mosphere of the capital—at once 
maintaining his pacific relations, and 
precipitating his mart&y he imme¬ 
diately moved ,on Berwick, and en¬ 
tered the EugtiSfLtefritory on the 1st 
of January, 1660.'‘ 

This intelligence struck a panic 
among the usurpers of power in Lon¬ 
don. The dty gained courage, and 
openly ret them at defiance. Law- 
son, the admiral in command of the 
English fleet, declared that he wquld 
recognise no authority but that of the 
expelled Parliament. The cofintr^ 1 
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declared against the Executive. In 
this desperate position of affairs, with 
avowed enemies to their] usurpation 
on every side, the array in the capi¬ 
tal revolted from their allegiance, 
and, for a third time, established the 
obnoxious Parliament in their stead. 

The usurpers . became fugitives. 
Desborough fled to Lambert’s camp! 
The starving army of Lambert in 
turn disbanded, ^nd he himself fled 
without a refuge. Fairfax had risen 
against Lambert, and Monk had 
crossed the frontier to support this 
move of his lieutenant. The two- 
and-forty oligarchs—restored neither 
by the Crown nor the generals, but 
by the common soldiery—bad reas¬ 
sembled at Westminster on the 26th 
of December. All being now power¬ 
less but Monk, no diplomacy could 
shield their apprehension of liis de¬ 
signs. Tyrants and sycophants in 
turn, they proceeded to expel and 
dispossess the generals who Lad for¬ 
merly taken part against them ; while 
they voted to Monk, whom they be¬ 
gan to hate more than all, an estate 
worth £1,000 per annum. At the 
same time they wrote him a letter, 
couched in the coldest terms, and 
discouraging as impolitic his march 
on London. To complete their Ve¬ 
netian character, they sent two Com¬ 
missioners to liis camp, investing 
them with a power of controlling his 
movement*, like thegovemraent of the 
great Italian Republic, when unable 
to rely on the fidelity of a foreign 
commander. 

At St. Alban’s, which Monk 
reached on the of Jauuary, that 
genamL we should have thought, 
fairif*&rew off hih mask. From that 
place "She« demand**} the immediate 
with^ws^'^f, troops then in 
London. WM/tfaw replacement by 
his own. $ven f&i* concession was 
made ! It caused,iafleed- jaommrtary 
' alarm, allayodjhi the word* dc Ludlow 
and ‘ggM'ks of hope 

that Monk a devil 

as to betray ^'tiwrafTOeely reposed 
in him”—(See LuaSSjrji Memoir**). 

“Such a devi^y^owever, was 
Monk. He entered lUjikdpjn on the 
3rd of Fobruaiy, and it t$jg©ded on 
the following oay to tW\49QOficil of 
State. Its President then desired 
him to take an oath of abjuration 
against the Stuarts. “ I must crave 
leave,” answered the arch-diwimula- 


tor, “ to demur ; for I know not how 
this oath will relish with my army, 
who are very tender on that point; 
for many of them are of opinion that 
it is not lawful to swear against the 
Providence of God !” 

Yet even now Monk’s designs were 
inscrutable for the most sagacious. 
Sfl late as the 5th of February, tho 
day after the enunciation of this so¬ 
lemn and monstrous humbug, we find 
Mordaunt writing to the King, 
“ Monk hath pulled off the mask ; 
he is dearly republican .”—(Clarendon 
State Papers). 

It is to be observed that the city of 
London, and not Monk, assumed the 
decisive initiative of the Restoration. 
They declared for a full and free Pai- 
liament, lefusing the payment of 
taxes except by such authority. The 
Council of State ordered Monk to 
bring tlie refractory corporation to 
turns. Monk of necessity complied, 
unless he wen* ready on the instant 
to repudiate their authorityScarcely 
had he achieved the subjection of the 
city, when he found himself discre¬ 
dited throughout the country. The 
destined restorer of the monarchy had 
degraded himself into the agent of au 
effete, a tyrannising, and un odious 
oligarchy. Monk suddenly found 
himself on the verge of ruin. There 
was no time to be lost, if he would 
regain his high estate. In order, 
therefore, to reconcile the city, he 
publicly declared for a free parlia¬ 
ment, which should be convened 
not later than the 7th of May The 
existing parliament, being the Rump, 
was to be ojiened forthwith to the 
ejected members. The result is too 
notorious to be here chronicled. Rut 
it is clear that the successful revolu¬ 
tion against the dominance of the 
f aa chiefly to be ascribed to 

g ^ral yet conservative city of 
which had protected the 
irliament from the tyranny 
of Charles I., and had risen against 
it in turn, when it ceased to discharge 
the duties of its office. 

The Restoration was now a ftit 
accompli, “The Court” was soon 
virtually transferred to Breda ; there 
every one* sought for places and for 
power. Cardinal Mazariu, who bad 
long treated Charles Stuart with con¬ 
tempt, vied with Monk in becoming 
the negotiator of the Restoration. 
The Presbyterians, dearly distrusting 
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being closed, though containing an 
immense supply of goods in the em¬ 
blem line, I asked tne cause of the 
impending crash, and was told that 
the booth belonged to a fairy house 
which had during the war carried on 
a vast business in eagles, tridents, 
British lions, trumps of discord, 
thunderbolts, &o. ; but the peace had 
taken them by surprise j not only 
were they left with a glut of poetical 
artillery on their little lianas, but 
more than one poet, who, (reckoning 
on a scale of victories commensurate 
with the renown of England and tho 
zeal of her people) had made impru- 
dont investments in warlike imagery, 
had unceremoniously returned their 
superfluous thunderbolts and spare 
tridents, and thus reduced the unfor¬ 
tunate fairy firm to bankruptcy. 

Ovor another booth in tho same 
declining business, I saw inscribed in 
huge letters, nearly the tenth of an inch 
long, “Tremendous Sacrifice:*’ and you 
could there have had lions and eagles 
enough for an Iliad, almost for the 
trouble of carrying them off. Bavius 
made a considerable purchase with a 
viow to the possible contingency of an 
American war. 

On the other hand the little mer¬ 
chants in the Peace-Emblem line were 
full of business and full of glee. 
Large orders were arriving every 
moment for doves, lambs, olive- 
branches, cornu-copiaa, sickles made 
out of old swords, and flasks of fairy 
oil to pour upon the troubled waters. 
I saw many Dales of these commodi¬ 
ties lying packed up, directed to 
several minor minstrels of the day ; 
bo that a deluge may soon be expected 
of odes to Peace and stanzas to 
Astreea Redux. The bales, by the 
bye, had in general a very heavy 
odour, proceeding (as I ascertained) 
From tne flasks of oil I have just 
mentioned, which was evidently ran¬ 
cid ; and no wonder, since the most of 
it was what remained on hand after 
the peace of 1815, and probably was 
not very fresh upon that occasion. 

I was pleased with the alacrity of 
the fairy artificers in taking hints 
from all quarters for the production 
of anything new in the emblematic 
line. In the booth of Hark and Spark 
I was struck by two very ingenious 
novelties; one was an eagle with an 
olive-branch in his beak, and the 
other was a dove bearing a thunder¬ 


bolt. Spark informed me that they 
had taken the idea of the eagle and 
olive-branch from the whimsical em¬ 
ployment of the quill of the imperial 
bird to sign, the treaty of Paris ; and 
Hark added that it was only fair the 
dove should take the eagle’s office, 
since the eagle had usurped that of 
the dove. 

In another part of the fair I saw a 
trade carried on, which afforded a 
clear explanation of the recent rapid 
multiplication of Artemisias, Corinnas, 
and KosarMatildas in every branch 
of literature. This was the hosiery 
department, in which several sections 
were devoted exclusively to the sale of 
stockings of the peculiar colour of 
Minerva’s eyre. I asked the price of 
the biuret; it was such a mere trifle 
that I could only wonder there was a 
lady anywhere to be mot with, unpro¬ 
vided with at least one pair. You 
may puess how great a crowd of 
ambitious maids and matrons sur¬ 
rounded a booth so attractive to the 
sex as this. I saw Azurina there, 
Studiosa Brunotta,and Clara Caerulea, 
all so intent upon this one article of 
drees as to neglect almost every other. 
Azurina’s shoe-strings were dangling 
about her heels; Crerulea looked an 
impersonation of one of her own 
novels after six months’ wear and 
tear of a circulating library; and it 
seemed to me that Brunetta might 
have been laying out her money more 
properly at one of the booths where 
soaps and cosmetics of all kinds were 
exposed for sale. 

I have already mentioned the inex- 
liaustible supply of air of all degrees 
of fineness in Faery land ; they not 
only build with it, but use it in the 
fabrication of a thousand Ingenious 
and pretty things. A department in 
the fair was assigned to air manufac¬ 
tures. I saw exhibited judicial wigs 
mads of air for aspiring barristers ; 
air-mitrea for sanguine country clergy* 
men ; air-frigates for veteran lieuten¬ 
ants in the navy; and the most charm¬ 
ing wedding dresses made of the same 
exquisite stuff for young ladies begin¬ 
ning to dream of settlements for life. 
Under a gas-case, also, I observed a 
few diadems, sceptres, and. other 
regalia, wrought of very fine air. 
inaeod, but rattier dim, as it appeared 
to me ; upon enquiry I found the 
articles haa been made expressly for 
the wandering princes of the House 
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of Bourbon; but the manufacturer, 
to prove hia impartiality, exhibited 
simultaneously a cap of liberty for 
modem French wear, made of the 
self-same vapoury material, the very 
thinnest that ever passed through an 
air-loom. I was assured and have 
reason to believe that this is the only 
cap of the kind worn at present by 
our fanciful French neighbours. 

The Bubble booth, in the same 

S u&rter, was one of the most attruc- 
ve. There I saw bubbles of all 
sizes, forms, and colours, for there is 
air in Faeryland of every tint, and 
the great art of bubble-making struck 
me to consist in dexterously mingling 
sober colours with brilliant ones, so as 
to fascinate the grave as well as the 
gay, and impose on the solemnest 
greybeard as well as on the most 
sanguine young enthusiast. The 
bubbles that seemed most attractive, 
judging by the crowds that stood 
admiring them, were in the form of 
Railway Companies and Provincial 
Banks. But there were not a few 
political and religions bubbles also, 
which I deliberately abstain from de¬ 
scribing, lest I should be suspected of 
being a fairy-agent, and indirectly 
puffing their most objectionable wares. 

Often as I had heard of poetic licen¬ 
ces, it was now for the first time I 
discovered where and by whom they 
were granted. Observing a mob of 
odd-featured people of both sexes, 
their eyes rolling about in a frenzied 
manner, their attire loose and neglect¬ 
ed, and many of them looking as if 
dinners were not matters of routine 
in their daily lives ;—observing them, 
I say, flocking into a place like an 
office, and coming out of it again with 
papers in their hands like writs or 
warrants, I enquired what all this 
meant, and was told that this was the 
Poetic-Iicence-Office, and that the 
gentlemen and ladies going in and out 
were poets and poetesses from every 


part of the world, (numbers from the 
United States) who had come to 
Faeryland to provide themselves with 
instruments so important in their 
vocation. King Oberon must make 
a handsome revenue in this way, as 
handsome perhaps as the Popes some¬ 
times make by the sale of indulgences, 
to which indeed these licences to com¬ 
mit all sorts of poetical crimes bear 
a strong family resemblance. Un¬ 
fortunately, too, the fees payable are 
so ridiculously small, as to place these 
dangerous privileges within the reach 
of the poorest creatures that ever 
stationed themselves on the Muses* 
Hill to beg an obolus from a passing 
bookseller, or at the doorof Genius to 
catch the crumbs that fall from liis 
rich table. 

Nor (to make the matter worse) is 
there any power of revocation exer¬ 
cised. No matter how execrably the 
privilege may be abused, it continues 
m full force ; the only check consist¬ 
ing in the liberty which the public 
happily enjoys of discouraging verse¬ 
mongers and song-writers by steadily 
refusing to read them ; just as we get 
rid of another member of the same 
fraternity, the organ-grinder, from 
before our doors, by firmly declining 
to give him a doit. 

The moBt fascinating booth of the 
next department was that of Messrs. 
Spy and Pry, the celebrated fairy 
opticians ; inventora and jiatentees, 
among other things, of the admirable 
Rosy Spectacles ; an instrument not 
only highly curious, but eminently 
beneficial to the mental vision even 
more than to the physical; and con¬ 
fidently recommended for its success 
in curing one of the most unpleasant 
maladies to which the mind’s eye is 
subject. The properties and uses, 
however, of these Spectacles will l»e 
more suitably treated of in a short 
separate paper which I propose to 
devote to them. 


MOONLIGHT. 

1 . . 

It was a satyr sung under a vine, 

Shaking the grapes in the light of the moon ; 
Wet was nis beard with a rare juicy wine* 
Hark to the cymbal clash ! Hark to its tune ! 
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Welcomo lie played in the mid-forest glade 
To the nymphs who danced nightly unon the green sod, 
Where the hoofs of the satyrs a circle had made, 

As they trod out a measure in praise of their God. 
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3. 

The wind of the midnight crept under each leaf, 
As if it would whisper some tale that it knew, 
For long had it nestled within a wheataheaf, 
And slept in the cup of a lily-bell blue. 


Far away in the west lay a forest of pines, 

Looking over the yellow cliffs into the sea; 

While, perched like a white dove above their dark lines, 
A Temple of Jove held his mystic decree. 

5. 

Leapt out from earth’s bondage beneath its tall fane 
The strength of a torrent all bearded with spray, 
Whilo, like a loud trumpet, it sung to the main, 

And waved like a plume in the moonlight’s bright ray. 


0 *. 

But hark to the cymbal-dash ! Hark to the song 
That steals thro’ the trees liko a spirit of life, 
To seize on the nymphs and to bear them along 
To dance on the sod in a bacchanal strife. 


7. 

Ah ! how could they linger, and hear that sweet lute, 
That the nightingale often had rivalled in vain, 
That weaned from his quarry the tawny-barred brute, 
And fell on the heart like a Bummer-tide rain. 


Oh ! lightly they press thro* the grape* laden vines, 
Singing sweet snatches of silvery song, 

While with a rare beauty each wmte bosom shines, 
As the polished swell rises each note to prolong? 


9. 

Wrapped in a leopard skiu, looped at the waist, 
Lily-bells twisted amid their dark locks, 

Oh ! where were there ever such beings as graced 
The haunts of the satyrs amid the grey rocks. 

10 . 

Hark ! to the hoof-tramp that beats on the ground, 

As they greet tho wood-beauties with many a freak. 
Hark i to the shout as, with hands clasped around, 
The beards of the satyrs brush many a cheek. 
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U. 

Io ! for Bacchus. Io! for the grape. 

The trees seem to spin with tneir dance of delight, 
While like a bright spirit beside each rough shape 
The forms of the wood-nymphs tiing back the moonlight. 

12 . 

They tread like a shadow upon the green sward, 
Leaving the dainty grape plump at their feet; 

Ripe for the hoof of their bacchanal lord, 

To crush as they nimbly keep the time-beat. 

13. 

Into the underwood, from it again, 

Winning the satyrs with many a wile, 

Glancing like rosy lights over a plain, 

Wooing the weary one many a mile. 


14. 

foreheads all beaded like dews on a rose, 

The jwlish is moist on each beautiful limb, 

While brimful of langour their white eyelids close, 
And the leopard-skin droops o’er each waist, lily-slin 


15. 

Reeling the satyr-group shout out their joy, 

Flinging their cymbals away with delight. 

Prancing and bounding as if they’d destroy 
The wine cups that mirror the Queen of the uiglit. 

16 . 

Fiercely they clutch on each beaker of wine, 

Pledging the snowy-limbed nymphs of the dance, 
Their horns twined around with the wreaths of the vine. 
And theSouth’s sultry lire in thcirquick searching glance. 


Dips into the valley the white harvest moon ; 

A fleecy cloud sails o’er the brow of the night; 

From afar on the ear comes the wild mystic rune, 
Where the reeds sway together within the moonlight. 

• 

18. 

The stars draw around them their mantles of blue ; 

The red lips of morn kiss the hills in the east j 
On the golden eared wheat hangs the silver white dew; 
A bee flies away, from a lily released. 


19 . 

But alas ! to the depths of the forest unknown 
Has the saty r-group fled wi (h tl io brigli t ny m pi i s a way, 
And the scene of their revels, deserted and lone, 
Woos the deer lo its rest in the noon of the day. 


4. i. w. 
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with the truth of a Pre-ItapliaeJUe, 
but without his pedantry; while a 
new Pre-Raphaelite, Mr. Burton, an 
Irishman who does credit to his 
country, has painted a fatal duel—a 
cavalier ha* fallen by the hand of a 
Puritan rival, and the tetwiina 
causa, a loving woman, l>cuds over 
the former in misery—and has painted 
it most, thoughtfully. If to these 
notes we add tlmt Baron Marochetti 
has ventured on tinte<l marble in the 
sculpture den ; that Greek forms of 
female loveliness have been sedulously 
and beautifully reproduced by reve¬ 
rent hands ; tlmt the bust-portraits 
are numerous and many of them ex¬ 
cel lent—the William llussell of the 
Crimea, by Tussaud, the Samuel 
Warren, by Carle, being noticeable ; 
and the English Attorney General 
and others, by that best of jolly and 
genial irishmen, John E. Jones, being 
singularly good—and that Maedowcll’s 
exquisite grace, ami Munro'soriginal 
vigour arc well illustrated, we had 
better dose the list, for there are 
thirteen hundred and seventy-six 
works to talk about, and it is late in 
tile month. 

Touching the Poison, there has sel¬ 
dom been a criminal case since that 
of Tlmrtell and Wcare, in which the 
intense in lores! taken by the nation 
in the investigation has l>eeu so en¬ 
tirely jqwiit from any interest in the 
sufferer or his supposed assassin—for 
so the latter must be spoken of, the 
trial still pending as we write. They 
were both members of u the betting 
fraternity,” an institution of the 
country which numbers its exceptional 
list of honourable men, but which,os 
a mass, Represents folly, cunning, and 
dirty rascality. The man who was 
]K)isoned (that he was so is distinctly 
sworn to by the first medical talent 
in England, and the fact may be taken 
as established) was at best a weak 
and, as is also proved, a vulgarly im¬ 
moral man, and the accused person 
was a sporting surgeon. Yet the ex¬ 
citement which the case has caused is 
extraordinary. The late Premier of 
England is daily ou the bench, as is a 
late witty Colonial Secretary, who 
has once been so carried away by the 
interest of the trial, as to forget that, 
he was a mere sjK'etator, and to ask, 
aloud, of one of the officials whether 
a document contained a certain sig¬ 
nature. Demands for admission were 


poured in by the thousand; and happy 
is the man who is permitted to sit, 
day by day, in that stifling court, to 
watch the process by which it is to bo 
discovered whether a country surgeon 
destroyed another betting man. The 
subject is the theme in all circles, 
and even the necessarily disgusting 
medical evidence is rechauffe , from 
day by day, and each step by which 
law is supposed to be gaining upon 
crime is carefully marked. A strong 
array of legal talent musters on both 
sides, the keen, shrewd, resolute At¬ 
torney-General being pitted against 
the eloquent Shea, and the iuuiors 
being nearly all men of mart. No 
point will be lost on either side ; and 
if, ax the Jawvei*H say is the case, a 
trial by jury he the most perfect ma¬ 
chine for disengaging truth from 
falsehood and error, it will seldom 
have been more satisfactorily worked 
than in the investigation now pend¬ 
ing. Perhaps even more important 
than the result of the case itself are 
the deductions that will be drawn 
from the medical evidence which has 
been brought out. Never, since 
the great Oyer of poisoning, have 
the various means of destruction 
which science places within the 
reach of the chemist been laid 
<»i>en more completely to the pub¬ 
lic eye ; and it is far from improbablo 
that certain disastrous results will 
ere long be found to liave arisen from 
the broadcast sowing of a knowledge 
better withheld from the 11011 -pro¬ 
fessional world. Should the balance 
of evidence leave an impression on 
the public mind that a certain poison 
is not to be detected, we may 
have hereafter to regret that every 
syllable uttered by the witnesses has 
been reported so accurately and di¬ 
vulged so extensively. But the im¬ 
mediate interest of society is with the 
decision; and this, in suspense while 
these lines are being written, will be 

S 'ven before they are read. It is un- 
»sirable to enter more accurately into 
the case while it is incomplete, blit it 
is impossible to pass it over while 
enumerating the elements which May 
has introduced into our social inter¬ 
change of opinion. 

And now, touching these Pyro¬ 
technics, the last scintilla of wliich 
will have burned out before publish¬ 
ing-day. The subject occupies us 
very much ; but we are proud to say 
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that London is not thinking w» much 
of (Vherino wheels and Roman can¬ 
dles as of another matter. For once 
we have perfect confidence in tho 
government, it is matter of regret 
that soiik! fatal accidents have already 
happened at Woolwich, and indceil 
more lives, it is stated, have l*e»*u 
lost, in making the jn-ace fivoworks 
than were sacrificed at the Arsenal 
during the whole war. But as re¬ 
gards the result of the tulnnira at tho 
factory we are quite calm. The 
government has plenty of money, 
and, moreover, hits taken up this (ire- 
work show rather obstinately as a 
matter of its own, and will theivfons 
do its best to make that show a worthy 
one. Whether the directors have a new 
plan of their own, or whethor we on¬ 
to hsivensot of “ Temples of Concord,” 
modelled upon the idea of 1814, at 
which theljest artists of theday assist¬ 
ed, we do not care. 1 f the government 
adheres to precedents, the pictures of 
the old show are in the windows in 
Fleet-street; the effect looks fine, and 
our fathers declare that it was splen¬ 
did. But this we leave to the autho¬ 
rities. Wluit we particularly want 
to know is, whether Loudon is to be 
given up that night to the rabble— 
wc mean the dangerous classes—who, 
it i« stated, are organizing for riot 
and burglary. There is a Latin sav¬ 
ing about the memory of past labours 
being jdensant, and it will be very 
gratifying, on the 1st of June, to 
read that we have disquieted our¬ 
selves in vain. But at this present 
writing there is nothing vain in tho 
matter. On that night it is idle to 
expect that a servant will remain at 
home to protect your house. If }*our 
amiable wife and excitable daugh¬ 
ters—to say nothing of young Pickle- 
herring, home from the Rev. Dr. Swish- 
tail’s—wish to see the fire-works, how 
are they to go without you to escort 
and protect them through the mob? 
Argal, the house must be left to it¬ 
self. As for the police, nobody ex¬ 
pects any tiling from them. Even the 
lesson of last year was lost upon 
them ; and on the Trinity Sunday, 
when the demonstration was expect¬ 
ed on account of the stoppage of the 


“ Sabbath music,” they ]>&rniitlod the 
“ roughs ” to rush about Kensington 
(ravdens, breaking the trees, and 
charging all decent |arsons. This 
was the non-interference ]>olicy. If 
that is to Ik* practised on the 2Uth of 
this Mav, woe to Ijondou. Another * 
cause uf our trouble is concerning 
the illuminations. Noltody wants to 
light up at all ; ami ns the shows 
will with everybody l>e the Parks, 
why, if you please, should we illu¬ 
minate without a chance of specta¬ 
tors? But the government “ serins 
t«» wish it,” and this will lie hint 
enough, and snore* than enough, for 
the patriotic glaziers audtkcii aeoon - 
plices, the “ roughs.” t)n the whole, 
therefore, we are looking forward to 
this national ivjoiciug with most 
uncomfortable auticijuitions ; f<»r 
while we are being crushed and 
trodden on in the Parks, wo 
shall be iv fleeting thnt our houses 
are Wing pillaged and our windows 
smashed. “ May the event prove 
letter than our thoughts;” but we 
have a notion that we shall lx* made 
to retuendier the Peace rejoicings 
pivtty much as King Herod intend¬ 
ed that his subjects slum Id remember 
his decease, that is, by virtue of sonic 
excessive private disagreeables. But. 
never mind—up with the rockets ! 
lxd, us have Catherine wheels in hon¬ 
our of Russian hereditary jadicy, 
likely to triuniuh in t'ircassia if not 
elsewhere; Jack-in-the-boxes for con- 
. fltitutioual statesmen, who pop up with 
education schemes, and then disap¬ 
pear'; Maroons to imitate cannon for 
fleets whose commanders do every¬ 
thing but fight ; Roman candles for 
Austria and the glorious concordat; 
and Serpents—but no, we must not be 
personal. But “ when w T e have w va¬ 
ried ourselves with base comparisons,” 
it is probable that we shall see a very 
grand sight; and it sjleaks well for our 
gentlemanly and liberal character as 
a nation, that having so very little to 
be thankful for, we shall have testified 
our gratitude by ko overwhelming a 
manifestation as that we are now 
preparing with the fear and trembling 
aforesaid. 

London, J i<nj 20t/i. 
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MEMORIALS OP WELLINGTON. 

' Con«rrT»la tnU Alia oUjue Eoropa U'mmphb 
lurioUm bell® Tt coluerc Durem t 
Nunn umbrala gcrin Civlll ijtnpur.* Quwoft, 

Ul d««:l /am* gloria null* Tu«." 

' Europe and A% ia. fared bj Thee, rroclalm 
Iuvineible In War thy dentlilea* mime i 
Now round Thy Browt the CWiC 0*h we twin®, 
Tlml every earthly glory may be Thine." 


These Jines were written by the late 
Marquis Wellesley in his eighty-first 
year, uhd were intended to be engraved 
on the civic statue of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, erected by the citizens of Lon. 
don, in front of the Koval Exchange, 
in 1841. They appear in n small vo¬ 
lume of classical poems, entitled “ Pri¬ 
mitive ct Reliquia;,” privately printed „ 
by tJie noble marquis, and distributed 
amongst his intimate friends a short 
lime before his death. The l>atin Hows 
easily and is not inelegant, b:ft by no 
means equal to other sjH’citnens in the 
same collection. Lord Wellesley was 
an accomplished scholar, who retained 
his early love of Greek and Homan lore 
to tbe latest period of his existence. ] Ie 
valued, and solaced himself in the de¬ 
cline of life with his Etonian reminis¬ 
cences, as much as he prized the fame 
and honours derived from his Indian go¬ 
vernment and other high public offices. 

A pen so gifted should have resumed 
the theme, and have composed a more 
elaborate ‘eulogium on hia illustrious 
brother. We have reaSo^gfo believe 
that he meditated something of the 
kind, but died too soon for its accom¬ 
plishment. The aim was ambitious, 
but might have missed the mark. A 
-happy subject and a favouring will do 
not always produce the desired object. 
Genius is arbitrary and wayward, and 
sometimes’ refuses to bo fettered by 
rule or inclination. Waller was uc^e i- 
, ingly anxious to propijjale Chattel 

VOX*. XLIt-NO. CCI&YfL • ’ / 


II. by a complimentary ode, but 
it proved tame compared with his ear¬ 
lier panegyric on Cromwell; and when 
the good-tempered monarch told him,, 
this without being affronted, an<J in¬ 
quired the reason, the poet adroitly 
answered, “May it please your Sl«-‘ 
jesty, it is much easier to describe fic¬ 
tion than truth.'' Personal friends, 
relatives, or intimate associates, are • 
not always the happiest eulogist*! 
Poets In particular write with more 
fervour, move genuine eUm, when deal¬ 
ing with imaginsiry or remote subjects, 
than when commemorating events and 
persons belonging to their own limes. 
Claudian may be quoted as an excep¬ 
tion. His praises of his patron, Stili- 
cho, compete in style ana composition 
with the tot efforts of the Augustan 
age, and drew from Scaliger (no lenient 
criiic) the admission, that he has cpm- 

C nsated for the poverty of his matter, 
the purity of bis language, (be fcap- 

S bioss of his expressions, and the 
dy of his numbers. 4 ‘ 

In studying the character and traps-- 
actions of the gifted few who have’ 
held in Ibeir hunds the defitipies of; 
and who pi ay' be 
the selected insirunjw 


nations, 
upon as 

through whom the mighty inchoates- 
which regulate the world are car-ri&it 
out to their ordained 
equally instructive and agreeable 
turn sometimes . from the 


solemn i 



«> f wm;m 



5 m ciewSefc' 
■ ififthter fiddtfof anecdote, evefy-; 1 index to. bi«. onesoperated character. 
'.‘■Say’rbdti'ne, 1 or ordinary incident;. to It was long said and fought that the 

- 860 ' greatness without its external great Duke had preserved a complete 

• Attendants;/to gaze closely on the chainofmeraoranda l notes,andreflec- 
*• objects of our habitual respect and ad- tions, on which he intended, in the 

! iftiration in their.intervals of domes- leisure of repose, when full of years 

’ tic privacy and familiar intercourse, and honours, to construct an autobio- 

when, for a*scason, they have put off graphy of his public career; and then, 
the cumbrous panoply of command, when this idea was abandoned, that 
and are no longer fenced in by the his papers either were, or wrtfld be 

barriers of ceremony. In this View, committed to the late Sir George 

such volumes as those wo now propose to Murray, his confidential quartermas- 
giuncc through hastily, Are invested with tcr-general, to be revised and pub- 
n peculiar interest, which will never lished under his auspices. Whatever 
fail to prove acceptable to the general may have been the intention, neither 
reader. * Great men aro not always of these plans were ever carried into 
mounted on the stilts of offico. They effect; nor has it yet transpired that 
unbend like ordinary mortals, and re- any papers were left by his Grace 
•. cruit while they appear to relax the which may become valuable for liisfco- 
energies of mind and body by simple rieal purposes, beyond those with which 
recreation. the public are already familiar. Sir 

•The death of the Duke of Welling- William Napier’s “Historyof thcPe- 
ton naturally gave rise to many publu ninsular War" may seem to render any 
cations respecting his life and career, fnturc commentary on those memorable 
some of which, long written, had been campaigns (comprised between 1808 
suppressed for various reasons until and 1814) equally hopeless and super- 

* that event occurred. Others sprang Jiooua; yet it has been stated in print 
into existence on the spur of the mo- that Sir George Murray considered it 
ment, and not a few were suggested by incomplete, and said, emphatically, that 
the increased popularity of the subject, it was not the bonk ; and the Duke of 
arising from Lis recent loss, and the Wellington himself recorded in a pub- 
deep, 0 fervent, national regret with lished letter, that although he enter- 
which men of all parties concurred in - taiued the highest respect for tho 
doing homage to his character, and in author, he had not. read his history, 
rendering a just tribute of respect and lest he should become entangled in au 
reverence to his memory. The sub- endless controversy. Biographies of 
jeeb will not easily tire, and ninny more illustrious monarchs and ministers, of 
volumes will yet be turned eagerly over great generals and statesmen, written 
before it may bo pronounced effete or during their lives, must of necessity be 
wearisome. When all is done, as every- incomplete, and composed with re- 
tbingmust end at last—when eloquence serve, or from one-sided information. 
andianguagohaYO exhausted their pow- Important documents are often with¬ 
er and variety, and when the historian held through delicacy, which ceases to 
has adorned impressive fact with tho ail- influence with the lapse of time, and 
Vantages of styleandthe charms ofcom- when the parties referred to are no 
position, his own published despatch- longer actors in the busy scene. Such 
es and orders will be selected in prefe- memoirs cannot be entirely divested of 
renco, as exhibiting the truest reflex of partisanship, and must be tinged by 
his mind and opinions, the most faithful the very diversified feelings of in- 


* t. “ Private' Journal of F. S. Larpent, Esq., Judge Advocate-General of the British 
.Forces in thq Peninsula, from 1812 to tho close of the Pcninsalar War." Edited by Sir 
George Lsrpent, Bart. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. London : Bentley. 1853. 

.2. “ Passages from My Life; together with Memoirs of the Campaign ofl818 and 1814." 
By Baron Von Muffling, r 8vo. London: Bentley. 1853. 

8. Three Years with the l)uho of Wellington In Private Life." By an Ex-Aid-de-Cnmp. 
Crown 8vo. London: Saunders and Otley. 1853. 

4. “ The Duke of Wellington.” By Jules MaureL Translated by Lord Ellesmere, Cr. 8vo. 
London: Murray. 1853. 

o. “ Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington; a Disoourse delivered by Lord Elles¬ 
mere." Crown 8 vo, London; Murray. 1862. * • 



terested supporters, or political op-' 
ponents. In neither case are they to 
be dejiended on. Private friendship, 
or individual admiration, will colour 
• highly on the one side; while party 
virulence, or personal dislike, will dis¬ 
tort to Utter deformity on the other. 
Historians reciprocate accusations of 
this bias in good set terms, and witlu 
out edremony. A noble contemporary, 
whose literary labours in the same 
walk are many and popular, pro¬ 
nounced of Sir Win. Napier's work^hafc 
it was a good French history oWhe 
Peninsular war; and Napier has said of 
Southey’s, that it would be difficult to 
apply to a more copious source of 
error. In all probability, some future 
Tacitus or Napier will give the next 

E Mention but one, “ A History of the 
ife and Times of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington,” in a tone of clear, un¬ 
compromising truth, which shall en¬ 
dure while the language lusts, ns a 
text-book for the youth of England to 
study from ns they udinirf. Wo feel 
quite satisfied that when this book is 
written, the character it describes will 
stand on a more lofty pinnacle even 
than it does at present; tested by time 
and reflection, and like gold purified 
by fire, it will obtain additional value 
from the ordeal of increasing investi¬ 
gation. In tho meanwhile, we hail 
with avidity and thankfulness, all that 
falls from the pens of those who know 
and associated with him; who either 
served under his command, or enjoyed 
his personal confidence. From (ill we 
learn something new, and that some¬ 
thing we should regret if it were lost. 
Poetry, too, has been summoned to do 
honour to the mighty dead; but we 
cannot say. that the tuneful Nine, al¬ 
though invoked by many, have re- 

S onded warmly to the call — either 
irnassus is slumbering or deserted. 
The present age is too deeply immersed 
in speculative science, in philosophical 
and theological theories, in,calcula¬ 
tions of worldly profit and loss, to be¬ 
come absorbed or enthusiastic in the 
* higher regions of poetical imagination. 
Nothing m this way, in our humble 


. opinion, has gone beyond mediocrity, 
scarcely reaching the level of Addison’s 
panegyric on Marlborough, which, 
judged by comparison, cannot rate at 
an exalted standard, and has but one 
passage of pretension—the well-known 
simile of tho angel. Wc scarcely 
think the whole composition, even if 
wo were to threw in the mass of the 
late effusions on Ihe Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, worth the single impromptu epi¬ 
gram (by a writer whose name is not 
given), on hearing that the Duchess of 
Marlborough bad offered £500 for the 
best poem on the Duke’s life and ac¬ 
tions.* Wc never heard that he re¬ 
ceived the reward. Although we cer¬ 
tainly think his ready compliment 
deserved it. Even money, the univer¬ 
sal talisman, tho veritable aurum pah 
.pahilo itself, cannot always awaken 
the fire of geuius. Several years ago, 
the lessee of the Haymorket Theatre 
offered £500 for the best prize come¬ 
dy. The pay was liberal, and the com¬ 
petitors many. 'The appointed com¬ 
mittee selected the best specimen that 
ofiered, but the public set no seal on 
the decision. The play soon diod, and 
never rctugicd the manager the money 
it had cost him. When the real .“Re¬ 
jected Addresses” for the opening of 
Drury-lane were published, not "one 
possessed a spark of poetry, or a single 
claim to consideration. Amongst the 
tributary odes and elegies on the Duke 
of Wellington, there are, of course, 
some two or three better than the rest; 
but none that will enhance the reputa¬ 
tion of the writers, or the glory of the 
deceased. Shakspeare speaks of a 
“ bad epitaph” as a very undesirable 
appendage. A commonplace com¬ 
memorative poem is not more to bo 
coveted. Heroic deeds demand, and 
should create exalted verse ; but al¬ 
though the names and actions of 
Achilles, Hector, and Agamemnon 
are much indebted to the majestic 
muse of Homer, it is surely better • 
for departed greatness to remain un¬ 
sung, than to l>e laboriously threno- 
dised by harps that sound faintly, and. ■ 
without the ewoll of lofty inspiration, 


• “Five hundred pounds! too small a boon, 
To put die poet’s muse in tune. 

That nothing might «sra|>o her ; 
Should she rehearse the endless story 
Of the immortal ChurcbUPa glory, 

It scarce would buy the paper !’• 
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,'■ l^i us mdiilge the how that ApoDo 
- Stf Hereafter, place his lyre m the 
■ hands of some future Virgil, Tasso, 

‘ Miltort, or Bvron; and assist him to 
breath a poetical chaplet in honour of 
1 fho great Puke, which shall embellish 
and crown the long labours of the his¬ 
torian and biographer. 

Air. Larpcnt’s journal consists of a 
series of lettere written from head¬ 
quarters, to which he wus attached by 
his office, to his step-mother in Eng¬ 
land, solely for private information, 
and without any view to future pub¬ 
licity. The style is eusy and familiar, 
exhibiting neither effort nor pretence at 
laboured effects, sometimes even home¬ 
ly and tautological, but wo think the 
editor has done wisely in leaving the 
letters untouched and tin revised, lie 
observes with truth, in a-short pro-' 
face, that the simplicity of the style, 
and the minute details, throw over the 
journal a charm of truth and reality, 
which a more studied composition 
would npt have possessed. In their 
present state, tho letters carry internal 
evidence of conveying impressions as 
thev arose, and of detailing events as 
they occurred. The wrif r had no 
timo to polish his sentences, or arrange 
them according to critical rules. The 
book reads freshly and agreeably, ami 
we feel satisfied that the author invents 
nothing to give it a more attractive 
colouring. There, arc many who have 
accustomed themselves to think and 
read of war as of a grand melodrama¬ 
tic spectacle, composed almoft entirely 
of “pride, pomp, and circumstance;" 
who lose sight of the groans, the tears 
and suffering, the crime, the license, 
and devastation; who hear and see 
only the imposing flourishes of trum¬ 
pets, the thrillin'? sounds of triumphal 
marches, the glillering of variegated 
uniforms, and the loud pealing of artil¬ 
lery, with the waving of banners, and 
the shouts of excited multitudes. 1 he 
• perusal of these volumes will abate 
their admiration, and qualify their en¬ 
thusiasm. There is enough of glory’ * 
but the true features of the appalling 
drama are here faithfully depicted, 
‘ frith the uccunmammerits of misery and 
privation—inflicted and endured to an 
. extent, which may impress on all who 
look only on the surface, and sufler 
themselves ..to be carried away .by 


names, the fcarful reapdWtbilitV of 
aggressive war, the crime of inordi¬ 
nate ambition, axld the evils thereby 
entailed on present and future genera¬ 
tion. During- the six years pf the 
Peninsular struggle, there perished, in 
round numbers, and their bones , he 
bleaching on the hills of Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Frande, 40,600 British 
soldiers, and more than 400,000 Spa. 
niards. Portuguese, and Frenchmen, 
including peasants, their wives and 
chiflfon, and other- unoffending inha¬ 
bitants. Neurly half a million souls, 
who otherwise might have lived and 
died in peaceful avocation and utility, 
and all for what ?— 

.. To nrell one Mooted chief* unwholesome reign, 
Ami fcrilli»y the field that each pretend, to gAiu. 

Mr. Larpent joined the arniy in 
Spain at a critical time, during tho 
somewhat hurried retreat from Burgos, 
when a great triumph bad beeu iul- 
lowed by a temporary and unexpected 
reverne. The defection or disobe¬ 
dience of the Spanish generals* parti- 
cularly Ballasteros, had enabled tho 
French to unite the armies of the 
south, centre, aud north, under Sou It, 
forming one overwhelming mass, which 
Lord Wellington, from inferior num¬ 
bers, was unable to meet, and wa?, 
therefore, obliged to relinquish his occu¬ 
pation of Madrid, and reiirc towards 
the northern frontiers of Portugal, re¬ 
taining no immediute advantages Irom 
his great victory of Salamanca, beyond 

the laising of the siege of Cadiz, and 
the abandonment of Andalusia by the 
enemy. It is by no means evident 
that the capture of Burgos would have 
enabled'the English general to hold 
his ground, although it would have 
given him a hrm uppui ior his left, aud 
might have sustained an advanced po¬ 
sition. But as in the previous cases 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, it 
became necessary to snatch the for¬ 
tress from the enemy by a given date, 
or not at all. Tho ordinary siege 
meanB, os usual, were deficient, and the 
irregular approaches by sap proved to 
be unavailing. The allied army was 
forced to retire, closely pursued by the 
French, who picked up many stragglers, 
but lost more than one favourable op¬ 
portunity, and finally did nothing, with 
a powerful force, well concentrated, and 


• M Chflde Bkoli" Canto l 



commanded by their ablest marshal. 
The increasing activity of' the' war, 
with the vicissitudes of service, engen¬ 
dered many irregularities, and courts- 
martial 'became frequent. The Duke 
of Wcllington, anxious that those should 
be conducted with as close a consistency 
as possible to established rules, al¬ 
though in many respecU the military 
code dispenses with tho formalities of 
civil practice, had applied for a regular 
legal practitioner to fill the impor¬ 
tant frost of judge advocate-general 
to the army under his command. 
Mr. Larpent was appointed to the 
office in 1812, and continued from the 
time of his arrival to manage all the 
courts-umrtial that occurred, and to 
move with the head-quarters, until the 
last detachment returned to England 
from Bordeaux, in 1814. It had be¬ 
come highly necessary that ft profes¬ 
sional lawyer, with competent expe¬ 
rience, should be appointed to this 
duty, which had often been discharged 
by regimental oificers, recommended 
by a certain readiness with the pen, 
by private interest, or by a confused 
smattering of the technicalities ga¬ 
thered from a slight perusal of such 
scanty volumes on military jurispru¬ 
dence as were ftt that time accessible. 
These unqualified functionaries soon 
began to tulk of Grotius, PuflVndorfF, 
Vittel, and Coke upon Littleton, as 
solemnly as if they had kept their 
terms in Lincoln’s Inn or tho Temple, 
in the regular form, and had worn wig 
and gown on many circuits. But they 
made strange mistakes, and scanty 
justice was sometimes administered by 
the tribunals they undertook to in¬ 
struct in the way iu which they should 
go. Once within our own experience 
we heard a general officer, as president 
of a court-martial, in a case nearly ap¬ 
proaching life and death, lay down, 
under the suggestion of his military 
counsel, that it was not necessary for 
the prosecutor to substantiate the 
charge, but that the prisoner must first 
establish his innocence. The court 
would have proceeded on this learned 
showing, had not a very young mem¬ 
ber ventured modestly to suggest, 
that they were directly and ingeniously 
inverting the fundamental principle of 
all English law, which holds every sup¬ 
posed criminal innocent until his al¬ 
leged guilt is proved. Military tribu¬ 
nals are good courts of honour, and 
discharge their duties conscientiously. 



but they are sometime* pressed for 
time, are not very susceptible of legal 
quibbles, and a little careless as 1 to mi¬ 
nute particulars. Our readers will re¬ 
member the conclusive logic of the 
Black Douglas in the ** Fair Maid of 
Perth,’’ when, sitting on the trial of Sir 
John Ramorny ami I)wining for the 
murder of the Duke of Roth say. Tho 
Lord Balveny descended to toll him 
that the criminals were already exe¬ 
cuted. ** Then there is no further use 
in the trial,” said the Earl, •* how 
say you, good men of inquest, were 
these men guilty of high treason—ay or 
no?” u Guilty” exclaimed the obse¬ 
quious iqquest, with edifying unani¬ 
mity, " we need no further evidence.” 

Mr. Larpent arrived ftt head-quar¬ 
ters. at Rueda, on the 5th November, 
1812, and \vo» immediately introduced 
to the Great Captain, who received 
him very courteously, nnd forthwith 
transmitted to him filly eases against 
officers, to be examined as t5 the suffi¬ 
ciency of evidence, lie soon appear* 
to have obtained the good opinion of 
Lord Wellington, and to have been 
admitted to as much of his confidence 
as he usually communicated to thoso 
subordinates who satisfied without tor¬ 
menting biin. He had a great dislike 
to all ofliciuls who gave unnecessary 
trouble, and made a great fuss about 
nothing. Mr. Larpent speedily disco¬ 
vered the clear decisive character of 
his commander, the control he exer¬ 
cised by the supremacy of mind and 
quick decision, and tho total absence 
of** humbug” in all the arrangements 
at head-quarters. On more than one 
occasion, at dinner, the conversation 
turned on the celebrated letters of 
** Vetus,” in the Times , which were 
then causing much remark, and were 
considered by many the most pun¬ 
gent and ably written political essays 
since the days of Junius, Tho general 
purport of these letters was a whole¬ 
some and well-deserved condemnation, 
of the ministry for allowing the Spanish 
war to languish for want of adequate 
supplies, while the grand resources 
of the nation were exhausted in the 
fatal aud fruitless expedition to Wal- 
chcren. We have often wondered they 
were not re-published in a separate 
volume, not only from the interest Of * 
the subject, but from thuir undoubted 
pretensions as literary efforts of no Or ¬ 
dinary mind. Wc are not aware thai-i 
the authgr has ever been ascertained, 



but many thought, and it was com¬ 
monly reported then and after, that 
they were written by Lord Wellesley, 
from the warm culogiuins they con¬ 
tained on his brother, and the corro¬ 
borating circumstance that about this 
time he retired from the ipinistry, in 
disgust at the wavering dispositions of 
the cabinet, and the incompetence of 
some of his colleagues. If Lord Wel¬ 
lesley wrote the letters of “ Vetus," 
Lora Wellington was certainly igno¬ 
rant of the fact. Mr. Larpent *ays 

“ A few days since, at dinner at Ioid Wel¬ 
lington's, he got upon the subject of 4 Vetun* 
(the subject had txen inti educed before). 
He said he thought ho knew the author, and 
that he had been in India—not rflackiutoah 
as reported here. Ih* then went on to say he 
did not think much of ‘YetusV letters; that 
many of his facts ns to this country were 
quite without foundation ; that neither 1 Vo¬ 
tes,* nor the O. P.’a, nor Lord Wellesley knew 
anything about the war here, and what 
could or could not be done; that he fully be¬ 
lieved Government had dour nil they could; 
that the men who did come could not have 
been hero sooner, and perhaps had better 
have come still later. Mofe cavalry he could 
not have employed had he had them at Lis¬ 
bon, for want of transport for food ; that when 
lie advanced formerly to Talavera, ho left 
several thousand men aWLisbon. because he 
could not supply them if with the army. Iii 
uliort, ho said, Lord Wellesley know nothing 
about the matter, and that he had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the Government at 
home. All this made several of us stare. I 
am told Lord Wellington was very ungry 
with Lord Wellesley for his resignation, and 
hardly spoke to any one for some days after 
he hail heard the fact.’’* 

It was commonly said that Sir John 
Moore was sacrificed because he had 
no parliamentary or cabinet interest, 
and that Lord Wellington, on the con¬ 
trary, owed much to both, and par¬ 
ticularly to the commanding influence 
of his brother. It is quite dear that 
Lord Wellesley retired from office at 
the exact crisis, when his abilities and 
influence would have been more valu¬ 
able than ever to Lord Wellington. 
But the latter waa now strong enough 
to rest exclusively on his own name 
and pretensions, which obtained for 
him tbJl power, such as no delegated 


English general had ever exercised 
since ^Cromwell received Commission 
from the Long Parliament. . 

Mr. Larpent gives great credit to 
Sir George Murray, and seems to con¬ 
sider him as, noxt to the Duke, the 
foremost man of the army. There can 
be no doubt lie was an excellent 
quaru»rm;i*ter-gcneral, and that the 
office requires a clear head, and an exe¬ 
cutive genius; but Sir G. Murray 
never had the good fortune to be tiled 
in a separate command ; his qq^lities, 
therefore, as an efficient leader not 
having )>een tested, are scarcely open 
to discussion. Many snid he was to the 
Duke what Bertbicr was to Napoleon, 
and that neither of the great modern 
captains could have got on without his 
right hand. Those who were better 
informed smiled At both conclusions, 
and knew how far they were removed 
from the fuct. In some respects it was 
no very desirable compliment to be 
compared to Berthier. lie damaged 
long wavs of faithful service by ntfher 
a buried adieu of his old master and 
fricud at Fontainebleau, and was re¬ 
garded by his brother generals and mar¬ 
shals as a plodding official drudge, who 
never originated an idea, or suggested 
a remedy for a disaster. 

Mr. Larpent tells some amusing 
anecdotes of tliv gallant General 
Kobert Craufurd, who commanded 
the light division, and fell at the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. Like 
Sir David Baird, he was never happy 
except when under fire, and had no 
business to lead a storming party, 
which might have been more .fitly 
consigned to a brigadier or a regi¬ 
mental colonel. English generals often 
throw away their lives as subal¬ 
tern officers, in a manner which 1ms 
occasioned much animadver&ion, and 
some jeers amongst our enemies. It is 
seldom necessary for the leader of a 
division to act the part of a grenadier, 
although there arc times and places 
when example ensures victory. Ctcsar 
in the battle against the Ncrvii, and 
again at Munda, Alexander at Grani- 
cus and Oxydrace, Bonaparte at Lodi 
und Areola, Wolfe at Quebec, and 
Wellington at Waterloo, were cases 


* Immediately after this passage, Mr. Lirpent adds—“Lord Paget lias just sent up hero 
two of the hussars to wait on ity lord the peer.* 1 This is a mistake for some other name; 
Lord Paget (afterwards Earl vf Uxbfidg?, now Marquis of Anglesey) was not at this time 
in the Peniumla. , . • ' • 
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where the personal exposure of'the 
commandcr-in-cbief contributed ma¬ 
terially to the result. But the immo¬ 
lation of Cranford at Ciudad Rodrigo 
in *1812, was as gratuitous and un¬ 
necessary as that of the veteran Sale 
at Moodkce in 1845, where he had 
nothing to do, aud where his proper 
place as quarter-master general was 
anywhere but where his courage car¬ 
ried him. Craufard with all his 
brilliant qualities was dangerous, antf 
not so implicitly to be trusted as Lord 
Hill, of whom the Duke said, “be is 
immovable and steady as a rock; what¬ 
ever 1 toll him to do, 1 am sure it will 
be done to the Jotter.” Mr. Lurpent 
says of this dashing officer— 

“ I have heard a number of anecdote* of 
General Crauturd. He was very clever ami 
knowing in his profession all admit, and led 
on his division to the day of liis death in 
mo*l gallant style; bet Lord Wellington 
never knew ivhat he would do. lie con¬ 
stantly acted in his own way, contrary to 
oi dors; and a.< he commanded the advanced 
division, at times perplexed Lord Wellington 
considerably, who never could be sine where 
lie was. On one occasion, near Guiimldo, 
lie remained across a river by himself—that 
tu, only with his own division—nearly a 
whole day after he was called in by Lord 
Wellington, lie sold he knew he could 
defend his position. Lord Wellington, when 
lie cume buck, only said, 1 J am glad to sco 
you safe, Cnuifurd.’ The latter replied, 
4 Oh, I was in no danger, 1 assure yon.’ 
1 But I was, from your conduct,’ said Lord 
Wellington. Upon which Craufanl ob¬ 
served, 1 He is d-h emsty to-day! ’ 

Lord Wellington know bis merits and 
humoured him. It was surprising what he 
bore from him at times. ’ 

Craulurd in 1810, when Massena 
invaded Portugal, kept his single corps 
for two months within a march or two 
of the French army, laid the country 
under contribution for bis support, 
intercepted the French foraging par¬ 
ties, and, finally, fought 40,000 men 
for a whole day on the Con, with the 
river at bis back, and carried off his 
division, yiflicting on the enemy a 
heavier loss than heisnstained. Ilis 
tactics wore faulty, but bis gallantry 
was excessive; and the action, though 
an error, was a brilliant episode which 
astonished the enemy not a little. 

Sir W. Napier, whose praise is the 
more valuable, as not being easily 
obtained or indiscriminately bestowed, 
says of Craufurd, in conjunction with 


Pioton, that both were officers of mark 
.and pretension, but adds, that they 
were insubordiuato to their superiors 
and har.sh in command. Hat! Crau¬ 
furd lived, he would undoubtedly have 
risen to higher distinction and much 
more exalted rank, but he lacked the 
coolness to manage a great battle, and 
the head to plan a complicated cam¬ 
paign. 

Spain is a difficult country to make 
war in, and many reputations have 
been withered in the attempt. Henry 
IV. of France, who was not only a 
daring soldier, but a skilful general, 
declared that it was hopeless to carry 
on military operations in that country, 
for that small armies would be beaten, 
and large ones starved. Now, the 
Duke ol Wellington carried on war in 
Spain for six years, with small armies 
and large ones, and without being 
either beaten or starved. It is true 
he sufTered much from the imbecility of 
native cabinets, the incompetence of 
the Spanish generals* and the constant 
l>oltroonerv of the regular troops; until 
he declared, with bitterness of spirit, 
after the fruits of Tnlavera were 
wrested from him, 41 1 hare famed in 
many troubled waters, but Spanish 
waters l will never fish in again. 4 * 

In May, 18Id, the British array 
broke up from the frontiers of Portu¬ 
gal, which Lord Wellington looked on 
for the last time.; and then com¬ 
menced that brilliant march which 
found him in the following year, after 
a series of victories and perpetual 
fighting, iu possession of Toulouse and 
Bordeaux, and in a fair way of real¬ 
ising Lord Liverpool's prognosticated 
march to Paris, so long looked upon 
and laughed at as an idle chimera. 
The invasion of the sacred territory of 
France was to bo the signal of utter 
and irretrievable ruin to the iuvadors, 
who, on the contrary, ofleu found 
themselves more kindly received, and 
treated with a more cordial welcome, 
than on the supposed friendly soil 
of Spain. Lord Wellington' was at ' 
one 'time more apprehensive of his 
allies in his rear than of the enemy in 
his front, and was by no means confi¬ 
dent that he should not be compelled. 
to fight his way back through the pea* 
pie tie bad liberated. The French-, 
relinquished Burgos without a Btrug-* 
gle, and retired behind the Ebro. 
Dubreton abandoned his impregnable < 
castle, and by offering no opportunity 1 
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; fbfc* iecond investment, prevented 
' ‘ bwiory from recording of tbe Duke as 
of Marlborough, that he never besieged 
a town which he did not take. After 
the rierujive day ' of Vitloria, the 
French fought against hope, and with 
the certain and discouraging prestige 
of defeat, but they struggled gallantly 
aud pertinaciously; and Soult con¬ 
tinued to uphold the falling cause of 
bis master with a fidelity that gained 
for him universal applause. Mr. Lar- 
pent, although a non-eombalant, con¬ 
trived to expose himself to many 
dangers, and at last was taken prisoner, 
but he was soon released through tho 
application of Lord Wellington, and 
‘the intercession of General Count 
Giifttn, to whose lady he had showu 
courtesy and kindness when she was 
left with many other fair captives 
amongst the spoils of Vittoria. The 
Jady, it appears, was renowned for her 
gallantries, but her husband, incredu¬ 
lous us Bclisaiius, turned a deaf ear to 
all these idlektorics, and never suffered 
them to disturb his domestic quiet. 

Mr. Larpcnt s'peaks in rather dis- 

f araging. terms of the Guards and 
lousehold Cavalry, whom he con¬ 
siders as less hardy warriors, and less 
effective in the field, than the ordinary 
battalions and squadrons of the work¬ 
ing line. 

“Tho Life-Guafds and Blue*” he says, 
“looked well on tlieir entrance into Pjlen- 
tia, and on their inarch yesterday; the for¬ 
mer, however, seem dull and out of spirits, 
and have some sore Lacks among their homes. 
The Blue* seem much more up to the thing, 
but they are neither of them very fit for ge¬ 
neral service here. Lord Wellington saves 
them up for some grand coup , houses them 
when he can, and takes care of them.’* 


When we remember that these Pata- 

f oniim householders, and their mount, 
ad cost the country, man by man. at 
least £300 before they got to Vittoria, 
we need scarcely wonder that a prudent 
general should hesitate to bring such 
costly warriors into action, unless an 
opportunity offered of sending them 
in to finish, as theroay in the ring, 
and as they after wares (lid so manfully 
at Waterloo. ^ 

Mr. Larpent contrived to got a good 


vie^r, without being exposed to much 
danger, of the grand field-day of Vit¬ 
toria,* of which, and of the state of tho 
ground and city after the buttle, when 
strewed with the whole materiel of the 
French army, he gives an. animated 
account, as nlso of his accidental ren¬ 
contre with the Countess de Gazan. 
It appears that about £250,000 in hard 
cash, in gold, was taken with the 
Jjrencli military chest at Vittoria, but 
a veiy small portion found its way into 
tbe public coffers.. Our author says 
ou this subject— 

“Much was certainly plundered by the 
natives and soldiers, the latter offering nine 
dollar* f<*r a guinea for ilic sake of carriage. 
Lord Wellington, however, has his suspicions 
of pillage by the civil department* ; he has 
also boat < 1, various stories of money taken on 
tho road back from Vitloria. 1 do not know 
what may come of this; I have made out 
but littlehadifuctory as yet; 1 think, how¬ 
ever, one gentleman 1 exam hud yesterday 
intended to kcv|> t«*u thousand dollars. At 
the f.-uiio time, the umler-Linding that this 
was ail fair scorns pretty general." 


This much is quite certain, that 
large sums ofrmoney were privately ap¬ 
propriated from the spoils of Vittoria, 
and that the high authorities passed 
I he matter, ow without any very 
rigid investigation. . During Sir John 
Moore's retreat to Corunna, in 1809, 
much treasure was abandoned on the 
road, from iho constant deaths of tho 
earring**-mules, and the impossibility 
of trans|>orting it further. The casks 
containing dollars were broken in, and 
the. money thrown down the ravines, 
whence it was afterwards gathered up by 
the peasants and the pursuing enemy. 
An English soldier s wife collected as 
many dollars as she was able to cany, 
and placed them round her waist. De¬ 
spite the fatigue of long marches and 
scanty food, she arrived safely at tho 
place of embarkation with tfie prize. 
But on stepping into a boat, her foot 
slipped over the gunwale, when she 
sank immediately ami never rose again. 
The weight of tie dollars, from which 
she was unable to cxtricAe herself, 
produced tbe unlocked for Catastrophe. 
We are rather startled to find at page 
257, vol. i., the following passage. 


• Ho was scarcely as comfortable m Campbell the poet at Hohenlinden, or Lord Hutchin¬ 
son at Fri«dUnd, who severally witnessed thifrtwo great battles from the steeple of a neigh¬ 
bouring church. 



amongst military readers:— 

44 In marching, our men have no chance 
at ull with the French. The latter beat 
them hollow, and, 1 believe, principally ow- 
kig to their being a more intelligent set of 
beings, seeing couanquuncca more, and feeling 
tb..m. This makes them sober and orderly 
whenever it becomes material, and on a 
pinch their exertions and individual activity 
are astonishing. Our men get sulky and 
denperate, drink excessively, ami become 
daily more weak ami unable to proceed, 
principally from their own conduct. They 
eat voraciously when opfiortunity offers, after 
having had short fare. This brings on 
fluxes, &c. In eatvy reflect, exempt cournye, 
thy ore vary inferior soldiers to the Fi'ench 
and Germans. When the two divisions, the 
4th and Light,* crossed through Tafnlla the 
day before josterd.iy, the more $oldier-hke 
appearance uml conduct of the foreigners, v 
though in person naturally inferior, was very 
mortifying. Lord Wcllinylon ftM it much, 
and is much hurt." 

Without impugning in the slightest 
degree the vuluo^of Mr. Lurpent's ge¬ 
neral observations or the merit of his 
book—on a pdroly military point we 
can scarcely consider a non-combatant 
nnd civilian as a competent authority. 
11U professional duties and judicial 
capacity brought him much more in 
personal contact with the delinquents 
—|ho drones, scamps, andwa/tngcrerat 
of the army—than with the hardy 
veterans and able men who constitute 
the staple; while the former include 
only the exceptions in a well-organised 
regiment. It cannot be disputed that 
drunkenness has ever been the bane 
Hod besetting sin of the three gallant 
nations who compose the British nrmv, 
and all are prone to become disorderly 
and insubordinate, to straggle anti 
plunder, on a retreat. But let a halt 
take pluce with the prospect of en¬ 
gaging, and the ranks are speedily 
filled, and discipline restored. Tins 
was remarkably evidenced at Lugo, 
where Sir John Moore offered the 
battle, which Marshal-Soult prudently 
declined * and still more signally at 
Corunna, where the transports had 
not arrived, and the exhausted infan¬ 


neld of buttle, as at the JJolirO, at 
Arroyo de Molinoa, and at Vittoritf, 
they fling away every incumbrance, 
includin'' arms, accoutrements, and 
knapsacks, and, as Sir VV. Napier says, 
it is impossible for others to keep pace 
with them who retain their usual gear. 
But in fair marching, in the fatigue 
and endurance of a campaign, it ha9 
never vet been found, either in ancient 
or modern times, that the French wero 
superior or equal t-o the English, In 
Shnkspearc’s Henry V. t the King, in re¬ 
ply toMounrjoy, the French herald who 
summons him to surrender,’ says 

•« Mr i*ople en with ilrknuM much ciife«M di 

My KUgiirias lrM>cu*U : mi l Uio*c tow I huvo, 

Almost uo InrlU r than »> ma'iy Froiicli i 

Who, when thry wrre in hralth, l uli ihco, herald, 

I thou/lit, up jo one pair of Kuzliih 1 »•*.*■, 

Did march threo Frcllch^leu. , '—Act iiL *c. 6 . 

Such was the national opinion on this 
subject when Slmkspearo wrote, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Now for a 
sample in our own days. Sir W. Napier 
says— 

“ This day also (July 20th, 1809) Gene¬ 
ral llobeit Cmufurd reached the English 
ennp wiili the 4ilnl t 52nd, nnd 05th ltitl.S, 
ami immediately took charge of the outpost*. 
Thvs*e troops Laving only seventeen strag¬ 
glers behiml in twenty-bix hoars, crossed 
the field of battlo In a close and compact 
body, having iu that time passed over sixty- 
two English miks, in the hottest season of 
the year, each man curving from tifty to 
sixty pounds weight upon his ahoulcl'rs. 
Had the historian Gibbon known of such a 
march, he would have spared his sn:*er about 
tlio delicacy of modern soldiers.” — Vol, iL 
p. 400. 

The same unquestionable authority, 
when concluding a comparative sum¬ 
mary of the soldiers of modern Europe, 
says—“ T he result of an hundred hat- - 
ties, and the admitted testimony of 
foes as well as friends, assigns the tirat 
place to the English infantry.” He is 
not in the least blind to their defects, 
but long service has deeply impressed 


which has occasioned much animad ver¬ 
sion and strong dissentient opinions - 


try; entirely unsupported by oayitfry, 
were forced to join combat with a 
superior enemy, and in an unfavour¬ 
able position. When a French army 
is surprised, or driven headlong from a 


• Two choice divtokms of the British army. ; *, 

f An exclusive military term applied to lag soldiers who avoid doty under tho pretence 
of illness, or maim themselves to obtain their webarge. Perived from the French, mating*, ; 
weakly or puny. * 
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on him a conviction of their superior 
qualitiesj and heproducesothcrrearons 
yith those we have named above, why 
a French army, under sudden disaster 
or dispersion, can re-asaemble and pick 
up their stragglers much more rapidly 
than an English force would be enabled 
to do under the same circumstances. 
Neither did the overage of sick in hos¬ 
pital, in l^ord Wellington’s army, dur¬ 
ing the Peninsular campaigns, exceed 
that of the French divisions opposed 
to him, an a reference to the different 
returns will show. During the lutter 
years, the Allies wore under canvas, 
while the French continued the .usual 
practice of bivouacking in flic open 
uir. Many lives w4no saved, and much 
sicknoss avoided by the use of touts, 
which, although they much increased 
the difficulty nndex^nse of transport, 
amply repaid the inconvenience of bolh. 

Mr. Larpont relates a curious anec¬ 
dote of Lord Wellington, that the 
Prince Regent was very anxious that 
lie should correspond with him di¬ 
rectly, and much hurt that he never 
did so. “ But/ says lys Lordship, •' 1 
wrote to bis ministers, and that was 
enough. What had I to do with him ? 
However, his late favour was a reason 
for my writing, and I have luid a mast 

S cious answer, evidently courting 
:hor correspondence, but which I 
shall not comply with." lie after¬ 
wards changed this resolution, licing 
completely won over by the autograph 
letter from the llegcnt after Vittom, 
in which he presented his general with 
the staff'of n marshal of England, in 
return Jor that of Jourdan taken on 
the field, and forwarded to him as a 
trophy. 

The situation of judge advocate- 
general in an army composed of 
many nations, such as that under 
Lord Wellington, must at all times 
have been a very busy one. Mr. Lar- 
pent’s courts-martial were many and 
important, but he seems to have got 
through his official business with great 
intelligence and activity, and, by dint 
of hanging and flogging, at the end of 
»t year a respectable state of moral dis¬ 
cipline was tolerably well restored. But 
he had difficulties to encounter, which 
might have been avoided. lie says— 

^ “Tho now Mutiny Act haa been sent nut 
to me. There arc several changed—one I 
see which I suggested; but the business In 
very much birngtal. The Mutiny Act and £ 
Articles of War are now at variance, as the 


latter hare not been altered with the former. 
By tho first, on officer may now be tried here 
by a court of seven members; by the Article* 
there must be thineun.” 

And this discrepancy remained un¬ 
altered, when hali-an.hour’s attention 
on the part of tho home officials, sealed 
at a desk, would have set all right, 
and removed a puzzling contradiction. 
Before tho appointment of Mr. Lar- 
pent, Lord Wellington, in addition to 
his other multifarious duties, seems to 
have had the arrangement of the courts- 
martial entirely thrown upon his own 
hands, which irked him not a little, 
and sometimes made hi in lose his tem¬ 
per. The members occasionally were 
cither unacquainted with their duty, 
or unwilling to do it. Once bo swore 
angrily, and said his whole table was 
covered with detail** of robbery, mu¬ 
tiny, and complaints from all quar¬ 
ters, in idl l.vngungus, and that he should 
soon be nothing but a general of 
court* martial Ifo was more easily 
excited to anger on this disagreeable 
subject than on uny other. Itcligious 
observances seem to liuvc been less 
rigorously attended lo in the Penin¬ 
sula, than in the armies under Marl¬ 
borough in the Low Countries. Our 
Huthor says 

*' You a>*k about our religious duties. 
There arc four or live more clergymen in 
Portugal, but no one now at liend-quoiterf. 
The one stationed there, wont away ill about 
a twelvemonth since, as I lieu.” 

At all times during tho Inst war, 
the number of military chaplains at¬ 
tached to the different corps on ser¬ 
vice, and settled at foreign stations, 
was much too limited for the purpose. 

A little trait of jxjrsonul peculiarity in 
tho Great Captain, is thus noticed 

“ In one instance, Lord Wellington is not 
like kWeiick the Great. He is rcnuirk- 
ably neat, and most particular iu his dross, 
considering his situation. lie is well made, 
knows it, and is willing to set ofl* lo the best 
what nature hoa bestoued. In short, like 
every gieat man, present or past, almost 
without exception, he is vain. He cuts the 
skirts of his own coats shorter to make them 
look smarter i and, only a short time since, 

I found him discussing the cut of his half- 
boot* and suggesting alterations to his w- 
vout when I went in. upon busmens. The 
vauity of great men shows itself iu different 
ways, but, I believe, always exbta in some 
shape or other.” 
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We have not been accustomed to 
look upon tho J>ukc as remarkably se¬ 
dulous of dress, although on grand oc¬ 
casions he made a sufficient display, 
when be wore his piincipal orders 
and dec orations blazing ou a cont more 
goi geous than the celebrated habit of 
Prince Esterhaay, which, it was said, 
cost him oC‘200 in repairs and damages 
evory time it was put on. The Duke 
had a custom of wearing a white neck¬ 
cloth in uniform, which gave him lather 
a blovonly look; and a flippantFrench 
duchess once called him “ Lc I)uc do 
Vilain-ton,” because ho appeared at a 
full-dress party in something lebs than 
grande tennt. Ho was also familiaily 
called in the army, “the lh.au," from 
his uMiol plain nttiifc, and apparent 
negligence of outwaid sploudour. That 
vanity is an inherent compound or at¬ 
tendant of greutmss, is a wide posi¬ 
tion, which admits of much argument 
und endless demonstiution. Many 
distinguished inop nflect or adopt ec¬ 
centricities, of which vanity may be 
the uniting cause. lx>rd Nelson was 
fond of exhibiting his stai>, and de¬ 
light* d in baaing his horses taken out, 
and his carriage drawn by the inob. 
Thu cclehiatcd Loid Peterborough, 
though light, and vain, and proud, hail 
no weaklier of this kind. Once, the 
nopulaeo taking him for the Duke of 
Mailborough, insisted on drugging him 
through the streets in triumph. “ Gen¬ 
tlemen," said he, “ I can atsure you by 
two reasons, that I am not the Duke 
of Marlborough. In the first place, I 
have oul) five guineas in my pocket ; 
and, in the second, they arc heartily 
at your «or>ico." So, throwing his 
purse amongst them, he got out of 
their hands with loud huzzas aud ac¬ 
clamations. Richardson, in his Anec¬ 
dote*, sajs.—“Tlio great Earl of Pe¬ 
terborough, who had much sense, much 
wit, and much whim, leaped out of his 
chariot one day on seeing a dancing- 
master with pearl-coloured silk stock¬ 
ings, lightly stepping over the broad 
stones, and picking his way in ex¬ 
tremely dirty weather, and ran after 
him (who soon took to bis heelsj with 
his drawn sword, in order to diivc him 
into the mud, but into which he, of 
course, followed himself." 

All singularities may he traced 
homo to a certain degree of vanitv, 
of which prevailing weakness, the old 
leather breeches of Frederick the 
Groat, the coar&e coat and brass 


bn!tons of Charles XU., the small 
cocked hat and grey capote of Na¬ 
poleon, tho blanket and tub of Dio¬ 
genes, and even the pious beaver 
and modest drab ol the Quaker, limy 
be included as samples. Philosophy 
itself has no objection to an occasional 
flourish of trumpets. The ancient 
sages taught in the schools, and mo¬ 
dern philomaths lecture at public in¬ 
stitutions, but who shall say that they 
are not as much incited by the vanity of 
sbowiug their acquirement**, as by tho 
desire of instriuting their fellow-ci- 
ti/ens. Even Seneca dccl.ucd, that 
if knowledge wasbcbtowed on him, on 
condition that he should not impart it, 
ho would decline tho gift. 

The Guards, or, as they were usually 
denominated, “ the gentlemen’s sons/’ 
me not considered by Mr. Larpcnt ad 
more effective for “toughing it " on 

» |ong campaign than the Household 
ovuhy. They were too much ac¬ 
customed to luxuries, and less patient 
under privations than tho hardier pud 
unpampered mass who constituted tho 
ordinary food for powder. Our author 
?a>b — 

“Ihitli men and otlkors aio only fit for 
our old style of expedition—a hading, a 
slant match, and a good fight, and thoa a 
lounge home again.” 

Certainly, the cho?cn cohorts en¬ 
joyed a good dinner more than a bi¬ 
vouac file, aud a bottle of port in pre¬ 
ference to a canteen full of muddy 
water ; but in the field of battle their 
inherent gallantry never failed to show 
it£clt, and conventional fopperies and 
delicacies retired at once into the back¬ 
ground. In the caily and unlaurelled 
campaigns of tho Low Countries at 
tlio commencement of the French Re¬ 
volution, in Egypt, at Talavera, at 
Barossa, • at Waterloo, wherever the 
Prmtorian bands were brought in close 
contact with the enemy, they exhibited 
the courage of tine British soldiers, 
and the constancy under firo of ex¬ 
perienced veterans. It has been often 
urged by well qualified military autho¬ 
rities, that the institution of guards is 
in itself unnccessay and detrimental 
to sound military discipline, as creating 
jealousies and distinctions which im¬ 
pede rather than advuncc the true in¬ 
terests and efficiency of tho servjpe. 
Tho question h complicated, and open 
to long discussion, but the measure pf 




1 tffaUtion 4i pot llkdy to bo' adopted 
under any rntparchical government. 
Wp shall soon see that the new so¬ 
vereign of France will restore the 
Imperial Guards, with all their dis¬ 
tinguished privileges and external 
brilliancy. There D one point, how¬ 
ever, wnich we never could under- 
etand-iwhy our Household Cavalry, 
having beaten the picked cuirassiers 
of Napoleon at Waterloo without de¬ 
fensive armour, should afterwards 
be made to adopt the useless incum¬ 
brance which had proved os weak 
as silk before their br.iwnV arms and 
well-poised woo pons. We conclude it 
must have bocn for the imposing na¬ 
ture of the pageant, and to gladden tlio 
eyes of the Cockneys on a gaLi.day. 
The cuirasses will assuredly be laid 
*%aide whenever the gallant wearers are 
called into the field of action. Man 
and horse are equally impeded by 
additional weight with which both aft 
overloaded. 

We subjoin one more extract, which 
presents n comprehensive summary of 
Lord Wellington's feelings, views, .md 
position, at the time when it was 
viittcn, during his la\t biilliant cam¬ 
paign, picvioms to the general pc.uo of 
16 N ;— 


“ You ask me it Lord Wellington has re¬ 
collected- with regard? lie M.cjnvto 

hovo had a great opinion ol hun, hut has 
scarcely c\ er inenti med him to me. In u utti, 
I think lionl Wellington has on active, hu**y 
mind, always looking to the future, ki>0 is &o 
used to lose a useful man, that a* soon as 
gone, he seldom thinks moic of him. lie 
would be nlujys 1 bare no doubt, ready to 
serve any one who had hcou about him, 
who wa> gone, or the friend of a deu«i*ol 
friend, bur lie seema not to think muih «u*ui 
you when once out of the way. He has too 
much of eraything and everybody always 
in Ms way to'thmk much of the absent.’* 
(The fa* t was he had neither time nor facty 
for the parade of sentimsut. lie wa*» uot a 
man to get ap such nartlng semes os the 
last interview of Napoleon with Lannc* at 
Ending, oud Dnroc at Bautzen. He was in 
every respect the antipodes of theitricjl 
effect ) “lie said the other day he had got 
advantages now over oveiyother general. Tie 
could do what others dare not attempt, and 
he ba«l got the confidence of the throe allied 
power*, so that what be said or ordered wds, 
] Jght or wrong, alwny* thought right. And the 
same, *ald he, with regard to the trvopi; win a 
I come myself the *uU*i* tltlnk what they 
h^ge to do the most important as I am there, 
and that afl will depend on their exertions; 
of course these are increased in proportion, 


And they will deform* what perhaps noono ' 
else can make them do He said he bail 
several or the advantages possessed by Buona¬ 
parte, from his freedom of action, and power 
of aetmg without boing constantly called to 
account. Buonaparte was quite fiec from all 
inquiry—he was himself, in fact, veiy much 
so. The other advantages Bnonapurte pos¬ 
sessed, and vtliii U lie made **o much uve of 
(Lord Wellington said), was bis full latitude 
of lying, t/iat^ if so disposed, he added, he could 
not do.** 

It it. certain that English generals 
are often deprived of half their free 
judgment and power of command, by 
the dread of responsibility, and the 
certainty that a single iiuhire will for 
evu* shut them out from all hopes of 
future advancement. Sir John Moore, 
in particular, was much lettered and 
thwarted by these impediments, as also 
by the undue interferon^ of incom¬ 
petent or ill-informed political officials, 
who, as often ns they meddled, vs ere 
sure to mislead. Jy>rd Wellington 
8oaied above sdl this when he bad 
iichfeml a colossal reputation by a 
long uium i of vietoAj, and thus, many 
obstacles, as lie him* Ifireelv admitted, 
vveie fwept out of lus path. At all 
times his intelligence wa** i mutant awl 
accurate, lie knewevorv mow inent and 
intended'* operation of the enemy al¬ 
most as soon as they were conceived, 
while they, on l** * oilier hand, weto 
totally in the daik as to his plans, ex¬ 
cept by what they could collect from 
the English newspapers in opposition, 
who never failed to supply them to the 
best of their abilities. The Duke, in 
the 1’ciunsulu, had un unlimited com¬ 
mand of seciet service mom*), which 
was tno«f effectively cmploved, while it 
husnevei appeared that thc’e.xpenditnre 
was excessive. (\jirecl information is 
the base ol all biilliant stroke * in war, 
and must be obtained, coute gui couie, 
by the commander who means to asto¬ 
nish the world nnd his opponents by an 
unexpected blow. Napoleon, during 
bis first Italian campaign in 1798, gave 
£900 to a spy, wlio informed him of 
the intended combination of the dif¬ 
ferent Austrian corps for the relief of 
Mantua, and this enabled him to antici¬ 
pate and divido them, and to win Hi roll 
and Arcolo. The Duk# had faithful 
conespondents on whom he could dc- 
l#*nd even nt the head-quartern, and in 
the immediate families of the generals 
opposed to him. 

Otir limits warn us that we must cfeso 



Mr. Larpent’s’volume*, which we <fo,ra- 
eomi&ehdittg them to all readers who 
wish.ta>ho amused while they are in¬ 
structed, and who will find them to 
combine the utile cum dvlci in very 
agreeable proportions. They have 
rapidly gone through the first edition, 
a second is announced, and their popu¬ 
larity cannot fail to be enduring. They 
will last and be referred to ns a valuable 
appendage to the history of the greatest 
warrior of our age, and as containing 
anecdotes equally interesting and au¬ 
thentic of his private character and 
transactions. He was not a man of 
warm, enthusiastic impulse. Had he 
been so moulded he would have been 
less fitted for his post; but.he was in¬ 
variably just, honourable, and con¬ 
sistent, governed* by sound principle 
and habitual self-control. If not given 
to inordinate praise, he was equally 
sparing of censure,* and one leading 
reason which, in conversation, he as¬ 
signed for not writing the history of 
his own campaigns was, that he should 
be compelled to speak the truth, and 
pare down reputations which had been 
inflated beyond their wholesome bulk. 
Voltaire, who delighted in undervaluing 
human nature, said, that no man was 
a hero to his valet-de-chumbre—mean¬ 
ing that close intimacy ®veils in¬ 
firmities, and dissipates the halo of 
superiority with which greatness ap¬ 
pear^ to bo surrounded when viewed 
from a distance. The phrase has be¬ 
come proverbial, but is rather a 
pungent sarcasm than an aphoristic 
truth. There are characters which will 
endure the test of the most familiar 
scrutiny, and retain their pretensions 
even when we are introduced to them 
behind the scenes of every day life. 
The Duke was one of these rare ex¬ 
amples. llis nearest associates never 
felt tlieir respect diminished by in¬ 
timacy, and the veneration which all 
acknowledged for the patriot, the legis¬ 
lator, and the victorious commander, 
ia increased rather than diminished as 
we become better acquainted with the 
manners, opinions, and domestic habits 
of the individual man. 

•Baron Muffling’s volume, entitled 
“ Passages from my Life," ably edited 
by Colonel Philip Yorke, was origi- 
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1851, after the decease of the 
author. 1 •• The( book was renewed at 
great length in the Quarterly Review 
for December, 1851, and especially re¬ 
commended as deserving translation. 
The author left these memoirs as an in¬ 
heritance to hie children, and sayshim- 
Belf, in his preface, that he considers 
them more in tlic light of family pro¬ 
perty than as documents suited' for 
publication. In many respects they 
soar beyond personal anecdotes or 
private memoranda, and reach the im. 
portance of authentic history. There 
arc points wc shall select in which 
they are particularly valuable. The 
portion of this work pre-eminently 
interesting to English readers, is 
*that which treats or the campaign 
Waterloo, where the author first caiflp 
in contact with the Duke of WeU . 
lington, being attached to his head¬ 
quarters to keep up the correspondence 
and connexion between the English 
commander-in-chief and the Prussian 
Field-Marshal Blucher. He proceeded 
to his appointment without much em- 
pressement , not anticipating that it 
would prove particularly satisfactory or 
important. The result equally falsified 
his expectations. By some strange mis- 
• conception, General VonGneisenau, the 
chief of the Prussian staff, had adopted 
^ very erroneous estimate of the Duke 
of Wellington's character, which he. 
endeavoured to impress on the envoy. 
He warned him on his depaiture to be 
much on his guard with the Duke, for, 
as he suid, by his early relations with 
India, and his transactions with the 
deceitful nabobs, this distinguished 
general had so accustomed himself to 
duplicity, that he had at last become 
such a master in the *irt, as even to 
outwit the nabobs themselves. Eng¬ 
lishmen can afford to smile while they 
arc a little astonished at the extra¬ 
ordinary mistakes of foreigners, even 
when friends a ltd allies. A more 
straightforward, guileless person than 
the Duke of Wellington never ex¬ 
isted in the annals of public life. His 
unswerving honesty and singleness of 
purpose, is, perhaps, his highest dis-. 
tinguishing quality, ft great secret of 
his constant success, and the undoubted 


‘ ’ * The memorable order after the retreat from Burgos may be quoted as an exception, bat It 
was issued under very trying circumstance* *nd a great disappointment. The Puke hicqwitf 
subsequently admitted that in some points it exceeded in harshnsw. •* \ 
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, pi all who., caide in contact with him, : 
V*!. either wjjpo joined ' in command, .as- 
. Bociated in diplomacy or entirely sub- 
ordinate to bis', controlling "cnius. 
Baron Muffling soon found that Gnei.*e- 
nau (who in fact really commanded the 
Prussian army, while Bluchcr merely 
acted the part of “ Marshal Forwards/’ 
as the bravest in battle and most inde¬ 
fatigable in exertion), had led him into 
a gross misconception as to the groat 
man with whom he was now in constant 
intercourse. ]n a short time ho 
won his entire confidence, which the 
Duke bestowed on him without reserve, 
when he found the Prussian officer, in 
every point discussed between them, 
told him the simple truth. Muffling 
^^ys, “he had seen that I had the wcil- 
'^P’e of all at heart, and • that 1 en¬ 
tertained towards him the reverence due 
to those talents as a commander, which 
did not more distinguish him than the 
openness and rectitude of his cha¬ 
racter.” Tho following remarks on 
tho unlimited authority exercised by 
the English general are well worthy of 

beiug transcribed and remembered:— 

* 

“1 perceived” (anyt Baron MuAIhik), 

“ that the Duke exercised fnr greater power 
in the army he commanded than Prince 
Bluchcr in the one committed to his care. 
The rules of the English service pennitted 
the suspension of any officer, and sending hifh 
bach to England. 'Jlie Duke had used this 
jKiwcr during the war in Spuiu, when dis¬ 
obedience showed itself amongst the higher 
officers. Sir Robert Wilson was an instance 
of this. Amongst nil the generals, from the 
leadersof corps to the commander* of brigades, 
not one was to be found in the allied 
army who had been known as refractory. 

It w as not the custom in this army to critidsc 
or control tho commandcr-iu-chief. Dis¬ 
cipline was strictly enforced, every one knew 
bis rights and his duties, lire Duke, in 
matters of sendee, was very short and de¬ 
cided. lie allowed questions, but dismissed 
all such as were unoa®6fiarr. His detractors 
have accused him of Being inclined to en¬ 
croach on the functions of others, a charge 
■which i a at variance with my experience.’’ 

We have been bo accustomed to 
think the code of military discipline in 
the Prussian service, . established by 
Frederick William, And carried out with 
additional severity under his son and 
. successor, Frederick the Great, as so 
stern and peremptory, so absolute 
in principle and detail, that we arc 
rather surprised to find an unquestion- 


{|b!b;authority Kjireacuting it as.lp 
-and indulgent, when' compared with 
• pur own. During the battle of Water¬ 
loo, Baron Muffling sa w a very striking 
illustration of the uncompromising spirit 
with which English officers cany out 
the orders delivered to them. Two 
brigades of British cuvalry stood on the 
left wing, lie rode up to tho com¬ 
manders of both, and urged them at a 
critical moment to enfc m upon tho 
scattered infantry of the enemy, observ¬ 
ing that they could not fail to bring 
back nt least 3,000 prisoners. Both 
agreed with him fully, but, shrugging 
their shoulders, answered, “Alas I wo 
dare not; the Duke of Wellington is 
very strict in enforcing obedience to 
prescribed regulations.” 

The Prussian general Imd afterwards 
an opportunity of speak Lg" with the 
Duke on this point, whichue did with 
the less reserve, as tho two officers in 
question were amongst the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the army, and had ren¬ 
dered signal services with their brigades 
in the proceedings of the day. • Tho 
Duke replied at once, that the two ge¬ 
nerals were perfectly correct in their 
answer, for had they made such a gra¬ 
tuitous attack without his permission, 
even though the greatest success had 
orownod^eir attempt, he must have 
brought them to a court-martial. 

“ With us,” he added, “ it is a fixed 
rule, that a general placed in a pre¬ 
arranged position has unlimited power 
to act within it, according to his judg¬ 
ment ; tor instance, if the enemy as¬ 
sails him, lie may defend himself on « 
the spot, or meet the foe from a covered 
position; and in both cases he may 
pursue them, but never further than 
the obslaclo behind which the position 
assigned him lay; in one word, such 
obstacle, until fresh orders, is the limit 
of his action.” 

Tho idle tales that the allies were 
surprised at the opening of the cam¬ 
paign of 1815, their forces dislocated, 
and that tho Prussians won tho great 
fight, while the English only with dif¬ 
ficulty held their position, have long 
been refuted by ample military inves¬ 
tigation, and the sound conclusions are 
now fully confirmed by this memoir 
of Baron Muffling, which corroborates 
and enlarges on the opinion he delivered 
long since in a former published ac- ' 
couut of the battle of Waterloo. His 
testimony is most explicit us to the 
fact, “that the battle could have x af- 
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forded no favotirable result to the 
enemy, even if the Prussians had never 
come up.” Sir Walter Scott's con¬ 
clusion was perfectly right, when he 
wound up his narrative by saying, “The 
laurels of Waterloo must bo divided— 
the British won the battle, the Prus¬ 
sians cbmpleted and rendered available 
the victory.” It was an action of con¬ 
cert from the beginning, au<l the late 
arrival of the Prussians was not cal- 
• culatod on. Iu all reasonable cstimutc, 
they were expectod on tho ground 
earlier. The heavy rains had clogged 
and impeded tho roads, and made them 
almost impassable for artillery, tum¬ 
brils, and ammunition wagons, ren¬ 
dering tho inarch of infantry slow and 
irregular. The Duke himself said, 
“even if Bluchi-r had not come up at all 
I would have held my ground through 
tho night; he must huvo been with me 
early in tho morning, and wc then would 
not have left Bonaparto an army." In 
Captain Sibomc’s original model, the 
Prussian advance is represented as 
over-lapping the French right at Pkn- 
chenoit at a much earlier hour in tho 
day than this movement actually took 
place. lie was long before he was 
convinced of this error, of which he 
finally received full conviction, and 
altered the model accordingly. The 
moht remarkable incident alluded to in 
the memoirs of Baron Muffling, is the 
strange fact that Blucher positively in¬ 
tended to treat Nanoleon as a brigand, 
and shoot him off naml, if the chances 
of war, a private treaty, or treachery, 
had placed him in his |K)wer; and that 
it was ouly through the urgent remon¬ 
strances of the Duke of Wellington that 
the savage old Prussian was induced to 
give up a measure of personal vengeance, 
which, if circumstances had allowed 
him to carry it into effect, would havo 
tarnished lus own laurels, and cast an 
indelible disgrace on his country. 
Muffling’s account of this intended 
outrage, more worthy of Atiila or 
Genghis, than of awarnor of the nine¬ 
teenth century, is as characteristic as 
it is interesting. He says 

“ During the march on Paris, Field-Mar¬ 
shal Blucher had at one time a prospect of 
getting Napoleon Into his power; the de¬ 
livering up of Napoleon was tho invariable 
condition stipulated by him in every con¬ 
ference with the French CommUsionars sent 
to treat for peace or an armistice. I received 
from him instructions to inform the Duke of 
Wellington, that as the Congress of Vienna 
vox-. XLU—no. CCXLVn. 


had declared Napoleon ou tlawed, It was his 
Intention to have hua shot, whenever he 
caught him. But he desired, at tho same 
time to know what were the Duke’s views 
on this subject, for should he entertain 
tho same as himself, be wished to act 
in concert with him. The Duke stared 
at me in astonishmcut, and in the first place 
disputed the correctness of this interpretation 
of the Viomieso declaration of outlawry, 
which wa3 never meant to incite to the assas¬ 
sination of Napoleon. He therefore did not 
think that they could acquire lrom this act 
any light to order Napoleon to be shot, 
should they succeed in making him a pri¬ 
soner of war. But bo this as it may, as for 
as his own position, and tliat of the Fiold- 
MATshal with respoct to Napoleon were* con¬ 
cerned, it appeared to him that, since the 
battle they had won, they were become much 
too conspicuous personages to justify such a 
transaction in tho eyes of Europe. [ ha£ 
already felt the force of the Duke's argu¬ 
ments before I most reluctantly undertook 
my mission, and was Kttle dispu>ed to dis¬ 
pute thorn. *1, therefore,' continued the 
Duke, ‘ wish my friend and colleague to seo 
this matter In the light I do; such au act 
would hand down our names to history 
stained by a crime, and posterity would say 
of us, that we did not deserve to be tho con¬ 
querors of Nai>oleoa; the more eo os such a 
deed is now- quite useless, and can liuvc no 
object,' * 

If Napoleon was made aware of the 
tender dispositions of Blucher towards 
him, we can readily understand bis 
anxiety to escape from France, and 
tho comparative security with which 
he must have felt hinwelf surrounded, 
when treading tho quarter-deck of a 
British seventy-four. It was not easy 
to divert Blucher from the object he 
had doggedly taken up, but the Duke 
prevailed and won him over. Gncisc- 
nau's final communication to Boron 
Muffling on the subject marks the 
yielding deference paid to the English 
general, while the Prussian authorities 
acknowledge no sympathy with his 
moral convictions 

“ro Tins MAJOR-GENERAL BARON VON 
MUHFLLVG. 

“ I am directed by the Field-Marshal to 
request your Excellency to communicate to 
the Duke of Wellington, that it had been his 
intention to execute Bonaparte on the spot 
where the Due D’KngUien was ahot; that 
out of deference, however, to the Duke’s 
wishes, he will abstain from this measure, 
but that the Duke must Uke on bimaelf thtj 
responsibility of its noa-enforcement It ap¬ 
pears to me that the English would feel rnn-, 
be missed by the delivery of Bonaparte to 
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| JW ]fkc«l!e»cy will therefore only 
UirfccJ: the negotiations, so that he may be (1«- 
, ttWed op t© vs. When the Dnke of Welling¬ 
ton declares himself against the execution 
of Bonaparte, he thinks and acta in the mat¬ 
ter as a Briton. Great Britain is under 
weightier obligations to no mortal man than 
to this very villain; for by the occurrences 
Whereof he is the authoi, her greatness, pion- 
pertty and wealth, have attained their present 
elevation. It is quite otherwise with usPius- 
alons. We have been impoverished by him. 
Our nobility will never be able to right 
Itself again. But be it so 1 If others will 
apaume a theatrical magnanimity, I shall not 
Wt myself against it. We act thus fiom 
esteem for tlio Puke, and—weakness. 

(Signed) “Count Von Gxeisenau. 

* Ssnlto, Just 29lh, 181S " 

« This is unquestionably a very unique 
official document, and shows tho lasting 
rancour which the excesses of the 
French in Prussia had implanted in 
the memories of her children and war¬ 
riors. Our "gentlemen of England, 
who live at home at ease,” know 
nothing of these little episodes of war, 
by practical experience, or they would 
listen with leas unefion to the hiu 
rangues of pence-demAgogues, who 
would fain persuade them th at a stan ding 
army Is on unnecessary evil, and that 
the soldier's calling is as unholy as it 
is wusloful and superfluous. An indi¬ 
vidual case of retaliation on the part 
of a Prussian officer, occurred within 
the writer’* knowledge, soon after tlio 
occupation of Paris by the allies in 
1815. lie was billeted on a French 
family, who treated him with great 
kindness, and he conducted himself 
with reciprocal decorum.* After two 
or throe months, tho eldest son of the 
house, who bad been taken prisoner in 
the retreat Iron) Moscow, returned 
from Russia, and came home. The 
Prussian and he recognised each other 
at the first glance, and scarcely ac- 
nowledgod acquaintanceship by a cold 
inclination. Dinner was announced. 
The Prussian, for the first time, found 
fault with everything, awore at the ser¬ 
vants, flung the dishes about as wildly 
as Petrucbio does in tho farce, broke 
plates, glasses and decanters, dashed 
down his chair, and finally, drew his 
sword and began gesticulating like a 
madman, declaring that he would sum¬ 
mon in his troop and inflict chastise- 
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meat on the whole family. The women 
screamed and fainted. The father 
wept and implored, but the yotiug 
Frenchman sat pallid, silent, and ap¬ 
palled. The English officer inter¬ 
fered, and tried to pacify his bfother 
lodger, who, lie thought, was seized 
with sudden insanity. 

Ho became collected in a moment, 
and resumed his habitual mildness. 
"Madam,” said ho, addres&ing the 
lady of the mansion, " pardon me, 
while I explain my strange conduct. 
Your son, who stands there, was an 
inmate of my father's house in Berlin 
for two months. lie was received as 1 
have been by you, with kindness and 
respoct, and all his wants anticipated; 
but hw daily conduct, without the 
slightest provocation, was such as l 
havo now exhibited; let him deny or 
resent this as he pleases. 1 leave your 
house, now that he has returned to it, 
ond he knows where to find me." So 
saying, he left the room. The young 
Frenchman was too conscious o£‘ I he 
truth of this charge to take any further 
steps in the matter, or evince the slight¬ 
est resentment. On the march up to 
Paris after Waterloo, the Prussians 
occupied the finest chateaux and most 
comfortable farms; and in the morning 
before their departure, generally burn¬ 
ed the stables on \e the furniture, and 
particulaily wreaked their vengeance 
on tho ornamental glasses and largo 
minors with which French mansions 
are so amj 
army, who 
found the marks of tbeir predecessors 
iu visible desolation wherevei they ar¬ 
rived. When the restoration of the pic¬ 
tures and statues in the Louvre was de¬ 
termined on, the French government 
entreated the Duke of Wellington to 
prevent their dispersion; but here he 
exercised the same conscientious in¬ 
tegrity with which he had interdicted 
personal outrage on Napoleon. lie 
refused peremptorily to interfere. As 
the French, he said, had seized theso 
masterpieces of art by force of arms 
and as trophies of conquest, they had 
a just right to disgorge them when the 
tide of success turned back into an¬ 
other channel. It was an opportunity 
for teaching them a great moral lesson, 
which ought not to be nogleoted. But 
again, when Blucher, in an ebullition 


iply provided. This English 
ho followed in their tiack. 


* The writer’s brethff, a young officer In the staff corps, was qnartered In the aamo home. A 






actually oroered a body of engineers, 
sappers and miners, to get under arms 
for that purpose, the Duke once more 
restrained the barbarism of his col¬ 
league, and convinced him that the 
destruction of a monument could nei¬ 
ther re-write nor falsify the pages of 
history, and that Jena was more cre¬ 
ditably balanced by liosbach on the 
one side, and Waterloo on the other. 
During the occupation of Paris in 1815, 
and the early part of 1816, the Prus¬ 
sians literally lived at free quarters, 
exacted what they pleased—well know¬ 
ing that in any complaint they would 
be supported by their own authorities, 
and tnat even a gross outrage would 
be unlistened to, or glossed over. The 
English were coerced within the strict¬ 
est nondB of discipline; and a complaint 
on the part of a Frenchman, however 
slightly founded, was redressed on the 
instant. If you even laughed at your 
landlord—which it was almost impos¬ 
sible to avoid, as ho was generally m a 
state of excitement, gesticulating like a 
galvanised frog on the least provocation 
—you were certain to be reprimanded 
by your coinmancjing-officer for a viola¬ 
tion of international decorum. Wecould 
enumerate some amusing cases which 
camo within our personal knowledge; 
but we reserve them for a more ap¬ 
propriate opportunity. On the whole, 
tho Prussians were hated, but treated 
with respect and attention, at a very 
slight disbursement; while the English 
paid heavily for small accommodation, 
and were looked upon as fools, for 
passing by opportunities which they 
might fairly have used to their own ad¬ 
vantage. Dut it baa been ever ftus 
from remote antiquity. We pay all, 
fight all, and Iobq all, by mistakcu 
magnanimity, which nobody under¬ 
stands or reciprocates—when* all is in 
our power. . . * . 

^ Three Tears with the Duke of 
Wellington in Private Life,” generally 
supposed to be writen by Lot(TWil!iam 
Lennox, is a light, agreeable volume, 
more exclusively ancodot&l and do¬ 
mestic than either of the works we 
have already noticed. Referring back 
to a period when the author was in tho 
morn in" >f Hfe, it well expresses tfee 
admiration and respect of youth for a 
reputation and renown which fitted tho 
world 'with its loud report, and was 
then on the topmost pinnacle of Cele¬ 


bes rs ample testimony to the kindness 
and consideration with whioh he treat¬ 
ed youth and inexperience.' He men¬ 
tions more than one instance of his 
uncommon patience in regard to his 
horses—a point in which most metrare 
particularly tenacious. On a particu¬ 
lar occasion the young aid-de-camp 
had lamed the Duke’s favourite*hup- 
ter, for w hich, in an agony of ten*or, 
ho expected summary dismissal. The 
Duke heard the story patiently, and 
only remarked, " You're not to blame 
—you did your best. But” (the thought 
of Othello’s remark—* never more be 
officer of mine/ came across the anxious 
mind of the delinquent) 11 but,” con¬ 
tinued the great chief, “ I can’t, af¬ 


ford to run the chance of losing all iny 
best horses; so, in future” (the listener 
quaked, and thought the dreaded cli¬ 
max was coming), 41 so in future you 
shall have tho brown horse and the 
chestnut mare; and, if you knock 
them up, you must afterwards mount 
yourself.” The writer adds, (t I left 
tho hero of a hundred battles with but 
one sentiment, that of overpowering 
gratitude; and felt that Wellington 
was as good in all the kiudly offices of 
social intercourse, as he was great in 
the more extended duties of the field." 
Anecdotes such ns these may serve to 
uninystify those who, from a habitual 
misconception, fancy that the great 
soldier was always “ the Iron .Duke,” 
and never had his momenta of social 
familiarity, or his intervals of friendly 
consideration. 

This little volume, in some minute 
details, is incorrect both in chronology 
and matter; but as they touch no point 
of historical interest, we pass them by 
with only a general notice. In one or 
two instances, we find passages which 
supply information soaring beyond fa¬ 
miliar gossip. A letter to Sir Charles 
Stuart, on the subject of the meditated • 
execution of Bonaparte, by Blueher, 
corroborates what we already find in 
the statement of Baron Muffling, and . 
in nearly the same words. The Duke , 
says, in a communication, dated June 
28th, 1815— 

'* I send you my despatches, which, will 
mako you acquainted With the state of af¬ 
fairs.' You may thow them to Talleyrand if 
you cbooe*. General — lias been here - 
this day, to negotiate for Kapoleon’s pawing 
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io America i to which proposition I have 
answered that I have no authority. The 
Prussians think that the Jacobins Wish to 
give him over to me, believing that I will 
save his life. Bluchcr wishes to kill him; 
that I shall remonstrate against, and shall 
Insist on his being disposed of by common 
accord. I have likewise said that, os a pri¬ 
vate Mend, I advised him to have nothing 
to do with so foul a tiansactiou ; that he and 
I had acted too distinguished parts in tho»e 
transitions to become executiouers, and that 
I was detetmined, If the sovereigns wished 
to put him to death, they should appoint 
another executioner, who should not bu me." 

In every trarisaction of his life, nub- 
lic or private, we never find the Duke 
swerving or hesitating for a moment 
on any point wben he bad once satis¬ 
fied himself that he was right on prin¬ 
ciple. 

There lias been more than one at¬ 
tempt made by celebrated writors, En¬ 
glish as well as foreign, to throw dis¬ 
credit on the Duke of Wellington, for 
not interfeiing, with his all-command¬ 
ing influence, to save the life of his 
late opponent, Marshal Key, a gallant 
soldier, “ the bravest of the brave,” 
who had fought hundreds of battles 
for France, and had never drawn bis 
sword against his country. Even warm 
admirers of the Duke have condemned 
him for this tacit acquiescence, and 
have called it the only blot on his cha¬ 
racter. Lord Byron, who was wliat 
Dr. Johnson calls “a good hatei,” 
and who lost no opportunity of dij»- 
parflging, aud speaking unjustly of the 
Duke, ironi political animosity, goes 
so far as to write— 

“ Glory like yoare, should »n j dere gelnwy, 
Humanity would rue, and thunder * Nay.’ "• 

« *« Query, A'ey f — Printer't DevU." 

This is pungent, and calculated to 
gain converts. On this important 
point, opinions aro still, and are likely 
to remain, much divided. Wo yield 
to no one in admiration of the Duke, 
in profound respect for his memory, 
and in deference to lxis sound judg¬ 
ment,* but we wish ho h ad m ade a 
private request to Louis XV1IL, and 
said, “ Give me Marshal Ney fts aper- 
sonal boon.” We think, for once, (and 
be seldom made a mistake) that he lost 
an opportunity.^ ‘Ney damaged his 
cause, and diminished sympathy by 
the unnecessary and utterly theatrical 
, flourish of volunteering to bring Napo¬ 
leon to the foot of Lows X VHL, in an 


iron cage; but tho rhodomontade was 
not more bombastic, and at the time 
was quite as honest as that of many 
of his brethren in arms, and associates 
iu politics, who afterwards falsified 
their promises and oaths with lebs sin¬ 
cerity. For example, wc would have 

f iven a thousand •Tallcyrands and 
ouches for a single Ney. Napoleon 
declared, and justly, at St. Helena, 
that the greatest political and social 
mistake he ever committed was not 
hanging Foucht* on his rcturnfrom Elba, 
and Sir Walter Scott Bays, and with 
equal truth, that the most wonderful 
event of that eventful epoch was, that 
Fouchb, who by turns betrayed and 
sold everybody, contrived at last to 
die peaceably in his bed. Il.id this 
world’s retribution fallen on him, be 
should have been hanged on a gibbet 
higher than that of Hainan. Ney was 
first ordered to be tried by a court 
of marshals of which Masson* was 
appointed president, lie declined to 
fill tic office, and broke up the chart, 
representing that ho had quarrelled 
with Marshal Ney while the latter won 
under his r ommund in Portugal, and 
that the quarrel was never made up— 
he was, consequently, incapacitated 
from sitting on him as an unprejudiced 
judge. The next court ordored, con¬ 
tained generals and colonels, who pro¬ 
nounced themselves incompetent to try 
an officer of such superior rank. Thu 
case was then turned over to 1 fie Cham¬ 
ber of Peers, of which the old Duke 
dc llichtlicn (long an emigrant in 
llussin, and recently upturned to 
France), in virtue of his age and rank, 
was president. Ho refused to preside. 
44 During the war of political opinions 
under the first French devolution,” 
said he, 44 I was twice condemned to 
death. The living generation has vin¬ 
dicated my character aud principles; 
posterity may do equal justice to Mar¬ 
shal Ney.” A third time the proceed¬ 
ings wero suspended; but a more pliant 
president was at last liit upon, and the 
trial piocccded to conclusion, within 
the short space of three dayB, when tho 
gallant hero of the Moakwa was capi- 
< tally convicted of high treason, by ft 
' majority of 139 out of 160, aud sen¬ 
tenced to the full punishment of death, 
without appeal; tho sentence to be 
ciuried into execution within four and 
twenty hours. Accordingly, on tho 
following morning, at day-break, De¬ 
cember 7tb, 1815, the tragedy was 
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consummated in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. Ney met his fate like 
a hero. Le oraxc the braves died as ho 
had lived—a gallant soldier. On the 
8th of December, the earthly remains 
of the Maahal were interred in the 
cemetery ofPcro la Chaise. We were 
quartered in Paris at the time, and re¬ 
marked, with astonishment, liow little 
public excitement was produced by the 
whole proceedings. They were hurried 
over, perhaps, under an apprehension 
that the people might rise, or the army 
refuse to cany the scnlenoc intacflect. 
What could either do, when Paris was 
bristling with 300,000 foreign bayo¬ 
nets 0 Ney w.U shot by veterans like 
himself, who had faced death under 
his dauntless loading, in innumerable 
fields of glory. It Ims been generally 
paid that ho wap as fully entitled to 
tho benefit of the Pith Article of 
tho Convention of Paris, ns any who 
afterwards received pardon and indem¬ 
nity from the restated government. A 
fair examination must deride against 
him. Lord William Lennox defends 
tho Duke of Wellington, on the true 
interpictation of this very Pith Article, 
on which Ney himself founded bis de¬ 
fence. lie introduces a letter from 
the Duke, in reply to an appeal from 
the Marshal for liis intercession, winch 
we believe has never before been made 
public, and is a valuable document, 
dear and straightforward, according 
to tho habitual practice of tbe writer. 
We subjoin this letter, as being of the 
highest interest 

Nov. 15th, 1815 

“Monsiecr MS Maj:e9CITal, —I have 
had the honour of receiving the not* which 
you addressed to me on the 13th instant, re¬ 
late e to tin* operation of the capitulation of 
Pails in yom case. The capitulation of 
Paiis of the 3rd of July last, wan made be¬ 
tween tho Commander-In-Chief of tho allied 
and Prussian armies on the one part, and 
tho Prince d’Eokmuhl, Commander in-Cbief 
of the French army, ou the other, and re¬ 
lated exclusively to the military occupation 
of Paris. The object of tho 12th Article 
was to prevent any measure of severity 
undei the military authority of those w ho 
made it, towaids any person in Paris, on 
account of any offices they had filled, or any 
conduct, or political opinions of thdrs; but 
It nevCf was Intended, and never ooald bo 
Intended to prevent, either the existing 
French Government, under whoae authority 
the French Commander-In-Chief must have 
acted, or any French Government which 


might succeed to it, from acting in this re • 
spect as it might seem fit. 

“ I have the honour to be, Monsieur le 
Marshal, your most obedient, humble 
servant, 

11 Wellington.” 

Strange, indeed, are the conven¬ 
tional forms of society. The great, 
all-powerful conqueror signs himself, 
«*your most obedient,humble servant," 
in reply to the unfortunate accused, 
who applies to him to save his life, but 
which his sense of duty prevents him 
from doing. That the Duke was con¬ 
scientiously right on public grounds, is 
as clear as the sun ; that he might have 
str.iined a point from private conside¬ 
rations, is a different view of the mat¬ 
ter, which will admit of endless con¬ 
troversy, and much variety of opinion. 
Wo often wish ho had done so, and 
closo tho discussion and the volume, 
with the following observations of the 
author, in which we heartily concur 

“ That Ncy was legally guilty, admits of 
no doubt; but, under all the circumstances 
of the ia«a, how much more noble would it 
have boon if, instead of taking away the life 
ol this bravo man, the king (Louis XV11L) 
had ordered all the troops in and abopt 
Paris to assemble in the Champ do Mare to 
hear the aeutenco read, and then, appearing 
in tho centre of the congregated soldiery, to 
have given a freo paidon to ono who bad 
served Fiance with so much honoui and 
distinction. This act of mercy would havo 
been received by all with but one feeling— 
gratitude 1 ” 

Maurel’fl pamphlet is an anomaly: 
a Frenchman who, without prejudice 
or national pique, renders full justice 
to the character and military preten¬ 
sions of the forciguer who wrested the 
chaplet of glory from their own great 
conqueror, and proved the bitterest op¬ 
ponent of France, tho greatest check on 
her ambitious career sirfee the days of 
the Black Prince a?jfl Marlborough. 
We cannot readily turn to any pages in 
which a more accurate summary of the 
.life and career of England’s great 
captain is to be found. Lord Elles¬ 
mere aays in Ins preface, ,s I am much 
mistaken in my estimateof M. Maurei’s 
work, if it do not take rank, noy and 
hereafter, among tho most accuipte, 
discriminating, and felicitous tributes 
which have emanated from any coun¬ 
try, in any language, to tho memory of 
the Duke of Wellington. Ilp work 
will speak for itself, but those who 
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u sufficient to stimulate the curiosity 
of our readers, which wo shall only 
farther excite by two short extracts 
wherein the author near thodose of his 
brochure, exhibits marked specimens of 
•‘Ins style and opinions. He says, in 
speaking of the Duke’s Peninsular 
war:— 

• 

"In these severe campaign*, he bad 
passed through all the trials that could be 
prescribed by fortune — he bad carried on 
defensive. war, and he had completely 
succeeded. He bad carried on a war of 
ambuscades and surprisalS, and be had also 
Succeeded; bo bad assumed the offensive, 
and still he had succeeded. He had marched 
boldly forward without hicuniug any dis¬ 
aster, and he-had conducted long retreats 
without being broken. He had fought with 
superior numbers at Vimiero, at Oporto, at 
Vittoria, at Nivelle, and at Toulouse, and in 
all these cases he had gained the victory. 
He hAd engaged with equal numbers at 
Salamanca, at PomiMluoa* at San Marcia!, 
and at others, and here again he had been 
victorious. He had fought with inferior 
numbers at TaUvera, at Bueaco, at Puente* 
dt Ouoro, and still victory bad smiled upon 
his arms." 

After haying triumphed over gene- 


ling capacity, he bad 

tQJ ' * 


rals of mi< 
become steeled for his encounter with 
men of first-rate ability, and l astly with 
the stars of the Empire. His success¬ 
ful encounters with Junot, Victor, and 
Sebastiani, prepared the way for Larder 
won laurels wrested from Soult, 
Key, and Massena, the darling child of 
victory. The following estimate is as 
just and impartial as 3* it had been 
penned by Napier or Alison 

44 The borrow which Wellington enter- 
ftinod of disorder, pillage, and all excess of 
any kind, and his Inflexible rigour in main¬ 
taining discipline, obtained him the name 
of the 4 Iron Duke.’ There i* much truth 
in this expression, but it must not be taken- 
too much au pied de la lettre. It wfcfcld 
give a false idea of the character -of ike 
man, • It is only true when it fe applied to a 
certain order of serious misdemeanour* of 
such a nature as to endanger the publio 
security, or the safety of. Jus army. In 
other caaca, never did a warrior shew Mm- . 
self more chary of die lirea of bis boldiers, 
and nover did a commander mitigate ihe 
labour, privations, and fatigues of his tiWpi 
with more feeling cart; in feet, never did a 


Contrast ; this*** with the habitual, 
selfish disregard- Of Napoleon ' for 
diciplkie and human lift* hit utter 
recklessness of all considerations. of 
humanity which impeded the torrent 
of his personal ambition, and the two 
portrait! present very opposite pw- 
tures, which reflect little to the advan¬ 
tage of the French Emperor. The 
eulogy of Maurel woula be almost 
suspicious, were it not uttered after 
the grave has closed on the subject by 
whicn it is inspired, and the voice of 
flattery cannot tooth the 44 dull cold 
ear of death." 

Lord Ellesmere’s 44 Discourse " is a 
delight fill tribute from a personal friend 
and public admirer. We have in this, 
traits of social benevolence, and many 
anecdotes of the Duke’s private 
opinions and views with regard to Ills 
most brilliant public actions, equally 
new and interesting. We find now, 
corroborated from authority, what we 
have often heard before, that he con¬ 
sidered Salamanca his most scientific 
battle, and was more proud of that 
brilliant field than even of the last 
groat achievement of bis military 
career, the crowning day of Waterloo. 
In speaking of the movements which 
led to the result of Salamanca, the 
Duke himself would say, 41 there has 
been nothing like it since the time of 
Frederic the Great.” Of his failure 
at Burgos (his only failure), he si>oke 
without reserve, and with full candour. 
“ It was all ray own fault," lie said to 
Lord Ellesmere in conversation, “ tho 

f lace was very like a hill-fort in 
ndia. 1 had got into a good many 
of these, and I thought 1 could got 
into this. The French, however, had 
a d——h clever fellow there,* one 
Dubreton, and he fairly kept me Out." 
Lord Ellesmere suggests a parallel 
between Wellington and the {Treat 
Spanish captain, Gonsalvo de Coraova, 
which has already, to a certain extent, 
been carried out in an article in the 
Quarterly Review bv Mr. ; Ford, 
author of the 44 Handbook of Spain,* 
The subject is fertile, and the selec-' 
tdim good, and may admit of still ; 
further amplification, fiat closer and 
more briUiint comparisons have been# : 
and may still be discovered. ", 

Many lectures hate been delivered by '{ 
orators both lay and clerical* White 




the eloquence of the pulpit has 
been abundantly impressive. Above 
thirty printed sermons on the Duke’s 
death and funeral are already before 
the public, including many teom high 
dignitaries of the church, whose worth 
il equalled by their reputation and 
abilities. The whole collection would 
form a valuable study for succeeding 
generations. In whatever light we 
contemplate the character of the great 
chieftain wo have lost, whether col¬ 
lected from the homily of the preacher. 


the philosophy of the historian, or the 
affectionate memorial of the personal 
friend, we see In him, through every 
phase of his long And active career, a 
mighty instrument fitted to the work 
for which he was designed; who having 
completed his mission with unexam¬ 
pled constancy and success, was finally 
borno to his rest, to b’c by England’s 
Naval bulwark, in the most honoured 
sepulchre whieh a nation’s gratitude 
has ever given to departed greatness. 


on the Ancient music of the Hebrews in general, and their temple 

MUSIC IN PARTICULAR. 

IL—COHOLUtlO*. 
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We how proceed to the considera- which, to the Biblo-reader, must al- 
tion of that portion of our subject ways appear most interesting—viz., • 

THE MUSICAL SERVICE IN THE HOUSE Of THE LORD, ESPECIALLY AS IT WA8 Al' 

THE TIME OF DAVID AND SOLOMON. 


Lire everything else, the music of 
the Hebrews, and their temple music 
in particular, developed itself from 
small beginnings, and for a long time 
appears to have romaioed in u state 
of rudeness and imperfection, for 
want of peace and patronage from 
above — two things, without which 
fine art has rarely been known to rise 
and flourish in any country. There 
cun be no doubt that Moses took the 
model of his external arrangement of 
divine worship, as far as regards the 
musical performance, from the Egyp¬ 
tians, Amongst this aucient nation, 
music had, from timo immemorial, 
constituted au important and essential 
elemont of devotion and public wor¬ 
ship i the temples of Osiris resounded 
from morning till night with hymns 
aud songs, accompanied upon musical 
instruments, and a special order of the 
priests (like the Levites of Moses) 
was appointed to conduct, and pro¬ 
perly carry out the musical perfor¬ 
mance. The instruments, also, which 
were employed in the temple music of 
the Egyptiansjjvere the same as those 
in use amongst the Levites previously 
to tho time of David, and they ascribed 
to the trombone in particular the wune 


peculiarly sacred and solemn character 
as the Jews, whilst timbrels, and other 
light pulsatile instruments, were only 
considered fit for women, and not al¬ 
lowed in the temple, except on occa¬ 
sions of public rejoicings—as, e. e., on 
tho celebration of the feast of Diana, 
when (as at the Jewish feast of tho 
harvest) women aud cfiildren wero 
permitted to tako part in the singing 
of the hymns of praise and thanks¬ 
giving. 

But, although music was undoubt¬ 
edly a favourite art with the Jews, 
and although Moses had made espe¬ 
cial provision for its cultivation and 
proper performance drnjng tho ser¬ 
vice, still the suoeeetMg times of 
incessant aggressive or defensive war 
under Joshua and the judges must 
have interfered with, and effectually 
prevented its progress. Iu fact, tba 
want of peace, of proper instruction, 
and also of a suitable locale, appears 
to have kept it in a most languishing 
state, until it received a sudden im¬ 
pulse from that most important reli¬ 
gious institution, of which we have al¬ 
ready spoken in the general hi Ary of 
Hebrew music, viz., tho prophetic 
schools founded by Samuel. 




From Ihis time there was no lack of 
singers and instrumentalists capable of 
performing the musical portion of the 
service in a manner worthy of its high 
and sacred purpose, or giving in¬ 
structions to others, if a greater num¬ 
ber of performers should be required. 
Hence, the possibility of snch a sudden 
and astonishing risoto a state of inter¬ 
nal excellence and external giandeur, 
ns we sec the music of the temple take 
under David and Solomon. Although 
the accounts of Josephus, and tho 
talcs of tho Tulmudistieal writers are 
full of palpable and oticn ridiculous 
exaggerations, still it is certain, that 
no nation of antiquit) could show any¬ 
thing to equal tho music of the tem¬ 
ple at the time of these kings, either 
in point of quality or external gran¬ 
deur; and that the provisions made 
for tho efficient training ot a number 
of vocal and instrumental performers, 
and the proper management of the mu¬ 
sical portion of divine worship, were 
more complete aud xuorc systomati- 
.cally planned than those of the most 
musical nations oi modern Europe. 

We shall hereafter give ^orao ac¬ 
count of tho organisation of the Levi- 
tical body, tho rules and regulations 
of tho temple service, and the differ¬ 
ent e>t4iblished modes ofpeiformnnce; 
here we will only mention, that King 
David not only appointed singers, in¬ 
strumentalists, and masters " skilled in 
music” (1 Chron. 25), but introduced 
several instruments in the Lcvitical or¬ 
chestra, whifeh bad been previously 
excludod from it, as— e. g. 9 the small 
triangular harp and the cymbals. It 
was he who composed the most beau¬ 
tiful of those lyric effusions which will 
for ever lemain the inimitable patterns 
of holy song; and be did not even 
deem it beneath his royal dignity, on 
6olemn occasion*, to join in thepeifor- 
mance, or lc4) the chorus of singers. 
that went before the ark of the cove¬ 


nant. 

Solomon was as great a lover and 
patron of music as his father had been, 
and we have already stated what he did 
towards the improvement of the per* 
formances in tho temple. 

The division of the empire under 
Solomon's successors, and the con sc. 

S uent internecine struggles, as well as 
io wps with other nations,, must 
piove injurious to the cultivation of 
music, no loss than of all other arts 
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and sciences. The temple service not 
only lost its former splendour but al*o 
deteriorated in quality, and ns the 
manners of the Jews grew more cor¬ 
rupt, music found its chief supporters 
aud best nerformers no longer in the 
house of God, but in the halls of rich 
bon.vvsants, or public places of revelry. 
—(Isaiah, v. 12, Amo**, vi. 5,0.) 

Under Ahnz, who gave himself up 
to the worship of idol*, and ts filled 
the liouso of God with unclcanness,” 
the holy «ong ceased altogether, and 
although llezckiab restored for a short 
tinio the true form of worship, and 
made the Lcvitcs once more "sing 
praise with gladness, with the words 
of David, aud Asaph the seer,” still 
his very next successor again erected 
altars to Baalim, and the desertion of 
the xnlcrs and people flora the serviec 
of Jehovah — of which tho corruption 
of tho temple music was a natural eon- 
sequence — ultimately caused both to 
be delivered into tho hands of^ebu- 
ebadrn /zar, who “ earned away' to 
Babylon all those who had escaped 
from the sword.” Seventy years did 
they remain in the Babylonian capti¬ 
vity, sighing for I ho home of their fa¬ 
thers, and lemembering with tears the 
days offoimcr glory*. They lud no 
longer a heart to sing the songs of 
Zion — “By tlu livers of Babylon 
there wo sat down, yen, we wept when 
we thought of Zion; we banged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. For they that wasted us re¬ 
quired of us mirth, saying, sing us one 
of tho 9ongs of Zion. Iiow shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?”—(Psa. cxxxvi. 1-4.) 

When they were restored to die land 
of inheritance, they had still two hun¬ 
dred and forty-five Bingcrs amongst 
them, and Ezra did his best to re-es¬ 
tablish tho service in the house of tho 
Lord as it hod been iu the days of Da¬ 
vid. But the glory of former times 
bad departed. Tho Lovitos had been 
called together “to praise the Lord 
after the ordinance of David, king of 
Israel but " many of the priests and 
Levites, and chief of tho fathers that 
had seen the first bouse, wept with a 
lqud voice, . . bo that tne people 
could not discern tho noise of the 
shout of joy from tl^ noise of the 
weeping.”—(Ezra, iii.Tfe, IS.) 

Iu the above sketch of the historical 
development of the Hebrew temple 
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music, we have purposely confined 
ourselves to the merest outline, in 
order to reserve as much space as pos¬ 
sible for the examination of the nature 
of this music, and the manner in which 
it was perfoi med by the singers and in¬ 
strumentalists in the temple. Vory 
few expounders of Holy Writ have 
thought it necessary, or — for reasons 
already indicated—been in a position 
to enlighten their readers on this sub¬ 
ject, although it is, in reality, one of 
much greater interest and importance 
than anything else connected with the 
history of Jewish art, science, and cus¬ 
toms, inasmuch os the Bible itself 
everywhere represents singing and in¬ 
strumental music as so intimately and 
necessarily connected with the truo 
public worship of Jehovah, that Jho 
latter appears to have been considered 
incomplete, imperfect, and almost 
worthless, without the olher. Wher¬ 
ever mention is made of tbo institution 
or improvement of the temple ser¬ 
vile, theie "the instruments which 
David invented,” ** the harp, psaltery, 
and lute,” “ the pinging of praise in 
the words of David and Asaph,” &c., 
&c., arc specially and emphatically 
noticed ; and it is, therefore, strange— 
not to use a stronger term—that whilst 
authors and teachers devoto books and 
sermons to the examination of the most 
unim]>ortunt details in the life, disci¬ 
pline, and customs’ of tho Jews, or 
spend a vast amount of time and labour 
to discover a hidden meaning in the 
description of the different ornaments 
or vessels of the temple, the art of 
sound, which formed an integral part 
of the public worship of Jehovah, 
without which, in fact, no real temple 
service could be performed, should 
have met with so little attention from 
those who profess to explain the word 
of God. Luther says — “A minister 
who does not know music is not worth 
looking at.” Although not everyone 
will subscribe to this dictum, still it 
will appear, even from the following 
unscientijic remarks, that without a 
knowledge of ancient miftic, a number 
of expressions rotating to the perfor¬ 
mance of the psalms and other religious 
compositions must always remain un¬ 
intelligible. We, therefore, flatter our¬ 
selves that we ghall not only please the 
readers of these pagos, but do some 
service to the cause of Biblical exegesis 
in general, by throwing aa dear a 


light upon this much-neglected subject 
os our present state of knowledge and 
our limited space will allow. For this 
purpose wc shall di vide the subject in to 
live heads, andconsiderseparately—1st, 
The organisation of the appointed body 
of performers (the Levites); 2nd, The 
place of performance; 3rd, The pieces 
performed; 4th, Tho instruments em¬ 
ployed in the temple; and 5th, Tho 
mode of performance. 

1. Tub Levitks.—T he whole ma¬ 
nagement of tho musical portion of the 
Jewish service was confided to the chil¬ 
dren of Levi, who, as already observed, 
received a cnacful musical instruction 
from masters appointed for that pur¬ 
pose. It is an error to suppose, as 
some have done, that none but those 
of the tribe of Levi were allowed to 

S iractiso music. This nmy be seen 
rom Kxod. xv. 20 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 07 ; 
Judges, \i. 34; Neb. vii. 07 ; Fs. 
Ixviii. 25, and many other passages in 
the Bible. But all Jewish histui ians 
and expounders of the Jaw agree, that 
none but real Levites were allowed to 
tako a port in the musical perfor¬ 
mance in the temple, at feast not as 
singers; for there are some doubts re¬ 
specting the instrumental performers, 
especially on account of tho Zippo- 
reans and Fegaroans, and some of 
the inhabitants of Eminaus, who ofli- 
ciated as instrumentalists after the re¬ 
turn of the Jews Irom Babylon, and 
which home assert to have been real 
Levites whilst others contend that 
they did not belong to their tribe, but 
were merely admitted amongst them 
in order to supply the great want of 
instrumentalists. IntheTalmud {Tract. 
Erachin. c. ii. sec. 4) they arc called 
servants of the priests. 

Moses had ordained that no Levitc 
should be allowed to officiate in the 
temple before he bad attained his 
•twenty-fifth year, and that bis func¬ 
tions should cease with bis fiftieth year, 
probably because his voice was sup¬ 
posed to hare, by that time, lost its 
freshness and flexibility. David, how¬ 
ever, extended tho time of service from 
twenty-five to thirty years, the Levites 
being allowed to enter upon their office 
with tho twentieth year of age. The 
number of Lovites appointed by David 
to smg and play in the temple was four 
thousand. These were divided into 
twenty-four classes, each of which had 
its own leader, who superintended the 
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iMtrneticn and conducted the perfor¬ 
mers, and who was called Mtnatzcach, 
Or (i chief musician.” The menafc- 
zeachs of the different classes were 
again placed under tho control of 
three principal directors, each of which 

5 resided over one of the three principal 
epartments of instrumental perfor¬ 
mance. The first three directors ap. 
pointed over the Levites were Heman, 
who managed the department of wind 
instruments j Ethan, who presided 
over the stringed instruments; and 
Asaph, under whose direction stood 
the performers upon cymbals and other 

pulsatile instruments_(1 Chron.xxv. 

2-6.) The chief of all the Levites 
(Obenaniah) had the management of 
the vocal department (l Chron. xv. 22). 

The musical service in the temple 
was performed by the different classes 
in a regular order of rotation, each 
class being on duty for a week, when 
another took its place—(2 Kings, xi. 
<5-7.) Thus every Levito had to be in 
Jerusalem two weeks in the year, en- 
ioyiug a rest of twenty-three woeks 
Detween each period of service. Dur¬ 
ing the two weeks of service he was, 
however, not constantly employed in 
the temple. On ordinaly occasions 
only twelve singers and twelve instru¬ 
mental performers (viz., nine harp 
players, two performoi s upon the nabel 
or psaltery, and one cymbalist) were re¬ 
quired to attend ; for this reason each 
class of musicians was again divided 
into companies, who relieved each other 
by turns, so that every Levito enjoyed 
some intervals of repose, even whilst 
on duty, and although the service in 
the temple never ceased from moming 
till night. The great number of per¬ 
formers also made it possible, without 
a hardship to individual Levites, to 
comply with that remarkable ancient 
law which prohibited, by penalty of 
death, the exchange of duty between 
members of different classes. The ob¬ 
ject of this law was to compel every 
Levite to appear in Jerusalem at least 
twice a-year. The three great festi¬ 
vals which occupied three weeks of the 
year were not included in the ordinary 
time of service, and the attendance at 
them was hot compulsory, bat consi¬ 
dered as a matter of honour and holy 
zeal. In addition to these itimulations, 
the right to a share in the remains of 
the numerous offerings was held out 
as an inducement for tho Levites U> 




attend, hence there was note? a l$ck of 
performers on any of these occasions. 

During the week of service, the Le¬ 
vites dwelt in a range of chambers si¬ 
tuated between the court of tho women 
and the court of the men (court of 
Israel). The aspect of these cham¬ 
bers was toward# the east, where the 
altar was situated, and the whole court 
of the Levites, along which these cham¬ 
bers extended, was fifteen feet higher 
than the court of the women. On 
the same level, and in a line with the 
dwelling-chambers of the Lovites, was 
a large vaulted room where the) had 
to deposit their musical instruments 
when off duty,a9 they were not allowed 
to take them into their own rooms. 

2. Thb IVacb op Performance— 
The narrow court of the Levites which 
contained their private chambers and 
the musical store-room, extended across 
tho inner temple, and divided, as al¬ 
ready observed, the court of the wo¬ 
men from that of the men. Along tho 
westei a side of the court of the men, 
opposite to and in a hue parallel with 
the chambers of the Levites, ran a 
stone wall about four feet high. This 
wall divided the court of Israel from 
the innermost temple. The Levites 
haring crossed the court of Israel and 
ascended the wall on the other side by 
means of step** cut out at different 
places, found themselveB upon a semi¬ 
circular platform, ‘whence they looked 
down into the quadrangular court 
where the priests ministered at the 
altar. This platform was the highest 
and hindermost step of an amphithe- 
atrical gallery which was called Don - 
chan , and which was the appointed 
plaoe of performance on ordinary oc¬ 
casions. The douchan consisted of 
five of such semicircular platforms, 
each about four feet wide and cme foot 
higher than the one before it, the fore¬ 
most being the lowest and on a level 
with the court of the priests. On some 
occasions, however, the Levites did not 
perform upon this gallery, but upon 
the Bteps which led from their court 
down into tho court of the women. Of 
these steps there were fifteen, whicn 
the Levites ascended during the per¬ 
formance, singing one entire pflalm 
upon each. The psalms selected for 
these occasions were those from the 
hundred and twentieth to the hundred 
and thirty-fourth of out collection, 
which for this reaton were designated 
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by the ritae of Ifamaaloth, or “ songs subjoined diagram Shows the respective 
bf the steps ” (hot " songs of degrees,’* positions of the different placeflJiere 
as in the authorised version). The mentioned:— 


KEFBM3CU. 

It. Tli« Altar 

6 lh« Doucbtn or Orchertia of the 
Lcvitci 

e. fiu in on which the Ilimudoth wai 
performed 
d lh* Half PUM 
« Holjr Of nolle! 

/ Room! in (he Pori lu 
g Court and ( haioben of the Leri tee. 
fi bide «ii train w to the Court of laraeJ. 
i fho Biautiful Gate 
. . PiJlart. 



8. The Sacred Songs of the Le- 
vitcs— All the hymns, and other sacred 
songs performed in the temple were, of 
course, intended for the praise and 
t»f Jehovah. A rich treasury of 

4 1 • ill* * . V 
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was contained in the psalms 
and as these effunons of the sweet 
royal singer were, at the same time, 
the most ocautifhl specimens of sacred 
lyric poetry which the Hebrews pos¬ 
sessed, almost all songs .performed by 
the Lcvites Were selected from amongst 
them, as Occasion and circumstances 
required, and the proper melodies and 
mode of performance taught to the 
Levi tea by the Menatzeachs, or class- 
leaders. Every day And every kind of 
service had its appointed psalms, and 


each psalm its prescribed mode of per¬ 
formance. Hence the many strange 
and often almost unintelligible super, 
scriptions over the psalms. During 
the ordinary service, whilst the burn¬ 
ing of the perpetual offering was going 
oh, the Levites sang the 24th Psalm 
on the first day of the week; the 48th 
on the second; the 82nd on the third; 
the 94th on the fourth; the 8i$t on 
the fifth; the 93rd and 94th on the 
sixth. On Sabbath, the 92nd Psalm 
was regularly performed, besides sete- 
ral others. During the burhfc and 
drink offering the Lcviles often also 
sang the last hymn of Moses (Deut. , 
xxxii.); and during the everting offering 
the first hymn of Moses (Exod. xv.) 
Part of the latter was also frequently 
sung on week-ddys. The two grand* 
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S nroances of the Levites were the 
ymloth , already alluded to, and the 
HaUel The former, comprising fifteen 
psaldis (Pa. cxx.-cxxxiv.), one for each 
step leading from the court of the wo¬ 
men to that of the Levites, was per¬ 
formed with many ceremonies every 
evening of tho eight days of the feast 
of Tabernacles, immediately after the 
evening offering. The HalUt (literally, 
"he has praised") comprised Psalms 
cxiii. to cxviii. These were sung on 
tho day following tho first night of the 
Passover, on the first and last days 
of tho first feast of harvest (Pentecost), 
and every day during the feast of 
Tabernacles. The HaUel was also sung 
during the feast of the Dedication of 
the Temple, which, after the time of 
Judas Maccabeus, was celebrated in 
the winter, from the twentieth to the 
twenty-seventh of the month of Chisley 
(November). During the feast of Ta¬ 
bernacles, which of all feasts was cele¬ 
brated with tho greatest pomp, the 
Levilos also sang Psalms cv., xcii., 1., 
xciv., lxxxi., v., and lxxxv., one on 
each of the seven days. ‘After the re¬ 
turn of the Jews from Babylon, portions 
of Jeremiah’s Lamentations wero often 
substituted for tho psalraH of the day. 

4. Tub Mcsical Instruments used 
xn the Temple— Hot all the instru¬ 
ments known to and nlayed upon by the 
people were admitted into the temple. 
Of the wind instruments, only tho silver 
trumpets, curved horns (trombones), 
and flutes (chalil And nchabhim ) were 
allowed to bo used. The usual stringed 
instruments were harps, lutes, and 
psalteries, without which scarcely ever 
a psalm was sung. Of the many pul¬ 
satile instruments, of which the Jewish 
women Were particularly fond, none 
but cymbals were admitted upon the 
douchan. The migrephah, which the 
Talmudists mention os one of the sa¬ 
cred instruments, was not employed 
during the service, but xneyly to give 
a signal to the Levites to assemble upon 
the orchestra. It baa already been 
stated, that at least twelve singers, and 
as many instrumental performers, were 
obliged to attend on all ordinary oc¬ 
casions. On feast-days this number 
was greatly increased, and the priests 
also joined in the performance —(2 
Chron, v. 12.) No other but real sa- 
" priests, e., descendants of 
were permitted to blow upon 
its. Of these there were always 
iployed to give different signals 



to the Levites and the people; wher 
there were more trumpet-players, thoj 
joined in the performance of the sym¬ 
phonies and interludes, these being the 
only portions of the temple music in 
which the performers upon brass in¬ 
struments and horns took a part. The 
most solemn and grand of all instrn. 
ments were tho trombones, of which 
seldom more than seven wero employ¬ 
ed. Of the flute-liko instruments, the 
smaller kind ( chalil ) was used to ac¬ 
company the melody in tho higher oc¬ 
tave ; and the larger ono (nekabhim) 
in unison. There wore frequently u 
great many of them, especially when 
tlio Halid was sung, from which the 
former instruments (chalil-halii) de¬ 
rived its name. 

5. The Mode or Performance.—. 
Wo have already had occasion to ob¬ 
serve, that the nature of the musical 
instruments in use amongst the He¬ 
brews, as well as many other historical, 
physioal, and psychological reasoj )9 
forbid the idea of a real harmony, iu 
tho modern sense of the word, having 
been known to or practised by cither 
the sacred or profano musicians of 
Israel. This, however, does not ex¬ 
clude tbo possibility, that they wore 
acquaiutcd with, and made use of, 
those most simple h-muonic combina¬ 
tions (octavos, fifths, and fourths), 
which, not only the natural diffurence 
between male and female voices, but 
even the harmonic resonance of every 
single sound, whether vocal or instru¬ 
mental, roust, at an early time, have 
suggested to everyone who bestowed 
the least attention upon the nature of 
musical sounds. All ancient nations, 
of whose music we have any know¬ 
ledge, sang and played not only in 
unison, but frequently in two simulta¬ 
neous series of sounds (parts), of 
which the high one was the melody or 
air, and the other the lower octave 5 
now and then interspersed with a 
fourth or fifth. This kind of natural 
harmony was known to the Jews 
also* and the Levites in particular 
employed it as a regular and esta¬ 
blished form of art, distinguishing the 
unison or purely melodious perfor¬ 
mance from that in two parts, by the 
artistio terms “Alamoth'' and "She* 
minitk 

The musical signification of these 
two terms we are enabled to define 
with great precision and certainty 
from a passage in the fifteenth chap- 
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ter of the first book of Chronicles (v. have indicated this by writing over the 
20 and 21). In this passage some of music, “cboms and band in unison/’ 
the Levites are described as performing Having thus been led to tho cbnsi- 
“ with lutes (uabels not psulteries, deration of tho superscriptions or 
as in the common version) upon Ala - titles of the psalms, we will embrace 
moth,” and others “ with harps upon the opportnmty to notice a general 
Sheminith." The litoial meaning of difference in the performance of theso 
Alamoth is “ virgin” or “young wo- compositions, indicated by tho words 
man” (see Pb. lxviii. 20 ; Caut. “ psalm” and “ bong.” Tho word 
i. 3 ; Ezra. vii. 14) ; in a musical psalm is derived from tho Greek verb 
sense it must, therefore, signify a fe- “ psalldn ,” which means not merely 
male or treble voice; or (on account “to sing,” but to sing to an instru- 
of the prefix “ Al," which indicates mental accompaniment ; and the 
a rule or precept), a strain for high or instrument called “psalter,” re¬ 
treble voices. Modern musicians ccived its name from its being tho 
would call this “ singing in altoand favourite instrument upon which tho 
tho term Alamoth ls, therefore, cqui- Greek and Roman singers accompanied 
valent to our “alto voice/'or “alto themselves. Hence, those lyric com- 
pail,” accordingly as it is applied positions which aic especially marked 
either to indicate a peculiar class of as “ psalms,” were never sung without 
voices, or one ol the two series of an instrumental accompaniment. That 
sounds of a two-part composition. In mere “binging,”and “bingiug/wa/vw,” 
contradistinction to the higher class were conbidered as two different tilings, 
of voices, or the upper part (melody) appears from Ephos. v. ID; Pa. 
of a bong, the deeper Voices and the xxvii. 0; and many other passages; 
lower part were termed “ Sheminilh,” and as the difference between those 
which means “ tho eighth” or octave. compositions, which are designated as 
That this eighth or octavo must he tho psalms, and those which aro termed 
one btlow tho melody is plain, not songs, does not consist in a difference 
only from tho circumstance that it is between their contents (of this every 
placed in juxtaposition with the word • one may soon convince himself), it 
Alamoth, which can be no other but must bo a difference of form, the mfe- 
tlie upper voico or part, but also from rence being, that for the proper perfor- 
the statement of tno inspired writer manco of the real psalms, an mstru- 
tliat it was “sounded upon harps/’ mental accompaniment was indispens- 
ihc harps being of a lower compass able; whilst the “songs” did not neces- 
thaii the lutes. The above passage sarily require such an accompaniment, 
should, therefore, have been ion- Probably the whole performance of the 
dered thus: “Whilst Zcchariah, A/iel, psalms was a more musically devc- 
and other performers upon lutes, loped one thon that of the bongs; tho 
accompanied the melody of the sing- latter being delivered in a more free 
era • in unison, Matthitiab, Eliphc- and half declamatory (recitativo) stylo 
lab, and their brethren played tho of singing. This agrees with tho opi- 
lowor octave (or bass part,) upon nion of llilarius, Enthymius, Chiysos- 
harps.” This explanation will also tom us, and Basilws; according to 
enable the reader to understand the whom, the superscription “a psalm 
meaning of the superscriptions of Ps. and song,” which we find over Psalms 
vL and xlvL “ Negliinoth " being the xxx., lxv., lxvii., and others, indicates 
general term for stringed instruments, that the sacred song was to bo per- 
the expression “ on Neghinoth, upon formed, first, in a strictly musical (can- 
Sheminitb,” implied that the melody labile) style, with a full instrumental 
of the psalm was to be accompanied accompaniment, and afterwards in the 
by all the stringed instruments m the form of an alternating recitativo; and 
lower octave. In tho superscription vice versa, when tho superscription 
of tho 46th Psalm, the term Alamoth was a “ song, a psalm,” as over Ps. 
stands by itself, and therefore most xlviii., Ixvi., lvxxiii., &c. In this 
likely applies to the performance in case, tho expression “ a psalm or 
general; meaning that the singers, as song/' would indicate that the hymn, 
well as the instrumentalists, wero to or sacred song, might be executed in 
confine tbediselvcs to tho air, without cither form. 

adding an accompaniment in the lower It has already been stated, that the 
octave. Modern composers would usual instruments of accompaniment 
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fte hfcrp, late, ftild cymbals, but 
wtei wore occasionally added to 
*Gpt>£rt the melody*, at, *. g. f in the 
Jfallel. Sometimes however, the 
ftriogod instruments were required to 
bo went, and nono but flutes to be 
employed in tho accompaniment. This 
Wte indicated by the word “Nehiloth " 
(derived from qbalil), tho general term 
for instruments of tho flute kind. For 
such a mode of performance only very 
few melodies or songs would be suited, 
hence we find it prescribed only for 
one psalm, viz., the sixth. When 
pone out stringed instruments were to 
be used, the composer wrote over his 

H im, “upon Neginoth" (Pi. iv., liv., 

, lxvii., &c.) 

Tim melodies of the palms, and tho 

S oper mode of performance, were 
ught to the Levifccs by the class- 
leitners, or menatzcnchs, who also 
conducted the performance duiing.the 
service. Some of the melodies, un¬ 
doubtedly, were well known, and re¬ 
quired* Ho particular tiaining of the 
singers or instrumentalisu; otlierb, 
howevor, might be now^or more diffi- 
colt, and, therefore, require the particu¬ 
lar attention of the leader; in which 
case the psalm was dedicated to him 
in order cither to recommend it to liis 
special care, or to leave him the chou o 
of a suitable melody. Hence the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of the expression, 

“ to the chief musician.'’ When & 
musical arrangement of great impor¬ 
tance or intricacy was necessary, e. g., 
in psalms to be performed on grand 
occasions, it was not left to the (Sscra¬ 
tion of the mere class-leader, but con¬ 
fided to the special care of the chief of 
ail the tpyites. This we sec from the 
superscriptions of Ps. xxxlx., Ixii., ami 
Ixxvii. Some of the melodies to which 
tbfi psalms were sung were old national 
airs; Qfchers were of a foreign origin. 
Tho former were generally named after 
the commencement pf the song to which 
they ba$ been originally invented, the 
first two or thrpe words of the song 
serving (as is Still the case with the 
melodies of the German chorales) as 
the* title by whiph they were known, 
e. M AHa&hitht” “ destroy not" 
(Ps. ivii.) i " ^jeteth—Shuhar," ••the 
hirtd of the morning.”--, (Ps. xxii.) 
Those melodies adapted from other 
np^ipus were fHqueniIf named after 
the place whence they had beep de- # 
fived, Of thi* two Instances occur 
m the superscriptions of the 8th and 


6pth psatas, which appear to hare 
given a deal of frpuble to 

musical historians and expounders of 
Holy Writ, and which therefore de¬ 
serve a short notice. 

Tho 8th Psalm has this superscrip¬ 
tion, “To the chief musician t tpon 
Oittith ,” and the term Glttith occurs 
likewise over Ps. Ixxxi. and lxxxiv., 
and at diilerent other places in the Old 
Testament where musical matters are 
spoken of. Some of tho earlier com¬ 
mentators have considered it to be the 
name of a musical instrument, but this 
interpretation agrees neither with the 
connexion nor the grammatical con¬ 
struction of the word. For this reason 
others have taken it to indicate tho 
place where the psalms thus marked 
were usually sung, and at the instance 
of the LXa. translated it by U u)uxc- 
preis.” But they overlooked that the 
expression “ Bacchus tune ” was used 
by tho Greek musicians to distinguish 
a peculiar tonal mode or scale, namely, 
the so ( illpd Phrygian (upon E ), artd 
that, therefore, the Alexandrine trans¬ 
lators also, most piohahly, took the 
terra in this sense, wishing to indicate 
a peculiar air ox melody known amongst 
k the .Tews by the name of tho •* tune of 
the Gittites,” t. e., a tune which tho 
inhabitants of Gad were accustomed 
to sing. This view ol the case assumes 
a strong appearance of probability, 
when it is recollected that David, tho 
composer of those psalms, resided a 
considerable time amongst the Gittites, 
iroin whom he might have learned the 
air, and afterwards communicated it 
to tho Levitea. Another melody of 
foreign origin waa that indicated by tho 
term— 

“ Shofhanmm” which is found in tho 
superscriptions of Ps. xlv., lx , Ixix,, 
and lxxx. Some have derived this word 
from schptch , which means “six,” and 
believed it to be the name of an instru¬ 


ment with six strings. There is, hqw* 
ever, no trace of such an instrument 



the fact beyond a possibility of doubt, 
that tho word Shothannim, like the 
one just explained, was the tikmo of 
an air or scale. According to the ex¬ 
planation of that learned antiquarian, 
t be word Shoshannim waa derived from 
Shusan (a lily), and this again from 
the Persian word Susan, Which means 
also a lily, but wai at the same time 
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the name of a town situated in the 
province of Elam, and celebrated for 
the abundance of lilies growing in the 
neighbourhood. From the inhabitants 
of this town the Jews arc supposed to 
have learnt the air which they after¬ 
wards distinguished by the name of 
Shoshanniin, or “ tune of Susan." 

In order to relieve tho unavoidable 
monotony which must necessarily arise 
from a continual succession of melodies 
in unison or double octaves, even if 
occasionally interspersed with a fifth 
or fourth, the Jews, like all other na¬ 
tions of antiquity, were at an early time 
led to tho introduction of alternating 
choruses. The first instance on re¬ 
cord of a performance of this kind, is 
th.it of the incomparably grand and 
beautiful hymn of victory sung by 
Moses and the children of Israel after 
the passage through tho Red Sea, and 
“answered" by Miriam the prophet¬ 
ess, and “ all the women with her" 
(Exocl. xv.) Another case of this 
kind is mentioned in the eighteenth 
chapter of the first book of Samuel 
(v. 7), and there are several other pas¬ 
sages which show that a division of the 
singers and instrumentalists into two 
choruses, responding to each other, 
was a common practice amongst the 
Jews. That the Lovilcs also availed 
themselves of this means of imparting 
variety and animation to their perfor¬ 
mance, apjiears from Ezra, iii. 10, 11, 
(where a description is given of the 
manner in which they performed Psalm 
cxxxvi.)asftlso from the superscription 
of Psalm Ixxxviii. The word Maha - 
lath is derived from machal (Lat. mis- 
cuit) } and as 41 Leannoth " is synony¬ 
mous with “Nchiloth," the superscrip¬ 
tion of the last-named psalm, “A psalm 
for the bons of Korah Jo the chief musi¬ 
cian upon Mahalath Leannoth,** might 
hav e been made more intelligible if it 
ha I been rendered thus: — “A psalm 
for the children of Korah, to be per¬ 
formed by two alternating choruses, 
with a flute accompaniment, according 
to the direction of the class-lead or." 

By means of these double choruses 
the performance was made to assume 
a dramatic appearance, and some 
psalms seem to have been expressly 
composed and arranged for such a pur¬ 
pose, as, e. g. t that most exquisitely 
beautiful song of consolation in dia¬ 


logue form, which oomprtses the fferty- 
second aqd forty-third psalms of ottr 
collection, and in which the touching 
laraefit of the $oul ,f panting after 
God," is relieved at regular intervals by 
a refrain of five short stanzas, ren¬ 
dered thus by Moses Mendelssohn 

“ Why to opprw#ed,“n»F heart ? 

Why doit thy pulae beat quick f 
O.put thy trait lo God J 
lor Him X aliall yet praiae, 

My 8 *tIout, ray God ”• 

Bqft the Lcvites not only sung in al¬ 
ternating choruses, but also wore ac¬ 
quainted with that powerful resource 
of musical expression, tho combination 
of solo-singers and chorus ; as is quite 
evident fVom the construction of the 
ninth, eighteenth, twenty-first, and se¬ 
veral other psalms. Nay, some of the 
psalms are so arranged, that they eould 
not be effectively performed without 
the aid of two solo-singers, and two 
choruses ; ns, for instance, Psalm xxiv., 
which, in order to bo effectually ren. 
dcred, would require an arrangement 
like this — 

Coro I. The earth is the Lord's, and the 
faint*' thereof; 

Ccnv 11 Ihe world, and they who dwell 
therein. 

Sob I Who shall ascend unto the hill of 
the Lord; 

Sob IL Or who shall stand in bis holy 
place? 

Coro 1. Ife who has clean hands, &c. 

Coro If. He shall receive the blessing from 
tho Tiord, &c. 

Sob L This is the genet ation of them who 
Wfk Him. 

Solo IT. Who seek thy face, O God of Ja¬ 
cob! 

C. L, e. II. Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
&c. 

Sob 1. Who is the Kmg of Glory ? 

Coro I. Hie Lord, strong and mighty; 

Coro II. Tho Loid mighty in batUe. 

C I., f. II. Lift up your heads &c. 

Sob II. Who is the King of Glory ? 

C. I., *. II. Tax Lord of Horn, He is 
the King or GLonr I 

We find, lastly, that symphonies car 
interludes between the verses or dis¬ 
tinct portions of the psalms, were like¬ 
wise known to, ana in great favour 
with, the Hebrews. It was principally 
for this purpose that the brass instru¬ 
ments, as trumpets and trombones, wore 
employed; two of the former being 


? The Psalms of David, translated (Into German) by Hoses Mendelssohn. * 
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qferlngi) Nbw, when 

and lnstrumeatalUt# had 
ibboTtheir strain, ahd whilst they 
were taking breath, the trumpets were 
Sounded in answer to them, the people 
* all the white bowing their heads. To this 
end, two priests standing by the basin of 
#at# upon the steps of the altar, were al¬ 
ways ready, with two silver trumpets, to 
fill theears and hearts of the worshipping 
multitude with delight,” Such^pter- 
ludes, or final Symphonies, when they 
were to be performed by tlic whole or¬ 
chestra, ana not the two priests alone, 
are frequently indicated by the woid 
u Selah,” which, according to the most 
learned interpreters, is derived from 
salel, ». e. 9 "to raise,” u to lift up 
being: a call upon the instrumentalists 
to bring the performance to a climax, 
by a powerful and energetic ritorncll or 
symphony. "We have ended oui 
song— seiah 1 and now let the mighty 
sound of trumpets and cymbals lift up 
the soul of the^pious worshipper to 
heavenly joy.” Thus, as Dr. Schubart 
observes, a modern poet would proba¬ 
bly express what the sacred compobcr 
indicated by the word Sehilu 
With this last explanation we bid 
our reader good-bye, hoping that wo 
shall havo succeeded not only in giving 
him a tolerably correct idea of the man¬ 
ner in which the appointed musicians 
to Jehovah performed the " songs of 
Zion,” but also in throwing a new 
and, in many respects, interesting light 
upon a number of expressions and 
phrases which, though forming an in¬ 
tegral part of Divine revelation, and 
therefore intended to be studied, arc 
too frequently dismissed with a caie- 
less guess at tbeir meaning, or, because 
they present some difficulty, supposed 
to bo of no importance, or even de¬ 
clared to be spurious additions. As 
regards the effect which the perfor¬ 
mance of the inspired strains of David 
and other holy angers mast have pro¬ 
duced, the reader will liavo observed 
that many of the resources which a 
modern composer has at his command, 
Were inaccessible to the chief musicians 
of the Lovitee. Such a variety of me¬ 
lodious phrasing, such diversity of 
rhythmical grouping, such fine grada¬ 
tions of light and shade, of piano and 
forte, legato and staccato, and, above 
all, such wonderful harmonic effects os 

able to 


our orchestra* are 


produce, 
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were beyond tha capability of the Lc- 
vittca! choru* and band. But this de¬ 
ficiency was, to a great extent, com¬ 
pensated for by the extraordinary mas¬ 
siveness of the performance, especially 
on grand occasions. Everything con¬ 
nected with the Hebrew worship was 
calculated for grandeur of effect, and 
so was the music of the Lcvitos also. 
In the vast spaces of the temple the 
voices of a thousand singers mingled 
with the sounds of liumbczless limps, 
lutes, and wind instruments, must have 
told with an effect of which we have 
no conception, and of which wo can 
only form a faint idea fiom the de¬ 
scription of the Bible itself. This 
description, surpassing everything that 
h«ia ever been said or wi itten about a 
musical performance, will be accepted 
as an appropriate conclusion to oui 
article_ 


“ And the Levites (which were the 
singers), all of them of Asaph, of Jleman, 
of Jeduthun, with their sons and thar 
brethren being arrayed in white linen. hav¬ 
ing cymbals, and psalteries, and harps, 
stood at the east of the altar, and with 
them an hundred and twenty priests sound¬ 
ing with trumpets. And it runic to pass 
as the trumpets and singers were as one to 
make one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord; and when they lifted 
up their voire with the trumpets and cym¬ 
bals and instrumeiJs \>f mime, and pi auid 
the Lord, saying . For he is good, and his 
mucy endurcth for ever, that then the 
house uas filed with a cloud, eien the 
house of the Lord, so that the priests could 
not stand to minister by reason oj the 
cloud, TOR 111F GLORY OF IUL LORD 1IX1> 
FILLED THE HODRL.” 

A. II. W. 
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A DINNER OF HERBS. 


Courteous Reader you who kindly 
partook of the “ Basket of Fruit"* 
that we gatin'red for you bwt autumn, 
find who since accompanied us through 
the desolato fields and wintry garden 
to sock for u bouquet of the 11 Flowers 
of February,'“f will you rectivc the 
offering wo now present to you, though 
it be not of sweet fruits nor lovely 
flow on. 

Jt is now the season for vegetables 
in their profusion and their perfection: 
now, therefore, we would fain invite 
you to a simple dinner of herbs and 
roots, such as arc caused to grow for 
the service of mau. Cooling, pleasant 
herbs, they temper the luxury of our 
savoury meats ; their eultuie alibrds a 
healthful, cheerful, and useful occu¬ 
pation, out in the open air of heaven, 
amid the songs of free birds, and the 
odours of fresh blosnouis; and they 
remind us of tfie improvement of man, 
when, advancing beyondThc uicro hun¬ 
ter or herdsman,. dependant on wild 
chance-found plants to season bis ani¬ 
mal food, he began to lay out gardens, 
and to learn somewhat of horticulture 
and botany. 

A great monarch (Charlemagne) was 
bo sensible of the advantage of garden¬ 
ing to the minds and bodies of bis sub¬ 
jects, that he thought it not unworthy 
of his imperial dignity to issue decrees’ 
for the planting of garden?, and even 
to preserve by name the herbs tbat 
should be set therein, and among which 


we read of sage, rosemary, rue, worm¬ 
wood, and fennel. 

if then, reader, you will not despise 
our invitation to this vegetarian fare, 
we shall endeavour to diminish, as much 
as possible, the insipidity of our herbs 
and roots, by bringing forward what¬ 
ever we can remember of classic or 
historic associations belonging to them. 
“What!** you wilhsay, “ ugly, coarso 
roots—unsentimental, common kitchen 
herbs!—have (hey any such associa¬ 
tions ?" Yes ; they arc not quite des¬ 
titute of interest beyond that of the 
cuisine. In their garden-plot they* 
have their robe of green leaves, and 
their coronet of blossom; and in his¬ 
tory und legend they’ are not devoid of 
reminiscences, though, we grant, not 
rivalling in variety, abundance, or ro¬ 
mance those of fruits and (lowers, so 
much move the favourites of the painter 
and the poet. The wise king has com¬ 
mended a dinner of herbs, seasoned 
with good-will, above a more substan-, 
tiaJ feast with enmity hovering round 
the board. So with an entire good¬ 
will, we shall tax our memory to fur¬ 
nish you with some amusement in 
anecdotes, and some scraps of inter¬ 
vening song. 

For the sake of the estimation In 
which it was held of old, we shall first 
set before you the Cabbage, which,, 
though now exiled in great measure 
to the tables of rustics, wns highly re¬ 
garded by the ancients. Pliny has ex-* 
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,;totte4 it* 1 whofeeome cpMtie*; Cbry- 
■ fiippUB, a Greek physician of Guidos,* 
\jrr6tc a large book in its praise ; Ni¬ 
x' dunler, another Greek physician, called 
it divine (pmtrn). In Rome it was con¬ 
sidered a specific against the plague; 
and Cato the censor (not lie who 
“died at Utica), during a pestilence fed 
his household upon it as a preservative 
from infection. The Greeks, Romans, 
and Egyptians began their repasts with 
cabbage, believing it to prevent intox¬ 
ication. In the banquets of the 
Athenians, upon tlie birth of a child, 

. crumbs, or colewort, formed an im¬ 
portant part of the good cheer, and 
was even given to the mother, as a re¬ 
storative. It appears from some frag¬ 
ments of the Greek comedians, tlmt it 
was usual among tlio lonians to swear 
by the colewort. Ancient inytliologists 
ascribe a strange origin to the cabbage. 
Jupiter, say they, was one day so 
much perplexed m attempting to re¬ 
concile two contradictory oracles of 
destiny, that a profuse perspiration 
burst out upon his brow, mid from the 
drops as they follf the cabbage sprang 
up. • • 

Formerly cabbages* were esteemed 
by English herbalists, as eificacious in . 
the early stage of consumption. ’A 
cabbage is sculptured at the feet of the 
elligy of Sir Anthony Ashley, on his 
tomb at Win borne, St. Giles, Dorset¬ 
shire, in memory of bis having revived 
in England the culture of that vego- 
\ table, which, before his time, was an¬ 
nually imported from Holland, though 
it had been formerly well known to our 
Saxon ancestors, who called the month 
of f'ehruary, sprout-kail, or’ the 
. sprouting of the cabbage. The dif¬ 
ferent varieties of cabbage all have their 
? origin from the cratnbe martimo, or 
\ eea-side cabbage (sea-kale) which is 
still found wild in some parts of Eng¬ 
land, and especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dover. Broccoli was brought 
from Italy to France at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and thence to Eng¬ 
land. ^Cauliflower (that most delicate 
species of cabbage), which Dr. Johnson 

C iounced to bo the finest of all the 
ere in tlio garden, was brought 
from Cyprus to Italy, §nd thence to 
.France and England, at the close of 
the seventeenth century. 
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There .has been from time immemo¬ 
rial in Sootland, some rural supersti¬ 
tion ascribing fatidical properties to 
the cabbage, even an Nicanaer called 
it, flaw, the divine, or the sooth¬ 
saying, for the Greek word signifies 
both. In the w itching hours of night, 
on All-hallows’-E’en, the rustics try 
their matrimonial fortunes by pulling 
up cabbage* by the root, haphazard 
and darkling, in the kail-yard. The 
taste of the pith, sour or sweet, be¬ 
tokens the temper of the future spouse; 
the shape of the stalk, straight or 
crooked, thc^gurc; and the absence 
or presence ol* clay adhering to the 
root, a fortune, or no fortune in the 
match. 

The term u cabbage," by which 
tailors designate, tlio cribbed pieces of 
cloth, is said to be derived from an 
old word, cahlesh , i. c., wiml-fallon 
wood ; and their hell, wherein they 
store the cabbage, from helm, to hide. 

When Diocletian the Roman Em¬ 
peror had grown weary of persecut¬ 
ing the Christians, ami satiated .with 
the pomps of the purple, he abdicated, 
and retired to rural life at Salonn,t 
where his favourite amusement was 
renriug vegetables. Being importuned 
by his former colleague in the empire, 
Jiftxiininnus, to seek the restoration of 
his imperial rank, he refused, saying, 
ill his letter, “11 1 could but show you 
the fine cabbages 1 have reared myself, 
at Sulona, yon would no longer talk to 
me of empire.” 

The house of Raconis, in Savoy, 
adopted as their cognizance a cabbage, 
which was called, in old French, calms ; 
and added as a punning motto, “Tout 
n'est which, joined to the cognizance, 
can be read, “ Tout n'est cabus 
(Everything ifrnot cabbage), or “ Tout 
n'est qu’abus ’’ (Everything is but 
abase) ; but the pun cannot be pre¬ 
served in a translation. 

Inelegant as is the cabbage iu our 
eyes, it holds proudly up its erect 
branch of yellow cruciform flowers, 
when it is running to seed, and thus 
is more handsome in its old age than in 
its ybutli; an advantage it possesses 
over the human family- 

As. the cabbage has fallen from its 
high estate among emperors, nobles, 
and physicians, and has beefime but a 
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peasant vegetable, we will associate 
with it our translation of a rural Ger- 
. man song:— 

TIIK CONTENTED MAN. 

J»KOM THX GKkMA.N OF JOIlANK JXAHT1S illLLKH. 

u Wu fr»a X«h »itl nach gcM un.l gut V* 

Why need I strive or aigh for wealth ? 
it is enough for me 

That heaven hath sent me strength and 
* health, 

A spirit glad and free : 

•Grateful these blowings to receive, 

I sing my hymn at m«»m and eve. 

On some, what floods of riclics flow ! 

House, herd*, and gold have they ; 

Yet life’s best joys they never know, 

But fret their hours away. 

The mure they have, they seek increase; 
Coin plaints and cravings never cease. 

A vale of tears this world they call, 

To me it sceuis so fair : 

It countless pleasure bath for all, 

And none denied a share. 

The little birds on new-fledged wing, 

And insects revel in the spring. 

For love of ns, hills, woods, and plains 
In beauteous hues arc clad ; 

And birds sing far and near sweet strains, 
Caught up by echoes glad. 

“ Rise,” sings the lark, “you^ tasks to 
ply 

The uightingulc sings “ lullaby.” 

And when the golden sun goes forth, 

And all like gold appears. 

W'hcn bloom o’erspreads the glowing earth, 
And tlekls have ripening ears, 

I think these glories that 1 see, 

My kind Creator made for me. 

Then loud 1 thank the Lord above, 

And say in joyful mood, 

His love, indeed, is Father's love. 

He wills to all men good. 

Then let me ever grateful live, 

Knjoying alt lie deigns to give. 

Now en revanche for the ugly cab¬ 
bage, we will turn to the delicate A spa- 
hagus, with its pretty Greek name 
(atrya^ayog , a young shoot not yet open¬ 
ed into leaf). Is there not much beauty 
in abcrl of asparagus run to good ? The 
tall, slender, feathery, green sprays, 
with their shining beud-like berries, have 
uu air of great elegance, especially 
when begemmed by the morning dew. 
Asparagus was first cultivated in Eng¬ 
land about 166*2. Some species of the 
wild Asparagus are still found inWalee, 


in the Isle of Portland, and near Bris¬ 
tol. Tavernier mentions having found 
some enormous asparagus on the banks 
of the Euphrates ; and Pliny mentions 
asparagus cultivated at Ravenna, three 
of which would weigh a pound. 

Asparagus is an especial favourite 
with our Gallic neighbours. Of thfc 
French philosopher, J'ontenclle, an 
anecdote is related, whieh shows how 
completely his gourmandisc could con¬ 
quer all natural emotions of the mind ! 

One day a brother literati, with 
whom ho had lived in habits of friend¬ 
ship for many years, came to dine with 
him. The principal part of the meal 
was to consist of asparagus, of which 
both host and guest were extremely 
fond, but they differed in their tastes 
as to the mode of dressing it; the 
latter preferred it with butter, tho 
former with oiL After some discus¬ 
sion, they came to a compromise ; the 
cook was ordered to make t wo equal 
divisions, and to dress one share with 
oil, and the other with butter. This 
knotty point being settled, the friends 
entered into some*literary conversa¬ 
tion. In the height of their discourse, 
the guest fell from his chair, suddenly 
struck with apoplexy. Fontcnelle 
hastily summoned all necessary assis¬ 
tance, but in vain; for despite of 
every exertion to restore him, the in¬ 
valid expired. What were the reflec¬ 
tions of our French philosopher on 
this abrupt and melancholy termina¬ 
tion of long-standing friendship ? 
Awe ? Sorrow ? Religious aspira¬ 
tions? No ! but a happy recollection 
that now his own taste could be fully 
gratified, without the necessity of any 
deference to that of another. ' lie left 
the corpse, and running to tho head of 
the stairs, called out to his cook-— 
“ Dress it all with oil—alj with oil I*’ 
(“ Tout al Vhuilc—tout H Vhuile /” It 
is not surprising that a man so exempt 
from the wear and tear of human emo¬ 
tions as Fontenelle, lived to be up¬ 
wards of ninety-nine years age.' 
He was for forty years Secretary to 1 
the Academy of Sciences, and died in 
1750. 

Wild asparagus was held in reve- : 
ronco by the Joxidcs, a colony in 1 . 
Garin, in remembrance of their anpefl- i 
tress, Perigone. $be was the daughter 
of Sinnis, > robber of gigantic m#jy. 
ture, dwelling in the Pelopo^^te^uaj,^‘ , 
who was surnamed the Pine-bender*;;? 
from the # species of cruelty 
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tised on all whom he defeated. He 
used to bend down two nine trees till 
they met; then he tied a leg and an 
arm of the captive to each tree, and 
suddenly letting the pines fly back to 
their natural position, the unfortunate 
victim was tom asunder. This mon¬ 
ster was conquered by Theseus, and 
put to death in his own manner. On 
his defeat, his young daughter. Pen- 
gone, fled away, and hid herself amid 
a brake of wild asparagus, praying the 
plants, in childish simplicity, to con¬ 
ceal her, and promising never to root 
them up, or burn them. She lay 
among them so well fluttered that 
she escaped discovery by Theseus, till 
she was induced by tho conciliatory 
tone in which he called upon her in 
his researches, to come forward to him. 
Ho subsequently married her; and 
their grandson, loxus, founded in 
Caria a colony who kept in memory 
the pledge of Perigone to the plants 
that had given her refuge. 

The wild asparagus being full of 
prickles, yet ngreoablo and wholesome 
to cat, its sprays were used by the 
Bccotians ns wedding garlands, to sig¬ 
nify to the bride, thht as she had 
given her lover trouble in wooing her, 
60 she ought to recompense him by 
the pleasantness of her manners in 
wedded life. We will accompany this 
reminiscence with the address of a 
dying poet to his beloved wife, which 
we translate from the Italian :— 

THE DYINO POET TO HIS WIFE. 

FROM THR ITALIAN OF RKPAK1.LI. 

tOtli «l‘un uom die more, &r.) 

Hear my last accents spoken, 

Thus in my dying hour; 

And keep, as mew'ry'n token, 

My gift, this wither’d flower. 

How dear to me this blossom ' 

Thy thought can scarce divine ; 

I stole it from thy bosom 

Tho day that made thee mine. 

Lo^ on my heart I wore it. 

Pledge of affection’s vow; 

Ah 1 to thy heart restore it, 

The pledge of sorrow now! 

With love by time unshaken, 

Remember tchen from thee 

This wither’d flower was taken, 

> And t chat restor’d by uio. 

Turnips are taken as an emblem of 
benevolence. Guillim 6ay% that in 


heraldry they are symbolic of persons 
who relieve tho wants of others. Co¬ 
lumella writes that husbandmen are 
more religious than other men, for 
when they bow turnips they pray that 
they may grow for themselves and 
for others ; the latter part of the pe¬ 
tition is unnecessary in these days, 
when turnip fields seem to be consi¬ 
dered common property, and are 
more unconscionably plundered tliap 
any other. Turnips came to us 
from Hanover. Though they have 
been produced in England of prodi¬ 
gious size, these are quite surpassed by 
monsters of which Pliny speaks (Lib. 
xviii. e. 13), that attained the weight 
of ninety pounds each. A turn ip-field 
in blossom, with its tall branches of 
pale yellow flowers, forms a pleusing 
variety in the rural landscape,, 

This vegetable reminds ns of the 
content ami integrity of Curins Dcn- 
tatus, who, after b(ing throe times 
consul in Rome, subduing the Sam- 
nites anil Sabines, and expelling 
Pyrrhus from the Homan territories, 
retired to cultivate his little farm with 
liis own hands, in cheerful poverty. 
Ambassadors from the Samnitcs came 
to ofler him a large present of gold, to 
induce, him to enter into the service of 
that nation. They found him sitting 
by the fire, in his 1 nimble cottage, pre¬ 
paring turnips for his supper. He 
rejected all their oilers with firmness, 
and pointing to the turnips, said, “A 
man who cun be satisfied with such a 
meal, has no need of gold. I consider 
it much more honourabe to subdue 
tho owners of it, than to possess it 
myself.” 

The Carrot came to us at an early 
period from Flanders. The roots of 
caraway boiled, were often used as a 
substitute. When the carrot was more 
rare than at present, it was at one 
time a fashion among ladies to wear its 
graceful foliage in their caps and 
bonnets, and m their hair. The wild 
carrot (whose seeds enjoy some repu¬ 
tation as medicinal) is called by the 
English peasant, bird’s-nest, from tho 
hollowed and fibrous appearance of its 
cymes of small white flowers, when 
withered. 

Beans, that rank with us among the 
“ungenteel" vegetables, hud u high 
share of honour in ancient times; in¬ 
deed, Pliny (Lib. xviii. c. 12) ascribes 
to them the highest honour (maximus 
honos) amongst legumes, because bread 
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can be marie from their flour. Boiled 
beans and baeon, an aliment thought 
by the Romans to conduce to strength, 
were offered on 1st of June to Carna, 
wife of Janus, the goddess of the vi¬ 
tals, in her temple on Mount Caslius, 
at Rome. In the ludi seculares, or 
secular games, celebrated every hun¬ 
dred and tenth year, the Roman peo- 

S le carried to the Temple of Diana, on 
lount Aventino, offerings of beans, 
with wheat and barley. In the Regi- 
fngium, or commemoration of the 
expulsion of Tarquin, the Roman 
chiof-saerifieer offered oblations of 
beau-flower and bacon ; and then the 
people hurried precipitately uway, in 
order to denote the hasty flight of 
Tarqnin. 

In the divination by the casting of 
lots, called by the Greeks cleromuncy , 
black and white beans were put into an 
urn to be drawn as the lots : hence the 
black and win to balls used by mo¬ 
derns in balloting. Beans were used 
by the Greeks in the election of civic 
magistrates; and in the Roman satur¬ 
nalia, that time of license and holiday, 
a.king was chosen by the drawing of 
a bean by lot, from which is derived 
the custom of nutting a bean into the 
twelfth cake, which constitutes him who 
finds it in his slice, king of the revels. 

The celebrated Roman family of the 
Fabii—several of whom bore the sur¬ 
name of Maximus, and among them 
the great .General called " the Shield 
of Rome," derived their name from an 
ancestor renowned for his successful 
cultivation of beans (in Latin ,fubae). 

When Cains Marius was obliged to 
fly from Koine to Africa, and was about 
to sail from Ostia, he sent his young 
son to his father Alutius to obtain pro¬ 
visions. While at his grandfather's 
farm, a party of horse, who. were in 
pursuit of young Marius, came in sight. 
The servant of Mutius had the pre¬ 
sence of mind to conceal the lad under, 
a load of beans in a cart, and to drive 
away slowly, as if taking his load home, 
by which means he saved the fugitive's 
life. 

Pythagoras forbade his disciples the 
use of beans, for which prohibition 
various reasons have been given. Some 
suppose that it was to signify that they 
should not accept of official situa¬ 
tions ; the election to which was ex¬ 
pressed by giving a bean. Others say, 
that it was in honour of the sacred 
lotus of Egypt (in which country the 


philosopher learned his doctrines), and 
when he returned home he substituted 
for the lotus, which did not grow in 
Greece, the bean, as bearing some re¬ 
semblance to the seed of the lotus. 
Another coujccture is, that Pythagoras 
believed the souls of the dead to be 
contained in beans, whose fragrant, 
papilionaceous white flowers were held 
to be funereal, on account of the black 
marks upon them; no other flower hav¬ 
ing spots so perfectly black. For this 
reason beans were thrown upon graves 
to propitiate the manes of the dead. 
From this association of beans with 
death, the Roman Flamen Dialis was 
forbidden to touch them, or even to 
pronounce their name, by which Jie 
would be reputed defiled. Beans, in 
tho middle ages, were given as funeral 
doles, and on Mid-Lent Sunday were 
consecrated and given away. Ono 
species of bean, the scai let-runner 
(phascolus coccinens), has the merit of 
producing the most beautiful flower, by 
ninny degrees, in the kitchen-garden ; 
its exquisitely brilliant scarlet hue, and 
elegant pnpiliionaceous blossom would 
be esteemed an ornament to the flower- 
garden also, were it not for the fasti¬ 
diousness of fashion.^ 

As the bean, of which we have before 
spoken (vicia faba ), was deomed fu¬ 
nereal, we will appropriate to it a suit¬ 
able strain:— 

IN MEMORIAL. 

M. K. M. 

And thou art gone ! The envious grave 
Hath Iiul thee from my weeping eyes; 

Tliy heart so warm, so tiiiu, so brave, 

There silent, cold, and mouldering lies; 
Thy voice (sweet music once it made) 
la hush’d, no more to charm mine ear; 
Quenched is thy glance that brightly play’d; 
All’s lost, no beautiful, ho dear. 

Oh! what a pang of loneliness 
Comes o*er ine when I murmur, “ lost !’* 
Gone trom mo in my heart's distress, 

When love like tbiuo was needoj most. 

My cup, the draught of grief doth brim, 

The dreams of Hope no longer please; 

The very light of life is dim, 

And tuneless are its melodies. 

Yet not within thy narrow tomb 
My throbbing heart may buried be. 
Mourning within tliat rayless gloom 

Beside thy frail mortality. ; 

There vainly were my sorrows told, 

No aim eriug vt>ice to sooth my care j )>:, 
Thy dust alone the tomb doth hMd, ‘-kW** 
Thy living spirit is not there. ' *. f 
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Above the grave tny heart sliAll rise, 

tb seek thee in that blessed sphere 
Where the glad spirit never dies, 

Where uli unknown are sigh and tear. 

Oh, loved one, now in realms of bliss, 

What treasure hast thou been to me ! 

’Tis meet that where the treasure is, 

K’en there the heart shall also be. 

The butterfly blossoms of. the Pea 
crowned the Roman Lares, und miugled 
in the bouquet of the goddess Flora. 
Piso, the cognomen of llic Calpurnian 
family, celebrated in Homan history, is 
derived from piston a pen. Of this fa¬ 
mily were the Consuls Lucius Piso and 
C. Calpurnius Piso, who made the fa¬ 
mous Calpurnian laws; the former, the 
law against persons in authority extort¬ 
ing money by threats; the latter, the law 
against the political intrigues of magis¬ 
trates, and the military Calpurnian law. 
Of the same race also was Piso, bled to 
death by order of Nero, for having con- 
spired»against biin. A pea is put m the 
twelfth cake to designate the Queen, 
in contradistinction to the l>can, the 
lot of the King, the reason for which 
we have before mentioned. 

The wild sea-side pea (pisvm muri - 
tiwum) is found in several parts of 
Europe. During a dreadful dearth of 
provisions in 1555, this pea-ftppeared in 
profusion on the Suffolk coast, between 
Oxford and'Aldbovough ; and its pro¬ 
duce saved many poor families from 
dying of hunger: their necessities must 
have been very great, as the seed of 
this pea is so bitter, that even birds 
neglect it. This vegetable has a creep¬ 
ing perennial root, striking deeply into 
the sand ; its seed is smaller than that 
of the esculent pea. 

There was a curious old superstition 
that woman should not be allowed to 
touch Cucumbebs, when growing, as 
the yellow bell-like flowers of these 
tender vegetables would wither if 
handled by females ; and that if a wo¬ 
man w alked three times (with her hair 
dishevelled) round cucumber-beds in¬ 
fested by caterpillars, thelatte#ould all 
diel Ancient herbalists recommended 
the pulp of the cucumber beaten with 
milk, for inflammations of tbo eyes. 

Tartary is thought to be the native 
country of the cucumber, but it is 
said that no modern travellers have met 


with It anywhere indigenous, It was 
early known in England; ,thcn lost 
during the Yorkist and Lancastrian 
wars; but restored in the reign of 
Ilenry VIII. The cool and Juicy cu¬ 
cumber of Egypt stands first among the 
vegetables—the want of which was so 
bitterly lamented by the Israelites in 
the barren wilderness. 

In an old historical legend of Spain, 
a encumber plays an unfortunate part 
as the occasion of \iolent passions, 
base treachery, and a deplorable loss 
of human life, in the tenth century, 
Don Gonzalo Gustos,* Lord of Salas f 
and Lara, was married to Donna San- 
cha, sister of Don Huy (or Rodrigo) 
Velasquez, himself related to the house 
of Lara; and by Donna Sancha Gustos 
had seven sons, known iff Spanish his¬ 
tory as the Infants of Lura; for in 
early times the title “ Infant** was not 
restricted to Spanish royalty. These 
were brave, handsome, and accom¬ 
plished cavaliers ; and all received 

Knighthood on the same day from tlicir 
father’s kinsman, Don Garcia Fernan¬ 
des. Their maternal uncle, Rodrigo 
Velasquez, who was nephew to Gar¬ 
cia Fernandez, married Donna Lam- 
bra de Burueca, heiress of Barbadilla. 
The wedding was solemnised at Burgos 
with great festivity ; crowds of guests 
were invited to it, and among them 
the seveu Infants of Lara, with their 
governor and preceptor, Don Nuno 
Salido. 

On the arrival of the young knights, 
their mother, Donna Sancha (who had 
preceded them), requested them to re¬ 
main quietly in the house, and-uot go 
out to the grand square where the ca¬ 
valiers were engaged hurling canes at 
a mark (a game learned from the 
Moors), as she feared that among the 
great multitudes assembled some disor¬ 
ders would arise. Her sons obeyed 
her wishes, but their governor went 
out to the plaza to see the sports. 
Many cavaliers threw at the mark, but 
in vain; till a knight of Cordova, 
named Alver Sanchez, a cousin-ger- 
main of Donna Lambra, struck it suc¬ 
cessfully. Donna Lambra, a haughty 
and violent woman, exclaimed exult- 
ingly to the ladies around her, *• Se- 
norus, all of you, choose your lovers at 


Sometimes written Bustos. 

t Salae is a town in Old Castile, on a ruing ground, seven leagues from the city of Burgos. 
Lftra, also in Old Castile (four leagues from Burgos), a town witfca strong castle. 



home; one knight of Cordova is worth 
thirty of the house of Lara.*' Donna 
Sancha, who was sitting near the bride, 
replied to her, ” Do not say that, since 
you have married Don Rodrigo of* the 
house of Lara.’' Donna Lambra an¬ 
swered insolently, « Hold your tongue, 
Donna Sancha, you merit no atten¬ 
tion ; you, who have borne seven sons 
like a sow." At those words Don 
Nntio Salido quitted the square, much 
troubled in mind, and returned to the 
house. Six of the Infanta of Lara were 
playing at chess and backgammon, but 
the youngest, named Gonzalo Gonzales, 
was silting alone in a veranda, and 
ho seeing the vexation on his gover¬ 
nor's countenance, plied him with ques¬ 
tions till Nuno told him the occurrence, 
requesting him, however, to take no 
notice of it, at least at that time. But 
the young man's indignation was not to 
be restrained. lie mounted his horse, 
rode to the plaza, and perceiving a 
mark at which several persons were 
throwing without effect, flung his cane, 
struck it, and then exclaimed to the 
ladies around the bride, as a parody on 
the words of Donna Lambra, “ Lot all 
of you .... (using a very 
coarse word) “ choose you lovers at 
home; for one knight of the house of 
Lara is worth forty, yea fifty* of the 
knights of Covdova." l)onna Lambra, 
full of rage and confusion, immediately 
returned home; and finding the bride¬ 
groom, uttered mauy falsehoods to him, 
complaining that all the Infants of 
Lara had insidted her grossly, and 
threatened to tear her clothes; to put 
their hawk9 into her dovo-cot, to boat 
her fcmalo attendants, and to kill the 
males in her presence; and she vowed 
that unless her husband avenged her 
she would turnMahommcdan, and go to 
live among the Moors. Don ltuy Ve¬ 
lasquez, giving his bride too easy cre¬ 
dence, without seeking an explanation 
from his nephews of Lara, promised 
her an ample vengeance. 

In order to effect this, both husband 
and wife ;igreed to dissemble their feel¬ 
ings towards the Infants, whom they 
invited to accompany them on a visit 
to Barbadilla, the residence of Donna 
LambrA. One evening, after having 
spent the morning hawking on the 


banks of the river Arlanza,* Donna 
Lambra and the seven brothers re- 
paired to the garden to enjoy its shade ; 
and Gonzalo Gonzalez, whom Lambra 
especially hated, was amusing himself 
at a fountain, bathing his falcon. 
The lady of Barbadilla privately gave 
orders to one of her servants to take a 
large cucumber, to steep it well in 
blood, and then to strike it in the faco 
of the young Gonzalo. The choice 
of a cucumber, ns the instrument, of 
was particularly galling to a 
—it being considered pecu¬ 
liarly an Oriental vegetable, and a fa¬ 
vourite with the Moors—steeping it i 
blood, to mark the face of Gonzalo, 
was an emblematic insinuation that he 
had Monaco blood in his veins, ,tho 
greatest insult that could be offered to 
a proud Castilian, besides being a co¬ 
vert reflection on the honour of his 
mother. The cucumber, as symbolic 
of an Oriental origin, is used typically* 
in a contemptuous sense in Spanish 
proverbs, e.g .—“ Let him who reared 
tho cucumber, carry it upon his 
back ft that is, “ Lot him who rears a 
spoiled child, put up with its ill-condi¬ 
tion." And, again, “1 bated the cu¬ 
cumber, and it ^rew upon my back 
said when anytliing that a man most 
dreads or dislikes, befalls him. 

Donna Lambra's servant obeyed the 
order of his mistress, who promised to 
protect him from its consequences; 
and having steeped a cucumber in 
blood, he came, up suddenly, and struck 
the young Gonzalg in such a manner 
ns to leave his face all smeared with 
gore. The seven Infants, all boiling 
with rage at this gross affront lrom a 
menial, drew their swords and pursued 
the man. who fled to the side of his 
lady, and caught hold of her robe for 
protection. The brothers demanded 
redress from Donna Lambra, but she 
bade them defiance; and thoy, carried 
away by their increased indignation, 
killed the domestic at her feet; and 
taking their mother, left Barbadilla, 
ami returned home. Donna Lambra 
hastened to her husband, incensed him 
by a falsified narrative, in which she 
concealed the insult offered to Gon¬ 
zalo; and represented the murder of. 
her servant, while clinging to her robe. 


outrage, 

Spaniard 


* In old tkstile. 

t “ Quien liizo el cohombro que 9e le trayga al ljornbro." 
t “ Aboneci el cohombro y naclo me en el hombro " 



M a gratuitous and cruel outrage oil 
the part of tbe^brothers de Lara, >arid 
again insisted on revenge, * * 

To satisfy this wicked desire of his 
wife, Don Rodrigo Velasquez (who 
affected to know nothing of what had 
occurred) began by requesting his 
unsuspecting brother-indaw, Don 
Gonzalo Gustos, the father of the In¬ 
fants, to go to tho Moorish court at 
Cordova, on an embassy of amity, to 
Almanzor, viceroy for the Moorish 
king, Ilisscm, to thank him, in the 
name of Don Rodrigo, for some fa¬ 
vours he lmd bestowed on the Casti¬ 
lian. Gustos consented; and Rodrigo 
sent by him a letter to Almanzor, in 
which lie described his brother-in-law 
and his sons as tho most deadly and 
unscrupulous enemies of the Modems, 
and recommended the viceroy to put 
Gustos to (Jenth. But the .Moor, tnoio 
humane and more honourable than the 
nominal Christian, shrunk from slay¬ 
ing his guest in so perfidious a man¬ 
ner, amt contented himself by making, 
the Spaniard his prisoner, f mi ting him 
at the panic time with much courtesy 
and kindness. 

Don Rodrigo next* affected to the 
seven young knights, a desire to make 
an incursion into tho Moorish territo¬ 
ries, in order to obtain the vclcuso of 
their father, and requested them to ac¬ 
company h«n, to which they jo) fully 
acceded (contrary to the advice * of 
Nuno Salido, who suspected some 
treachery), and they set forward with 
an escort ol only two hundred horse¬ 
men ; ami being joined by Velasquez 
and his troops, reached the plain of 
Almenar, where they fell into an am¬ 
buscade of ten thousand Moors, posted 
there by preconcert between Alman- 
zor and the perfidious Velasquez. The 
latter urged his nephew to attack the 
enemy, declaring that he knew them 
to be only the dregs of the Moors, 
who would fly at once if vigorously 
charged ; and enlarging upon the sup¬ 
port that be and his soldiers would 
ive to tho band of the Iufitnts. But 
e had secretly sent a small party to 
the Moorish commander, desiring him 
to give no quarter to the cavaliers of 
Lara, or to any of their men. This 
atrocious embassy was overheard by 
Nuno Ssilido, whose suspicions had led 
him to follow the messengers unper- 
efoived ; and he cried aloud, publishing 
the wickedness , of Don Rodrigo, and 
warning his beloved pupils to be on 


their gnard.against him. The Sioorish 
army surrounded .and attacked the 
Infants and their small force, who 
fought with the energy of despair, and 
peuioimed prodigies of valour, while 
Velasquez and his soldiers 6tood aloof, 
passive spectators of the dreadful 
scene. But the disproportion between 
the Moors and tho baud of the Infants 
was too enormous for the latter to 
make head against their assailants — 
ten thousand against two hundred I 
All of those that followed the banner 
of Lnra were slain ; and amongst them 
the brave old Nuno Salido, and Gon- 
zalo, the voungest of the brothers. 

Then tlie six surviving Infants re¬ 
mained standing alone, wounded, and 
disconsolate, yet undismayed, and 
calmly awaiting death. But they were 
suddenly uml unexpectedly succoured 
by a bod v of three hundred men I'roinVe- 
lusquez* banner; these abhorring (heir 
leader's cruelty and treachery, and filled 
with pity nrnl admiration fur his valiant 
and betrayed nephews, galloped for¬ 
ward to their rescue. The bailie*was 
then renewed between the Moors and 
the Spaniards; but though the latter 
fought ns though each were endowed 
wiiii the spirit and the strength of ten, 
their efforts were in vain against the 
overwhelming majority of the enemy. 
The noble-hearted three hundred were 
killed, and again the six Infants were 
left alone, weary and covered with blocd. 
They wore taken prisoners by the 
hands ol two Moorish captains, Galva 
and Viera, who, respecting their ex¬ 
traordinary valour, brought them into 
a lent, and on hearing their story, 
and the villany of their uncle, showed 
them every kindness. But the detest¬ 
able Rodrigo, on # finding that his un¬ 
happy kinsmen still lived, reproached 
the Moorish commander with this 
breach of agreement; and the latter 
ordered Galva and Viera to put their 
prisoners to death, which lhe6C cap¬ 
tains humanely refund, saying it would 
be disgraceful, particularly in so atro¬ 
cious a case. The representations of 
Rodrigo, however, prevailed with the 
Moorish commander; the Infants of 
Lara were taken from the merciful 
hands of Galva and Viera, and decu- 
pitated on the battle-field, and their 
heads, together with those of (5onzalo 
their brother, and of Nuno Sulido, 
were sent to Cordova. 

Gustos, the father of the ill-fated 
knights of Lara, who was still a pri-, 



soner at the Moorish court, on learn¬ 
ing the fate of his children, burst into 
excessive lamentations, and reproached 
Alumnzor so bitterly for his barbarity 
in seconding the horrible designs of 
Velasquez, that the viceroy, touched 
with pity and remorse, gave Gustos 
the only reparation in his power, his 
liberty; and the bereaved parent re¬ 
turned home to Salas, to his afflicted 
wile, Donna Sancha. The remains of 
the Infants and their governor were 
restored by the Moors to Gustos for 
Christian burial in the Convent of St. 
Peter of Arlanza, where their tombs 
were extant for several centuries. 
Great was the exultation of Donna 
Lnwhra at the accomplishment of her 
dreadful wishes—but an unexpected 
avenger of her victims was grow ing up. 

"While Don Gonzalo Gustos was at 
Cordova, ho had gained the affections 
of a Moorish princess, the sister of 
Almmizor; and she became tho mother 
of a son born ih strict privacy after 
Gustos lmd returned home. Tho boy, 
whom she called Mudarra, was brought 
up at tho court, where his parentage 
was kept a profound secret. But when 
he was in his sixteenth year, having 
had a quarrel one day with a noble 
Moor, named Abater, with whom ho 
wa9 playing at chess, Almanzor, iu 
whose presence*it occurred, repri¬ 
manded Mudarra, and reproached him 
as one ol‘ dishonourable birth. Mu- 
darra hastened to the princess, whom, 
from tin* manner in which she had 
always treated him, he suspected to be 
his mother, told her the words of the 
viceroy, and implored her to inform 
him of his real origin. She complied, 
and related to him the history of his 
hither, and the tragical fate of his 
half-brothers, with which Mudarra 
was so much affected that he vowed to 
punish their unnatural uncle; and lie 
requested permission to go to Salas, 
in order to become known to his 
father, and to comfort him. To tlii9 
request his mother acceded ; and 
he proceeded to Salas handsomely 
equipped, and accompanied by a small 
escort. 

Old Gonzalo, who had never ceased 
to mourn for his slaughtered sons, ioy- 
n welcomed and acknowledged 


Mudarra, who immediately renounced 
Mahommedanism, was baptised into tho 
Ca&olic Church, and declared him¬ 
self ready to espouse the quarrel of 
his father. He sedulously sought for 
mi opportunity of falling in with Don 
llodrigo ; and having met him one 
day, while out hunting, he defied him 
to single combat, overthrew him, and, 
refusing to grant him more mercy than 
he hail granted to the Infants of Lara, 
slew him on the spot. Mudarra then 
marching with a force aguinst Ve¬ 
lasquez* Castle at Barbadilla, took it; 
and having pot Donna Lambra into 
hi9 power, in retribution for all the 
blood she had so inhumanly earned to 
be shed, lie ordered her to be stoned 
to death, and her corpse to be burned. 

The maternal love aud grief of 
Donna Sancha were gratified by the 
posthumous affection testified by Mu- 
dann for tho memory of his half- 
brothers. She forgave the former in¬ 
fidelity of her husband, and adopted 
his son ns her own, and her heir. Sho 
signified this adoption by a singular 
ceremony, performed in public. Sho 
took a shirt to attire Mudarra; but 
instead of putting it upon him in the 
usual manner, she caused him to get 
into it through one sleeve, which was 
nurposoly made very hu ge, so that his 
head came out at tho top of the 
sleeve, aud at the collar. lienee came 
a Spanish proverb, “ To enter at tho 
sleeve and conic out at the collar,” 
which is now u«ed to express a person 
who, being once taken into favour, 
gains a complete ascendancy. Hence, 
also, Comes the adage, “To creep up. 
a person's sleeve expressive of get- 
ting intimately into favour. Mudarra, 
at hie baptism, assumed the name of 
Gonzalo Gonzalez, in memory of tho 
youngest of the Infants of Lara. lie 
is said to have displayed many fine 
qualities ; and he became ultimately 
heir to all the possessions of the house 
of Lara, and is the ancestor of the 
noble and ;eminent family of the Lar- 
riques de Lara. 

The exact date of the death of the 
seven Infanta of Lara is uncertain ; but 
it occurred between a. d. 907 and 993. 
This tragedy has been made tho 8nb- ’ 
jectofa long series of Spunish* roman- 


• Towards tho cud of Don Quixote Sancho Panza, in a dispute with his master, quotes tho 
concluding lines of the la6t of the Romances, without, however, in any way alluding to the 
story, ** Here slialt thou die, traitor and enemy of Donna Sancha.*’ It is Mudarra’s spesch 
to Kodrigo, when ho slays him, “ Aqui ir.oriras traydor enemigode Donna Sancha'* * 
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c€s, which naiTate minutely all the de¬ 
tails in simple versification, having #nly 
the assonance of the vowels at the se- 
cond and fourth lines of the stanza in¬ 
stead of rhyme; and Tempest en¬ 
graved at Antwerp, in 1612, a collec- 
' tion of forty copper-plates from designs 
bv Van Veeus, illustrative of the story. 
None of the romances arc short enough 
for insertion here ; but we will trans¬ 
late, as n specimen, from one of them, 
the grief of Gonzalo for the slaughter 
of his sons :— 

THE LAMENT OF OOSZALO. 

VUOM Til! SPANISH. 

»'Dc«puo <iua Goiisalo Gustos 
Dexo cl Cortlovci palsclo. M 

From Cordova Gonzalo fled, 

Home from its palace walls: 

Amid the statutes of the dead 
Ho dwelt in Salas’ halls. 

f 

He wearied menfry musing there; 

Ho blam’d his feoblo arm, 

By time unnerv'd—Time, chronicler 
Of nil his grievous harm. 

11 Ah, lonely tree!” thu9 would he say, 

" Trunk void of brand* and fruit, 

The cruel spoiler hew’d awny 
The saplings from thy root 

“Time was when there wore seven that thou 
Thine own didst proudly call: 

How blest with one thoud’st deem thee 
now— 

One, weakest of them all. 

“ My sons! my fancy find ye here 
, Kacli hour—to h>sc again; 

Thoughts of the absent, oh, liow dear ! 

Till I behold yc slain. 

• ** The blood is frerii—the little still * 

Tn my veins wildly flows, 

When the base author of my ill 
His baneful aspect shows. 

“ Woe! to the land where bitter foe 
Is arbiter of fate, 

With power to strike a ruthless blow 
On victims of his Iiate. 

41 Rather than on my native ground, 

Among the Moors I'd be ; 

For, oh! my sons, with them I found 
Some hearts that pitied me." 

So.Gustdb mourn’d reclined in chair, 

Beside a lattice set; . . , 

The long locks of bis snowy hair 
With falling tears were wet. 

Onions together with Garlic, were 
held in such estimation by the Egyp¬ 
tians, that they swore by these vege¬ 


tables as divinities.* The satirist Ju¬ 
venal ridicules them for their supersti¬ 
tion, and calls them a happy people in 

whoso gardens their deities grow—. 

% 

“ Forniro ct t»f>np nefrs rlolm, aut frangore morxu, 
O unctofl gcntcb ! 4uil>u« hoc nawefitur iu Jiortl* 
numina." 

The Egyptian onion being a very 
fine vegetable, was forbidden to the 

J triests of that country, as too great a 
uxury. • Some have thought that the 
priests did not eat the onion from some 
superstitious dislike. But the bulb they 
hated was the red squill, because it 
was dedicated to Typhon, their evil 
deity. Our English name of onion is 
derived from the Latin uuio (one) ; be¬ 
cause the bulb is solitary, and throws 
out no ollshoots. 

Garlic was highly esteemed among 
the Greeks. The Athenians believed 
that it counteracted the effects of bad 
air. Garlic, with Hour and honey, was 
the fare set before Machuon, in the 
royal tent of Nestor (Iliad, book ii.) 
The herb tnofy , given by Mercury to 
Ulysses to protect him from the en¬ 
chantments of Circe, is believed to have 
been the garlic, called allium magi- 
cum —(Odyssey, book x.) 

Garlic was sacred to the Roman 
penates, but the goddess Cybele ad¬ 
mitted no one to her rites who had re¬ 
cently eaten gailm. * Horace's third 
epode is an execration of the strong- 
sccnted herb. We must remember the 
tale in tho “ Arabian Nights,” that 
delightful book of our youth, in which 
the merchant is so severely punished 
by his ljuly wife lor entering her pre¬ 
sence with unwashed hands after eating 
a ragout of garlic. Pliny tells an easy 
mode of doing away with the unplea¬ 
sant smell of garlic, by eating with it 
beet-root roasted in t&c ashes. There 
is a sweet-scented garlic {allium odo- 
rum'), a native of the south of Europe. 
In the Levant garlic is hung over the 
doors of houses to avert sorcery ; a 
relic, among the modern Greeks, of 
the veneration of Mercury's moly with 
it« anti-Oirccan virtues. Our wild 
garlic, with its pretty, white, star-like 
flower, is an ornament to our woods, 
as far as tho sense of eight goes, at 
least. *' 

The Leek, the national badge ofithe 
Welsh, is worn by them m their caps 
on fit. David’s day (March 1), in com¬ 
memoration of a victory gained by 


Pliny, lib. xix. c. 6. 
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their ancestors on that (lay over the the first person in Ireland to whom Sir 

Saxons. According to tradition, the Waiter Raleigh gave tubers of the po- 

scene of the battle was close by a gar- Into. They were culled Virginian 

den of leeks belonging to an old Welsh potatoes, to distinguish them from the 

peasant, who advised his countrymen batatas , called Spanish potatoes. So 

to pull up the leeks and wear them ns late as 1C29, potatoes in England were 
cognizances, to distinguish them in the roasted, peeled, sliced, nnu put into 
melee ; a precaution by no means su- sack with sugar, and were also candied 
periluous, m days when uniforms were by confectioners. They were intro- 
unknown. Legendary tales afterwards duced into Franco, 1742, but were 
exalted the |>casunt into an apparition long held in contempt, as only fit for 
of St. David, the tutelar saint ol'Wales, the use of very poor people, 

whose advice and assistance led his The potato, though a most useful, 
proteges to victory on his patron day. is n very unromantic vegetable. Yet 

St. David was the son of a prince m there is a reminiscence of interest at- 

tlmt part of Wales now called Cardi- lacked to it. In the imperial gardens 

gnnskire: he early embraced the mo- of Schonbrun, near Vienna, where 

imstie life, and founded a strict rule— poor young Napoleon, the sometime 

hard labour, spare diet, and as con- King of Rome, spent the greater part 

stunt a silence as conld be maintained of Ins short and scud*captive life, there 

consistently with duties. lie died about was a plot of ground appropriated for 

a.3>. 544. his own amusement, which he tilled 

The vegetable originally used as tho with his own hands. Instead of the 

Potato was the production of the fruits and flowers in which a bov might 

concoleus batata , or batato ctlulis , be expected to delight, he cultivated 

which grows wild in the Malayan j»c- only potatoes, whoso white, or purple 

ninsula, nnd has a creeping perennial wheel-shaped flowers he endeavoured 

root, angular leaves, and pale purple to train into tufts, or bouquets, of some 

flowers about an inch long. At every grace. When his crop was ripe, he 

joint it puts forth tubers (the edible always presented it to his grandfather 

part). These plants were introduced the tmperor of Austria, for his own 

from South America by Captain Haw- tabic. * 

kins Gerardo, who cultivated them As the potato is now considered pe- 
in his garden, in London, in 1597, and culiarly the vegetable of Ireland, we 

called them potatoes (from batata ). shall accompany it with our translation 

They are impatient of cold ,• but uro of an Irish song, addressed by u poo- 

still cultivated in the south of Franco sant to a fair cousin with whom he was 

and Spain. They have the disadvan- in love. The name of the writer is 

fcage of being difficult to preserve, as unknown to us, but the song was very 

they arc apt to grow mouldy. These popular in Munster, in tho days now 

are the potatoes of Shakspearu and gone by, when the country people 

his contemporaries. They were sup- sang liko the birds. The girl sang as 

posed to be restoratives for persons of she milked her cow, or eat at her 

decayed constitutions, and of advanced spinning- wheel; the peasant sang at' 
age; wherefore, FalstufF says, “ Let tne plough, or following his cart along 
the sky rain potatoes.”—( Merry TVzces the road"; the herdsman sang as he sat 
of Windsor, act v. scene 5.) on a stone watching his four-footed 

The present potato, which has de- charge, and the mother sang to her 

rived its name from the old batata, child. Rut since the blight of saduess 

was brought to Ireland from Virginia, that has fallen on the spirit of the peo- 

by Sir Walter Raleigh, about 1589, pie, and that is maintained bj the * 

and planted in his lands near Youghal. daily parting from their fast-emigrating 

At a meeting of the Royal Society* friends, we have remarked that, go 

1698, Sir Robert Southwell, the Prc- where we will, we never hear the sound 

sident, stated, that his grandfather was of Irish song 

fHE MAID OP THE VALLEY, 

(MOM THE IU181T.) 

A bhcan ud ihiot, * lar on toclulr gUlo. 

Maid of the low green valley, throughout all Erin’s isle ' 

There Is no girl whoso beauty can thus my heart beguile. 

If death were hero before me, I could not liinderid be 
But that my hand would offer a wedding ring to thee. 
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Maid of the low greon valley, my tongue must freely tell 
Tho story of the true-love that iu my heart doth 'dwoll. 

We too me kin already: Oh! wouldat thou but agree 
To draw the tie still closer, ' twcie happier lot for me. 

My Muiy! would it glieve theo to seo thy lover pine? 

Look on ine I—dear as crystal are those blue ' i yes of thine: 

Thy neck is fair as plumage tliat ou the swan wo see: 

Thy breath like fruit's sweet odour, thy foirn like young ash tree. 

Oh, were w« in the wiki wood, where thrushes sing their song. 

Where to the graxs ure drooping the branches gnon and long, 

My love would I di'covcr, so warm, so tenderly, 

That thou my truth jierteiving, wuuldst give thy band to me. 

The Lettuce was called among the perstitious fear that his brother would 

ancienls the food of the dead; because dcthione him, and accordingly caused 

when Adonis, the beloved of Venus, him to be privately assassinated, and 

was mortally wounded by a wild boar, then married his sister, contrniy to the 

the weeping goddess laid him upon a laws of the kingdom and of natuic. 

bed of soft ami tender h ttuees, whose T he reluctant victim of this lcpiipinnt 

milky juice possesses soothing and nar- marriage never censed to lament her 

cotie qualities. In a fragment of the murdcicd biother, Smenlis; and one 

Greek dramatist, Eubulns, one of the da), when at table with Camhyses, she 

personages, mi)% “bo not ser\c mo took a remaikably fmc lettuce, and 

with lettuces for they say Venus con- stripped ofT the leaves leaving only the 

cealed her dead lover, afUr his death, stalk, and then asked Cambios his 

among lettuces." In the eeiemonies opini >n of its appearance. He replied, 

of the Adonia, dedicated to the mo- that m taking off the leaves she had 

mory of Adonis, a figure representing lobbed it of all its beaut). “ ll is 

him was borne about'upon a bier, ae- thus," she replied, “with our family 

communed by women lamenting, as since you ln\o deprived it of its great- 

for his death, and tearing their hair. est ornament." The t)ranl, in a rage, 

Then? mourners cailied lettuces, struck her lepcatedly with such a de- 

planted in small baskets tilled with greo ol violence, that as she was au 

earth, which they threw into the sea, niiUe , her death diortly eiiMied, and 

or n neighbouring hike or liver, as released her lroui lu r sonows. 

offerings to Adoni**, at the end of the lx*ttuccs weie eaten by the ancients 
ceremonies, which generally lasleil for at the close of their iepasts, as from 

two days.* Adonis, who i-> an liisto- their cooling qualities they were con- 

rical character, with some iabuluus sideied antidotes to the heating effects 

additions, and whose name among the of wine. The hitter herbs which the 

Syrians was Tliainmu/, was killed in Jews ate at the l’a^sover, are thought 

June, called by the Hebrews the to have been wild lettuce, succory, 

month of Tharmnuz. To the idola- tansy, chamomile, aud dent de-lion, 

trous mourning in honour of Adonis The Jews are believed to ha\c been 

Ezekiel alludes (chnp. viii.)—“I saw the inventors of the salad compounded 

women weeping for Tbammuz." And of oil, vinegar, and mustard, to lender 

when Isaiah speaks (chap, xviii.) of their bitter herbs palatable. The 

the people who sent ambassadors by Irish, two centuries ago, made their 

the sea, “even in vessels of bulrushes salads of sorrel, woodsorrel, and beet, 

upon the waters," lie seems to indicate chopped w ith vinegar, beer, mid a little 

the casting of the baskets of lettuces sugar, but no oil or salt.f 

upon the waters, that were to Jear them Wc uiay here mention other salad 
to Adonis. herbs. The sweet Chervil ( ccrefo - 

A lettuce once caused the death of lium), formerly piizcd for its warm 

a young and beautiful princess. Gam- aromatic qualities, was so great a 

bvses. King of Persia mid Media, son favourite with the Emperor Tiberius, 

o’f tho great Gyrus, having dreamed that he exacted from the Germans a 

that his brother Smcrdis was seated on large quantity of it annually us a tri- 

a throne, aud that bis head reached to bute. It is n native of Austria and 

•the skies, conceived a jealous and su- Silesia. 

* Iu some part* of Greece and Egypt they were extended to eight ilayg. 
t In tho middle ages the compound for dieting salad was sold by the apothecaries 
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Tbe Rocket ( eruca sativa ) is used 
in salad in Italy, though its smell is 
disagreeable, like rancid bacon ; and 
in Holland the yellow stone-crop is 
eaten with lettuce. 

The garden Chess was thought by 
the ancients to make those who at© it 
strong and brave; wherefore it was 
much u?ed by gladiators. 

The MuBTAnn, which is tho com¬ 
panion of the cress in salad, is the 
sinapis alba ; the herb that produces 
the flour of mustard is the tinapis 
uigr<r 9 whose present name is derived 
from the French word moutarde , und 
that is a corruption from a motlo. 
Philip II., Duke of Burgundy (who 
accjmrcd the surname of !e Hurdi, or 
tho Bold, at the battle of Poiclicrs, 
when he was but. sixteen)* granted ar¬ 
morial bearings (or an augmentation) 
to the city of Di jon, the capital of his 
duchy, and added, as a motto, the old 
French words, “ Moult me tarda “ It 
seems long to me;” or, “ I long much 
signifying his regret at his absence from 
Dijon while he was Regent of France, 
during the insanity of Charles VJ., his 
nephew. The mustard (or sinapis ) of 
Dijon and its environs being in much 
repute, the dealers in that article 
stamped the motto of their city on the 
pots in which it was sold, in time tho 
middle word me, either for brevity, or 
originally, perhaps, by accident, was 
omitted, ami the inscription ran, 
“moult turde then the words joined 
together wi re used to express the name 
of the article, as moutarde ; and hence 
the English mustard. Philip returned 
to his beloved Dijon to rest. On his 
death, 1404, he was buried there, in 
the Chartreuse which he had founded. 

The death of the Emperor Claudius 
was occasioned by a strongly poisoned 
ragout of Mushrooms, served to him 
by his wife, Agrippina. The mush¬ 
rooms used for this wicked purpose 
were of the spe^s agaricus ccpsarcus, 
or imperial mushroom. Nero, in his 
exultation at succeeding to the Roman 
empire, by tbe destruction of Claudius, 
called these mushrooms “ the ragout 
of the gods," in allusion to the absurd 
fiction of the deceased emperor being 
elevated to the rank of a divinity by 
his Apotheosis. 

Mushrooms bear a conspicuous part 
in mediaeval mythology, from their 
connexion with the fairies, these most 
beautiful of all the creations of the 
poetic fancy, that have faded away be¬ 
fore the u march of intellect," like the 


morning stars paling and disappearing 
before the sun. The large flat mush¬ 
rooms served them for tables in their 
merry feasts, and the smaller and 
rounder for stools; and in the circles 
that marked where they had danced 
thefr graceful rounds, the fairy-ring 
mushroom (agaricus orcades, or 
pratensis ) sprang up. The sudden 
growth of this fungus in such regular 
circles seemed unaccountable to our 
ancestors, save by the agency of super¬ 
natural beings. 

The ancient Truffle was the wild 
red truffle of Italy; but the Romans 
also got the white truffle, culled the 
Lybian, from Africa. Pliny believed 
truffles to be a mere excrescence of 
the earth, and related an anecdote of a 
Carthaginian governor who found a 
coin in the centre of one; but, doubt¬ 
less, the fungus grew over the coin, 
and thus enclosed it. In Athens 
(after tho people had become corrupted 
by luxury) the freedom of citizens was 
iven to the children of one Cherips, 
ccausc their father had invented a 
new ragout of truffles. As these 
fungi never appeared over ground, it 
would not be possible to discover them 
but for their strong odour, which is 
particularly powerful just before thun¬ 
der, when the air is filled with moisture, 
from which circumstance Hus country 
people, in somo places, call them 
“ thunder-roots.” * 

The garden Angelica was formerly 
blanched and eaten as celery, raw or 
stewed, but is now solely appropriated 
to the candy of the confectioner. Its 
name is derived from tbe many excel¬ 
lent qualities with which its thick 
brown root (white within) and its seeds, 
succeeding the pale purple umbels, 
were supposed to be endowed, as anti¬ 
dotes to poison, pestilence, ague, 
pleurisy, and a long list of et cetera , 
now we believe obsolete. It is, how¬ 
ever, still highly esteemed in Norway, 
where bread is somclimes made from 
the powder of its dried roots. In Lap- 
land, the poets crown themselves with 
garlands of its loaves and flowers, and 
fancy they receive inspiration from its 
odour. t 

Having now exhausted our reminis-, 
con8cs regarding the larger and more 
important vegetables which furnish, in 
themselves, good and pleasant food for 
man, we will pas9 on to the lesser,, 
herbs, that are only used as seasonings 
and accompaniments to his repasts. 

Parsley, in the minds of the ancient 
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Greets, was associated with k tragical 
event. ’ When the army of Adrastua, 
ting of Argos, was proceeding to be¬ 
siege Thebes, one day, when passing 
through Xcmea,* the troops suffered 
♦ much from thirst, the springs having 
been dried up by the heat of the wea¬ 
ther. They met with a nurse carrying 
Archemoras (also called Ophtdtes), the 
infant son of Lyctirgus, the king of the 
country, and begged her to show them 
where thoy could find water. She 
readilv consented, and laying down 
the child upon the grass, that »he 
might walk the faster, sho brought 
them to the fountain of Larigia ; and 
while they were drinking from it, she 
related to the leader her own melan¬ 
choly story. She was the celebrated 
Hypwpylc, daughter of Thoas, king 
of Lemnos, and had saved her father’s 
life when the Lcmnian women, by 
common consent, murdered all the men 
in the island, during one night, from 
jealousy of their preference of the 
female slaves. Hypaipyle, pretend¬ 
ing she had slain Tboiis (whom she 
sent privately to Chios), was chosen 
queen of Lemnos. But the truth 
being discovered after some time, 
the Lcmnian women drove her into 
exile.' Being taken by Pirates in her 
wanderings, she was sold to Lyeur- 
gus, and from a queen fell to the 
station of a slave—a sad but not un¬ 
common reverse in those fierce and 
turbulent ages. After receiving the 
thanks and the commiseration of the 
Argives, Hypsipylc returned for her 
young charge, and to her honor found 
liim expiring from the bite of a ser¬ 
pent that had coiled itself round him. 
The Argives slew the reptile ; and 
memory of the ill-fated young prince, 
instituted the Nemcan funereal games, 
to be observed every third year. The 
victor received a crown of parsley, that 
herb being fabled to have sprung from 
the blood of Arcbemorus. The judges 
of the gapics were attired in black as 


mourners; and at first, none but mili¬ 
tary men were admitted to contend at 
them, because the institution originated 
with soldiers: hence parsley was re¬ 
garded as funereal, and strewed on 
graves. The saying, “ He has need 
of parsley,” signified a person at the 
point of death; and a present of pars¬ 
ley implied a wish for the death of the 
person to whom it was given. Parsley 
being accounted pacml, was given by 
the Gorinthiaus, as the crown of the 
victor in tlio Isthmian games: the 
prize was originally a garland of pine 
brarrcbes, and after some timo it was 
restored, replacing the parsley crown, 
which, in the isthmian games, was of 
the herb withered, but in the Nemenn, 
fresh and green. 

Plutarch relates, that Timoleon, at 
the head of the Corinthian troops, as¬ 
cending a hill, from tho top of which 
the enemy's camp could be discovered, 
met some mules laden with parsley, 
which the soldiers took ns a sinister 
omen, because the herb was funereal. 
But Timoleon, in order to restore* their 
spirit h, told ihem that it was, on the 
contrary, a favourable augury, pro¬ 
phetic of triumph, as the crowns of 
the victors in the Isthmiun games 
were of parsley. 1 fe then took some 
of the herb and crowned himself with 
it; and all his soldiers cheerfully fol¬ 
lowed his example. 

It is said that parsley, rubbed upon 
a glass goblet, .will break it; wo own 
we have never made the experiment. 
Parsley is a native of Sardinia, and 
came to us about 1548. In Sardinia, 

g rows a plant of the ranunculus species, 
iere called wild parsley, which, when 
eaten, causes that involuntary convul¬ 
sive grin, termed the sardonic laugh, 
from the Sardinian herb. 

On account of the united military 
aud funereal recollections associated 
with the parsley, we shall accompany 
it with an appropria|| traaslation from 
tho Greek Anthology— 


OK AX EAGLE STAKDIXG OK THE TOM II OF A YOL'NG WAliRlOR. 

FUOK TUB OREKK OK ASTIFATRfU 

(Opvi, At©* KpovtZao StaxTope, rty x*pt» eerra*, k.t.A. 

“ Ob, bird of Jove! why stand’st thou fiercely here, 

Upon this trophu'd tomb, to honour dear T* 

4 ‘ I come, a speaking typo, that o’en as I 
Excel all birds that cleave tho azure sky, 

So lie who slumbers iu this hullowod earth 
RxccU’d all youths in valour and in worth. 

I-et timid doves perch on the coward's grave, 

The glorious eagle loves and seeks the brave.” 


In the Peloponnesus. 




Sage was anciently considered so 
rich in medicinal qualities that there 
was a Latin adage, “ Why does any 
man die in whose garden sage grows?” 
(Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit iti 
hortof) Among its other virtues it 
was supposed to strengthen the me¬ 
mory, and to quicken and invigorate 
the senses. Its Latin name/ salvia, 
is derived from salvus , t. e., in good 
health. Our English name comes from 
the French, sauge. The leaves of sago 
were used in divination by leave^ 
called by the Greeks, botanomancy. 
The inquirer wrote the letters *of the 
alphabet contained in his name, and 
in the question he would ask, upon the 
leaves which lie ox posed to the wind ; 
and all that remained after the rest had 
been blown away, wore taken up and 
joined together, and whatever sense 
could be collected from them was be¬ 
lieved to be the answer to the inquiry. 

Tiiyme was amongst the Greeks the 
emblem of activity (bocausc it grows 
on i ho tops of steeps, as though it had 
climbed thither), and they applied it 
in ointments to the knee and the neck, 
to invigorate those parts. Its Latin 
name, thymus, is derived from the nearly 
similar Greek word, signifying courage, 
strength. The woody and fragrant 
sprigs of the herb were burned in the 
temples as incense. In a Greek epi¬ 
gram of Dioscuridcs, ho calls it “ the 
Muses’ pungent thyme.*' Partridges, 
storks, and wood-pigeons cat it to heal 
any wounds they may happen to receive: 
and the tortoise is said to make use. of 
it as a preservative from the bite of the 
serpent. Willi bees the tiny purple 
blossoms are especial favourites. The 
honey of Mount llybla is said to have 
pwed its high reputation to the wild 
thyme growing there in abundance. 

Mint was said by tnylhologists to be 
the metamorphosed form of a beau¬ 
tiful nymph—Mintba, the daughter of 
Cocytlms, changed into this aromatic 
herb by Proserpine, who was jealous 
of the admiration with which Pluto 
beheld her. Ovid alludes to the table 
in the eleventh book of his Metamor¬ 
phoses— 

•* An tibl quondwn 

Fttmlncos artna In olenlea vertere month** 

Peraephone Ucult.” 

The graceful feathery Fennel, which 
an old superstition in Ireland con¬ 
siders an herb of such unlucky omen 
that it ought never to be planted in a 
garden, was, on the contrary, so much 


esteemed by the Romans, that it was 
used to crown the victors in the arena ; 
and was eaten by the Athletm, in the 
belief that it increased their strength. 
According to Elian, the serpent 
cleanses the films ofF Iris eyes by eating 
wild fennel. Culpepper tells us that 
fennel is lioilcd with fish 44 to consume 
the phlegmatic humour which fish most 
plentifully afford he also commends 
it as tending to improve the pallidness 
of the face after illness. 

Marjorum was the subject of my¬ 
thological transformation. Amarncus, 
a page of Cynarus, King of Cyprus, 
was so afflicted at having accidentally 
broken a vase which he was en¬ 
trusted, and thus spilling a very pre¬ 
cious ointment which it contained, that 
he died of grief, and the pitying gods 
changed him into the fragrant marjo¬ 
rum. This herb was used by the 
Greeks in ointment applied to the hair 
and eyebrows. Hymen was repre¬ 
sented as crowned with marjorum ; we 
will add a small leaf to bis garland— 

TOGETHER. 

# 

M. E. M. 

O, wedded love’s n hlenscd thing! 

Through life enduring ever : 

Pure gold, like its’own hallow'd ring, 

It rusts or cankers never. 

The gold at times nmv dim—one light 
Touch, soft as downy feather, 

Restores its sheen; and smooth and bright 
It binds two hearts together. 

Ob ! hnppy they, to whom ouo joy, 
Together felt, is double; 

And. when the ills oflife annoy, 

Grief shar'd meins lessen’d trouble. 

In vain the angry north-wind blows 
O'er close-twmM mountain heather; 

So storms of care uproot not those 
Who bide them well together. 

Aye blest arc the}* who, hand in hand, 
Through youth,through age,qre moving 

Still onward to that better land 
Where all are lov'd and loving. 

Then let Ihe grave its portal op®, 

They've bomo life’s varied weather 

And cheerfully, in faith and hope, 

Lio clown to rest together. 

Of Capers we can only remember 
that Zeno, the stoic philosoper, com¬ 
monly swore by tho caper shrub. The 
English substitute for capers, aratho 
berries of the nasturtium, or great 
Indian cress. Elizabeth Christina, 
daughter of Linneeus, first noticed the' 
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sparks of electric light which the nas¬ 
turtium flower occasionally emits, and 
which are only visible in the evening. 
The nasturtium has of late obtained 
the name of trojutolvm, or trophy flower, 
from the Latin tropauw, a trophy, be¬ 
cause its helmet-shaped flowers, with 
their bright yellow and divided petals, 
marked with crimson patches, suggest 
the idea of golden helmets, pierced and 
stained with blood. 

Borage, with its pretty blue round 
flowers, comes from Aleppo ; it was 
unknown to the ancients. In the mid¬ 
dle nges, it was Indicved to be a cor¬ 
dial, excellent to drive away melan¬ 
choly, whether eaten in salad, or put 
into wine (tho latter most probably). 
Its supposed exhilirating qualities were 
celebrated in a Latin adage 

44 Eg*\ borngo, 

UauUia temper ■go." 

Thus Euglibhed:— 

•• I, borage, 

• ' Urmg always couregc.*’ 

But gaudia means joy rather than 
courage. Tho Latin name, borago, 
is a corruption of cor-ago, “ 1 bring 
heart.” It is still occasionally put into 
a tankard with cider, or wine and 
water, to make the beverage called 
44 Cool-cup for, as tho herb contains 
a good deal of nitre, it has cooling 
properties ; but its joy - producing 
powers seem to have long since for¬ 
saken it. 

v In old times, before horticulture was 
scientifically practised, ami when gar¬ 
dens were chiefly confined to the pos¬ 
session of the better classes and the 
religious orders, men were glad to find 
in the woods and fields wild herbs to 
vary and flavour their repasts. The 
mealy-leaved goose-foots (< chenopo - 
dium) were boiled as spinage, par¬ 
ticularly those rustically called “fat 
hen,” and “Good King Henry.” 
The latter is said by the French, to 
be named after Henry IV., who paid 
some attention to botanic gardens; 
and by the English it is claimed for 
Henry VI., who was fond of a rural 
life, and better fitted for it than for 
royalty. 

Chickweed (alsine media) is quite 
as good os spinage. Young shoots of 
hop, boiled, serve as a 'substitute 
(rather a poor one) for asparagus; a9 
also the roots of rarapion bell-flower, 
and those of Solomon's seal (so called 


from some fancied marks on the root, 
like the engraving on a seal), are still 
used in Turkey occasionally as aspara¬ 
gus. The young leaves of the wild 
white campion, or bladder behon, when 
boiled, have some flavour of peas, and 
furnished food for the starving pea¬ 
sants of Minorca, when the locusts 
destroyed all their harvest in 1685. 
The roots of the waiter l>etony ( scro - 
phularia aquation) gave food to the 
famished french Protestant garrison 
#f Rochelle, when so vigorously be- 
sieged by Cardinal Richelieu, 1629. 
The heads of large thistles, and the 
unexpanded buds ofthesim-flowcr have 
been cooked as artichokes. The earth- 
nuts, or pig-nuts (called in Ireland, 
fairies* potatoes), when roasted, are 
little inferior to chestnuts^ Tho very 
charlock and nettles provide the pea¬ 
sants with a dish of greens in times of 
dearth. 


Then the hedges gave aromatic and 
pungent herbs for seasoning: the 
Pepper wort and Sauck-alone, ^ or 
Jack-by-the-hedge (erysimum alliaria), 
calen with salt fish ; and the Hedge 
Mustard and Treacle M cstard. Tho 
Lamb's Lettuce ( vuleriunella olitoria), 
with its tiny lilac flowers (called by 
the French, salude do diamine , monk's 
salad), was termed by our ancestors, 
white pot-herb. The Ahum, that 
adorns the wood, with ils long purple 
finger (thence, familiarly called ladies’ 
' fingers), affords from its dried roots 
a Hour often used as sago, and to mako 
bread in times of scarcity, though its 
bright orange berries are a strong 
poison. 

When wc take up a botanical work 
and see what vast numbers of herbs 
and roots have been created for the 
service of man ; all that daily supply 
his meals with not only wholesome, 
but even dainty fare; all that, though 
less pleasant to the taste, help him to 
food in a day of need; all that possess 
medicinal virtues to heal and alleviate 
his maladies; and all that supply his 
flocks and herds with nourishment, 
shall we not, indeed, acknowledge that 
when " the earth brought forth grass, 
and the herb yielding seed after its 
kind, God saw it, and it was good t n 
Shall wc not be ready to join in the 
canticle, “Ohl all ye groen things 
upon the earth, ble«9 ye the Lord; 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever!" 

M. E. M. 
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A HUNTER IN' THE PRAIRIES." 

Who, that has tried, would compare thus unconsciously written a pleasant 
the feeble luxury of timid indolence to book. # 

the wild delight of the truo sportsman. Happily, ho is no professor of writ¬ 
es his strong frame battles with the ing. tic narrates with an absence of 
fierce elements, endures toil, and braves art that has a graphic reality, the great 

danger in the consciousness of iron vi- .charm of all travels. . We fool that 

gour, and with the ardour of the sue- what wc read is true, and this air of 
ccssful chase? How gladly docs even truth, so far from tending to maltcr-of- 
thc gloved and booted elegant ?after fact dryness, mokes interesting much 

dissolving at tho opera, doing duty at that might not be so, if wo suspected 

ball and dinner, and getting “used- it to be apocryphal. It is particularly 

up ’• at everything throughout the essential, too, where there is so much 

season, sock the piore rugged life of that is novel. Since (r. Cumming's 
the moors, and recruit his exhausted wholesale battues, wo have had no stoiy 
framo and languid energies upon the of adventurous sporting of this kind, 
mountain heath 1 Of a truth, man Probably, many may have performed 

must earn not only his bread, but his similar feats, but what use has it been to 

pleasures—his capacity for enjoyment us, who sit at home at ease, if either they 

— 44 in tho sweat of his brow.*’ did not commit their tale to writing, or 

But yield ye, ye recreant shooters if Mr. Murray did not transfer it to the 

of partridge and of grouse; enlarge all-diffusing type? Wo have, doubt- 

your notions of sport and danger; we less, had plenty of passages of tho 

offer you a now field of excitement— Rocky Mountains, but none of these, 

a new remedy for ennui and indiges- that we are aware of, have yet touched 

tion. Allow us to introduce lo you a on this northern region; or, if they 

gentleman, who, like yourselves, has have, it is but us a passage to a further 
frequented tbc fashionablo salons of goal, not as their final object, 
the gay world ; who has been reared After the ordinary tour in the States, 

in luxury, and lias cultivated the re- which is dismissed in a few pages, but 

finements of art, but who will tell you with some graphic touches, Mr. Palli- 

of more daring feats, and of nobler* ser hunts in the Arkansas and the Illi- 

game than is to be found in our too uois, and then ascends from St. Louiif 

civilised islands. So ! the introduc- at the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 

tion is made, and, we doubt not, you sippi,’ about two thousand miles along 

and Mr. Palliser will gel. on agreeably the Missouri, to the Yellowstone river, 

together. It will be refreshing to hear where is laid the scene of his best ad- 
of any spot of the globe that has not ventures. The dates and times of Jus 
yet boon bo-travelled, bo-shol, and be- movements are not given with the pre¬ 
booked. Better again, to find a gen- cision they should have been, and it is 
tlcman who did not go forth, pencil and . exceedingly difficult to raako out any- 
paper in hand, lo write a journal, and, thing like a regular account of his 

of malice prepense, to indite a book; erratic movements. It would seem as 

that is, to dilute a few facts with a vast though in the savage life which he had 

amount of after-thought and imngiua- to lead, hours, days, and dates were 

tive comment; or swell out a trifle into wholly lost, and were only now and 
a of three volumes. Our hun- then recorded when occasionally he 

ter is exactly tho reverse. He went emerged into some outskirt of civiluu 
to shoot, and accordingly he shot. He alion. However, it is plain that ha 

went to 6cc new and odd things and crossed over early ip 1847, that bis’ 

people, and he saw them. He now story covers a space of about two and*, 

shortly tells, with simplicity, what a-half years, of which about half was' 

he bus himself done and seen, and has devoted to the pursuits of the chase. '. 


• “ Solitary Rambles and Adventures^ a Hunter in tho Prairies." By John Pafll*«r;^ 
with Illustrations. Small 8vo. LondcnT John Murray. 1853. . .» . : 

VOL. XLII.—NO. CCXLVn. : fc', ! 




It**Cairo, on the Missouri, he con¬ 
ceives that ho has ftiscovewd the origi¬ 
nal “Eden,” described by Dickens 
in 4t Ohuzzlewit," And wnere Mark 
japloy had a most favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of “coming out strong uudor 
circumstances. 0 Without doubtingtho 
‘reality of his discovery,‘we think he 
might easily have multiplied such in¬ 
stances along the dreary Mississippi. At 
New Orleans pleasure and hospitality 
worn to have rdigned supreme amongst 
its semi-continental people ; and ere we 
bid adiou to the courtesies of life, we 
may give a sketch of u * rifting incident 
that marks peculiarly the easy manners 
of the place. On his firs! arrival, he 
fUlla to distinguish his own lodging un- 
dor the light of the unccitain moon:— 

u After a little hesitation, I entered that 
which I thought most probable to be tho 
right one, and passing through the )>orte 
cochert, I went up stairs, found doors ami 
windows all thrown open ; ami I continued 
for some time wandering through rooms 
where the gilding of beautiful pictures 
glanced in the moonlight. 1 had not goue 
far when I fulfc’ I had mistaken tho house. 
Curiosity, however, induced mo to wander 
a little further before letroeing my steps. 
My situation forcibly reminded me of tl»e 
account of Don Alphonse, in Gil Was, whin 
driven by the storm to take slither In thi 
old Spanish ltouic, thiough whiili he con¬ 
tinued wanderingfioin loom to loom, amidst 
Splendid furniture, partially lighted by e*- 
mg lamps until he reached the apai tment 
Seiapbine, whero lio found the beautiful 
widow siteping heavily and uneasily, through 
the eoltry Spanish mhUuiumei night •These 
A flections, however, wen* quickly nitcmipteil 
by a lady’s voice, calling out, ‘ Who is 
there T I ropliul hastily, informing Lei of 
mv having taken apaitmenls iu tho itue 
Itoyalo that morning, and also of having 
forgotten both tho number of the house and 
the name of its ownar. * Was it Mr. So and 
fio 'a, or was it Colonel S.,’ she kiudly sug¬ 
gested; but quito in vain, nothing oould 
bring it book to my memory. ‘ Weill’ at 
length she replied, * as my brother is pone 
to the oountry, you can sleep in hi* room 
tp-nlghU Take the first turn at the foot of 
the steps, cross the large binding-place, and 
go into the room at the head of the large 
state. 8rty i 1 will give you a light.* After 
short pause, I heard, at the other aide of 
q dosed door, a crackling noise, announc¬ 
ing the ignition of a luclfer match, and 
Immediately afterwards a lighted candle 
made its appearance, at well as a very 
pretty Hide jey died hand; neatly prewed 
at the wrist With a very pretty little 
lace frill. Having taken the proffered Can- 
* die, 1 thanked niy hostess, and easily found 


tht bairiet. (Jufo, 

my way to the room she bad described, where 
I slept moat comfortably In the morning 
I was awokened by an old negro woman, 
who brought me a cup of coffee, returning, 
before my toilet was completed, with a pair 
of handsome ivory-backed hair-brudiea bo- 
longing to her mibjreaa, together with her 
compliments to know if I had slept well.”-— 
pp. $2-34. 

With the doer-hunting in the Ar¬ 
kansas his book may bo said to com¬ 
mence. Ilis first efforts are of a more 
simple description, being a few shots 
at a “deer-hok,” or place where tho 
doer come to sock some nAtural deposit 
of 8#lt. This, however, is soon varied 
by a process called “pan-hunting" 
at night, which reminds ub of un ana¬ 
logous kind of warfare waged against 
tho fish in the Mediterranean, the 
picturesque effect of which must al¬ 
ways catch the traveller’s eye:— 

“An iron pun attached to a long stick, 
serving as a handle, is runted in the loft 
hand, »\cr the left shoulder; mar when the 
left bond grasps tho baddies is u small pro¬ 
jecting slick, fonning a fork on width to 
lest the lifle in tiring. The pan is tilled 
with burning pfne knots wlnrii being Min¬ 
iated with turpentine, shed a bnlliAiit and 
constant light all lound, shining into tin* cy cs 
of any dier that may come in thatdirci- 
tion, and making ti m look liko two bails 
of tire. . .... 

“ The night was most favourable, being 
pitili ilatk, and after weeping about for 
some time, 1 beheld, fiojn tho light thrown 
from my )*ui, a pnii of shining hnlls of fire 
moving up and down a short distante oft. 
At first I took thorn for fiiefiios; hut, oil more 
attentive obsoi vat ion. f saw, by tbeir simulta¬ 
neous motion, that they must be the ey es of n 
deer. Aftn groping a little faitlier in that di¬ 
rection, the eyes again appeared, and as Uuy 
to appmiJi, the distance between 
tliem seemed gradually to iiureaee, like the 
lamps of a travelling-carriage to a spectator 
watching its progress townids him, till the 
animal come so near that I could trace his 
outline; so, holding my pan steadily on my 
shoulder with my left hand, I raised my rifle 
with the right, the barrel resting in the notch 
before-mentioned, and suapectlng that at 
night, from not being able to determine tbe 
hind sight, one is apt to shoot high in catch¬ 
ing the front one clearly, I aimed so low 
that I could hardly, from force of habit, per¬ 
suade myself to pull the trigger. When I 
flrM, the dcir gave a convulsive bound Into 
the shades of night, and I thought he was 
lost. 

" I bad resumed my hunting- pan and rifle, 
adft was leaning again.ft a tree, whsn, like 
some phantom, the faipt dusky outline of aq 
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cnormou# stag walked uoiselessly up, and 
. was actually passing me. It made me, from 
the high state of excitement in which J then 
was, almost stipe; atitious enongli to fancy 
him the dopaited shade of an andent deni¬ 
zen of these primeval foiesU I tired rapidly 
ns ha passed In fionl of me. Oil receiving 
the ball, ho rushed riolently oflT; but, from 
tho way in which I heard him thresh the 
bushes, I know f had a good chance of find¬ 
ing him at daybreak. I had hardly loaded 
again, when three or four pairs of glowing 
cyw presented themselves, glancing about hi 
seveul dheetrons. I fired a clianco shot at 
one, which fortunately biought the anirail 
down on his trucks: bearing him struggling 
on tho ground, I feared, bv the sound, that he 
was liol Iot one moment-ate, I then threw down 
i iflo und pun, and lushed up kmle in hand. It 
ua-v forlun ile that I did so, for the stag was 
lecovenng, and ju*t as I had seized him with 
my loll hand by om* of his horn*, n filch be¬ 
ing then only in the velvet, it broke in my 
gtusp, so that I waa compellod to drtrp my 
Unite, and hold on to him with both hand*, 
holloaing Imulh lor a***istnice, tdl the ani¬ 
mal tore tin trout and sleeve ot iny shut 
with In* foie-tut. auil mode sneh a poweilul 
li^ht, that hid it not been for Tliibault, who 
rmiic up, ittincled by mj shout*, and slabbed 
him through tho In .lit, I nhould not only 
have lost m> sUl, hut liavo got the worst 
of it Into the biinfiiin." —pp. 4 i- uO. 

Five capital bucks wore tho pvoduco 
of this first night. Presently we have 
our traveller beginning in right earliest, 
making his solitary bivouac in the 
forest, shooiing, skinning, and cutting 
up his own supper, with an uwkwuid- 
ness tliatsuWqucnt pi actiCc nukes him 
now look on with contempt, ami finally, 
killing a panther that ventured to make 
loo close an netpiftintamc with him. 
Henceforth wo may fairly consider him 
m» having pilled through tho ceremony 
of havugc initiation. 

A vihit to the Mnmriloth caves forms 
a bhort cpisodo: he there walks j*oiup 
twenty miles up and down hill, and 
across rivers, catches fish without C)cs, 
and altogether passes a most subterra¬ 
nean day. Chacun a songout ; it scorns 
that some people find a peculiar luxury 
in interring themselves alive in such a 

place by way of raising their spirits:— 
♦ ^ 

44 'Die temperature is alwajs-anlform, im- 
influonc<d by that of the external air, whhli 
rental them, cmivqaeutly, comfortable in 
whiter, and delightfully cool in summer. 
The air luside is very pure; so much so, 
that invalids have tried the experiment of 
nmaining for weekq under ground, and not¬ 
withstanding the inevitable gloom that must 


have attended their sojourn in such a dreary 
abode, have found themselves greatly In¬ 
vigorated, and their appetites much Increased. 
One gentleman recovered In a most wondeiful 
manner, after a residence of several month* 
In a cottage there, which was pointed out to 
we. The > oung ladies bad. the > ear before, 
voted it too hot to dance abo\ e-ground, and 
had actually planned and given a subter* 
ramAii ball; choosing u \ery fine cavern# 
npaciou9 enough, but not too l&ige to admit 
of its being proi»orly lighted, aud Iiavlng a 
Uiarded floor laid down for the occasion.”— 
p. 72. 


Our traveller now commences the 
ascent of the Missouri, aided by an in¬ 
trepid little steamer, jvhieh once a-ycar 
faces the rapid current for *2,000 miles 
to Fort Union, a great depot of thp 
Fur Company’s trade, and again de¬ 
scend*, Weighted with tin* costly skins 
collected during the past winter. 
Tuking advuntugc of this for but .500 
miles, he then abandons such civilised 
refinements (or a more primitive and 
independent mode of travelling. 

Ills party is formed of hardy hunters 
and trappers, and every variety of wild 
men, moving together on hoiseback 
at night camping on the ground, and 
by duy hunting tlie game on which they 
live. Occasionally this exposed them 
to some deficiencies in the commis¬ 
sariat that were not always supplied 
by anv very delicate luxuries. Thus 
Air. rullibci* receives an invitation 
from the chief of an Indian tribe to a 
** dog-fca^the accepts gladly the 41 at 
home,” and despite some qualms of 
conscience and of stomach, does not 
fail to assure us that nft< n afterwards, 
when assailed by the pangs of hunger, 
•he turned to the remembrance ot this 
feast with envious regret. 

Their larder, however, was in ge¬ 
neral supplied with moro palatable 
lood, and Air. Fallisor waxes positively 
eloqnent in his glowing description of 
the flavour of buffalo meat, lie men¬ 
tions some remarkable instances where 
both it and tho oxen beef were tried 
by Indians, Euroj>eftna, ami Americans 
together, and where the verdict was de¬ 
cided and unanimous in favour of the 
wild animal. lie several times recurs to 
this topic, and quaiutly concludes an 
excellent description of the buflalo’s 
appearance and habits, with the criti- * 
vism of a practised purveyor— 1 ' Taken 
altogether, they are a carious and in4> 
teresling animal, and vneornmunty goad 
eating /’* 
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y About the end of October be reach¬ 
es Fort Union, and here commences 
his buffalo hunting; first as an aintiBC- 
ment, and booh as a necessity. The 
nature of the sport may be shortly 
told:— 

“ The first object in approachinga herd of 
buffalo should be to get as near us possible 
before charging them; then, rush in with 
your horse at full speed, single out one ani¬ 
mal, and detach-him from the herd, which 
3*011 will soon do, and after a turn or two be 
able to get a broadside shot, when you should 
endeavour to striko him behind the fore- 
shoulder. While reloading slacken your 
horse’s speed to a bond gallop. The general 
method of loading is to empty the charge 
from the horn slung round your neck into 
the palm of >*our lmnd, whence yon con more 
•asily pour it down the barrel; you then take 
a bullet wet out of your mouth, and throw 
it down upon the powder; by which means 
you avoid the necessity of using a ramrod, a 
most Inconvenient process when riding fast 
on horseback. I found it from experience 
better to dispense with both powdci-hom, 
ramrod, and copper caps Altogether, and nso 
a light Aclf-priming flint gun, carrying the 
powder loose in tho skirt pockets of iny 
shooting-coat, and thereby having no further 
* delay than to thrust my hand iu for it, and 
empty it down the barrel of my gun ; accu¬ 
racy in quantity at such dose quarters being 
of small importance.”—pp. Ill, 112 

# 

But winter soon set in, wrapping 
the plains in universal snow, and bind¬ 
ing all things in the rigid chains of 
that dreaiy region’s iron frost. With 
its first cold broke out an epidemic 
among the inhabitants of the Fort, 
which soon placed both hunters and 
doctor hors de combat . The garrison, 
of nearly fifty souls, thus became de- a 
pendant on our traveller’s prowess, 
and we have a narrative of fearful 
slaughters and hardships, which, per¬ 
haps, nothing but necessity could have 
enabled a denizen of Merrioo-square 
And May Fair to have encountered. 
Ho had not only himself to slay the 
game, but to skin and cut it up, and 
carry back the available meat. ’ On 
one occasion, he certainly had tho as¬ 
sistance of some Indian ladies, but we 
doubt if their feminine accomplish¬ 
ments imparted much delicacy to the 
process .*■— • • 

It whs quite a party of pleasure for them, 
ami by the way fu which thoy performed the 
cutting up, that operation teemed to afford 

coubUleruhle chare of their enjoyment. 
They ekinued and sliced slowly and delibe¬ 


rately, doing it in A most scientific manner, 
and with evident relish, dabbling in the 
blood, and actually drinking it, the A*«ungeafc 
laughing at my aversion, and offering me 
some in tlie palms of her hands.”-—p, 135. 

• f | 

Lost our readers should fancy that 
bisons arc shot like grouse, and are 
quiet, defenceless creatures, we select 
a specimen of one keen encounter:—. 

m 

“I soon came in sight of mine. IIo was 
standing a little way off on the open plain, 
but the skirting willows and brushwood 
afforded me cover within eighty yards of him, 
profiting by which I crept up, and taking u 
deliberate aim, tired. The hull gave a con¬ 
vulsive start, moved off a little way, and 
turned his broadside again to me. 1 fired 
again, over one hundred 3 *arils this time; bo 
did uot stir.’ I loaded And fired the third 
time, whereupon he turned and faced me, ns 
if about to show tight. As I was loading 
for a fourth shot he tottered forward a step 
or two, and I thought ho was about to fall, 
so I waited for a little while, but as he did 
not come doMii I determined to go up and 
fiiibli him. Walking up, therefore, to within 
thirty paces of him, till I could actually seo 
bis eyes rolling, 1 fired for the fourth Umo 
directly at the region of the heart, asl thought, 
but to my utter amazemuriftip went his tail 
and down went his head, and with a speed 
that l thought him little capable of, ho was 
upon me in a twinkling. I run hard for it, 
but be rapidly ovcil milled me, and my situa¬ 
tion wjim becoming anything but pleasant. 
Thinking he might, like our own bulls, shut 
tho eyes in making a charge, I swerved sud¬ 
denly to one side to escape the shock, but, to 
my horror, I failed in dodging him, for ho 
bolted round quicker than I did, and afford¬ 
ing me baicly time to protect my stomach 
with the stock of my rifle, and to turn my¬ 
self sideways A* I sustained the charge, «n 
the hopes of getting between Jiis horns, lie 
came plump upon mo with a shock like, an 
earthquake. My rifle stock was shivered to 
pieces by one horn, my clothes tom by tho 
other; 1 flew into mid-air, scattering my 
prairie hens and rabbits, which had hitherto 
hung daugling by leathern thongs from my 
belt, in all directions, till landing at last, I 
fell unhurt in the snow, and almost over me 
—fortunately not quite—rolled my infu¬ 
riated antagonist, and subsided in a snow drift. 
I was luckily not tho least injured, tho force 
of tho blow having been perfectly deadened 
by the enormous mass of fur, wool and hair 
that clothed kia shaggy head-piece.” 

« 

This recreation was varied by a gue¬ 
rilla warfare against the wolves, from 
whom he stripped their skius, as spoils 
of war, and bore them ofli not as 
trophies, but to barter for tobacco. 
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and otter remnants of semi, civilisation. 
A huge dog, Isbmah byname, half, 
wolf himself—no doubt on the prin¬ 
ciple of setting a thief to catch a thief- 
formed h\s companion in these solitary 
forays. IIow they managed to bivouac 
is worth hearing;— 

11 The woods along the banks of the river 
afforded me timber, already fallen and in 
every stago of decomposition, wherewith to 
light a fire at night; and when I stood and 
looked about me to choose a convenient spot 
near on ice-hole, lshniuh used to gaze into 
my face as if lie conld read my thoughts, 
and whine, a» much a* to say, 4 1 am tired, 
too. 1 When I trampled down the snow, cut 
and strewed the willows, and proceeded to 
colle ct the wood, lie used to watch mo eagerly, 
find prick up his ears when he saw mi* take 
fho Hint and steel from my pouch, and the 
dry inner bark of the cotton-wood tree from 
my chest, in which to kindle the spark. The 
fire secure aiid burning well, I turned iny at¬ 
tention to him, unharnessed him, unpacked 
his travail, and placed it aloft against the 
bide of a tree to protect the leather straps 
from the voracity of the wolvea. This done 
1 spread my bed, and filled the kettles with 
water, took a handful of coffce-lierrios from 
my hug, which 1 roasted io the cover of 
the kettle, then wrapping them lip in a piece 
of leather, I pounded them on a stump, and 
put. thorn in the smaller kettle to boil, reserv¬ 
ing the large oou for the meat. These culi¬ 
nary proceedings Ishmah used to regard with 
the most intenso interest, turning back, from 
time to time, ns the eddies of pungent smoke 
from the damp fuel compelled him to avert 
his eyes. When supper was at last cooked 
and despatched (quickly enough on his part, 
poor fellow, for his share was sometimes very 
scanty), lie eat up close beside me as I 
smoked my pipe and sipped my coffee; and 
wliuu at last I got into bed, lie used to lie 
down at the edge of the robe, with his back 
close up against my shoulders, and so we 
slept till morning. As soon as it was day¬ 
light wo rose, Ishmah submittal patiently to 
bo Iiarnossed, and wo resumed our inarch.” 
—pp. X 05-150. 



Ishmah's poor relations, the famish¬ 
ing wolves, were sometimes excessively 
troublesome, and used to entice him 
to join their wild gambols, so as once 
closely to jeopardise our traveller's 
life:— 


“One day, after a long march, I was 
looking oot for a convenient camping-place, 
when a sho-wolf crossed the* Ice at some dis¬ 
tance from where I was standing. In spite 
of all my exertions and threats Ishmah im¬ 
mediately gave chase, and they continued 
their gambols until I attempted to approach 
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them, when, of course, the wolf made off at 
full speed followed by my dog with his tra¬ 
vail behind him, loaded with everything I 
then possessed in the world. I followed 
shouting after him in vain until he entirely 
disappeared from my view, after which I 
continued runniag on fho tracks, till dark¬ 
ness obliged me to abandon the pursuit, and 
1 found myself a long way from timber, out 
on the broad prairie, alone on a vast barren 
waste of snow stretching around me on every 
sidg. 

41 My sensations were anything but envia¬ 
ble, on reflecting that I was about one hun¬ 
dred miles from any known habitation, and 
nearly one hundred and fifty from my desti¬ 
nation. destitute of robe and blankets, with 
but very littlo powder in my horn, and only 
two bullet* in my pouch. In short I was in 
a pretty considerable sort of n 4 fix,* and had 
nothing for it but to make tracks again with 
nil Hjieod for the timber. Fortunately I 
found my way hack to the river without 
much difficulty. It was a beautiful moon¬ 
light night, which enabled me to collect some 
fallen wood, and having lighted a fire, I 
seated myself beside it, and began to consi¬ 
der the probabilities of my ever reaching a 
trading post alive, in tho event of Islnnah 
not returning, aud how 1 should economise 
my ammunition and increase my rato of tra¬ 
velling, 90 aa to effect this object. My 
prospects were dismal enough, nor did I feel 
cheered as the cold north breeze froze the 
perspiration which had run down my fore¬ 
head and face, and formed icicles in my 
beard and whiskers, that jingled like bells 
as I shook my head in dismissing from iny 
mind one project after another. At last, re¬ 
signing myself to my fate I took out my 
pipe, determined to console myself with a 
smoke, when, ulna! on feeling for tobacco I 
found that was gone too. This was tho cli¬ 
max of my misfortunes. I looked to the 
north star and c alculated, by the position of 
the Plough, that it must have been about 
ten o’clock, the time at which, in England, 
we have our knees under the mahogany sur¬ 
rounded by friends, dincussing a bottle of tho 
best, and awaiting the summons to tea in 
the drawing-room. I tried to seo a faint 
similarity to the steam of the tea-urn in the 
smoke from the snow-covered wood on my 
dreary fire, and endeavoured to trace the 
forms of sweet familiar faces in the embers, 
till 1 almost heard the rustling of fresh white 
crbpe dresses round me, when, hark I J did 
hear a rustle— it approaches nearer, nearer, 
and 1 recognise the scraping of Ishmah*s tra¬ 
vail on the snow; another moment and the 
panting rascal was by my side! I never felt 
so relieved, and laughed out loud from sheer 
joy, a* I noticed the consciousness lie showed 
by his various cringipg movements of having 
behaved very badly. I was too well pleased, 
however, at hia appearance to beat him, par¬ 
ticularly when I found nothing of his har¬ 
ness and load eitfier missing or Injured in the 



tbe portion <*. meat 
j'Wbieb t.£gd aecured from the 2gat deer I 
shot was untouched j so that X had nothing 
'td tfo but unpack the travail, make my bed, 
and coOk our supper.”—pp. 157-59. 

But the best hunter g^nnot Always 
insure game, or unfailing success, ami 
our traveller had soon to observe an 
involuntary fast for more tbftn two 
days. His feelings the second flight 
are well described— 

“ I felt very hungry indeed, and was, be¬ 
sides, very tired. 1 elept feverishly, awakened 
at intervals from visions of the most raro 
aud delicious dishes placed before me. I 
dreamed I stood before the hospitable man¬ 
sion of an old friend, who led me, in spite of 
my incongruous costume, into bis bril¬ 
liantly-lighted parlour, and placed me down 
to a. table loaded with all the delicacies of 
every season and climate under heaven, in¬ 
cluding two soups and a turbot! At last 
when powdered footmen removed the richly- 
chusod covers off these exquisite delicacies, I 
started up -wide awake, to look on nought 
but snow, and Anally 1 solaced myself with 
a pipe. On the day following I hunted 
long and hard till considerably after noon 
without success. The painful sickening sen¬ 
sation of hunger had now quite left me, and 
I sufferod much less on the third than on 
the second day. Strange to say I bod not 
the least apprehension for the future, but 
felt perfectly confident the whole time, that 
sooner or later I should fall in with game. 
At last I came to some fresh tracks of deer, 
and soon mode out that the auimal had not 
only been walking quietly, but was in the 
willows close by; this I rightly guessed by 
the ziz-zag direction of tbe tracks ; for deer 
before lying down, walk slowly from side to 
side, as if hesitating where to stop. I re¬ 
mained perfectly still for some time, looking 
intently with an eye sharpened Iy hunger, 
aud at length observed something stir in the 
willows; it was a deer; evening was advanc¬ 
ing, and he w as going out to feed. 1 waited 
anxiously as he came on, slowly, most for¬ 
tunately towards me, until he approached 
to within about 100 yards, and then stopped. 
I drew of) ray rifle, and would have fired; 
but he came still nearer, feeding slowly for¬ 
ward till he was scarcely sixty yards ofl^ 
when I took a steady deliberate shot as be 
turned bis flank towards me. I heard the 
bullet cr&ck against the shoulder; he rushed 
a short distance back, and rolled over in the 
snow.”—pp. 161-63. 

But as fibops are not more plentiful 
than reitauranti, lie boa to unt&rUke a 
march of seventy miles to make a pur. 
chase of copper caps# where that ne¬ 
cessary of nu wild lift is‘said to be 


procurable. .Hie farty ft nearly frozen 
to death, sleeping under a north-eastern 
snow storm, without a fire, and then 
nearly porisheB for want of food; but 
these are ordinaryaincidents, aud of 
what value are they when compared 
to a box of copper caps? After all, 
men soon cease to be very particular, 
and their standard of comfort becomes 
wonderfylly low. 1 Thus we find it very 
simply told us—“ It continued to pour 
all night; but we hardly suffered any 
inconvenience from the rain* and on 
the whole, with tbe oxceptiou of having 
nothing to oat, wore very contfortable /" 

Next follows a succession of bold 
and dating shots, and some most tri¬ 
umphant expeditions some hundred 
miles up the Yellowstone river, in 
which the riflo deals death with terri¬ 
ble precision amongst hosts of ante¬ 
lopes, wapiti, beavers, buffalo, and 
grouse corne, which last are neither 
more nor less than wild sheep. It 
does not sound very romantic or 
sportsmanlike to go sheep-shooting— 
in fact, it is apt to reeal to our nrtnds 
here, certain very stringent laws about 
sheep-stealing; but these animals are 
as wild and nimble as the chamois, and 
use their huge horns much as the boar 
would his tusks. So vast a slaughter 
Boon overloads the party with the tro¬ 
phies of victor)’, and they determine 
to build a boat to transport, by wuter, 
their (jrowing pile of iurs and skins. 
This is soon done most effectually, 
though mayhap not with the beauty, 
or after the recognised rules of Lam¬ 
beth or Putney. They make a frame¬ 
work of willows, kill a couple of bulls, 
flay them, and stretch the recking 
hides upon the frame, lashing them on 
with elk-skin cord. In the prairies, 
men have not leisure to serve an ap¬ 
prenticeship to tfades • they must im¬ 
provise, and be satisfied without any 
very high artistic finish. Thus our tra¬ 
veller’s next occupations are those of a 
shirt maker and a tailor, rather d la 
Robiuson Crusoe:— 

“I was at this lime very badly off for 
clothes. My large winter grey woollen shoot¬ 
ing-coat (or capote) was completely worn 
out; over and over again I bad patched it 
with pieces of blanket, but still the rents 
were made worse, and at hut it went utterly 
to pieces. I had, however, with me an elk- 
ski u, which had boon uncommonly well 
dressed by one of the men while I was at Fort 
Union; this 1 took and cut into a hunting* 
shirt with loose sleeves, sewing It up partly 




with 'btiffaTo sinfcw and partly with thread 
procured at ; the Fort; the dressed skin of a 
small deer furnished the pockets in front, and 
it was subsequently ornamented forme with 
porcupine work by some Indian women oa 
iny return to the fort. * The fit was not of 
much consequence, as mv belt confined it 
round mo. I found this a most effective 
hunting-shirt, for no brushwood could tear 
it; and it now hangs up among my other 
trophies as tit for service as ever. Although 
it was a simple thing in itself, to cut out and 
make the hunting-shirt, yet it took me three 
duvs, inasmuch as I was obligor! first to smoke 
the leather in order to prevent its shrinking 
and hardening like parchment every time it 
got wet*; next to cat it oat without the help of 
scissors, and-with my hunting-knife only ; 
and, lastly, to sow the strong, tough ma¬ 
terial together without a thimble, which was 
very tedious indeed.”—pp. 230, 231. 


fore the uplifted mouths of the steady 
riltea, and kills a bear and divers other 
animals, for which we must refer the 
curious to the book itself. But as the 
time of departure draws nigh, he re¬ 
members that be has not yot stood face 
to face with tho “ grisly boar," the mo¬ 
narch of the savage tribe, the lion of 
the prairies. To retire without this 
nlcqftire is impossible; and, as they 
have not sought him, he must o’en seek 
them, and attack them in their lair in 
the Turtle Mountains. En route , he . 
is roughly handled by his old friends, 
tho buffaloes, and only escapes the 
thundering charge of a ferocious bull, 
by the novel feat of leaning over him 
on horseback, when in full career. At 
length his bearish aspirations are fully 
gratified:— 


When in want of materials for any 
garment they sallied forth from their 
Sartorial occupation, and shot and 
skinned a suitable animal, in the same 
way that we should here send to the 
shop to buy an extra half-yard of 
Htuff:— * 

“ W« continued along little watercourses, 
and trying the brushwood on the hill liour- 
charvillc got a shot at a black-tailed buck, 
hut missed him, as I did also a doe. After a 
good deal of hard work, we shot a black-tailed 
doe each: the meat was not very good, so we 
did not burden the horses with it, but brought 
tho skiiis to camp. On the morrow 1 occu¬ 
pied myself in dressing them, with Bourchar- 
ville’s assistance, and the following day fi¬ 
nished and smoked them, and began to cut 
out • The celebrated Rout, of Portsmouth, 
who was once known to affirm that he 
panned sleepless nights over the cutting out 
of trousers, could not have taken greater 
pains than I did with mine; still I wasted 
the cabbage to such an extent, that before 
the completion of my work, I had to sacrifice 
another deer at the shrine of the Sartoriau 
god."—pp. 233, 234. 

It was in these identical habiliments, 
as nearly as possible resembling the 
“Man Friday,” that oar traveller a 
short time after had to run the gauntlet 
through the fashionable promenade of 
St.'Louis, and was, of course, pounced 
upoi\ by all his acquaintances, as 
lie was endeavouring to slink along to 
some depot of more civilised garments 1 
Soon now he begins to turn his # 
face homewards, descends tho Yellow¬ 
stone in his canoe, and the Missouri 
in a more orthodox skiff, is surprised 
by a party of Indians, who retreat be¬ 


“ At length I came to the putrid carcase of 
a bull, and on the mud all around haw the 
tracks of n large old bear, somo of which 
led from the carrion along tho dry water¬ 
course, and looked very fresh. I drew my 
shot charges, and rammed down a couple of 
bullets, and followed tho track* over an un¬ 
dulating prairie, till at a distance I descried 
a very large bear walking leisurely along. I 
approached as near as I could without his 
perceiving ine, and, lying down, trlod Dau¬ 
phin’s plan of imitating the lowing of a buf¬ 
falo calf. On hearing tho sounds, ho rose 
up, displaying such gigantic proportions as 
almost made my heart fail me; I croaked 
again, when, perceiving me, he came canter¬ 
ing slowly up. I felt that I was in for it, 
and that escape was impossible, even had I 
declined the combat, so cocking both barrels 
of my Truelock, I remained kneeling until 
he approached very near, when I suddenly 
Btood up, upon which the bear, with an in¬ 
dolent roaring grunt, raised himself once 
more upou his hind legs, and just at the mo¬ 
ment when he was balancing himself pre¬ 
viously to springing on me, I fired, aiming 
closciunder his chin: the ball passing through 
liis throat, broke the vertebra of the Dock, 
and down he tumbled, floundering like a great 
fish out of water, till at length he reluctantly 
expired. I drew a long breath as I un¬ 
cocked my left barrel, feeling right glad at 
the successful issue of the combat. 1 walked 
round and rouud my huge prize, surveying 
his proportions with great delight; but as 
it came on to rain, I was obliged to lose ao 
time in skinning him."—p.p. 273, 276. 

* W/ 

y 
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Man is not in good odour with this for¬ 
midable animal, for though it will fear- < 
lessly attack him when the wind blows 
from the bear to the man, let itbutcateh : 
the scent of the man, and it will tum • 
and flee, if not previously goaded into 
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rig«. This makes great caution ne¬ 
cessary m seeking to approach them. 
Despite this difficulty, and the inevi¬ 
table danger, our traveller wius not 
satisfied till ho h.id secured five of 
qnonnous size. And now the .umuai 
incursion of civilised invention affrights 
the desolate prairies, and the shriek 
of the steamer is heard on tliu waters of 
the Missouri. lie must depart, ox^re- 
mniu .mother year. II is spoils and tro¬ 
phies arc iriletl on board, and if the 
Prisoner of Cbillon “ regained bis free¬ 
dom with a sigh,” we may well fancy the 
regret with which the hunter forsook the 
freedom of the prairie, to return to the 
restrictions of a more refined society. 
The downward currenland the powerful 
engine soon boar him a couple of thou¬ 
sand miles, back to St. Louis aoaiu. 
Once more oil beaten ground, he wisely 
refrains from telling an often-told tale. 
A variety of trips arc merely intimated, 
and adventures nru recounted only 
where there is something pleasant to 
lecord. Yet the sport is not all at an 
end, and even duck-shooting near New 
Orleans produces something uncom¬ 
mon. Here is a mooulight shot at an 
alligator:— 

“ Soring that the wind was favourable, I 
desired the negro to steer clo«o alongside; 
and we soon passed within eight oi ten yards 
ui tho brute, on which l gave him a shot in 
the head, whiih I thought had done for him. 
We lost not .1 moment in sc« uring hiiu; the 
nigg‘*r got out aud fastened a rope round 
ovnr the forepart, and a hitch round the 
tail, and after a good haul we tine* heav«d 
him into the boat, an undutaking that give 
us uuough to do. Wo had hardly complt led 
our tusk, and token a horn in honour of the 
event, when—even while congratulating our¬ 
selves on our success in safely stowing him 
along the bottom of the boat—up ro>c Ins 
ponderous tail, descending in the following 
second with a slash that made the knees of 
the bout shake ugnin. 

“ ‘ Hy golly, mnstei,' said our black boat¬ 
man, ‘ I wish him nebber had come into this 
boat;* and we hcaitily wished our pri/e in 
hn mote congenial element again, us lash 
after lush oi iiis ponderous tail followed in 
rapid suetosion, breaking up the thwails, 
which one atler another went dying about, 
either striking us or falling into the water,. 
aadlupMiiicd l»y groans from tilocky; who 
grasped Ids shins with Ms hands in uuto in¬ 
dicut ion of the utmost nigger uneasiness. 1 
was utteily pir|de\fd— not daring to Are 
for fi-ir ol swumpiug the boat—and unable 
wllh my knife to pierce ibtoQgh his tiemon- 
dous seale>. I*urlui)n(cly, however, our 
sound little Yankee craft stood the leviathau 


shocks, And at length the alligator safely ex¬ 
pired; wIhmi xvc du*w a long breith again, 
put up our helm, and reached the squattcris 
hut again Isforc the moon dNapj .enrol. 
Next day we hailed a tug steamer, which 
picked us up, and took us back to New Or- 
bans.”—pp. 312, 813. 

We shall take leave of the bold 
hunter, tlm former fa-hionablo of the 
gay world, and our now author, at 
a bull giveh in some public gardens, 
to celebrate the marriage of—a Ger¬ 
man butcher I No position seems un- 
suited to him, or to be taken amiss; 
and our rcailcts will ere this have dis¬ 
covered that he tells every kind of ad¬ 
venture alike naturally aud agree¬ 
ably :— 

“The proprietor kept most excellent Ger¬ 
man wines and had a vrVy luge bull 100 m 
ntt u hed to his eituhlislnncut, and ,\ splendid 
oichc'tra of bm*s instrument* in his p.i). 
i h uax c |tic #nti 1 tmmncut and pi oviued tho 
e.ipit.il suppci, on condition that nil except 
tIn bridal party should pay for the wine they 
drank. At about nine okb« k in tin* (•♦on 
ing dancing coi 11 in#si, the o/chc>tia play¬ 
ing StrausSV and L.mnei's q uadi lilts and 
waltzes to porfeclion, beside-, ail the bt st uiul 
latist polkas, and galops, not excepting the 
cclibiatcd Kiilway and Sturm inarch. 
Urg'd by these I became so exlnlnratul as 
to lun down und seek the lady of tin cdub- 
liijliment, vs ho was hu « ia thp lower regions 
superintt nding the.< uhu iry operations of Iur 
handmaidens. My propos.il of earning the 
Stutiu manh gdop with her xvaa at first 
received with utter astonidumnt; hut affer 
a little persua-ion her pietty fe Uures iclax- 
1 d into a smile, and she began to make ex- 
eu-<s as numerous as tin* drdi.N she vs as pre 
inning Her husbund would bo angiy at 
the w oik being ueglocleil; perhaps the maids 
would want to dance too, if die once began, 
und so on. A little pi rsuusion, however, 
soon removed those obstacles, and nt last, 
upon my protesting, iu leply to her question, 
‘Are you serious or are you laughing at 
me 7 that 1 would quit the premises forth¬ 
with if she did not comply — * Licber herr 
jc !’ die said, ‘ look nt my diew.' * Well, 
take off your apion,’ I uplnd. She laughed, 
und turning to one of flic maids, bid her 
bring water, nup, und towil, ‘and the cap 
with the ribbons,’ adding, as she smoothed 
her beautiful hair, and looked coquritishly 
at me, ‘You know there is no reason for 
looking uglier tluin one really is !’ At lust 
the rap was adjusted ; but jusf as xvc reach¬ 
ed the bnll-ioom the gulop was drawing to 
ti ooudurion. This, however, 1 had foro- 
rccii, and lu consccjucnoe of a message pre¬ 
viously (ILpatched to the orchestra, the rao~ 
uiMH our hostess and I entered, tho Sturm 
march ragod with redoubled fury, and soon 
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bore us off flying before tl»e gale. A glance 
from her husband, however, caused my Cin¬ 
derella to dive Into the lower regions again 
before the termination of the dance, exclaim¬ 
ing, ns I caught the last glimpse of her, 

‘ Well, perhaps after supper.’ I continued 
to wander about, and turned my attention 
to t lie bride, but she wa9 ‘hii^elich’ plain, 
bo 1 consoled myself with supper, and sent a 
dozen of wine to the orchestra, which I after¬ 
wards heard had been presented to them with 
the compliments of the groat Kuglisli lord 
from the 4 FYlzcn Gcbirgen.’ After supi^-r 
I regained my beautiful hostc-<s, who, in ad¬ 
dition to a more becoming change in her 
dress, had donned a pair of newer shoes that 
did not come off every moment in dancing. 
Shortly after wc reappeared, the Hockbeimer 
was finished in the gullerv, whence, in gra¬ 
titude or honour to me, 4 God save the 
Queen* rang out ita thrilling harmonies 
from seventeen brass throats. I felt so 


touched by the compliment, that I think I 
should have sent another dozen aloft but for 
the expostulations of my fair partner, who 
was apprehensive of its influence on the 
music. I remaiued so late that all the om¬ 
nibuses had returned to town except,tho one 
destined for the conveyance of the orchestra, 
with whom I took my place at two in the 
morning, to roturu to the planter’s house. 
In conversation with them I happened to ask 
if £lu*y knew a favourite polka of mine. 

4 Oh, jal* and in an instant all the brass 
instruments were blazing away in the con¬ 
fined space of the crowded omnibus. For¬ 
tunately, however, before the drum of my 
car gave way the axletrce tree did, and 
down we came with a' jolt that put an end 
to harmony; off rolled one of the wheels,. 
and — 14 chdqii'un j>our *oi '—each had to 
make his way home as well as lie could,”— 
pp. 301-303. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
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TI1K COURT DR OADMAC. 


I had often heard that the day which 
should see the count restored to us, 
would be one of festivity and enjoy¬ 
ment. Again and again had we talked 
over all our plans of pleasure for that 
occasion ; but the reality was destined 
to bring black disappointment! We 
were returning in sadness from-the 
toll-house, when a messenger came 
running to tell of the count’s arrival; 
and my mother, leaving me with ltaper, 
to whom she whispered a few hurried 
words, hastened homewards. 

1 thought it strange that she had not 
taken mo aloug with her, but I walked 
along silently at Raper’s side, lost* in 
my own thoughts, and not sorry to 
havo for my companion, one little 
likely to disturb them. *Wc sauntered 
onward through some meadows that 
skirted the river ; and at last, coming 
down to the stream, soated ourselves by 
the brink, each still sunk in his own 
reflections. ^ . 

It was a bright day of midsummer : 
the air hadull that exhilaration peculiar 
to the season in these Alpine districts. 


• 

The 9trcam ran clear as crystal at our 
feet; and the verdure of gross and 
foliage was in its full perfection. But 
one single object recalled a thought of 
sorrow, and that was the curtained 
window of the little chamber wherein 
Herr Robert lay dead. 

To this spot my eyes would return, 
do what I could ; and thither, too, 
sped all my thoughts, in spite of me. 
The influence which for some time 
back ho had possessed over me, was 
perfectly distinct from that which 
originates in affectionate attachment. 
Indeed all his appeals to me were the 
very reverse of such. Ilis constant 
argument was, that a man, fettered by 
affection, and restricted by ties of 
family, was wortliless for all purposes 
of high ambition ; and that for the 
real successes of life, one must sacrifice 
everything like individual enjoyment. 
So fa? had he impressed me with these 
notions, that 1 already felt a kind of 
pleasure in little acts of self-denial, 
and roso in my own esteem by slight 
traits of self-restraint The cOmpara- 




thru isolation in which I lived, and my 
estrangement from those of my own 
age, favoured this impression, and I 
grew by degrees to look upon the sports 
and pleasures of boyhood, with oil 
the disdainful compassion of an old 
ascetic. 

X remember well how, as I lay in the 
deep grass and watched the ripnling 
circles of the fust-flowing river, that a 
sudden thought shot through me. 
What if all this theory should prove 
but a well disguised aval ice — that 
this passion for distinction bo only the 
thirst for wealth — thc*o high pur¬ 
poses of philanthropy but another 
scheme for self-advancement! Is it 
possible that for such a price as this, I 
would surrender all the enjoyments of 
youth, and all the budding affections of 
coming manhood I 

"Mr. Joseph," said I, suddenly, 
“ what is the best life ?" 

" -How do you mean, Jasper ? Is 
it, how shall a Juan do most good to 
others?" said he. 

" Not alone that; but how shall he 
best employ his faculties for his own 
sake?’’ A 

“ That may mean for his personal 
advancement, Jasper, for objects purely 
selfish, and bo the reverse of what your 
first auostion implied." 

“When I said the best, I meant 
the widest," replied I. 

" The wisest choice is that of a 
career, overy duty of which can be 
fulfilled without the sacrifice of kindly 
affections, or the relinquishment of 
family ties. He who can adopt such 
is both wise and happy." 

“Arc you happy, Mr. Joseph?" 
asked I, ** for I know you are wise.” 

"Far more happy than wise, Jas¬ 
per,” said he, smiling. •* For one like 
me, life has borne many blearing." 

*• Like you!" exclaimed I, in sur¬ 
prise, for to my thinking he was a most 
enviable mortal; I knew of no one so 
learned, nor of such varied acquire¬ 
ments. “ Like you, Mr. Joseph r " 

“Just so, Jasper; I, who have had 
neither home norfuimly, have yet found 
both j 1 , whom no ties of affection*en¬ 
circled, have lived to feel what it is to 
be cared for 5 and I, that almost de¬ 
spaired of being aught to any one, have 
found that I can be of use to«thoso 
whom it is my chief happiness to love." 

"Toll me your history, Mr. Joseph, 
or, at least, tell mo something about 
^ yourbelf/* 


u My story, thy dear .Jasper, is but 
the history of my own day. The feast 
eventful of lives would be adventurous 
if placed alongside of mine. I began 
the world such as you see me, poor, 
humble-minded, and lowly. I conti¬ 
nue my journey in the same spirit that 
J set out. The tastes and pursuits that 
then gave me pleasure are still the 
same real sources of enjoyment to me. 
What were duties are now delights. 
Your dear mother was once my pupil 
as you are now; and it is my pride to 
see that she has neither forgotten Our 
old lessons, nor lived to think them 
valueless. Even here have I seen her 
foil back upon tho pursuits*which oc¬ 
cupied her childhood; ay, and they 
have served to lighten borne gloomy 
hours too " 

Hapcr quickly perceived, from the 
anxiety' with which I had listened, that 
ho hail already spoken too much ; and 
he abruptly changed the topic by buy¬ 
ing— 

“ How wo shall miss the poor Il^rr 
Robcif lie had giown to beein one 
of ourselves 1 ” • 

" And is my mother unhappy, Mr. 
Joseph?” said I, recurring to the for¬ 
mer remarks. 

44 Which of us can claim an exemp¬ 
tion flora sorrow, Jasper ? Do you not 
think that the little dLigc yonder, in 
that dolt of the mountain—secluded ns 
it looks—has not its share of this world's 
griofb * Aro there nol the jealousies, 
and tho rivalries, and the heartburn¬ 
ings of large communities within that 
nmiow spot?" 

While he was yet speaking, a mes¬ 
senger tame to summon me home. 
The countess he said, was waiting 
dinner for me, and yet no invitution 
came for ltapcr. lie seemed, how¬ 
ever, not to notice the omission, but 
taking my hand, led me along home¬ 
ward. I saw that some strong feeling 
was working within, for twice or thrice 
ho pressed my hand fervently* And 
seamed as if about to «*ay something, 
and then subduing tho impulse, he 
walked on in silence. 

Moke my respectful compliments 
to’ the count, Jasper," said he, Os wo 
came to the door , 44 and say that I will 
wait upon him when it is his pleasure 
to sec nib.” 

44 That would be now, I’m sure," 
said I eagerly. 

44 Perhaps not so soon ; he will have 
so much to say to your mother. An- 
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other time/'and, hurriedly shaking my 
hand, he retired. 

As I slowly, step by step, mounted 
the sfciir, I could not help asking my¬ 
self, was this the festive occasion I had 
so often pictured to myself t —was this 
the happy meeting 1 had looked for- 
wmd to bo lougingly 0 As I drew near 
the door 1 thought I heard a sound 
like a heavy &ob ; my hand trembled 
when I turned the h.mdlo of the lock 
aud entered the room. 

“This is Jasper," said my mother, 
coining towards*me, and trying to 
smile through what I could see were 
recent tour*. 

The count was seated cm an easy 
chair, still diossed in the pelisse he had 
worn on the journey, and with his 
travelling-cap in bis bund. lie struck 
me ns a handsome and distinguished, 
looking man, but with a countenance 
that nliko hctiascd passion und intem¬ 
perance. The look he turned on me 
as 1 came foi ward was assuredly not 
one of kindness or ailed ion, nor did ho 
extend his hand to me in sign of salu¬ 
tation. 

“And this is Jasper!" repeated he 
slowly, after my mother. “ He isn’t 
tall of his age, 1 think." 

“ \\ r o have always thought him so," 
said my mother gently, “ aud as¬ 
suredly he is strong and well grown." 

“ The better able will he bo to brave 
fatigue and hardship," paid lie stonily. 
“ C'oino furwttid, sir, and tell me .some¬ 
thing about yourself. j^Vhut have they 
taught you at school?—lias Raper made 
you a bookworm, dreamy and good- 
lor-nothing a* himself’” 

“ Would that he bad made me re¬ 
semble him in anything!" cried 1, pas¬ 
sionately. 

“Jt were a pity such a moderate 
ambition should go unrewarded," re¬ 
plied be, with a sneer. “But to the 
purpose. What do you kuow ?" 

“ Little, sir , very little." 

“ And what can you do ?’’ 

“ Even leas." 

“ Hopeful, at all events," rejoined 
he, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“They haven’t made you a scholar. 
They surely might have trained you to 
something. 

My inothor, who seemed to suffer 
most acutely during this short dialogue, 
hero whispered something in his car, to 
■which ho as hastily replied— 

“ Not a bit of it. I know him better 
than that; better than you do. Come, 


sir, 11 added he, turning to me, “the 
comite** tells me that yon are na¬ 
turally sensitive, quick to feel censure, 
and prone to brood over it. Is this 
the case ?° 

“ I scarcely know if it be," said I. 

“ J have but a slight experience of it." 

“Ay, that’s more like the truth/’ 
said be gaily. “The language of 
blame is not familiar to him. So then* 
from Raper you have learned little. 
Now, whut has the great financier and 
arch-swindler Law taught yon ?*’ 

“Emile, Emile," broke in ni) mother, 
“this is not a way to speak to the boy, 
nor is it by such lessons ho will be 
trained to gratitude and affection." 

“ Even there, then, w ill my teaching 
berve him," said he, laughingly. “ From 
all that l have seeu ot hie, these are 
but unprofitable emotions." 

I did not venture to look at my 
mother, but I could hear how her 
breathing came fast and thick, and 
could mark the agitation she was 
under. 

“ Now, Jasper," said be, “ sit down 
hero beside me, and let us talk to each 
other in ull confidence sincerity* 
You know enough of yoq* history to 
be aware that you aro jjft. orphan; 
that both >our parents dieuikgaving 
you penniless, and that to this lady, 
whom till now you have called your 
mother, you owe your home/' 

My lie^rt was full to bursting, and 
I could onl) clasp my mot hoi's hand, 
and kis3 it passionately, without being 
able to utter a word. 

“ I neither wish to excite your feeL , 
ings, nor to weary yon," said he, 
calmly, but it is necessary that I should 
tell you, we are not rich. The fact, 
indeed, may have occurred to you al¬ 
ready," said lie, with a disdainful 
gesture of his hand, while his eye 
ranged over the povorty-sti icken chain- 
her where wo sat. “ Well," resumed 
he, “not being rich, but poor; so 

5 r that I have known miat it is to 
hunger, and thirst, and owd, for 
actual want. . Worse again,” cried 
he. with a wild and savage energy, 
“have felt the- indignity of being 
scoffed at for my poverty, and seen 
the liveried scullions of a great house 
make jests upon ray thread-bare uoafc 
and worn hat. It baB been my owft 
choosing, however, all of it!" and w 
he spoke, ho arose and paced the room, 
with strides that made the frail ul^nir 
ber tremble beneath the tread. , 
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* Dearest Emile,*' cried ray mother, 
u let us have no more of this. Re¬ 
member that it is so long since we met. 
Vr$y keep these sad reflections for 
another time, and let us enjoy the hap¬ 
piness of bi ing once more together. ” 

“1 have no time for fooling, rna- 
damc,*' said ho sternly ; “ T have come 
a long and weary journey about this 
boy. It is unlikely that I can afford 
to occupy myself with his aflkirs again. 
Let him have the benefit—if benefit 
there be—of my coming. I would re¬ 
lieve you of the burden of his support, 
•and himself of the misery of depen¬ 
dence." 

I started with surprise. It was the. 
first time I had ever heard the word 
with reference to myself, and u sense 
of shame, alraobt to sickness, came 
over me, ns I stood there. 

“ Jasper is my child ; he Jr all that 
a son could be to his mother," cried 
Polly, clasping me in her arms, and 
kibSing my forehead, and I felt ns if 
my very heart was bursting. “Between 
us there is no question ot burthen or 
indcpcndonco.” 

“ We live in an age pf fine senti¬ 
ments and harsh actions,” said the 
count. “I have seen M. de Robes¬ 
pierre shed tears over a dead canary, 
and I believe that he could control his 
feelings admirably on the Place de 
Greve. Jasper, I see that we iuu«t 
finish this conversation who# we are 
alone together. And now to dinner.” 

lie assumed a half air of gaiety as 
he said this, but it was unavailing as 
a means of rallying ray poor motlier, 
whoso tearful eyes and trembling lips 
told how sadly dispirited she felt at 
heart. 

I had heard much from my mother 
about the charms of the count’s con¬ 
versation, his brilliant tone, and his 
powers of fascination. It had been 
a favourite theme with her to dilate 
upon his ^rndrous agreeability, and 
the vast range of his acquaintance with 
popular events and topics. She had 
always spoken of him, too, as one of 
buoyant spirits, and even boyish light¬ 
heartedness. She had even told me 
that he would be my companion, like 
one of my own ago. With what dis¬ 
appointment, then, did I find him tho 
very reverse of all this. All his views 
of life savoured of bitterness and acorn 
—all his opinions were tinged with 
ficepticisra and distrust: he sneered at 
tho great world and it s vanities; but 


even these he seemed to hold in greater 
estimation than the humble tiauquillity 
of our remote village. I have him be¬ 
fore me this instant, as he leaned out 
of the window, and looked down the 
valley towards the Spluzcn Alps. Tho 
sun was setting, and only the tops of 
the very highest glaciers were now 
touched with ite glory; their peaks 
shone like burnished gold in the sca 
of sky, azure and cloudless. The rest 
of the landscape was softened down 
into various degrees of shade, but all 
sufficiently dUtinct to'display the wild 
and fanciful outlines of cliff and crag, 
and the zig-zag course by which the 
young Rliiuc forced its passage through 
the mcky gorge. Never lind the scene 
looked in greater beauty — timer had 
every cilect of light and shadow been 
more happily distributed , uud I watch¬ 
ed him with eagerness, as he gazed out 
uinm a picture which uotbing in all 
Europe can surpass. Ilis countenance 
for a while remained calm, cold, and 
unmoved , but at last he broke silenge 
und sain — 

This it was, then, that gave that 
dark colouring to all your letters to 
inc, Polly; and I half forgive you as 
1 look at it. Gloom and barbarism 
were never more closely united." 

“ Oh, Emile, you surely see some¬ 
thing else in this gru 1 picture ?” cried 
she, in a deprecating voice. 

“ Ye3,” said he, slowly—“ I see po¬ 
verty und misery — hall-fed and half- 
clad shepherd s*figuroB of bandit rug- 
gedness and savagery. I see these, 
and I feel that to live amongst them, 
even for n brief space, would be to en¬ 
dure a horrid nightmare." 

He moved away as he spoke, and 
sauntered slowly out of the room, down 
the stairs, and into the street. 

“Follow him, Jasper,” cried Polly, 
eagerly—“he is dispirited and de- 

C rcssed — the journey has fatigued 
im, and he looks unwell, (io with 
him, but do not speak till ho addresses 
you.” 

I did not much fancy the duty; but 
I obeyed without a word. He seemed 
to have quickened his pace, as ho de¬ 
scended; for when I reached the street, 
I could detect his figure at some dis¬ 
tance off in the twilight. lie walked 
rapidly on, and when he arrived at the 
bridge he stopped, and, leaning against 
the brtUustradc, looked up tho valley. 

“ Are you weary of this, boy ?” asked 
he, while he pointed up the glen. 
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I'shook my head ift dissent. 

4r Not tired of it !*' he cxcliymSG_ 

4f not hear£sickof a life of dreary mono- 
tony, without ambition, without an ob¬ 
ject? When I was scarcely older than you 
I was a guard-du-corps ; at eighteen I 
was in the household, and mixing in 
all the splendour and gaiety of Paris ; 
before I was twenty I fought the Due 
de Valmy and wounded him. At the 
Longcbamps of that same year I drove 
in tho carringo with La Morqucs6 do 
Rochvilliers, and all the world known 
what success that was 1 Well, all 
theso things have passed away, and 
now we have a republic, and the coarse 
pleasures, and coarser tastes of the 
4 canaille.’ Men like me are not the 
mode, and I am too old to conform to 
tlie new school. But you are not 
so; you must leave this, boy; you 
must enter tho world, and at once, 
too. You shall come back with me to 
Paris." 

“ And leave my mother?" 

44 She is not your mother ; you have 
no claim on her as such ; I am more 
your relative than she is, for your mo¬ 
ther was my cousin. But we live in 
times when these tics are not binding. 
Tho guillotine loosens stronger bonds, 
and the whisper of the spy is more effi- 
cacious than the law of divorce. You 
must see the capital, and know what 
life really is. Here you will learn no¬ 
thing but the antiquated prejudices 

of Rapcr, or the weak^ follies of- 

others." 

He only spoke the last word after a 

S ausc of some seconds, and then mood- 
y sank into silence. 

I did not venture to utter a word, 
and waited patiently till he resumed, 
which be did by saying— 

“ The countess has told you nothing 
of your history—nothing of your cir¬ 
cumstances. Well, you shall hear all 
from me. Indeed there arc facts 
known to nie with which she is unac¬ 
quainted. For the present, Jasper, I 
will tell you frankly that the humble 
pittance on which she lives is insuffi¬ 
cient for the additional cost of your 
support. I can contribute nothing ; I 
can be but a burthen mysclfl From 
herself you would never hear this; she 
would go on still, as she has done 
hitherto, struggling and pinching, bat¬ 
tling with privations, and living that 
fevered life of combat that is worse 
than a thousand deaths. *Rapcr, too, 
in his own fashion, would make sacri¬ 


fices for you;’ bnt would you endure 
the thought of this ? Docs not tho 
very notion revolt against all your feel¬ 
ings of honour ana manly indepen¬ 
dence ? Yes, boy, that honest grasp 
of the band assures mo that you think 
so 1 You must -not, however, let it 
appear that I have confided this fact 
to you. It is a secret that she would 
never forgive my having divulged. 
The very discussion of it has cost us 
the widest estrangements wo have ever 
suffered, and it would peril the Con¬ 
tinuance of our affection to speak of 
it." 

“ I will be secret," said 1, firmly. 

u l)o so, boy; and remember that 
when I speak of your accompanying mo 
to Paris, you express your wish to sco 
the capital and its brilliant pleasures. 
Show, if not weary of this dreary 
existence here, that you at least arc 
not dead to nil higher and nobler am¬ 
bitions. Question mo about tho life 
of the great work), and in your words 
and questions exhibit tho interest the 
theme suggests. I have my own plan 
for your advancement, of which you 
shall hear later." 

He seemed to expect that I would 
show some curiosity regarding the 
future, but my thoughts wero all too 
busy with the preseut. They wore 
all turned to that homo I was about 
to leave—to tho fond mother I was 
to part from—to honest Joseph him- 
sell—my guide, my friend, and my 
companion; and for what? An un¬ 
known 6ca, upon which I was to ad¬ 
venture without enterprise or enthu¬ 
siasm. ^ 

The count continued to talk of 
Paris, and his various friends there, 
with whom he assured me I should be 
a favourite. He pictured the life of 
tho great city in all its brightest 
colours. He mentioned the names of 
many who had entered it as unknown 
and friendless as myself, and yet, in a 
few years, had won their way up to 
high distinction. There was a vague¬ 
ness in all this, which did not satisfy 
me, but I was too deeply occupied 
with other thoughts to question or 
cavil at what he said. , 

When we went back to supper, Pa¬ 
per was there to pay bis respects to 
the count. De- Gabriac received/his 
respectful compliments coldly {ini' , 
haughtily: he even interrupted* tho 1 . 
little address poor Joseph had so dim-* 
fully studied and committed to memo. 
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ry, by asking if be still continued 
to bewilder bis faculties with Greek 
pfcr* icles and obsolete djalceU ? and 
then, without waiting for his reply/ be 
■fcttdd himself at tlie table, and ar¬ 
ranged his napkin. 

“ Master Joseph," said, he half sar¬ 
castically, “ the world has been pleased 
to outlive these follies • they have come 
to the wise resolve that, when lan¬ 
guages nro dead, they ought to be bu¬ 
ried; and they have little sympathy 
with those who wish to resuscitate ana 
disinter them.'* 

“ It is but an abase of terms to call 
them dead, count,” replied Joseph. 
“Truth, in whatever tongue it be syl¬ 
labled, docs not die. Fidelity to nature 
in our ago will bo acknowledged a** 
correct in centuties after.” 

“ Our own time gives ub ns good 
models, and with loss trouble to look 
for them,” said the count, flippantly. 
44 Your dreamy book-worm is too 
prone to delvo in the earth, and not to 
coin the ore that he hus discos ©rod. 
Take Jasper there , you have taught 
him diligently aud patiently- PU bo 
sworn you h«ye neglected him in no¬ 
thing, so far as your own knowledge 
went j and yet, before he di dl liavo 
been three months in Fans, he will 
look upon you, his master, as an in¬ 
fant. 'ihe interval between you will lie 
wide as the broad Atlantic; and the 
obstacles and cresses, to oveicomo 
which will be with him tbe wot k of a 
second, would D« to y ou difficulties m- 
RUrmonn table. 

“To Paris 1 Jtisper go to Paris 1 " ex¬ 
claimed my mother, as she gioiv deadly 
pale. 

44 Jasper leave us 1 " cried Raper, la 
A tone of terror. 

“And why not?" replied the count. 
“ Is It here you would have him warto 
the best yeurs of youth? Is it in 
the wild barbarism of this dreary \ al¬ 
ley that he will catch glimpses of the 
prizes for which men struggle nnd 
contend? The hoy himself has higher 
and nobler instincts; he feels that this 
is but the sluggish existence of a mere 
peasant; and that yonder is tbo tour- 
uament where knights are jousting.” 

“ And you wish to leave us, Jasper?” 
cried my mother, with a quivering lip, 
and a terrible expression of anxiety iu 
her features. 

•'To forsake your home !’* muttered 
Bapcr. 

“Ask himself, let him bo as frank 
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with you a s he &Aa half-ah-hbur ago 
wit! m* and you Will know the truth.** 

“ Ob! Jaspor, epoak!—leave me no# 
in this dreadful suspense I ” cried my mo¬ 
ther ; 44 for in all my tioublea, 1 never 
pictured to my mind thi» calamity.” 

“No, no!” said Kaper; “ the boy’s 
nature has no duplicity-—he never 
thought of this 1 ” 

“ Afik him, I say,” cried the count; 
44 ask him if he wish not to accompany 
me to Paris.” 

I could bear no longer the power of 
the gore that f felt was fixed upon mo, 
but, falling at her feet, 1 hid my face 
in her lap, and ened bitterly. My 
heart was actually bursting with tho 
fulness of sorrow, and I sobbed myself 
to bleep, still weeping through in) 
dicanis, and shedding hoi tears ns 1 
slumbei od. 

My drenm ib more graven on my 
memory than tho events which fuliowc d 
my nwaking. T could recount tho 
btiangc and incoherent ian< ies which 
chased iach-other thiough my bialn 
on that night, and yet not tell the 
actual occuirenecsot the following day. 

1 do icmcinber something ot sitting 
beside my mother, with my band locked 
in hers, and feeling the wet cheek that 
from lime to time was pressed against 
my own—of the »oti hand as it parted 
the hair upon my imehend, and tho 
burning kiss that seemed to sear it. 
Pas-ages of intense emotion — how 
caused 1 know not—aie graven m my 
mind ; memories of a giief that seem- 
id 1 o winuh the heart with present 
suffering, and ciot shadows of daikest 
meauing on tho iututc. Oh, no I no! 
—tho sorrows—.if they bo indeed sor¬ 
rows—of childhood are not short-lived \ 
they mould the affections, nnd dispose 
them in n fashion that endures for 
nmnv a year to come. 

While 1 recall to mind these afflic¬ 
tions of -the actual eveuts of my lait 
horns at Itcichcnau, I can relate but 
the very slightest traits. I do remem¬ 
ber poor Raper storing my little port¬ 
manteau with some of the last few 
volumes that remained to him of bis 
litjtie store of books — of my mother 
showing me a aecrcfc pricket of the 
trunk, not to be opened, save when 
some emergency or difficulty had pre¬ 
sented itself — of my astonishment at 
the number of things pjovided for ltiy 
use, and the appliances of oomfoi t and 
convenienrejavuich wfere placed at my 
di$I>OMil—and then, moie forcibly than 
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all else, of the contemptuous worn with 
which the count surveyed the prepara¬ 
tion, and asked 44 if m v wardrobe con¬ 
tained nothing better thap these rags?'* 
Of the last sad moment of part¬ 
ing — the agony of my mother’s grief 


as she clasped roe in her arms, till I 
was torn away by force, and with 
my swimming faculties I thought to 
have seen her fall fainting to tho ground 
—of these I will not speak, for I dart 
not, even now I 


CHAPTER XXV r. 


Ooa journey was a dreary and weari¬ 
some one. The' diligence travelled 
slowly, and as the weather was dull 
and rainy, the road presented nothing 
of interest, at least of interest sufficient 
to combat the griuf that still oppressed 
mo. We were upwards of a week 
travelling before we reached Paris, 
which 1 own presented a very different 
aspect from what my ardent imagina¬ 
tion had depicted. The narrow streets 
were scarcely lighted—it was night— 
the bouses seemed poor, and mean, and 
dilapidated; the inhabitants rude- 
looking and*, ill-dressed. Tho women 
especially were ill-favoured, and with 
an air of savage daring and effrontery 
I had never seen before. Gangs of 
both sexes patrolled tho streets, shout¬ 
ing in wild chorus some popular chant 
of the time; and as the diligence did 
not veuture to pierce these crowds, we 
were frequently delayed in our pro¬ 
gress to the “ bureau,’’ which was lield 
in tho Rue Didier of the Battignollcs, 
for it was in that unfashionable quar¬ 
ter in which my first impressions of 
the capital were conceived. 

44 Remember, boy, I am no longer a 
count here,” said my companion, as we 
got out of the conveyance. “ I am the 
citizen Gabriac, and lie careful that you 
never forget it. Take that portman¬ 
teau on your shoulder, and follow 
me!” 

We treaded a vast number of streets 
and alloys, all alike wretched and 
gloomy,tul we entered a little 44 Place,” 
which formed a l4 cul de sac” at the 
end of a narrow lane, and was lighted 
by a eiuglc lantern suspended from 
a pole m the centre. This .was 
called the Place do Trcize, in me¬ 
mory, as I afterwards learned, of thir¬ 
teen assassins, who had onoe lived 
there, and been for years the terror of 
the capital.* It was now but scantily 
tenanted, noiie of the rooms on the 
ground floor being inhabited at &U; 
and in some inst&occs an entire house 


haivng but one or two occupants. The 
sqxirstitious terrors that were rife 
about it (and there were abundance of 
ghost stories in vogue) could scarcely 
aocount for this desertion ; for assur¬ 
edly the fears of a spiritual world 
could not have proved formidable to 
the class who frequented it; but an 
impression had got abroad, that it 
was a favourite resort of tho spies of 
the police, who often tracked the vic¬ 
tims to this quarter; or at least here 
obtained information of their where¬ 
abouts. Plague itself would have been 
a preferable reputation to such a re-* 
port, and accordingly lew but the • 
very poorest and most destitute would 
accept the shelter of this ill-omened 
spot. 

A single light, twinkling like a faint 
star, showed through the gloom as wo 
entered, where some wntcher yet sat, 
but all the rest of the “ Place” was in 
darkness. Gabriac threw some lipbt 
gruvel at the window, which was im¬ 
mediately ofiened, and a head, enve¬ 
loped in a Kerchief by way of night¬ 
cap, appeared* 

» 44 It is I, Pierre/' cried he ; fi come 

down and unbar the door!’* 

44 Mu Foi said the other , 44 that is 
unnecessary. The cqmmissairc broke it 
down yesterday, searching for 4 Tor¬ 
chon,* and the last fragment cooked 
my dinner to day.” 

44 And Torchon ; did they catch • 
him ?" ... 

"No, he escaped; but only to reach/• 
the Pont Ncuf, where he threw ; him- V 
self over the ballustrade into the river-" 

44 And was drowned i” 

"Doubtless, he was." ,• ,,, ’ • . /. 
. 44 1 scarcely regret him," said Gv.v 
briac. * • 

44 And I, not at all," replied the ii 
other. 44 Good nightand wi& this, *■ 
lie closed the window, leaving us to find/!} 
our war as best we could. 1 •/, 

I followed Gabriac, as he slewk J 
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ft door on the third stor$\ of which he the remnant of property! to crash tie 
produced the key. Ho struck a light bell hounds that fiveby carnage. On© 
as he passed in, and lighted a small of thlse bands is called the bsttaliou of 
lamp, by which I was enabled to see 4 La Jeunesse Doree.’ and into this I 
the details of a chamber poorer and have obtained your admission. Mean- 
more miserable than anything I had while, you will be attached to the staff 
ever conceived. A board laid upou of General Danitan, who will employ 
two chairs served for a table; and some you in the 4 secretariat* of his corn- 
wood-sbavjngsj partially covered by a mand. Remember, boy, your tale is, 
blanket, formoa a bed; a couple of you are the son of parents that have died 
earthenware pipkins comprised the on the scaffold. You arc the nephew 
cooking utensils, and a leaden basin of Einilo de Gabriac, brother of Jules 
supplied the provisions for the toilet. Louis de Gabriac, your father; whom 

“Lie down there, and take a sleep, you cannot remember. l r our life in 

Jasper, for 1 have no supper for you,” Switzerland you can speak of with 
said Gabriac ; but his voieo had a touch safety. You will not talk of these mat- 
of compassionato gentleness in it which tors save to the general, and to him 
I heard for the first time. only if questioned about them.” 

41 Andyou, sir/’said I, 44 have you no “ Rut is this disguise necessary, sir? 
bed ?” May I not assume the name I have a 

“ I have no need of one. I have oc- right to, and accept the late that would 
cupation that will not admit of sleep,” follow it ?” 

Baid he. “And now, boy, once for “The guillotine,” added he# sareas- 
all, never question mo, nor ask the tically. “Aro you so ignorant, child, 
reasons of what may 6cem strange or as not to know that. England and 

odd to you. Your own faculties must France are at war, and that your np- 

, cxplaiu whatever requires explaining— tionality would bo your condemnation? 
or else you must remain in ignorance Follow my guidance or your own /’ said 




an inner chamber, from which he the counsels together.” 
speedily issued forth to descend the “ But may 1 not know in what ser- 
stairs into tho street, leaving me alono vice I am enrolled ?” 

to my slumbers. And they were “ Later on, when you can under- 

heavy and dreamless ones# for I was stand it,” was the c« Id reply, 

thoroughly wearied and worn out by 41 I am not so ignorant,” said I, 

the road. taking courage, “as not to be aware 

I was still asleep, and so soundly of what has happened of late years in 

that 1 resisted all efforts to awake me France. I know that the king has 

till a strong shake effectually succeeded, been executed.” 

and, on lookiug up, I saw Gabriac “Murdered l—martyred 1” broke in 

standing by my side. m Gabriac. 

“ Get up# boy, and dress. These 14 And monarchy abolished.” 
are your clothes,'» said lie, pointing to “ Suspended—interrupted,” added 
a uniform of dark green and black, he, in tho samo voice. “ But 1 will 

with a sword-belt of black leather, not disouss these matters with you. 

from which hung a short, broad-bladed When you have eaten your breakfast, 

weapon. The dress was without any take that letter to the address in tho 

richness, still a becoming one, and I Rue Lepelletufr, see the general, and 

put it on without reluctance. speak with him. As you go along the 

“ Am I to be a soldier, then ?" asked streets, you will not fiiil to meet many 

I, in half shame at disobeying bis in- of those to whom your dutpr will at 

junction of the uiebi before. some later period place you in opposi- 

“AU Paris, all France, is arrayed tion. IF they by look, by dress, by 

at one side or the other just now, Jas- bearing, and manner captivate your 

per#” said he, as he busied himself in imagination, and seduce your allegi&nco 

the preparation of our coffee. “ The to their ranks, tear off your colours, 

men who have ruled the nation by the then, and join them, boy ; the choice 

guillotine have exhausted its patience is open to you. My charge is then 

at last. A spirit, if not of resistance, ended; wc arc not, nor ever can be 

of at least self-defence, has arisen, and aught to each other rdgaio." 

the little that remaius of birth and I saw that he vjfend not be qUfes* 

blood amongst us has associated with tioued by me, aadiorbearing at once 
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being imposed on both parties on account of 
their dereliction from established rule. Should 
the husbaud refuse to take back bis wife, bo 
was at liberty to give hir leave to follow the 
bent of her inclination, but on no account 
was her sale sanctioned”—p. 32. 

After enumerating so many eccen¬ 
tric usages, we must mid, that not with, 
standing these, tho Mairs have strong 
domestic affections, and a high seine 
of honour. Colonel Dixon represents 
them (p. 33) as u faithful, kiud, aud 
geneions;" with a strong clannish at¬ 
tachment to each other. “ They are,” 
he says, “ very rcgard!c*s of life, and 
always ready to take their own or those 
of others tor trilling causes. They 
aic, moroover, much attached to their 
families, und the di&honour of their 
wives isavonged by death alone.” 

Colonel Hall was equally successful 
in abolishing slavery, which, though 
generally exempt from the character 
of ill-usage, prevailed extensively, and 
was necessarily productive of many 
evils. In addition to its ordinary 
source, war, or tho seizure of people 
in forays, «nd who were not redeemed, 
there were threo modes and varieties 
of slavery peculiar to the Mairs. Tho 
firbtot thc*o was denominated i( Choice 
Kut” 

“A min suffering great oppression, pio- 
eeeds (o one of the cliicfb, solicit* bn protec¬ 
tion, and cats off his 4 t'liotoc,’ the l<xh of 
ban piewerved by the Hindoos on the top 
of the head, saving— 4 1 am your Choteo- 
kut; pnwrvo me from opprusiou.’ 'lbe 
chief places a turban on his bend, and rcndcis 
him all tho *uppoit in hia power; keepmg 
him in las on ii village. On the demise of 
the Cboti*e-kut, his piojvrty lapses to tho 
chief, unless any of the relatives of the de¬ 
based reside m th p same \ illage. 1 bo thief, 
in return tor fins piotectioii, receives a fourth 
of his gain*, arising from all plundering ex¬ 
peditions. 

“Another kind of Ixmdage is called 
‘ Buseee,’ vhuh diffus only fioin 4 Chotte- 
hut,> from a wiitten engagement being en¬ 
tered into, instead of cutting off the lock of 
hair. All castes may become Bussees, while 
Chotee-kut cannot be provided from amongst 
those who lean to Mahommedanbm. 

44 4 Oongke kut,’ is a third kind of servi¬ 
tude. It is of a milder form than those men¬ 
tioned, since the duty aud respect paid, are 
those of a son towaidi a father. Nor is any 
power exercised over iilo and propoity. Ths 
emomony of Oongke-kut is performed by 
cutting off the little finger, and giving some 
of the blood to the chief whose protection is 
accorded. It extends to all castes.’*—p. 88. 

VOL. XLI1.—HO. CCXLVn. 


Those threo forms of voluntary bon¬ 
dage were traced by Colouel IIall to 
the condition of tho country as he 
found it. “A poor man,” says the 
work before us, u could not obtain 
justice, and being unable to bear up 
against bis powerful oppressors, des¬ 
peration drove him to seek shelter from 
some chief; ftudashcposlessednoinettns 
of remunerating his protector, he re¬ 
linquished what is pii/.ed by all, his 
peisonal liberty, rather than live under 
grievances too keen for endurance.” 

Many of the social features which 
wo have noticed, and most of tho mi- 
seriesol M.iirwnra, were connected with 
iu physical c ha racier. Tho hills of 
the couniry, like the flats of Holland, 
required that certain precautions should 
be taken befoic they were fairly ha¬ 
bitable. The object of the Dutch, 
however, was to exclude, while that of 
the Mails must be to retain, the water. 
The measures needed to secure a supply 
of that essential element, called for 
both labour ami expense, but without 
these industry could not bo estab¬ 
lished, order could not Inst, tho la¬ 
bours of Colonel Hall would bo un¬ 
availing, and bis plans visionary. This 
was,probably, the first reflection which 
he made inMairwarn, as it could hardly 
fail to strike any observant person who 
mounted its hills or crossed its valleys. 

The country is, ns wc have said, 
mountainous; there are no rivers or 
perennial rivulets, and ns the rain runs 
off with extreme rapidity, the soil is 
but partially saturated. The rains, 
too, arc precarious bail seasons being 
the rule, and good the exception. Tho 
whole amount of rain in good season* 
rarely exceeds twenty-two inches and 
usually ranges from eight to twelve. In 
1832 no single ‘•bower fell, and tho 
province experienced all tho miseries of 
a famine. The cattle perished, ami 
numbers of the Mairs fled to Malwa, 
while those who remained had, in many 
cases, only the alternative of death by 
starvation, or life by plunder. In or¬ 
dinary seasons, too, a break of twenty 
five or thirty (lays without a shower 
often induced results almost as dis¬ 
astrous. Some villages were destitute 
of water, even for domestic purposes, 
during the hot mouths, and their in¬ 
habit ants were compelled to emigrate 
to moro favourable localities until the 
ruins returned. At other places the 
peoplo had to carry water from a dis¬ 
tance of two miles. Thus were the 
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labours of the inhabitants interrupted, 
their minds unsettled, ami their amend¬ 
ment rendered hopeless, uulesa it could 
be shown them that it was practicable 
to provide against such calamities. 
Colonel Hall then saw at once that the 
great want of the district was water, 
and that it must be his first object to 
construct tariff-embankments, and to 
teach and encourage the people to sink 
wells, and to make dams, weirs, " uar- 
rees,” and every other appliance and 
form of reservoir of which it was pos¬ 
sible to avail themselves, cither for tho 
purposes «f irrigation or for the pre¬ 
servation of water. All this was, in 
bis position, attended with peculiar 
difficulty. Tho peasants he had to deal 
with were at that period, idle, indolent, 
imtruined to labour, and without con¬ 
fidence in themselves, and he knew that 
the Government would not at first 
sanction any large outlay on tank-em¬ 
bankments, or other public works 
which they might require a8 experi¬ 
mental. 

A tank in Mairwara is a very diffe¬ 
rent thing from what it is in Europe, 
or even in Bengal. In Europe, it means 
a small reservoir fot* holding water, 
known chiefly ill* ships and manufac¬ 
tories. Iu Bengal, it is a rectangular ex¬ 
cavation, of no great size, filled by rain, 
and used either for ornament or for 
bathing. In Mairwara it is a lake— 
an artificial lake or spread of water, 
formed by embanking up a stream 
with earth or masonry, or both com¬ 
bined, for the purposes of irrigation, or 
to serve jis a fountain-head to the 
springs of welltf. The native name is 
tulao, or tulab, and tulaos are dislin- 

S uishcd from the smaller reservoirs of 
engal by the circumstance, that the 
latter are excavations, while in Mair¬ 
wara the water is retained by a bund or 
embankment, and spreads over and 
*bove the land. It is remarkable that 
Mairwara, where such works are indis¬ 
pensable, is admirably adapted for their 
construction. To the making of a 
todaO, it is necessary that tho face of 
ffie country should possess an irregu¬ 
lar, uneven surface, traversed by hol¬ 
lows and corresponding elevations. The 
bund is thrown aoross the low grounds, 
whereby tho water is obstructed in its 
passage, and being collected into a 
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body, it constitutesft tulao, or tank. 
Mairwara has precisely the features 
here described, and, besides, usually 
affords other facilities, in the provision 
of stone and lime, and a supply of wood 
for calcining. Still, though these need¬ 
ful works are happily attended in that 
country with les9 than their ordinary 
cost elsewhere, they necessarily involve, 
in labour and other ways, a large ex¬ 
penditure, which as we have intimated, 
Colonel Hall could hardly expect the 
Government to authorise very freely, 
until he was enabled to exhibit their 
value and importance. Under these 
circumstances, he was obliged to pro¬ 
ceed more gradually than ho could have 
wished, and the marvel is, how he ad¬ 
vanced the industry of the country so 
rapidly as materially to aid him in car¬ 
rying out his reforms, and raising its 
character and condition. 

During tho time he was in Mair¬ 
wara, Colonel Hall constructed seven 
of these vast irrigation lakes, or tank- 
embankments, besides repairing others 
of large extent, which lmd never been 
available fur agricultural purposes; and 
he succeeded iu leading the people to 
sink wells, and to avail themselves of 
smaller works, and inexpensive contri¬ 
vances for husbanding the rain. Ilia 
great tank-embankments arc models of 
work of that description. One of 
these, the “ Gobana tank-embank¬ 
ment," was selected by the Govern¬ 
ment of Agra for an example, and its 
plans and details are given in the 
"Sketch" (p. 104). "It forms," 
Buys Captain Baird Smith,* " a very 
beautiful lake, securing 250 acres of 
cultivation, giving food and occupa¬ 
tion to fifty-nine families, and amply 
repaying the Suite’s outlay.’' It lias 
now stood five-and-twentjt years, in a 
climate well calculated to test its sta¬ 
bility, and is likely to last as long as 
the hills’around it. The Mairs saw by. 
the result of theso works that it was in 
their own power to guard against the 
hazards of the seasons; and learned to 
expect with confidence the return for 
tbeir labours. Thus was the main 
impediment to their industry removed; 
and thus, with ancillary reforms, and 
the constant inspection and unfailing 
encouragement of their benevolent go¬ 
vernor, and supported by tho convic- 


• v y. the valuable and interesting work on “ Italian Irrigation,” by Captain R Biixd 
Smith. Vol. i. p. 418. 
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tion that the Ejttfc India Company was 
interested in their advancement, were 
these ■wild mountaineers of 1820—these 
Ishraaels of the hills, these outlaws, un¬ 
civilised, half-famished, and unclad, 
transformed into peaceful, happy pea¬ 
sants, living in security and comfort 
on the fruits of their own industry; 
and when, after thirteen years of in¬ 
cessant labour, Colonel Hall was 
warned by broken health to bid them 
a long farewell, he had the deep satis¬ 
faction of knowing that ho left the 
poor Mair trained to good habits, 
formed to good principles, “ clothed, 
and in his right mind— 

4 ‘ Thirteen years' continued and undivided 
attention to the affairs of tho district had,” 
suys Colonel Dixon, “ impaired Colonel 
Hall’s health. Taking into consideration 
tho great anxiety of mind which was in¬ 
duced, and the constant labour and expense 
that were necessarily imposed on him in 
training the wild tribes of the hills, and sub¬ 
stituting regularity and order for anarchy 
and disorder, the result was by no means a 
matter of surprise. A more arduous under¬ 
taking. in which the exercise of temper and 
conciliation, oombiued with firmness, wero 
essentially requisite, could not be well ima¬ 
gined. The reform lie had to introduce 
could not. be effected in a moment. Time 
and confidence were indisinnioable to its 
gradual advance and ultimate penhantney. 
The customs of a country had to be changed; 
and honest labour and settled habits of 
thrift to bo exchanged for au uncertain, pre¬ 
datory life. The difficulties to be encoun¬ 
tered were extremely formidable; yet, all 
wore met with patience, and subdued through 
perseverance. His exertions had been at¬ 
tended with signal success. The regret of 
the people was great on hearing that he was 
about to leave them. Tho question in their 
minds was, who should take the kind interest 
in their welfare that had been manifested by 
him, during the thirteen years of his admi¬ 
nistration. 

“ Whatever inay have been since effected 
in ameliorating the condition of tho people, 
or in advancing them in the arts of civilised 
life, it is to Colonel Hall that the credit is 
due for having laid the foundation of these 

good works.”-—p. 82 . 

% 

Colonel Hall gave up his charge in 
183fi, and tho East India Company, 
with their customary judgnfent, se¬ 
lected in Captain, since Colonel Dix¬ 


on, the person tvho, of ail others, was 

E bably the best qualified to succeed 
i. The new superintendent applied 
himself at once to working out the 
measures and developing the plans of 
his predecessor; and as the Indian 
Government was, by this time, well 
acquainted with their^advantageous 
results, there was but little difficulty 
in obtaining its sanction to the con¬ 
struction of large tulaos at tho pub¬ 
lic expense, and to making advances 
in certain cases for minor improve¬ 
ments. In his first year Colonel 
Dixon erected two tulaos, and as ho 
evinced the zeal and'ability that were 
expected from him, lie was soon ena¬ 
bled to proceed more rapidly ; so that 
up to 1847# the date of his last report, 
the number of tank-embankineuts and 
weirs in Mairwara, amounted to '290— 
of these seven were constructed, and 
some others repaired* by Colonel Hall; 
the remainder being all erected under 
the direction of his' successor. This 
refers only to works of the larger class, 
besides which there was, since the date 
of Colonel Dixon’s appointment, a po¬ 
sitive increase of 3915 in the number 
of wells, and a like progress in tho 
minor appliances for irrigation. Thus 
was the primary object of Colonel 
Hall carried out, and the- province 
prepared against the contingencies of 
famine. 

The attention of Colonel Dixon was 0 
not confined to irrigation works, llo 
converted wide tracts of jungle land 
into fruitful fields, and observing that 
the improved condition of the people 
rendered it dcsiraMp that an impulse 
should be given tc^he encouragement 
of trade, that there was scarcely a mer¬ 
chant settled in Mairwara, that the 
Rajpoot towns monopolised the deal¬ 
ings of the peasantry, to their serious 
loss, that an open market and a bazuar 
were needed, and that capital, whereby 
cultivators might procure advances of 
cash on fair terms and so accelerate 
advancement, was much required, he 
came to the resolution of meeting 
these wants by building a town. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1838, he founded the 
town of^ Nya Nuggur (new city), 
which has answered all his expectations. 
Traders and mechanics flocked to oc- i 


* Tho “ Sketch,” in several places, states that Colonel Hall made nr repaired several tanks* ;’ 
This is a mistake, lie constructed seven tank-embankments of the larger class, ami, beaUty, 
repaired others. 













cupy his handsome shops, neigbboaring 
villages replaced their mud hovels by 
solid habitations resembling those of 
the new city; and rival bazaars arose 
in various parts of the country. The 
population in 1847 consisted of 195.5 
families, and the average annual value 
of the merchandize imported, exported, 
and passed through the city in the 
three preceding years, amounted to 
£147,191. Provision has been mode 
for amply supplying the inhabitants 
with water; trees give their refreshing 
shade in the chief streets, at the gate¬ 
ways, and in the roads which approach 
the town; and by having broad 
streets parallel to each other, inter¬ 
secting the town from north to south 
and from east to west, ventilation ha9 
been ensured, and health preserved. 
Uniformity in the buildings, and re¬ 
gularity in their construction have 
been attended to ; and in 1838, a ram¬ 
part wall, six feet wide, twelve in the 
bastions/ seventeen feet high, and 
twenty-one in the bastions, and two 
miles in circuit, was carried round the 
town. The work of all this rampart is 
so good, that Colonel* Sutherland, on 
seeing it in bis tour of inspection, 
observed that u the building tho town 
wall of Nya Nuggur was enough to 
immortalize one man/* 

Another of Colonel Dixon’s many 
successful efforts was the establishment 
of an annual fair at Nya Nuggar, by 
which an opportunity tor more general 
intercourse was afforded to those se¬ 
cluded mountaineers. We can ima- 

f ine the interest with which he and 
is predecessor mu^fr alike regard this 
picture of the first Wr:— 

.“The fair was numerously attended by 
the people, decked out in their best attire, 
and accompanied by their minstrels. Clans? 
kept apart by the feuds of ages, now met 
on one neutral spot, and greeted each other. 
Opportunity was then afforded for forming a 
judgment as to llie industry or aloth of par¬ 
ticular sections. The dreae of the indus¬ 
trious shone conspicuous, while shame and a 
firm resolution to amend, characterised those 
whose appearance was shabby. The females 
of the industrious classes were extremely well 
dressed. Seated on the flat roofs of the 
bazaars in cluster*, or moving -about the 
fair, they more resembled the wive* of Sa- 
hookars in appearauco and attire than the 
matrons and daughters wf the wild pre¬ 
datory race of Malrs.' By this simple ex¬ 


pedient of holding, a fair, were the people of 
two purgunsba gathered together at one 
spot; the coutJHion of each village, indeed 
of each separate family, was freely imparted 
to each other; the sodulous had thetr reward 
in self-approbation, in having made so good 
an appearance, and then returned home 
confirmed in ..their habits of thrift. The 
wives of 4 m? slothful were the only sufferers 
amidst the gay and happy multitude. Plun¬ 
der and robbery were interdicted, and tho 
only certain road to independence was appli¬ 
cation to labour. Their lords and masters 
were importuned to improve their condition, 
and thus example had been highly beneficial. 
Much good feeling had time been generated 
amongst the people; while all returned 
home, iutent on amendment”— Skttch, pp. 
120 - 1 . 

• 

The fair is regularly maintained, and 
is attended by 8,000 or 10,000 Main 
as well as by Rajpoots, and others 
from tbe adjoining provinces. 

The building of a town and tho 
establishment of the fair were so far 
successful movements ; but there is a 
circumstance connected with them 
which leaves our praises not unmin- 
glcd witli regret. Colonel Dixon— 

“ the subject,” as he says, "having re¬ 
ceived mature deliberation'"—thought 
proper to dedicate the fair to an Hin¬ 
doo idol, “ in whose wonderful deeds,” 
as he again says,f u the people place 
implicit faith,” and moreover, he erect¬ 
ed the effigies of this idol, or hero-saint, 
mounted on a horse, sculptured in 
stone, in the centre of his town. If 
Colonel Dixon could do nothing for 
the furtherance of true religion, he*' 
ought not, at all events, to have lent the 
sanction of his station and of the Go¬ 
vernment he represents to the encou¬ 
ragement of idolutry. This was, accord¬ 
ing to the phrase of a great diploma¬ 
tist, “ not only a crime, but an indis¬ 
cretion.” Nothing has so 6trongly ex¬ 
cited public feeling against tho East 
India Company, nothing in their near 
hour of trial will so much endanger 
their continuance, aa their alleged qie- 
couragement of Christianity; and the 
mfre fact of their uncalled-for idol at 
Nya Nuggur may be a fresh item in t 
the long list of chargee against them. 

Tbe progress of the Maim was not 
unheeded by their neighbours. The 
Ajmeer chiefs complained that tlicir. 
tenant* were leaving them, tempted by 
better terms in Mairwara. Their bu- 


Vidt “Sketch,* p. 11®. 


f Ibid. p. 118. 
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perintendehfc wrote to this effect to 
Colonel Dixon, who, In reply, showed 
that the cause of these emigrations lay 
not in invitations from him, or reduc¬ 
tion in assessments, but in irrigation 
works and field improvements; and 
that, if the Ajnicer chiefs adopted 
these, their people would not leave 
them. Eventually Colonel Dfxon was 
directed to proceed to Ajmeer, and in¬ 
troduce there the irrigation works and 
field improvements which had been so 
successf ul in Mairwara. This he did, 
to the great advantage of the district, 
although from the inferior fertility of 
Ajmcer, and other causes, the results 
were not altogether so striking, either 
in production or in revenue, as m Mair¬ 
wara. 

“The Mnirs,”saya the “Sketch," “have 
been singularly fortunate in the authorities 
who have been appointed to rule over them. 
Colonel Hull, C.U., devoted thirteen years 
to the amelioration of their condition. Ho 
taught tliem die arts of civilised life, and the 
duties of a soldier. The present incumbent 
hus striven to follow iu the steps of that able 
Officer.” 

Colonel l^on is truly entitled to 
the high praise of having emulated 
alike the zeal and the success of his 
predecessor, and it is manifest that the 
Mairs have been fortunate in their 
rulers ; both in having two successive 
superintendents of rare administrative 
talents, and, during so long a period, 
f>ut the two. One of the infirmities of 
our Asiatic empire — incidental in a 
great measure to its being ruled by 
Europeaus—is the frequency of change 
in its provincial governments. A su¬ 
perintendent has hardly become ac¬ 
quainted with his position, when he is 
transferred by promotion, or compelled 
to leave by sickness. Thus, Ajmeer 
has had its rulers changed eleven times 
in twenty-three years, while the hap- 
ier Mairwara hus, in thirty-one years, 
nown no other governors than Colo¬ 
nels Ilali and Dixon. 

• It is, wo trust, evident that we have 
no desire to disparage the high claims 
of Colonel* Dixon* but there are in bis 
Quarto volume some perplexing pas¬ 
sages to which it is right to refer, 
especially as they have already occa¬ 
sioned overt misapprehension. 

' Colonel Dixon embodies in his text, . 
and adopts the following extract from 
a report made by Colonel Sutherland, 


a high authority^ who visited Mairwara 
on a tour of inspection In 1841, and 
wrote as follows tor the information of 
the Governor-General of India 

i 

"Much was achieved for the peaoe and 
agricultural prosperity of Mairwara by Colo¬ 
nel Hall, C.B., and the people have a lively 
sense of the benefits which they derived from 
his administration. The high degree of pros¬ 
perity which it has now attained, arises, how¬ 
ever, from the system Introduced by Captain 
Dixon. He may be said to live amongst 
the peoplo. He knows minutely the condi¬ 
tion of each village, and almost of its inha¬ 
bitants individually ; 19 ready to redress not 
only every man's grievances, but to assist 
them to recover from any pecuniary or other 
difficulty in which they may be involved. 
It may bo supposed that such a system could 
not be of any extensive application ; but 
from what I have i»een here, and from my 
oxperieuce elsewhere, I ain satisfied, that in 
unimproved countries, if men of Captain 
Dixon’s energies and disposition could be 
found, this system of management may be of 
very extensive application. Captain Dixon 
has no European assistance, but his native 
establishment is so admirably disciplined and 
controlled, that w lieihor iu the construction 
of tanks, in the assessment of the revenue, 
or the administration of justice amongst this 
6implc and primitive people, these establish¬ 
ments conduct all matters to almost ns happy 
an issue os he could himself. I described at 
some length, in the fifteenth paragraph of 
my Khalsa report on the condition of Ajmeer, 
the system pursued by Colonel Dixon, and I 
need here only repeat, that it is simply to 
take from all classes aliko the mouey value 
of a third share of the produce, to assist them 
to the utmost extent, on the part of Govern¬ 
ment, to obtain water for irrigation, and to 
assi&t them individually with money, or by a 
remissiop in the share of produce, according 
to the woik to be done in the accomplishment 
of all objects acknowledgedly remunerative 
Jjpd useful”— Sfotch, p. 72. : 

This passage is sufficiently perplex¬ 
ing. It sneaks of a system introduced 
by Colonel Dixon, to which the pros¬ 
perity of the district is ascribed, while 
it names, expressly, two systems, and 
describes a third. Our complaint 
concerns not style, but facts, and, iflr 
making it, we join in every eulogy on 
the energy of Colonel Dixon. lie did 
all that might become ft man, and jdl 
that was left foj* him to do; but he did 
not introduce either of the two system*.’ 
named, or the third, described in this/* 
extract—they being all iu successful, 
operation when he took chargo^fMair-r 
wara. • ‘ \ : 



if 
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] A§ w6 imjptigtt this passage, we do- 
fflro to be distinct. 

First, we are told that the prosperity 
of Mairwara arises 44 from the system 
introduced by Captain Dixon . He 
may be said to live amongst the 

S ?ople. He knows minutely /’ frc. 

urely, Colonel Dixon knows, and 
Colonel Sutherland ought to have 
known, that all this was, for thirteen 
years, the system and practice of Co- 
lonel Hall. 

Secondly, as to the system, not ex¬ 
pressly named, but described. 44 Cap¬ 
tain D iron has no European assis¬ 
tance ; hut his nut ire establishment is 
so admirably disciplined /’ &c. Now, 
Colonel Dixon knows perfectly well 
that this identical establishment wan 
trained to bis hand by Colonel Hall; 
trained, too, from a class who were, at 
that time, habituated to falsehood and 
fraud, and that—what is unusual in 
administrative changes in India—he 
had not to part with a single member 
of in 

Thirdly, the second system actually 
named, and the third, described above, 
is— 44 To take from all t lasses alike the 
money value of a third share of the 
produce; to assist them to the utmost 
extent on the pari of Government to 
obtain water for irrigation,&c. 

The money advances for irrigation 
works were, as we have scon, greatly 
extended in the time of Colonel Dixon, 
and he was thereby enabled to accom¬ 
plish all that ho did so w«»ll; but 

E ublic works of the same description 
ad been erected, uud advances made, 
in like manner, in the time of Colonel 
Hall; and it was in consequence of 
the beneficial operation of these tvorks, 
and their proved results, that the 
system of advances was extended. It 
was a rule of the Indian Government^ 
at that time, not to sanction advances 
for agricultural improvements, until 
their value and importance bad been 
thoroughly ascertained. On this ac¬ 
count, Colonel Hall was not enabled 


to proceed as rapidly with irrigation 
works as bis successor; but the system 
was the same, aad its value was tried, 
established, and strikingly exhibited, 
in the improved condition both of 
country ami people, before Colonel 
Dixon ever built a tank. 

Thus are the throe averments in 
that short extract all inaccnrate. Co¬ 
lonel Sutherland was, no doubt, justly 

F leased with the activity of Colonel 
>ixon, and the condition of his pro¬ 
vince, and possibly, in an excess of 
official felicity, forgot for a moment 
that he ever had a predecessor. 

We have good reason for remarking 
on this extract. Mr. Kayo, in his re¬ 
cent book* * * § on “The Administration 
of the Fast India Company/’ takes 
his account of Mairwara from the 
44 Sketch;” docs much injustice to the 
claims of Colonel Hall; and cites this 
passage in a note, ns one of his main 
authorities. In the heading of his 
ebupter on the 44 Progress of Civilisa¬ 
tion/'ne have 44 Dixon and the Maiiy,” 
but nol the name of Colonel Hall. 
The latter is afterwards introduced to 
us m 44 Captain Hall, of the Kith Ben¬ 
gal Native Infantry,t an^cer who, in 
the (Quartern) as tor's demwtnient, had 
exhibited considerable ability and force 
of character,” and the moral and ad¬ 
ministrative reforms ore mostly re¬ 
ferred to him; but the irrigation-works 
arc as wholly ascribed to Colonel 
Dixon as if bi3 predecessor had never 
once thought about them. 44 He 
(Dixon) saw at once what was the 
great want of the country. Eager to 
develop tbo jirudnctivcness of an un¬ 
yielding soil, and to stimulate the in. 
dusfry of an unyielding people, he 
addressed himself to this great matter 
of the water supply, and left untried 
no effort to secure it.”}: 44 The finan¬ 

cial results of the experiment were 
highly favourable: the moral results 
were more favourable stiff. • • • 

44 His (Dixon’s) name will live as the 
regenerator of the Mairs. It is no 


* 14 History of the A ministration of the East India Company." By John William Kaye. 
One vol. 8vo. Bentley, London, 1863. 

t Ilad It been 44 Bengal Artillery," it would seem that Colonel Ilall might have had a 
letter chance of a good word from Mr. Kaye. That gentleman thinks proper to inform us, 
in a not* (p. 472), that it has been hinted to him 44 front mart quarters than one, that ho 
hat displayed something like a tendency to overrate the achievements of officers bulongiug 
lo the Bengal Artilleryami expresses a natural prwntiiuout that the charge will be 
brought againrft him, in reference to Colonel Dixon. 

1 Kaye'S 14 History of the Administration of the East India Company."—p. 468-2. 

§ /Wet p. 469. 
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Hmall privilege to <hc oompiler of such 
a work a9 this to chronicle, even in a 
few imperfect pages, the recent annals 
of Mairwara, and to show how a wild 
and lawless people were reclaimed by 
a bingle European officer, taken from 
an expense-magazine.'*• 

The readers of Mr. K&ye*a very 
clever book—for such it is—may ad¬ 
mire his style, but, as we have shown, 
they have some reason to distrust his 
authority. 

The extract on which we have been 
observing is from a report made by 
Colonel Sutherland, embodied, indeed, 
nml adopted in the 49 Sketch j" but we 
have now to ask the reader’s atten¬ 
tion to another, which is altogether 
Colonel Dixon’s own. After recording 
the retirement of Colonel llnll and his 
own appointmonfc, Colonel Dixon pro¬ 
ceeds to say 

11 It was manifibt that water was the great 
desideratum, and Hint the lirst step towards 
improvement must be to provide fin Us sup¬ 
ply. It was the one thing ner essaiy to bind 
(he inhabitants to the soil, to attaih them to 
our form ol government, nnd to admit of 
onr moulding them into the habits ofhfi we 
d« sired It was owdeuf that on its pro¬ 
vision, which would onsuie the ripening of 
thoirops, depended futme prosperity. It has 
been s.iitl the rawb arc light and uncertain , 
but though the full, in rtfeicnee to more 
favoured climes, issmill, still, wrn ariaiige- 
liionts matured .ind carried out for retaining 
all the rnm that fell on the soil, then* was 
u conlnlent promise Miflicient would be le- 
served for the piuposo of the cultivator. 

* '1 he plan was easy of conception ; the diffi- 
cuitv was to carry it out. lt» enfold mont 
imolved the outlav of c onsidorable sums of 
monei. The people at that tune wire too 
impoverished to atlord ail) gratuitons assist¬ 
ance. Measures involving an immediate 
expenditure loi what might have bctu cop- 
sidcml a problemalaal l»cm ht, wen* not 
likely to be favourably eutoi tamed by tho 
Government. Colonel Hull, during lus thir¬ 
teen years’ administration, had made and 
n paired seven tulaos. The benefit to the 
jm*o| le and the return of revenue hod been 
groat, but the outlay had been inconsiderably 
small. To have progit^swl at the &low rato 
which then prevailed, would have been to 
liave proti acted the final completion ol all 
the woihs of Irrigation that were nocosaiy, 
to an indefinite period. The superintendent 
had been recently apjwinted. His character 
might not be sufficiently known to the autho¬ 


rities to warrant a deviation from the then 
established rule, which was, to discourage 
advances or outlays on agricultural purposes. 
Still, some essay towards effecting improve- 
ment was imperative. The subject was 
brought to tho notice of tho Government; 
such ciioumstancea as favoured the project 
being duly set forth. The proposition was 
favo'uablv entertained, and sanction ac¬ 
corded. The requisition embraced the con¬ 
struction of two tulaos. The woik contem¬ 
plated was in»onsidcTRblo in respect to what 
was to be accomplished—to place the coun¬ 
try in a position to withstand a bp.iboii of 
di ought Gut as the Government bad vouch¬ 
safed its sanctum, tin re was a confident ex¬ 
po talion its snppoit would be continued, 
and more liberally extended to the outlay of 
huger sums the utility, alike to the* peo¬ 
ple and to the State, of works of irrigation 
being made palpably manifest. The ques¬ 
tion of the supjMut of the Government having 
happily been answired in the affirmative, it 
became nects^aryto anangc systematically 
for the *mread of impiovemcut throughout 
tlie dislru t 1 lie expense of the larger 
woik*., it was evident, must he borne by u.s; 
but theio was no icason for allowing the in¬ 
habitants to remiln inactive. It was de- 
m iable to enlist tin it heaity co-operation 
in the fulfilment ol contemplated unpiovc- 
maits."— Sketchy pp. 85 0. 

Wc submit that tho impression which 
this passage is calculated to convey is, 
thut although Colonel HflU built a few 
tanks in thirteen years. Colonel Dixon 
was the first who suw the real value of 
irrigation woiks, and gave the impulse 
to their construction , thut, when ho 
took charge of the district, the ad van¬ 
tages arising fioin these might haie been 
regarded as “ problematical ” by the Go¬ 
vernment. nnd their utility as not yet 
made “palpable." This is, accordingly, 
the impression imbibed, not only by Mr. 
Kaye, but also b\ Captain Baird Smith, 
who, in his valuable book on “ Italian 
Irrigation,*’! gives an abstract of 
Colonel Dixon’s book ; and it appears 
again in a notice of the “ Sketch,” in 
the February number of Blot kicoofTs 
Magazine of the pi event year. Black - 
v*ood and Smith give each their meed 
of praise to Colonel llall, but the 
leader will rise from the perusal of 
both with the conviction, that the order 
of the respective merits of Colonels Hall 
and Dixon, refers the social reforms to 
Uio former, while the irrigation works 


* Kaye’s “History of the Administration of the East India Company.”—p. 472. 

| “Italian lingation." by Captain Baird Smith, Bengal Artillery. 2 Yob. Blackwood: 
Edinburgh. 1852. 




ftud agricultural improvements are the 
. fruits of “a new system"— f *a new era," 
introduced by the latter:— 

• '."For thirteen years,” says Captain Baird 
• Smith (voL 1. pp. 404), “ Colonel Hall de¬ 
voted himself to the social amelioration of 
the Moire ; to the abolition of demoralising 
and pernicious customs; to the substitution 
of honest labour and settled habits of thrift 
among the people, for an uncertain predatory 
mode of life, Though it was reserved for his 
successor *to develop irrigation works as a 
great engine for the improvement of the 
country and of the people, it was Colonel 
Hall who first tamed the wild race, who sub¬ 
stituted law and order for anarchy and dis¬ 
order, and so laid (he foundation of all sub¬ 
sequent ameliorations.” 

Let the reader compare this passage 
with another iu the next page (p. 405), 
when, after speaking of the appoint¬ 
ment of Captain Dixon, he adds : — 

“ It soon became manifest to the new su¬ 
perb) (undent that water was the great desi¬ 
deratum in Mairwara, and that the first 
step,” &c. 

The same views b re ^c-produced in 
Blackwood , a magazine which, we need 
hardly say, is not more esteemed for 
its ability than for the straightforward 
charactcrof its articles. In the number 
for February, 1853, p. 208, after enu¬ 
merating the moral and social reforms 
of Colonel Hall, it adds •.— 

M In 1835, ill-health drove Colonel Hall 
to another climate, and ho was succeeded by 
Captain, afterwards Colonel Dixon of the 
Artillery? with him began a new era in the 
history of Muirwura. 

11 It soon became manifest to the new su¬ 
perintendent, that t cater was the great desi¬ 
deratum in, Mairwara,” &c- 

» ' 9 

• 

• And so it is assumed throughout both 
the abstract of the “Sketch ” in Smith, 
and the article on Mairwara in Black- 
woody that the merit of the irrigation 
movement, without which, as we have 
already observed, all other reforms 
would be unavailing, belopcs, not to 
Colonel IIall, but lo Colonel Dixon. 

. We do not impute to these writers 
any intentional awpnragemcnt of the 
claims of Colonel if all.« They hate, 
probably, been misled by a'want of clwir- 
nesa in tbeir pnly book of authority, 
the “ Sketch.'* Colonel Dixon makes 
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many acknowledgments of the services 
of his predeceueor i .bo^ it so happens, 
that these are vague, save in their re¬ 
ference to social reform, and that when 
compared with other passages of his 
work, they leave those very impres¬ 
sions which have boeu taken up by 
every author who has referred to it. 

It is but justice to Colonel Dixon to 
add, that the errors of his work may 
arise from its being prepared amidst 
absorbing duties; from its having 
passed through the press while he was 
far away; and from its having been 
originally made up, less for the public 
than for the Indian Government, who 
were well acquainted with the real 
facts. However this may l>c, it is cer¬ 
tain that when Colonel Ilall left Mair- 
warn, the importance of tank,embank¬ 
ments in that province was not " prob¬ 
lematical," nor had (heir 44 utility M 
to be made “palpable.” This officer 
had availed himself of every means in 
his power to encourage irrigation 
works, and had made their results pal¬ 
pable in the changed aspect of the 
country, and the improved condition 
of its people. In proof of this wc can 
adduce the independent testimony of 
an accomplished observer, who had no 
disposition to describe the doings of 
the East India Company too favour¬ 
ably. The French naturalist, M. Victor 
Jacqucmont,. visited Mairwara, and 
wrote of what he saw as follows; we 
cite from the “ Letters from India, M * 
2ndvol.p.285,first Englhh edition:-— 

“ I have seen the superb Jnypora and the 
delightful Ajmeer; and during my very 
short stay in the latter; I buve contrived to 
visit Mairwara, the former nbruzzie of Raj- 
puotana. It was well worth eighty miles 
of riding, in little more than twenty-four 
hours. I saw a country whose Inhabitants, 
since an immemorial time, had never had 
any other means of existence but plunder in 
the adjacent plains of May war and May war; 
a people of murderers, now changed into a 
quiet, industrious, and happy'people of shep¬ 
herds and cultivators. No Majpoot chiefs \ 
no Mogul empororg had ever bepu able to 

subduo them. Fourteen years ago, every-, 
thing was to be done with them, and since, 
six or scveu years, everything is done 
already. A single man lias woeked this 
wonderful miracle of civilization*—Major 
lleory Hall, the son-in-law of Coloutl Fagan, , 
of wliom I have written to you at DeUli*. J * 


*•“ Letters from India, during the Years 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831 ; undertaken by Order 
of the French Government.". . By Victor JacquemonL 2 voU. London r Churton. 1884. ' 



. ‘fil l know it vUl be gwuifyfag to yoar 
feelings end to your opinions on the subject, 
I shall add, my dear friend, that Major 
Hall has accomplished this admirable social 
experiment without taking a single life. 
The very worst characters of Mairwara he 
secured, confined them, or put them in irons 
at work on the roads. Those who had lived 
long by the sword, without becoming noto¬ 
rious for wanton cruelty, he made sol¬ 
diers; they became in that capacity the 
keepers of their former associate*, and often 
of their chiefs ; and the rest of the popula¬ 
tion was gained to the plough. 

“ Female infanticide was prevalent with 
the Mairs, and generally through Kajpoo- 
tana ; and now female casualties among in¬ 
fants exceed , not male casualties—a proof 
tiiat tho bloody practice has been abandoned, 
and scarcely has a man been punished for it. 
Major Hall did not punish the offenders; he 
removed the cause of the crime, and mndo 
the crime useless, even injurious to the 
offender, and it is never now committed. 

“Major Hall has shown to me, on the 
field, the corps which h© has raised from 
amongst those former savages; and I have 
seen none in the Jndiun army in a higher 
state of discipline. He was justly proud 
of his good work, and spared no trouble to 
himself that I might see it thoroughly in the 
few hoars I had to spend with him. Vp- 
warda of one hundred villagers were sum¬ 
moned from tho neighbouring villages and 
hamlets. I conversed with them on their 
former mode of life; it was a most misera¬ 
ble one, by. their accounts. They were 
naked and starving. Now, poor as is the 
soil of their small valleys, and barren their 
hills, overy hand being set to work, there 
is plenty of clothes and food; and so sensible 
are they of the immense benefit conferred on 
them by the British Government, that wil¬ 
lingly they pay to it, already, 500,000 
francs, which they increase as tlieir national 
wealth admits of it. 

u Often I had thought that gentle means 
would prove inadequate to the task of break¬ 
ing in populations addicted, for ages, to a 
most unruly, savage life, such as the Greeks,* 
for instance; vet the Kluphtes wcie but 
lambs compaiod to th^ Mairs — and the 
Mairs, in a few years, have become an in¬ 
dustrious and well-behaved i»cople. 

“ I see by the Bombay papers, that M. 
Capo d’lstrias has been murdered. I wish 
Major Hall were his successor; for now I 
have the greatest confidence in the efficacy 
of gentle mtane ; but a peculiar talent, too, 


ruler,-Without which, the most benevolent 
Intentions would prove useless,”* 

In connexion with Jacquemont’a 
moat interesting letter, we transcribe, 
from a printed document, a note ad¬ 
dressed to Colonel Hall, by the late Lord 
Metcalfe, then Governor-General of 
India:— 

“ Allahabad, 10th February, 1835. 

“ My pear Coloxki.,—M any thanks for 
your kind letters. I have read youj interest¬ 
ing report regarding Mairwara. 

“ Your management there will immor¬ 
talise you. It has already brought your 
name before the public with proud distinc¬ 
tion. Jucqucmont says you ought to be king 
of Greece. 

“ You have my wishes to be whatever you 
may desire to be. 

“ Yours, most sincerely, w 
“ C. T. Mbtcalvil” 

Jacquoir.ont visited Mairwara in 
1831. Colonel Hall left that province 
in 1885. Thus it appears that four 
ars before this officer left the Mairs, 
had changed them 11 into a quiet, 
industrious , and happy people of shep* 
herds and cultivators that he had 
u gained them to the plough that 
“ there teas plenty of food und clothes 
that, at this period, he had accomplished 
their reformation-—had is worked this 
miracle of civilisation.'' Colonel Dixon, 
wo gladly repeat, evinced the most en¬ 
during zeal; reclaimed largo tracts; 
induced new settlers; extended irriga¬ 
tion works; built a town; and, as was 
said of him by a competent authority, 
“did enough to immortalise one man.” 
Still the system he pursued so well, 
had been introduced and proved by his 
predecessor. 

The testimony of Jacquemont would 
alone establish the claims of CJlonel 
Hall. We persuade ourselves that 
there was no actual intention of im¬ 
pugning them; but as they have been, 
in fact, impugned, our duty, and our 
desire, is to defend the right. 

In closiugour paper, we must express 
a hope, that the “ bketcli of Mairwara” 
may soon appear in a more popular 
form, making known to widening cir¬ 
cles of the public, the fruitful labour® 
of Colonel Hall, f . . 


which is a gift of nature, is required in the 

t_-i_ 

• Jacquemont, again referring ;to Major Hall, says (vol. 1L p. 291) “ There are lW 

' Major Halls to woik tho miracles ho lias done.” 

f In the article on Mairwara iu the February number of Blackwood ,, already referred to* 
there Is the following passage:— . 1 - 

“ - “ While we.look with a natural national pride on the great result which has subjected a. 
vast continent to British rule, it is delightful to feel that, In so many cases, the detail***tiffs 



POE AND POETRY.* 
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ZDOAR ALT AN PO*^-ALZXAWP*R SMXTU. 


What shall we say of the personal cha¬ 
racter and the private life of Edgar 
Allan Poe ? Shall we unnecessarily 

" Draw h!« fralltlM from their dread abode'*— 

cruelly recapitulating the circumstan¬ 
ces of his mortal career, and, turning 
away from those results of his exis¬ 
tence which are imperishable, apply 
ourselves to that portion of it“ that doth 
fade'* ? Or shall we not better leave his 
defects as well as his merits (and he 

not destitute of the latter), as an 
individual responsible being, reposing 
in that awful and ineffable asylum 
(again to us the language of the poet 
of “ the Elegy”)— 

M Tiic bo*om of hi« Father and hli God ?" 

If the poet had, in his writings, carried 
out the inoral eccentricities of his con¬ 
duct; if he had been cradled into poetry 
by an early, continuous, but not sys¬ 
tematic proof of the " wrong and if 
he thus taught in ** song” what he 
had “learned” in dissipation, the 
case would be very different. If the 
lyrics of Poe were immoral as they 
are beautiful, and if to the fascination 
of their melody liad been superadded 
the fatal allurement of a pandering to 
the passions, then indeed it would bo 
a-paramount duty of the critic to point 
out the polluted sources from which he 
drew his inspiration, and the degraded 
channels in which his life-stream ran. 
But with Poe the very reverse of all 
this i^the fact. If, as Garrick said of 


Goldsmith (referring to that nervous 
confusion or timidity which frequently 
saves men of genius from becoming 
that pre-eminently social bore—a great 
talker) — 

“ He wrote like an angel and »poke like poor Poll"—• 

so it may be said of Poe, with even 

E aater truth, that however he may 
ve lived, he certainly “ wrote like an 
angelif spotless purity of thought, 
and an ethereal spirituality of fancy 
may bo considered to be the probable 
characteristics of the style of those ce¬ 
lestial beings ; if they were so unhappy 
as to be condemned to write poetry in¬ 
stead of living it. 

The mvsterious connexion of good 
and evil, in human nature, was perhaps 
never more curiously exemplified than 
in the case of our poet; and it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that the insane acts 
of rccklcssuess of which we read, the 
apparent ingratidude to others, the 
suicidal destruction of his own happi¬ 
ness, the 11 unenioying sensualism” 
of intoxication, could all emanate from 
the same individuality, which in hap¬ 
pier moments delighted to construct 
those singular labyrinths of his prose 
tictions, which the clue of his own clear 
intellect could alone lay open; and 
those angelic utterances of song to 
which we have alluded, and which we 
are about to introduce more particu¬ 
larly to the reader. 

The beautiful autobiographical pas¬ 
sage in the “ Adonais," wherein Shel- 


rule will bear such close inspection ; that in the remote comers of that far-off land, solitaiy 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, in isolated commands, spend long years in the practical perfor¬ 
mance of works which must command the respect and approbation of the purest philan¬ 
thropy.” 

With the general sentiment here expressed we can have no quarrel; but why introduce 
41 Scotchmen” and leave oat 41 Irishmen”? Have our countrymen done so little in India as to 
deserve no notice ? Were the Wellesleys ineffective In the East ? Had the Marquis of Has¬ 
tings ao administrative talents ? Or was the name of Gough undistinguished at Moodkee, at 
FerozcsUfth, at that Oriental Waterloo, the sanguinary Sabraon, or in the closing triumph of 
Goojerat? Vie might point to Sir Henry Potdnger, and many others, Irish bom, who. 
hold at this njoraent high positions in India; but it is enough for us to show the peculiar 
felicity of the occasion on which this strange observation occurs. Blackwood ignore our 
country at tbe conclusion of an article, which owes its whole and sole Interest to the talents 
and the toils Of Coloucl Hall, a native of Ireland I We, however, forgive our contemporary, 
as it whs through this same offending pax-age that our attention was first directed to the sub¬ 
ject of Mairwora. 

*“ Tbe Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, with a Notice of his life and Genius.” By 
James Hauney, Eeq., with twenty Illustrations, 4c. London: Addey and Co. 1863. 








ley describes the peculiarities of his 
own mental organisation, and the an¬ 
tagonism of opposing elements there¬ 
in, seems not inappropriately to ex- 

f jress the two agencies that made the 
ife of Foe appear so inconsistent with 
his poetry. He was, says Shelley, 
speaking of himself—. 

“A [wr.l-llke beautiful and girl ft— 

A )ovc in dcbolntinu manked ; a potetr 
Otrl round trt/h tceukum." 

What malign influence first drew this 
fatal cest.us of infirmity around tho 
moral energy of Poe, it is now difficult 
to say. That he felt it himself keenly 
is plain from the few bitter words which 
lie lias appended to 1 he collected edi¬ 
tion of his poems by way of preface. 
Tho allusion to his own opinion of the 
imperfections of these poems,) wo have 
no doubt, perhaps unconsciously in¬ 
cluded the short-comings and more im¬ 
portant defects of his life, though as 
usual ho throws the blame upon cir¬ 
cumstances, which in candour he should 
have stated were in a great degree tho 
result of his own misconduct. Allud¬ 
ing to tho necessities of life which 
prevented him from applying himself 
to poetry with that entire devotion 
which would have resulted in some¬ 
thing more commensurate with his 
ideas of the grandeur and dignity of 
the Muse, than those lyrics, which 
though inexpressibly sweet to us, were 
probably, to an intellectually proud 
spirit like bis, but the lispings of a 
poetical childhood: he says:— 

“ Events not to lie controlled have pre¬ 
vented me from making at any time any se¬ 
rious effort in what, under happier circum¬ 
stances, would have been the field of my 
choice. With me poetry has been not a pur¬ 
pose. but a pavion ; and the passions should 
be hold in reverence; they must not—they 
ennnot at will bo excited with any eye to 
the paltry compensations, or the more paltry 
commendations of mankind. ” 

That true poetry is “ a passion,” an 
impulse, an inspiration— a something 
that “ cannot at«will be excited” is 
unquestionably true; but we doubt 
very much that to a passionate nature 
like that of Poe, the elysium of leisure 
to which, like all poets, he looked 
forward as the period when his 
grerft work was to be produced, would 
nave eventuated in the splendid re¬ 
sults which his imagination had con¬ 
ceived. His own poems are almost 
decisive on this point. The only really 
valuable ones are those which seem to 


have been struck off like brilliant 
sparks from the glowing anvil of life. 
The Inferior ones, which wc read once 
from curiosity, but to which we seldom 
return again, are those written at a very 
early period of life, when it way be sup- 
jK>sed he had some portion of that fatal 
leisure, enough to allow his passion to 
grow cold, and his happy improvisa¬ 
tions to be lost in diffuse, and occa-. 
sionnliy imitative harmonies. Repose, 
amid the stagnant competencies of 
life, like slumbering on the Pontine 
marshes by midnight, is death to some 
spirits. The collision of circumstan¬ 
ces, and even the lowering of impend¬ 
ing evils, not unfrcquently strike from 
some hearts rays that illuminate the 
whole heaven of poetry, as the rush¬ 
ing together of two thunder-clouds 
lights up the darkness, and awakens the 
echoes of the night. 

A few lines will be sufficient to 
mention the principal events of Poe’s 
short and unhappy life, without enter¬ 
ing into those painfully-minute details 
to which wc have adverted. He was 
born at Baltimore, in Virginia, in the 
year 1811. Ilis present editor remarks 
that the name is not a common one in 
England, and considers the poet to 
have been connected, though remotely, 
with a “highly respectable family of 
the same name in Ireland.” His father, 
David Poe, it is stated, having “ mar¬ 
ried an enchanting actress of uncer* 
tain prospects,” adopted the precarious 
profession of bis wife. They both, 
however, died young, leaving three 
children—of whom, we believe, Edgar 
was the eldest—totally unprovided for. 

A rich and benevolent gentleman, 
named Allan, who had no children 
of his own, adopted the destitute Ed¬ 
gar, and brought him to England, where 
he placed him at school for five years. 
At the expiration of this period, in the 
year 1822, he returned to America, 
and was first sent to the academy at 
Richmond, and subsequently to the 
university at Charlotteville. His “ ec¬ 
centricities" (to ubc the mildest phrase) 
here commenced, and soon reached 
such a climax as to exhaust even the 
patience of his patron, who really acted, 
all through the wayward course of his . 
adopted son, with more than the affec¬ 
tion and forgiveness of a father. The 
evil taint in the mind or heart of Po . 
here became painfully distinct. He 
satirised hi9 benevolent and indulgent 
lienefactor, wrote him a sharp and un- 
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grateful letter, and then adopted the 
heroic determination of assisting tbo 
Greeks in their effort to shako off the 
Turkish yoke I lie accordingly sailed 
for Europe ; but instead of making his 
way to the “ Isles of Greece,” and find¬ 
ing glory or a grave, liko Byron, on— 

“The sullen, ellent shores of MUeolooghi 

the first place wc hear of him 
turning up at is St. Petersburg. By 
the assistance of the American minis¬ 
ter in that city, he was enabled to re¬ 
turn to his native country, lie was 
again received into favour by Mr. Allan, 
was entered by him as a cadet in the 
military academy, and terminated a 
very brief connexion with that insti¬ 
tution by being “ cashiered I” 

“ It seems to have 'been about this 
time,” suys Mr. Ilannay, “that he 
published, while still a boy, his first 
volume oi pooms—those comprised in 
his later collection as “Poems writ¬ 
ten in Youth.” There are, of cour»e, 
obvious traces of imitation—adoptions 
of the metres of Scott — imitations of 
the verse of Byron s but there is the 
keenest feeling for trfio Beautiful, 
which was the predominant feeling of 
Poe's whole life; there is the loveliest, 
easiest, ioy fullest flow erf music through¬ 
out. There is, too, what must have 
been almost instinctive, au exquisite 
taste, “a taste which lay at the very cen¬ 
tre of hia intellect, like a conscience.” 

These poems had a considerable 
success, which, however, seemed to 
have little effect on the conduct or cir¬ 
cumstances of the poet, as the next 
event of any importance which took 
place in his life was his enlisting as a 
private soldier! Coleridge did the 
same thing in his “ hot youth,” uuder 
the appropriate name of Mr. Comber- 
baob, or Cumberback; and we do not 
hear whether nTwas the same incapa¬ 
city for equestrian evolutions that led 
to the release of the American, as of 
the English poet, from the service 
of “ the great god of war.” After 
disappearing from the sight of his 
friends in this way for some time, 
he suddenly reappeared, “thin, pale, 
and ghastly, with the mark of poverty 
branded upon hnn,*' and being thus 
trained into an appropriate appearance 


and condition for the profession he at 
last adopted, he commenced life regu¬ 
larly at last as “ a literary man.” Hav- 
ingreacbed the splendid successof mak¬ 
ing about one hundred pounds in a year 
—that tempting bait which literature 
or “ the trade” holds out to men of 
brilliant minds and cultivated intel¬ 
lects—he conceived himself in a posi¬ 
tion to marry. Ho accordingly married 
his cousin, Virginia Clemm, “as poor 
as himself” — to use tho language of 
one of his biographor#, but who was, 
we firmly boliovo, all that his present 
editor describes her to be, “ a most 
amiable, loveable, and lovely person.” 

This was the bright snot that gleamed 
in the desert of poor roe’s lift). Wc 
hear of their humble but elegant little 
home; his assiduous attention to what¬ 
ever literary work, the periodicals of 
the place supplied him with; we got a 
brief respite from the sad catalogue of 
eccentricities and irregularities, at 
other times so overloaded — all, we 
have n» doubt, owing to the gentle a^d 
refining influence of tbo deur being by 
his bide. She must have been (to use 
the language of one who has coude- 
scended to ver^c too seldom)— 

M No petted plajthiog to carer* 01 chido 
In iport «»r nU lie 

But bla bcit cho*cn fi• nr!, eomptnlon, guide, 

To * &'L i rough 11A>— 

Linked hand lu huu«U“ 

But alas 1 the clasp of this dear and 
sustaining hand was soon to be se¬ 
vered by death ; and the poet, now 
left wholly to himself (for they had 
no children), and uncontrolled by 
the unfelt and almost invisible in- 
influenco of the guardian angel of his 
home, relapsed into all his former 
errors; if, indeed, he did not become 
infected by new. That he was a de¬ 
voted aud attached husband is proved 
by the fact that eviA the death of her 
daughter did not diminish the affec¬ 
tionate interest, or losson the active 
services, which his mother-in-law 
ever tbit for Foe, and continued to 
offer to him during the remainder of hi® 
life. He always called her “ his mo¬ 
ther,” and the beautiful sonnet which 
he dedicated to her, after the death of 
his bobvod Virginia, shows that to her, 
at least, he was not ungrateful:— » 


“ TO MT MOTHER. 

w Because I feel that, In tbs heavens above, 

The angola, whispering to one another, 

Can find, among their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of ‘Mother/ 




Therefore by that dear name I long have called you— 

You, who are more than mother onto me. 

And fill my heart of hearts, where death installed you 
In setting my Virginia's spirit free. : 

My mother—my own mother, who died early, 

Was but the mother of myself; but you 
Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 

And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 
By that infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life.” 

The loss of his wife, however tie- brance,” the “one shadow,” that under 

Structive of the happiness, and in- varying names and differing circum- 
jurioiia in its consequences to the con- stances, is to be met with in almost all 

duct and character of the poet, was, the subsequent poems of Poe, and 

nevertheless, the sad source from which which give a mournful beauty and in- 
Imve flowed oyer the world those few terest to the otherwise monotonous 
sweet, strcam-like, melodious wailings, brilliancy of his poetry, like cypresses 
« so musical, »o melancholy,'' in an Italian cemetery, 

which have rescued the name of the Take, for instance, the second stanza 
mourner and the minstrel from oh- of Poe’s most celebrated poem, « The 

livion. This is the “one fatal remem- Raven”:— 


“ Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in tho bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon tho floor, 

K.igcrly I wished tho morrow : vainly J had sought to borrow 
From my books surceo^o of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lot ore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom tho angel9 name Lenore— 

Nameless here for evermore.” 


Wo shall return to this poem and 
this subject presently, when we termi¬ 
nate our faint outline of tho poet’s 
life ; and this we must do in the words 
of the editor of the present edition 

“ Poe had been lecturing on 1 tho Uni¬ 
verse,’ in 1848, and producing his strange 
great l>ook 4 Eureka.’ In the Autumn of 
1849 he had, after a sad fit of insane de¬ 
bauchery, made one vigorous effort to emerge. 
He joined a temperance society — he led a 
quiet life, and his marriage was talked of. 
But on tho evening of tho 6th October, 
1849, a Saturday evening, passing through 
Baltimore to New York, accident threw him 
among some old acquaintances. He phinged 
into intoxication, and on Sunday morning 
he was carried to an hospital, where he died 
that Fame evening, at tho age of thirty- 
eight years."—p. 28. 

. It is a singular coincidence, when 
we recollect the astonishing resem¬ 
blance that exist?, not only between the 
entire genius, but, alas! some of the 
misfortunes of Edgar Allan Poe, and 
one with whose name our readers are 
at least familiar — we mean James 
Clarence Mangan—that death should 
have visited both these twins of me¬ 
lody and misfortune in a public hos¬ 
pital, in the one year, and with an 
interval only of about ten weeks—our 
unfortunate but rarely-endowed ooun- ■ 


tryman having terminated bis mortal 
career on the *20th day of June, 1849, 
in the Meath Hospital in this city. 

We have spoken of the extraor¬ 
dinary resemblance between the poetry 
of Poe and that of Mangan, and we 
shall presently adduce some instances 
of it. At present we shall merely ex¬ 
press our regret, notwithstanding our 
pride in his genius, that tho latter 
poet had the ^misfortune of being an 
irishman. We do not know whether 
he would have fared better in "t£e 
flesh, poor fellow, if our wish had been 
granted in time; but he easily might. 
At any rate, his “remains” would 
have been taken mororoverent care 
of. Had he the good fOTtune of being, 
an American, a judicious selefctiou of 
his writings would long since have been 
made, and though he never would 
have obtained the popularity of Long-. 
fellow, we are confident that his poems 
would have been collected and pre-; 
served by some enterprising publisher < 
in some such tasteful shrine as Messrs. J 
Addey and Co. have raised to the-' 
memory of Poe, in the elegant little, 
edition before us. 

The most celebrated poem of our 
author is “The Raven”—one of the. 
most fantastic, but melodious fantasias 
that ever the eccentric imagination qf" 
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a poet composed to the accompani¬ 
ment of words. The music of it haunts 
us over after we have once heard it. 
There is something elfin and dream¬ 
like about it, and it sounds in our me¬ 
mory liko the straiu heard by the poet 
of IChubla Khan in his vision:— 

• A dirawl^lth * dulcimer 
In a vision once I sav 
lt«uu Abymmun maid, 

And on h*r dulcimer ahe play* 1, 

Singing of Mount Abora " 

This is its usual effect upon most 
readers. On those who have them¬ 
selves a portion of “ the gift and taculty 
divine'* its influence is still more strik¬ 
ing. They cannot rc$t uutil they set 


Borne of their own thoughts to the same 
fairy-like music, and tell the tale to 
some willing or unwilling auditor. In 
that case the reader or listener, like 
the wedding-guest in the “ Ancient 
Mariner” of the poet we have just 
quoted, has no option— 

** If© cannot thoo#e but lienr.” 

We have already gifon a stanza from 
this poem: the entire is too long and 
too well known for quotation ; but wo 
shall give a few lines, taken uncon- 
ncctodly, as specimens of the harmony 
to which wo have alluded. What 
elaborate melody is there not in the 
lirst lines of the following stanza !— 


l Awl the stlUn, sad, vnrertam msflinif t\f each purple curtain 
Thrx/fed nut—fitted me int/i fantastic terrors never felt Injure t 
So that now, to still the beating of mv lit irt, I stood upr ituig, 
* ’ l u» somo visiter entieating ontiam o at my ebamber-door; 
Some late uniter cntieatm^; cnlmnce at my chamber door, 

11ns it is, and nothing lnoic ’ " 


The exquisite artifice of the First line in his noble German ballad, “ Charlc- 
(for it was no accidental combination numne, and the Bridged Moonbeams.” 
that produced so fine an effect) is Take 4 bo following three lines as a 
equalled, if not surpassed, by Mangan, q^umon.— 


1 'Tih the glorious'Carlus Magnu-, with Ins gleamy woid in hand, 

Ami h!s cronn euwn allied with myrtle, and his gnldui bceptic bright, 

And his rich imperial purple teslui-e jloatvuj un the tsight ” 

—tjtnimn Anthology, \ t. p. 1U1 


With another extract from this ringu- 
lar poem of Toe we shall pass on to 
others that arc, pmhapi, not so gene¬ 
rally well known. It will be |>crcei\cd 
be again alludes to his lost wife— 


“to eti she, his lov d and lost Ainecn, 
Hu. inuon-nhit\ purl of Ins soul/’ 
as Mangnn says-, in a poem of kindred 
l«Miity and power, “The Lust \loids 
of AUIIub^ui”_ 


limn, methought, the air grow denser, perfumed from an unseen censei, 
Swung by neraplmn, who** footfall* tmUid on the tvfl&l float 
1 Wiiftch,’ I (ried, ‘thy <«nd hath lull thee, h\ thue angels ho hath aeut thc< 
Respite—respite and nepenthe—an I forget thin W Lcumc ** 

Quoth the Raviu, ‘.Novel more’” 


Too has devoted one poem, without 
any disguise or mystification whatever, 
to a reeollectiifei of iiis home, his hap- 
piness and his lo*»&—that brief moment 
in his dark and clouded life, when 

“ Heaven sho*i<l * glimpae of lU Wuc. * 

Written on the same distressing theme 
on which Longfellow’s exquisite 
** Footsteps of Angels” is composed, 
it equals it in tenderness and grace, 
while it surpasses it in melody and 
originality. Sad as the living poet 
must have been in tracing this after- 
tibnate In Memoriam —this tribute to 
his departed wife—he, with growing 
fame and honour, aud nascent conso¬ 
lations—what must have been the 
wretchedness of poor Boe, as he sang 


this mouniinllest )ct swcotert of ele¬ 
gies over his dead happiness and hopes, 
never to retui n or revive! How ti uly 
could he have realised the picture 
drawn by our own poet— 

“ Whtn tluough life unblenfcwc rote, 
lxiilng all that made hi© dear!" 

This lyric wo give without abridge¬ 
ment ; some there are who will scarcely 
read it without tears 

“ ANNABEL LEE. 

“ It was many cud many a year ego, 

In a kioplom by the &ca, 

That a maiden thero lived whom you may 
know, 

Ry tho name oi Annabel Loe ; 

And tbit maiden she lived with no othci 
thought 

'1 han to love and be lo\ cd by me. 






“ I was a chilli, and the was a eliild, 

In this kingdom by the sea; 

But we loved with a love that was moro 
than love, 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 

With a love that the winged seraphs of 
heaven 

Coveted her and mo. 

“And this was th#reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A fvind blew out of a cloud, chilling % 
My beautiful Annabel Leo; 

So that her high-bom kinsmen* came 
And bore her away from me, 

* To shut her up in a sepulchre, 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

“ The angola, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me. 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the clond by night. 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

*• But our love it was stronger by far than 
the love 

Of those who wore older than wc, 

Of many far wiser than we; 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under tho sea 
Cun ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Leo. 

“ For the moon never beams, without bring¬ 
ing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Leo ; 

And the stare never rise but I feet tho 
bright cyca 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

And so, all the nighttide, I lio down by 
the side 

Of my darling, my darling, my life and 
my bride, 

In tho sepulchre there by the sea. 

In her tomb by the sounding sea.” 

With Poo, words cease to be mere 
conventional representatives of ideas; 
they speak with “ most miraculous or¬ 
gan "—they are musical notes. Surely, 
in the following lines, we are not read¬ 
ing a clever description of “The Bells/’ 
Are we not listening to the very har¬ 
monies which they describe ? We can 


only give the firfct and second divisions 
of the poem :— . 

"THE BELLS. . 

“ Hear the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells 1 

What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells! 

How they tinklo, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night l 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, aoem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically 
wells 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bella, bells, bells, 

From the jingling and the tiukling of tho 
bells. 

“ Hear the mellow wedding bolls, 

. Golden bells! 

What a world of huppincss their harmony 
foretells ! 

Through the balmy air of night 
IIow they ring out their delight! 
From tho molten golden notes, 
And all in tuno, 

What a liquid ditty float* 

To the turtle dove that listens while she gloats 
On the moon! 

Oh ! from out tho sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 

How it dwells 
On the future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels. 

To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the ltells, bells, bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, 

To the rhyming and tho chimingof the bells!” 

“ Lenore ” is another tribute to t( the 
one loved name.” Wo can give but 
the first stanza. There is the perfec¬ 
tion of rhythmical art in the fourth 
line. Mark how the wqrds glide into 
each other, like summer streams meet¬ 
ing in an unruffled hike. Tho accu¬ 
mulated alliteration* at the termination 
of the same line, is managed with 
consummate skill— " 


1 Ah, broken is the golden bowl I the spirit flown for over, 

Let the bell-toll! a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river; 

And, Gay do Vere, hast thou no tear? Weep now or never more l 
Set on yon drear and rigid bier low lie*'thy love , Lenore! 

Come! let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be sung!— 

An anthem for the qneenlieat dead that over died so young— 

A dirge for httf the doubly dead in that she died so young.” 


* Viz., the angels—& graceful fancy.—En. 
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' Again, we have the same sari and 
bitterrecollecfcion, and melancholy fore¬ 
boding that wc meet everywhere in 
the poetry, perhaps more explicitly 
expressed in the following lyric than 
elsewhere *.— 

44 TO ONE IN PARADISE. 

“ Thou wust tlmt all to me, lovu, 

For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in the sea, love— 

A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers; 
Aud all the flowers wore mine. 

44 Ah, dream too bright to Inst! 

Ah, starry hope! that didst arise 
But to l»c overcast! 

A voice from out the future cries, 

* On! on !’—but o’er the past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies, 
Muto, motionless, aghast 1 

“For, nlas! alas! with mo 

The light of life is o’er! 

4 No more—no more—no more '— 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sunds upon the shore), 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 

Or tho stricken eagle soar! 

* And all my days are trances, 

And all my nightly dreams 


Are where tby dark oye glances, 

And where thy footstep gleams; 

In what ethereal dances, 

By what eternal streams 1” 

* 

Our readers must have remarked in 
the passages already quoted a peculiar 
habit of the poet—it can scarcely bo 
called an artifice, it seems so appropri¬ 
ate and unforced—namely, the frequent 
repetition of a favourite line in most of 
the poems, which, with slight varia¬ 
tions and those principally the substi¬ 
tution of one harmonious ad jective for 
another, ap]>oars and reappears some¬ 
times with an eccentric, but always 
with a melodious effect. It is this 
peculiarity of Poe’s vcr c c which so strik¬ 
ingly reminds us of Mangan’s, although 
we think that the resemblance between 
the two men went much farther and 
deeper, and that this similarity in the 
mode of expression, original in each, 
clearly indicates a mental or psycholo¬ 
gical aflinity. 

Two or three additional examples 
from Pin will, perhaps, set this resem*- 
blanco in a more striking light, when 
followed by a few stanzas from the 
scattered melodies of Mangan. Wc 
take the shortest specimens wo can 
meet with:— 


“EULALIE. 

44 1 dwelt alone 
In n world of moan, 

And my soul was a stagnant tide. 

Till the fair and gentle Eulalie becaino my blushing bride. 

Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my &miling bride. 


41 All less—less bright 
The stars of the night, 

Than tho even of the radiant girl! 

And never a flake 

. That the vapour can make, 

With the moon-tints of purple and pearl, 

Can vie with the modest Kululic's most unregarded curl. 

Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalic’s most humble and careless curl. 


44 Now doubt—now pain, 

Come never again. 

For her soid gives me sigh for sigh, 
And all day long, 

Shines bright and strong, ■ 

Astart£ within the sky—- 

While ever to her dear Eulalie, upturns her matron eye— 
While evor to her young Eulalie, upturns l>cr violet eye." 

Wo take these stanzas from the beautiful lines entitled— 


44 FOR ANNIE. 

“ My tantalised spirit 
Here blandly repose*, 
Forgetting, or never 
Regretting its ruses— 
Its old agitations 

Of myrtles and rows. 


“ For now, whllo so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
A holier odour 

About St of pansies— 

A rosemary odour 

Commingled with pansies. 
With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 
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from the risk of offending him, I ato 
my meal in silence. 

“ I am ready now, sir,” said I, 
standing up in front of him. 

J le whittled me round by the arm to 
look at me in my new dress. lie ad¬ 
justed my belt, and arranged my sword- 
knot more becomingly, muttering to 
himself a few words of approval at my 
appearance, and then said, aloud— 

“Sab if call whom you see in this uni¬ 
form, boy, and bear yourself haughtily 
as you pass the * canaille.' Hern ember 
that between you and them must be 
the struggle at last, and show that 
you do not blink it.’* 

I/e patted me good-naturedly on the 
shoulder, as lie said this, and, with tin* 
word “tin,” half-pushed mo from the 
room. 

I soon found myself in the open air, 

. and having inquired my way to tins 
ltuo Lepcllctior, walked rnp'uUy along, 
endeavouring, as best I might, to dis¬ 
guise the astonishment I iclt at so 
many new and wonderful objects. As 
1 emerged from the meaner quarter of 
the. Ibitlignolles, the streets grow finer 
and move spacious, and the dress of the 
people ami their appearance generally 
improved also. Still there was none 
of that splendour of equipage of which 
1 had heard so much. The carriages 
were few, and neither rich nor well 
appointed. The horses were poor¬ 
looking, and scorned all over-worked 
and exhausted. 'Hie same tired and 
worn-out air pervaded the people too. 
They all looked as though fatigue and 
excitement had finally conquered them, 
and that they were no longer capable 
of endurance. At the bakers’ shops 
that I passed, great crowds wore as¬ 
sembled, waiting for the distribution 
of bread which the Government each 
morning doled out to the population. 

I watched those, and saw, to my 
amazement, that the ration was a small 
piece of black and coarse bread, weigh¬ 
ing two ounces, and for this many 
were content to wait patiently the en¬ 
tire day. In my curiosity to see this, 

I had approached an old man, of a 
strong, athletic appearance, who, lean¬ 
ing on his staff, made no effort to pierce 
the crowd, but waited calmly till his 
name was called aloud, and even then - 
received his pittance, as it was passed 
to hi hi from hand to hand. There was 
something of dignity in the way he 
subdued every trace of that anxious 
impatience so perceptible around him, 
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and I drew nigh to speak to him, with 
a sense of respect. 

“ Is that meant for a day’s subsis¬ 
tence ?” naked L 

lie stared at me calmly for a few 
seconds, but made no reply. 

" I asked the question,” began I, 
with an attempt to apologise, when ho 
interrupted me thus :— 

“ Are you one of the Troupe Dorcc, 
and ask tint? Is it from you, who live 
in fine houses, and eat sumptuously, 
that comes the inquiry, how men like 
me exist ?** 

“ 1 am newly come to Paris ; I am 
only a few hours here.” 

“ Sec here, comrades,” cried the old 
man, in a loud and ringing voice to tho 
crowd, " mark what the * Sections’ are 
doii^ ; drafting llic peasants from the 

f iroviuccH, dressing them in their 
ivery, and arming them to slaughter 
us. Starvation marches too slowly for 
the wishes of these aristocrats 1” 
“Down with the ‘amtos/ down 
with the ‘Troupe!*" broke, it) one. wild 
yell from the multitude., who turned at 
once, towards me with looks of menace. 

“ Ay,” continued tlu? old man, wav¬ 
ing his hand to maintain silence, “lie 
dared to taunt me with tin* pittance we 
receive,and to scuff a tour mendicancy!” 

“ Down with him! down with him!” 
cried the crowd; but interposing his 
staff like a barrier against the mob, 
the old fellow said— 

“ Spare him, comrades; lie. is, as you 
see, only a boy; lot him live to be wiser 
and better. Come, lad, break that 
sword upon your knee ; ‘tear off that 
green cockade, and go back to your 
village again I” 

I stepped back, and drawing my 
sword, motioned to those in front to 
give way. 

“ I’ll cut. down the first that opposes 
me!*’ cried J, with a waive of the steel 
round my head, and at the same in¬ 
stant I dashed forward. 

The mass full back and left me a free 
passage, while a chorus of the wildest 
veils and screams burst around and 
about me. Mad with the excitement 
of the moment, I shook ray sword at 
them as I went, in defiance, and even 
laughed my scorn of their cowardice. 
My triumph was brief; a stunning 
blow on the back of the head sent mo 
reeling forwards, and at tho same in¬ 
stant the ranks of the mob closed in, 
and hurling me. t-o the ground, tram¬ 
pled nud jumped'upon me. Stunned, 




<;that a battle was waged ovei* me, in 
•'Which my own fate was forgotten, for llie 
* 'Multitude ppsedand repossed my body 
without inflicting otlierinjury than their 
•. foot-treads. Even this was brief, too, and 
I waa speedily raised from the eart h, and 
saw myself in the arms of two young 
. men in uniform like my own. Quo 
of them was bleeding from a wound in 
the temple, but. seemed only to think 
. of me and my injuries. . We were soon 
joined by several others of the troop, 
who having returned from a pursuit of 
the mob, now pressed around me with 
kindest questions and inquiries. My 
name, whence I came, and how long 
I had been in Paris, were all asked of 
me in a breath; while others, more 
considerate still, sought to ascertain if 
I had been wounded m the late scuffle. 
Except in some bruizes, and oven 
those not severe, I had suffered nothing, 
and when my clothes were brushed, 
and my shako re-adjusted, and a new 
cockade affixed to it, I was as well as 
ever. From the kind attentions we 
met with in the shops, and the 
sympathy which the better-dressed 
people displayed towards u.s, I soon 
gathered that the conflict, was indeed 
one between two classes of the popu¬ 
lation,. and that the Troupe were the. 
champions of property. 

•* Snow him the Rue Lcpelletier,Guil¬ 
laume," said an officer to one of the 
youths, and a boy somewhat older than 
myself now undertook to be my guide. 

I had som$ difficulty iu answering Ids 
questions, as to the names and the 
number of my family who were guil¬ 
lotined, and when and where the execu- 
tion had occurred; but I was spared 
any excessive strain on my imagination 
by the palpable indifference my com¬ 
panion exhibited to a theme now mon¬ 
strously tiresome. He, however, wan 
communicative enough on the subject 
of the Troupe and their duties, which 
lie told me were daily becoming more 
onerous. The Government, harassed 
by the opposition of the National 
Guards and the Jeunesse Dorce 
together, had resorted to the terrible 
expedient of releasing above a thou¬ 
sand prisoners from the galleys, and 
these, he assured me, were now on their 
way to Paris, to be armed and formed 
into a regiment. Though he told this 
with 7 a natural horror, ho still spoke 
of his own party with every confidence. 
They comprised, he^ said, the courage, 


the property, and the Royalty of France. 
The whole nation lool&d to them. as 
the last* stay #fcd succour, and felt that 
the hope of the country was in their 
keeping.. 

I asked him what was the number 
now enrolled in the Troupe ? and, to 
my astonishment, he could not tell mo. 
In fact, he owned* that many had of 
laic assumed the uniform as spies, and 
General Danitan had resolved that 
each volunleer should present himself 
to 1dm fur acceptance before receiving 
any charge, or being appointed to any 
guard. 

I had not time for further question¬ 
ing when we arrived at tlic hotel of 
the general, when my companion 
having given me full directions for my 
guidance, shook my hand cordially, and 
departed. 

As I ascended the stairs I overlook 
an elderly gentleman in a grey military 
frock, who was slowly making his way 
upward< by the aid of the bullustrade. 

** Give me your arm, hid,” said he, 
“for this stair seems to grow steeper 
everyday. Thanks; now I shall get 
on better. What has torn your coat- 
sleeve ?" 

I told him in a few words what had 
just occurred in the streets, and he lis¬ 
tened to mo with a degree of interest 
that somewhat surprised me. 

*• Come along, my lad. Lot General 
Danitan hear this from your own lips 
and with an agility that I eouhl not 
have, believed him capable of, he hurried 
up the stairs, and crossing a kind of 
gallery, crowded with officers, of dif¬ 
ferent grades, he entered a chamber 
where two persons in military uudress 
were writing. 

“ Can 1 see the general, Francois?” 
said he, abruptly. 

The officer thus addressed coolly re¬ 
plied, that he believed not, and went 
on with his writing as before. 

“ But I have something important 
to say to him—my business is of con¬ 
sequence,’’ said he. 

“As k always is,'* muttered the 
other, in a tone of sarcasm, that for¬ 
tunately was only overheard by myself. 

“ You will announce rue, then, 
Francois?*’ continued he. 

“My orders are not to admit any 
one, captain.” 

u They were never meant to iirclude 
me, sir—of that. I'm positive,” said the 
old man; “ and if you will not an¬ 
nounce me, T will enter without it i' f 


and, half dragging me by the arm, he 
moved forward, opened the door, and 
passed into an inner room.' 

General Dan itan, a small, dark- 
eyed, scverc-looking man, was stand¬ 
ing with his back to the fire, and in 
the act of dictating to a secretary, as 
we entered. An expression of angry 
impatience at our unauthorised appear¬ 
ance was the only, return he vouch¬ 
safed to our salute ; and he continued 
as before, his dictation. 

“ Don’t interrupt me, sir,” said he# 
hastily, as the old captain made an 
effort to uddress him. ** Don’t inter¬ 
rupt me, sir. Which difficulties,'’ 
continued he, as be took up the thread 
of his dictation—“ which difficulties 
arc considerably increased by the ob¬ 
trusive habit of tendering advice by 
persons in .whose judgment I place no 
reliance, and whoso conduct, when 
they leave me, is open to the suspicion 
of being prejudicial to the public ser¬ 
vice. Amongst such offenders, the 
chief is a retired captain of the 8th 
regiment of Chasseurs, culled ilugucs 
Lc Bart.-” 

“ Why, general, it is of me — mo 
myself—you tiro speaking!” broke in 
the captain. 

“An officer,” continued the other, 
perfectly heedless of the interruption, 
“ into who3G past services 1 would 
strenuously recommend some inquiry ; 
since, neither from the information 
which has reached me with regard to 
his habits, nor, from the characters of 
his intimates, mn I disposed to regard 
him as well affected.to the Govern¬ 
ment, or in other respects, trust¬ 
worthy. How do you do, cup tain ? 
who is our young friend here ?" con¬ 
tinued he, with a smile and a bow 
towards us. 

“ In what way am I to understand 
this, general ? Is it meant for a piece 
of coarse pleasantry-" 

“Tor nothing of the kind, sir,” in¬ 
terrupted the other, sternly. “ That 
you have been a witness to the words 
of a confidential communication is 
entirely attributable to yourself; and 
I hnve only to hope you will respect 
the confidence of which an accident 
has made you a participator. Mean¬ 
while, I desiro to be alone.” 

The manner in which these words 
were uttered was too decisive for hesi¬ 
tation, and the old man bowed submis¬ 
sively and withdrew. As I was about 
to follow him tho general called out— 


. “ Stay. 1-** word with jrqti. Are 
you the captain’s protege , boy ?” 

I told him that our first meeting 
only dated a few moments back, 1 and 
how it had occurred. .. 

“ Then you are not of the * Troupe?' 
You have never worn the uniform: till 
this morning," said he, somewhat, se¬ 
verely. 

I bowed assent. 

He tamed hastily about at the mo¬ 
ment and said something to his secre¬ 
tary, in a low voice, of which I just 
could oatch the concluding words, 
which were far from flattering to the 
corps in whose livery I was dressed. 

44 Well, boy, go back and take off 
those clothes," said he, sternly j 14 re¬ 
sume your trade or occupation, what¬ 
ever it be, and leave politics and 
state affairs to those who can under¬ 
stand them. Tell your father—'* 

“ I have none, sir.” 

“ Your mother, then, or your 
friends, I care not wbat they be. What 
letter is that you are crumpling in your 
lingers ?” broke ho in, suddenly. 

“ To General Dunitan, sir." 

“ Give it me," said he, half-snatching 
it from me. 

IIo lore it hastily open and read it, 
occasionally looking from the paper to 
myself, as lie went on. lie then leaned 
over the table, where tho secretary sat, 
and showed him the letter. They 
conversed eagerly for some seconds to¬ 
gether, and then tho general said— 

“ Your friends have recommended 
vou for a post in the ' clupicellerio mi- . 
liuiro is that your liking, lad ?*’ 

44 1 should be’ proud to think myself 
capable of doing anything for my own 
support,” was my answer. 

“D’Artans, see to him; let him bo en¬ 
rolled as a siiftcrmiinerary, and lodged 
with the others. This gentleman will 
iuslruet you in your duty," added he 
to me; while, with a slight nod to¬ 
wards the door, he motioned me to 
withdraw. 

I retired at once to the antechamber, 
where 1 sat down to think over my fu¬ 
ture prospects, and canvass in my irilnd 
my strange situation.. 

•Troops of officers in full and htdf- 
dross, orderlies with despatches, aids- 
de-camp in hot haste, came and wen#... 
through that room for hours; and yet 
there I sat unnoticed and unrocoguiaody. 
by any, till I began to feel in my ;) 
tion a sense of desertion and IttwiOew 
I had never known before. 



•' It was already evening when D’Ar- 
tans joined me, and taking my arm fa¬ 
miliarly within his own, said-— 

“ Come along, Jasper, and let us dine, 
together.’’ 


The sound.of my own name so over¬ 
came me, that I could scarcely restrain 
my tear® as I heard it. Jt was a me¬ 
mory of home and the past, too touching 
to be resisted I 


CUAPTEU XXVII. 

THU IUTTI.K or TUB fKCTIOK?, 


Tdeue could not have been a readier 
process of disenchantment to me, os to 
all my boyish ambitions and hopes, titan 
tho routine of xriy daily life ot this pc. 
riod. I was lodged, with some fourteen 
others, in on old Pension in the Hue 
des Augustins, adjoining the. bureau in 
which we were employed. We repaired 
each morning at on early hour to our 
office, and never left it till late in tho 
evening—sometimes, indeed, to a late 
hour of the night. Neither the manners 
nor the habits of my companions in¬ 
spired mo with a desire to cultivate 
their intimacy. They were evidently 
of a low class by birth ; ami with tastes 
even inferior to their position. They 
construed my estrangement to the true 
cause, and did not scruple to draw that 
I was not a favourite amongst them. 
In vidicnlo of my teeming pretension.*, 
they called mo the “ Count,*’ and 
never passed me without tin ol)sec|uious 
mock salutation, which I returned as 
punctiliously, and not appearing to 
detect its sarcasm. With experience 
of life and mankind, isolation is pro¬ 
bably a condition not devoid of certain 
pleasures—it may minister to a kind of 
proud self-reliance and independence 
of spirit ; but to a boy it is one of un¬ 
alloyed misery. There, is no heavier 
infliction than tho want of that free 
expansion of the heart that comes of 
early friendship. Youth is essentially 
the season of confidence; and to restrain 
its warm impulses, and dam up the flow' 
of its affections, is to destroy its best 
and highest charm. I will not ven¬ 
ture. to assert that I was not myself 
much to blame for tho seclusion in 
which I lived. I probably resented 
too forcibly what I need scarcely have 
noticed, and felt too acutely what, at 
worst, were but trifling annoyances. 
Some of this may be attributed to me 
constitutionally, but even more to the 
nature of ray bringing up. All my 
boyish impulses were stimulated by 
• affection; whatever I Attempted, was 
in a wish to gain praise; all my am¬ 


bitions were, to be loved the moic. In 
my loneliness I sought out M. de 
Gabriac, but in vain. IIis lodging on 
the Place was now occupied by ano¬ 
ther, who could give no tidings of him 
whatever. I wrote to my mother and 
to ltapcr, but without receiving a 
reply. T then tried M. .lost, and re¬ 
ceived ft few lines to say, that my 
friends had taken their departure some 
months before from Keichenau, but in 
what direction ho knew nor. This 
letter put tho finishing stroke to my 
sense of utter desolation. It was in¬ 
deed t».»t possible to conceive a mdre 
forlorn and friendless fating than I now 
was. By my superior in the office I 
was held in little favour or esteem. I 
was indeed, in many respects, less ca¬ 
pable than many of my colleagues, and 
it is not impossible, that my apparent 
pride may Live cv trasted with my 
real deficiency. AH these causes 
prc*3cd upon me together, and made 
up a series of annoyances which came, 
very little short of downright unhap¬ 
piness. 

My circumstances, too, were not cal¬ 
culated to dispel these gloomy ten- 
demies. lleiond our maintenance, 
which was of the very humblest kind, 
our whole pay was five hundred francs 
yearly, anu as this was paid in paper 
money, it reduced the actual amount 
more than one-fourtli. By the vciy 
strictest economy, and by many an act 
of self-denial, I was enabled to keep 
myself out of debt, but it was an ex¬ 
istence of continued watchfulness and 
cure, and in which, not even the very 
cheapest pleasure found n place. My 
colleagues, indeed, talked of cafes, re¬ 
staurants, excursions, and theatres, as 
of matters of daily habit, but in what 
way they compassed such enjoyments 
I knew not. The yen' freedom of their 
language on there themes cast an air 
of contemptuous mockery over mv hum¬ 
bler existence that assuredly did not 
diminish its bitterness. 

My inexpertness frequently com- 




Chapter XltVlL~?*The Battle of, tie Section*. 

pelted me to remain in the office long that I sat reading one evening in my 

after the rest. The task allotted to mo office long after the others had taken 

was often of greater length, and many their departure ; twice or thrice had 

times have I passed a considerable part loud ami prolonged shouts from the 

of the night at my desk. On these street disturbed me, but without ex- 

occasions, when 1 had finished, my head citing in me sufficient of curiosity to 

was too much excited for sleep, and I see what was going forward* when, at 

then sat up and read—usually one of last, hearing the rumbling sound of 

the volumes Kapor had given me—till artillery trains as they moved past, 

morning. These were my happiest I arose and went to the window. To 

hours ; but even they were alloyed by my surprise, the streets were densely 

the weariness of an exhausted and tired crowded, an enormous concourse fill- 

intellect. So thoroughly apart from ing them, and only leaving a narrow . 

the world did I live — so completely lane through which tho wagons could 

did J hug my solitary existence ut this pass. That it was no mere procession 

period, that of the events happening was clear enough, for the gunners car- 

urouml I positively knew nothing. ried their matches lighted, and there was 

With cafes and their company, or with that in the stern air of the soldiery that 

newspapers, I had no intercourse; and bespoke service. 'They wheeled past 

although at moments some street cn- the church of Si. Roch, and entered 

counter, somo collision between the a small street off the Rue St. llonore, 

mob and the National Guard, would called l^a Dauphinc, where, no sooner 

excite my curiosity, I never felt into- had they passed in, than the sappers 

rest enough to inquire the cause, or qommcnccd tearing up the pavement 

care for the consequences. in front of the guns, and speedily 

Such incidents grew day by day formed a trench of about live feet in 

more common firing; was frequently depth before them. While this was 

heard at night in dilTcrent parts of the doing, some mounted dragoons gave 

capital, and it was no rare occurrence orders to the people to disperse, and 

to see carts with wounded men con- directed them to move away by the 

vcyed to hospital through the street*, side streets ; an order so promptly 

at early morning. That the inliabi- obeyed, that in a few minutes the long 
tants were fully alive to the vicinity line of the Hue St. llonore was totally 

of some peril was plain to see. At the deserted. From the position at Ln ‘ 

slightest sign of tumult, at the least Dauphinc to the Tuillcrics I could 

warning, shops were closed and shut- )>erceivo that a line of communication 
ters fastened, doors strongly bam- was kept open, and orderlies passed at 
ended, and armed figures seen cau- a gallop frequently from one side to 
tiously peering from casements and pa- the other. Another circumstance, too, 
rapets. At one time a single horseman struck me; the windows, instead of 
at fall gallop would give the signal being crowded by numbers of eager 
for these precautions; at others, they tqicctators, were strongly shuttered 
seemed tnc result of some instinctive and barred, and when that was im- 
upprohension of danger, so rapidly and possible, the glass frames were with- 
so silently were they effected. Amid drawn, and bed matresses and tables 
all these portents, the daily life of Paris placed in the spaces. Along the pnra- 
went on as before. It was just as we jKits, also, vast crowds of armed men 

hear tell of in the countries where earth- were to be seen, aud the tower and 

quakes are frequent, and where in al- battlements of St. Rocli were 9tudded 

most every century, some terrible con- over with soldiers of the National 

vuteion has laid a whole city in ruins. Guard, all armed and in readiness, 

the inhabitants acquire a strange indif- From the glances of the artillerymen 
ference to peril till the very instant of its . beneath to the groups above, it re- 
presence, and learn to forget calamities quired no great prescience to detect 
when once they have passed. that they stood opposed to each other 

As for myself, so accustomed lmd I as enemies, 
become to those shocks of peril, that It was a calm mollow evening of the 
I no longer went to tho window when late autumn. Tho air was pcrfbctly 
the uproar beneath betokened a con- still, mid now the sileuce was unbroken 
fliet, nor even cared to sec whioh sido on all sides, save when, from a distance, 
were conquerors in tire affray. ‘It was the quick tramp of cavalry might, bo 
in a mood of this acquired indifference momentarily heard, as if iu the act of 





Forcing back a crowd, and then a faint 
shout would follow, whose accents 
anight mean triumph or defiance. 

I was already beginning to weary of 
expectancy,. when X perceived, from 
the movement on the housetops and 
the church tower, that something was 
going forward within the view of those 
stationed there. I had not to look 
long for the causa, for suddenly the 
harsh sharp beat of a drum was heard, 
and immediately after the head of a 
column wheeled from one of the side 
BtTC0t.6 into the Kuo St. Ilonore. They 
were grenadiers of the National Guard, 
and a fine body of men they seemed, 
as they marched proudly forward, till 
they came to a halt before the steps of 
St. Koch. Handkerchiefs were waved 
in salutation to them from windows 
and housetops; and cheering fol¬ 
lowed them as they went. A single 
figure at the entrance of ** La J>uu- 
phine,” stood observing them with hjs 
glass; he was an artillery olficer, and 
took a long and leisurely 6 urrev of the 
troops, and then directed his eyes 
towards the crowded roofs, which lie 
swept hastily with his telescone. This 
clone, he sauntered carelessly back and 
disappeared. 

Tuc grenadiers were soon followed 
by the line, and now, as far as my 
eye could carry, I beheld vast masses 
of soldiery who filled the street in its 
entire breadth. Up to this ull was 
preparation. Not u sight, or sound, 
or gesture indicated actual conflict, 
and the whole might have meant a 
mere demonstration on either side, 
when suddenly there burst forth a 
crash like the most terrific thunder. It 
wado the very street tremble, and the 
houses scemetl to shake as the air vi¬ 
brated around them; a long volley of 
musketry succeeded, and then there 
arose a din of artillery, shouts, and 
small arms, that made up the iufcrual 
chaos. This came from the quarter of 
the river, and in that direction every 
eye was turned- I hurried to the back 
of the house in the iiope of being able 
to ace something, but the windows 
only looked into a court surrounded by 
tali buildings. Ere I returned to iny 
place the conflict had already begun. 
The troops of the National Guard ad¬ 
vanced, firing by sections, and evi¬ 
dently bent on farcing their passage 
up the street: and their firing seemed 
as if meant in declaration of their inten¬ 
tions rather than aggressively, since 


no enemy appeared ififront; when, ho 
sooner had the leading files reached 
thei opening of La Dauphine, than the 
artillery opened with grape and round 
shot. The distance could scarcely 
have exceeded forty yards, and the 
withering fire tore through the dense 
ranks, forming deep lanes of death t 
Smoke soon envelopod the masses, and 
it was only at intervals I could catch 
sight of the moving body, which still 
moved up 1 There was something 
indsecribably dreadful in seeing the 
steady march of men to inevitable de¬ 
struction ; and even their slow pace (for 
such was it of necessity, from the num¬ 
bers of dead and dying that en¬ 
cumbered their path) increased the 
horror of the spectacle. A deadly 
musketry poured down from the 
tower ol St. lloeh upon the gunners. 

The whole tire from housetops and 
windows wus directed at thorn ; but, 
fast as they fell, others took their 
places, and the roll of the artillery 
never *'.»ckened nor censed for an ih- 
Rtant. The shot rattled like hail on 
tho walls of the houses, or crashed 
through them with clattering destruc¬ 
tion. Wild and demoniac yells, death- 
shouts, and cries of triumph, mingled 
with the terrible uproar. Above all, 
however, roared tfu dread artillery, 
in one unbroken thunder. At last 
the column seemed to waver — tho 
leading files fell back—n moment’s he¬ 
sitation ensued — a fresh discharge of 
grape, at less than pistol range. Loro 
through them ; and now the word wa? 
given to retire. Shouts and cries 
poured from the housetops and para¬ 
pets. Were they of encouragement or 
derision ?—who can tell ? The street 
’ now presented the horrid spectacle of 
indiscriminate carnage—the guns were 
wheeled forward a.s the troops re¬ 
tired, cavalry charging on the broken 
masses while the guns were reloading, 
—the cavalcade ofdeuth rode past at a 
walk, the gunners firing steadily on, 
till the word was given to cease. Tho 
smoke cleared lazily away at last, and 
now no living thing was seen to sth: in 
front: the long line of the*. Rue St. 
Ilonore presented nothing but the bo¬ 
dies of the dead. The housetops and 

r inets, too, were speedily deserted j 
the houses were now forced by the 
iufhntry of the line, who, at every mo¬ 
ment, appeared at the windows, and 
waved their shakos in token of victory. 
As I looked, u crash recalled my at- 
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tention behind me ; and now the door 
of the bureau was in ruins, and four 
soldiers, with thoir bayonets at the 
charge, dashed forward. On seeing 
me alone and unarmed, they only 
laughed, and passed on to the upper 
story. 

“ Are you in charge here ?" asked a 
young corporal of me. 

“I belong to the bureau," Baid I, 
in reply. 

u tlace your books and papers un¬ 


der lock and key, then," said he, “and 
make your way to head quarters/' 

“Where?” 

“ At the Tuilleries. There goes the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf,” added he, me¬ 
chanically saluting, as a staff of officers 
rode by beneath. 

“Who is that pale man in front, 
with the long hair ?’* asked I. 

“ General Bonaparte," was the an¬ 
swer, “and lew can handle artillery 
like him.” 


“THE STOJir OF MA1RWARA," ANJ> “THE LABOURS OF COLONEL HALL.”* 

In the “ History of British India," we tablished his claim to berated amongst 
occasionally meet with passages which, the ablest officials of that well-served 
while varying from its epic tone, com- government. This was Colonel Henry 
mend themselves to our judgment as Hull, C.B., at that time a captain act- 
not less deserving of admiration than ing with the army in Mnhva and Rnj- 
the spirit-stirring triumphs of lhatbril- |HK>tnim, under Sir David Ochterlony, 
liant narrative. Amongst the most cn- and whose services and gallantry lmd 
gamng of such episodes is the “ Sketch attracted the notice, and elicited the 
of Muir warn." It tells of a wild and commendations “of his distinguished 
warlike race, famed for the ferocity of commander. Through the exertions 
their forays—a nation of Bob Boys of Colonel Hall, the robber system was 
and Robin Iloods—or something worse, put down, a native battalion waB 
partly Mussulmans, partly Hindoos, but •formed, roads were made, the pas?6a 
so much lnxo.r in their observances than were opened, traffic was encouraged, 
either of these persuasions, as to be and h regular government was, for the 
disavowed by both. Their mountain first time, established throughout Mair- 
fustnessos were for ages the Adullam wara. The Maira—forso arc these 
eaves of the neighbouring lowlands, people named-—were won over to aban- 
and, accordingly, their community don their demoralising habits, and by 
grew up, recruited from the worst cha- their own acts, in their own councils, 
racters of the cities of the plain, 'lhus to abolish their pernicious usages, 
circumstanced, they became an or- Slavery was prohibited; infanticide, 

r ised robber-state, and continued which it had been found so difficult to 
centuries, idle, independent, and check elsewhere, was completely put 
unsubdued, *plagued at frequent in- an end to, and their peculiar and most 
tervals by pestilence, or peeled by barbarous of all savage customs, that 
famine, until the year 1821, when of selling their mothers and wives, was 
they came into contact with our arms, wholly given up. A form of trial by jury 
and were reduced to subjection. Soon was introduced, a jail was erected, and 
afterwards their districts were con- maintained without cost to the Corn* 
fided by the East India Company,* pany, and a system for the administra- 
with little cither of interference or of tiou of justice was established, which 
aid, to the management of an officer, was inexpensive, and so efficacious that, 
whose appointment affords a fresh iu- since the year 1824, the punishment of 
stance of the marked discretion with death has been in no instance inflicted, 
which such selections arc usually made, and but three persons have been train-! 
mid who, in tho perfect accomplish- ported. To secure a supply of water 
inent of a task of signal difficulty, os- —the great want of these districts— 


? ‘‘Sketch of Mairwsra.” By Lieut.-CoL C. J. Dixon, Bengal Artillery. ito.V Smith-! 
Elder, and Co. Loudon i 1850. 



^audt to husband it for the purpose*, of 
;jmgation, the people were encouraged 
' . to sink wells, and taught to construct 
lank-embankments. Agriculture was 
improved, much waste jungle-land was 
brought into cultivation, new villages 
were built, and, in fine, through the 
labours of Colonel Ilal!, unremittingly 
pursued with quiet devotion for 
thirteen years, this people, once so wild, 
were reclaimed to fixed habits of in¬ 
dustry and order, and are now living 
in security and comfort, defraying the 
charges of their own establishments, 
and yielding, willingly, a remunerating 
tribute to their benefactors and pro¬ 
tectors, the Supreme Government. 
.This is the sketch of a “Sketch,** the 
crcmc dc la crime of tho “ Sketch of 
Mairwara,” made to bespeak the in¬ 
terest of our readers. As, however, 
we apprehend that their attention will 
not bo very readily accorded to a tur- 
otf district, with an unknown heathen 
name, and that, possibly, our glowing 
pictured these happy vallevsmay have 
less the appoornnee of reality than of 
romance, we think it well to add that 
tho “ Sketch of ftLtirwara " comes be¬ 
fore us with unusual vouchers, as well 
for the substantial accuracy und unex- 
aggerated truth of its averments, as 
for the importance of the Inborn* which 
it records. The work was prepared 
by Colonel Dixon, tho successor of 
Colonel Hall, in pursuance of an order 
of tho Court of Directors of the Kart 
India Company, and printed at their 
expense, “chiefly,'* as the minute con¬ 
veying their order states, “ for the pur¬ 
pose of being circulated among all 
public officers who may have an op¬ 
portunity of rendering similar services 
in other quarters." The better to 
secure the full effect of so good an ex¬ 
ample, it was ordered that the book 
should contain scientific plans, sec¬ 
tions, and drawings of the most ma¬ 
terial works executed, founded ou 
actual survey and measurement, with¬ 
out which their nature could hardly * 
bo understood, the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered appreciated, or sufficient infor¬ 
mation given to enable others to con¬ 
struct like- works in similar localities. 
The drawings of the sjiecimens selected 
are accordingly given, with minute 
details of the mode of construction, 
rates of work, mode in which used, und 
all other circumstances.* These details, 
however, embarrass the narrative, and 
with the plans, drawings, and illuatra- 
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tions, render the book too high-priced 
for extended circulation. The main 
object of the Directors—the instruc¬ 
tion of their own officers, may in this 
manner be beat attained ; but, besides 
instructing, it is good to encourage 
officers, a maxim wTiicli no public body 
cau be more ready to assent to, than 
the Court of Directors. We, there¬ 
fore, with all respect to them, submit 
that they may do more justice both to 
the individuals whose names arc so ho¬ 
nourably connected with Mairwara, 
and to themselves, by the simple step 
of having this cumbrous “Sketch" 
denuded of its quarto honours, disen¬ 
cumbered of work-details and ex¬ 
pensive attributes, and reduced to tho 
compos*, of a railway volume. Thus 
may the luliours of Colonel Hall meet, 
in tlie earnest applause of the public, 
the reward which will be at once most 
grateful io him, and moat stimulating 
toothers; thus too, may the millions 
know that, besides gathering those 
laurels ol* which we are all so jusHy 
proud, extending our commerce, af¬ 
fording occupation, and amassing 
wealth, the Kart India Company, far 
from meriting the taunt of being in¬ 
different to the internal condition of 
the country, is actively employed in 
improving it, and lm< been, for a length 
of liiue, unostentatiously engaged in 
the silent ministry of doing good. 

Mairwara forms u portion of tliat 
mountuin chain known by tho name of 
the Arabula II ills, and running N.N. K. 
from Gouzerat, to within a lew miles 
of Delhi. It is bounded on the north 
by Ajuicer, separates Meywar on the 
cost from Murwur on the west, and to 
the south has the hill possessions of 
Meywar. The territory is about a 
hundred miles in length, with a breadth 
of from twenty, five to thirty:— 

“ There are no rivers in tills tract, and as 
the raiii descending from the bills made its 
way to the plains with the force of «t moun¬ 
tain torrent, agriculture was extremely pre¬ 
carious, since the crops only received advan¬ 
tage from the rain while falling. It will be 
shown, in due course, the arrangements tlmt 
have been made to obviate the want of water 
for purposes of cultivation, by damming up 
the mountain stream*, whereby the calami¬ 
ties arisirg from drought lmvo been re¬ 
duced to n minimum point. The soil, com- 
po*ed of the debris of the bilb, mixed with 
decayod vegetation, is extremely fertile; the 
return -from a beegab of wheat or badey 
being from ten to twelve mounds, while iu 




' Marwar, and Hey,war, immediately below 
tho lulls, tlie produco only raugw from six 
to eight mounds. The arrangements 
.adopted in Die hills, of diking up the fields 
with walla of dry stone, whereby moisture 
, is retained, and the decayed vegetation 
washed down from the hills arrested, con- 
duco much to the fertility of the soil. The 
portion of the country now most productive, 
was, before the subjugation of tho 5fairs, a 
dense jungle, infested with wild beasts, and 
scarcely ever traversed by man, save along 
the foot-paths, which nerved 00 roads com¬ 
municating between tho few villages dis¬ 
persed through the hills. At the time tho 
army ponotmted the tract, no single village 
was inhabited in what is now denominated 
Ibirgunalillbiiebiw, now consisting oftwenfy- 
livo villages, only two of which had retained 
their iuimbitauli"—p. 2. 

The Mairwnra territory now under 
our control, belongs in unequal por¬ 
tions to the East lildia Company, to 
Meywqr, ami to Murwar. On the 
subjugation of the Maim, the villages 
which had paid allegiance to these 
states were given up to them; but 
some of them proving too refractory, 
were subsequently made over to our 
management. The district, as at pre¬ 
sent constituted, consists of nine pur- 
gunahs, or divisions : of these, four be¬ 
long to our Government and form, 
properly, part of the British territory 
of A juicer. They embrace one hundred 
and forty-three villages, and sixty-three 
hamlets, ol‘ which only eighteen were 
inhabited when the country first, fell 
into the hands of Colonel flail. Mcy- 
war owns three divisions,comprising se¬ 
venty-six villages and thirteen hamlets. 
Their land is fertile, and has been much 
improved by theprovision made for irri¬ 
gation. Mnrwar has but two divisions, 
with twenty-one villages and four ham¬ 
lets. These are mostly placed in moun¬ 
tain fastnesses, and have but little avail¬ 
able laud. One of tlic early objects 
of Colonel Hall was the making of 
roads. 

“ Formerly there was no carriage-road 
from Aboo to tUc southward, to Khurwah in 
Ajraeer, northwards across the hills. Over 
the posses of Dcwalr, Cbapulean, Pceplec, 
Munclawur, and Kot-Kuran, a traffic ou 
cornels and bullocks could only pass under 
the protection of large military escorts. Com¬ 
merce was, in consequence, subjected to 
much oxptnse and interruption. The com¬ 
munication from Goozcrat, or Bianvar to 
Mey war, if not effected over theso gliattoa, 
was} extremely circuitous, being carried ou 
either through Ajnicer to the north, or al¬ 


together to the southward of-the Arabala 
range. The redaction of the hill-tribes per¬ 
manently open these lines of intercourse, 
thereby materially conducing to the inte¬ 
rests of the adjoining state. Colonel Hall 
opened a road passing through the cantonment 
of Beawr, for cattle, over the Arabala range, 
In 1826. On tlic formation of the town 
of Nya Nnggur, in 1836, tliin pass was 
made practicable for wheeled carriages. 
It is now undergoing considerable improve¬ 
ment, and, with other plans, bc'iug carried 
out, the communication between Marvrnr 
nnd Meywar has l>evn so much facilitated, 
that the route by NyaisuggUr has now be¬ 
come tlic great line of intercourse between 
the northern portion of Manvar to Malwa 
and the Deccan. The arrangements forpro 7 
tccting trade and traveller through the 
Mairwnra hills aro so good, that a robbery is 
a matter of very rare occurrence. When 
such cases happen, the onus of satisfying the 
injured parties rests with tho village where 
the injury has been committed. Various 
other inti mediate passes have been opened, 
and nro frequented by nil sections of tho 
community without fear or apprehension. 
Tho heretofore much-dreaded Muir hills offor 
convenient routes of intercourse between the 
two great principalities of Mcywnr uud Mur¬ 
war, through their whole length; and life 
and property aro much more secure, from 
tho responsibility which devolves on the 
t>cople, thau while traversing any of the 
states of Kojwara.”—pp. 3-4. 

Whatever wc know of the history of 
these mountaineers, was collected by 
Colonel Hull, from a comparison of such 
records as they possess with the depo¬ 
sitions of their chiefs. The Mairs were 
no clerks, but though unacquuiuted 
with reading or writing, it was their 
usage to employ itinerant historians, 
who marked down the main events of 
their career. Through these sources, 
their origin has been traced to the 
twelfth century; and it appears, that 
ns they grew in numbers, they became 
troublesome to the states around them, 
and were in consequence the objects 
of some very formidable expeditions; 
all of which, however, had the one re¬ 
sult* of being unsuccessful. This, their 
courage, their martial character, and 
the difficulties of their mountain fast¬ 
nesses, render quite credible. From the' 
year 1754 to 1800, repeated move¬ 
ments were made against them by 

B rinces of the Singh family. In 1807, 
alch ltuo, a Mahratta, led a forco of 
00,000 men gainst them; but their 
whole population rose in arms, and, 
attacking this numerous army, com¬ 
pelled it to retire. In 1810, and 
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. like fort une of defeat, and thus a long 
: ' seri& of successes increased their con- 
. fidence both in themselves and in the 
impregnability of their position. 

• in 1818, the city of Ajmeer, some 
^ twenty-five miles north of the frontier 
of Mnirwara, was occupied by the 
British forces, who soon became aware 
that they were in the neighbourhood of 
marauders, whose audacity made it un¬ 
safe for any onerto go beyond the city 
walls after sunset. They were called, 
as we were told, Mairs, and lived by 
levying blackmail on the cultivators 
and chiefs around. It was at that 
period that we first heard of their ex¬ 
istence. A youn* officer, on his own 
entreaty, obtained leave to go amongst 
these mountaineers and sketch their 
unknown hills. This was Captain, now 
Colonel Hall, who was thus the first 
European who trod their virgin soil, 
and whose name in the hereafter, was 
to be for ever associated with the his¬ 
tory of their race. 

An ugreement was entered into with 
these Mairs, by which' they bound 
themselves to abstain from plundering. . 
This they observed only as long as they 
could not help it, and it became neces¬ 
sary to use compulsion. The ha¬ 
zardous task of gainings knowledge of 
the features of the country and other 
information before attacking it, was 
undertaken by Captain Ilall. 


sary Ideal information having been gained, 
the party returned to Nasseembad."—p. 18. 


In this passage there is a smbll mis¬ 
take. The escort was. merely for 
Colonel Hall while reconnoitring, but 
wishing to see and learn more than he 
could, while so attended, he left the es¬ 
cort, ami entered Shamgurh, the chief 
town of the Muirs, accompanied only by 
an officer of enmneers. Their escape 
was providential, the Mairs being well 
aware that we were contemplating un 
attack upon them, and having, at the 
moment, actually sent an agent to in¬ 
spect and report upon the British 
force. The account which their mes¬ 
senger gave on his return, docs not do 
much credit to their intelligence de¬ 
partment :— 


“The first thing (says Colonel Dixon) 
which lie saw was a number of Sepoys un¬ 
dressed, bathing and eating; and observing 
so many of them with the Juiieo, or BruU- 
miniud thread, across their bodibs, he con¬ 
ceived the idea that the regiments were 
composed chiefly of Brahmins, seeing that > 
in Unjpootnna the distinction is almost en¬ 
tirely confined to that caste; and held them 
in light esteem accordingly. He next suw 
them in the evening, dressed in their red 
coats, and dril jing on their respective parades: 
the exhibition Beems to have fairly puzzled 
him, und on returning to his friends he re¬ 
ported that Iho British regimonts were com¬ 
posed of Brahmina aud women.” 


“With a view (9ays Colonel Dixon) to 
gaining the knowledge of the features of the 
country, so necessary for the successful con¬ 
duct of military operations, a party of four 
officers, accompanied by a strong escort, pf a 
company of infantry, a troop of cavalry, and 
a number of Hurkaras proceeded from Nna- 
soerfcbad, via LoolooafchSbamgurh, in Mair- 
vrara. Of this party was Colonel (then 
Captain) Hall, of the Quartermaster-Gene¬ 
ral's department, who aftenvardB was en¬ 
trusted with the charge of the district, aod 
who commenced tire then apparently ho;>e- 
leas task of improving the morals of the 
Mairs. There was also an officer of engi¬ 
neers, and the party was accompanied by 
Pevee Singh, the Thakoor of Mussooda. 
Having proceeded thus far without moles¬ 
tation, they attempted to penetrate by the 
Jak Ghatta to Dilwaia, but the Mairs col¬ 
lected in force and occapied the pass in front 
of them, and they were obliged to alter their 
and passed vid Soor^pooro to Khur- 
Wih, where they halted for the night. 
Some considerable robberies were committed 
during the night, and a chupraaaie was re- 


The Mairs luid, bc(orc long, an op¬ 
portunity of improving their acquain¬ 
tance with these Brahmins and women. 
In 1819, a Sepoy force, with some 
light guns, mounted ori elephants, was 
brought against them, and a simulta¬ 
neous attack was made on two of their 
strongholds, Loolooa and Jak. The 
plan, which was framed by Colonel 
Hall, was perfectly successful, and the 
Mairs were again allowed to enter into 
an agreement binding themselves to 
ood conduct for the future ; this, 
owever, they did not much regard, 
and in another year they were in open 
arms against us. It had by this time 
become manifest that all attempts to 
advance the prosperity of our pos¬ 
sessions in Rnjpootana would be una¬ 
vailing, until the Mairs wore reduced 
to order; and it was accordingly re¬ 
solved on—first, to subdue, and then, 
if possible, to keep them quiet. Their 
subjection was attended with more of 




difficulty ttan w« probably expected; 
while the keeping of them quiet—to 
all appearance almost impracticable— 
* as thoroughly accomplished through 
fi that more excellent way” which was 
pursued by Colonel Hall. 

. In pursuance of this determination, 
at the close of 1820, a British force 
again marched against the Maifs, and, 
attacking them at Hnttoou and Burar, 
met on each occasion a very spirited 
resistance. At the former place, the 
well-directed fire of their matchlocks 
taught us to regard them with respect; 
and at Burar, they twice charged our 
artillery sword in hand. These places, 
however, were both captured; and 
Blioput Khan, the leader of the Mairs 
in this last movement, tied to Ram- 
gurh, situated in the midst of these 
fastnesses:— 

“Certain information having about this 
time been received to this effect, a detach¬ 
ment of right companies, with a party of 
cavalry, marched off in the evening, as soon 
as it was dark, und proceeded all night 
through a most difficult country, where, in 
many places, the pathway would not admit 
of two men inarching abreast; am) even for 
one the road was so difficult, that a mile- 
und-a-h iU’au hour was about thoralc accom¬ 
plished by the detachment. However, strug¬ 
gling on, they arrived nt am) surrounded 
Ramgurh by dawn. Just os arrangements 
were being made for an attack, the inhabi¬ 
tants discovered the unexpected danger that 
impended over Ihetn.^and the alarm was 
given; hnt it was too late. No time was 
lost on our part; and the troops, penetrating 
into the town on all sides, killed and 
wounded 150 men, and took about 200 pri¬ 


soners. Bhoftat Khan, of Huttooo, was 
among the former."—p. 23. 

•This surprise in their own strong¬ 
hold, attended'as it was with the loss 
of their leaders, ought to have been a 
decided blow to the Mairs; but they 
were slow at comprehending a defeat, 
and in another week encountered us 
again. The lesson they received on 
that occasion concluded the campaign. 

We havo felt it to be but justice to 
these undisciplined inouutuiuecrs to 
show that, in their several conflicts 
with our troops, they made a resis¬ 
tance worthy of their fame for courage 
—worthy of men who encounter tigers 
with no other weapon than sword, 
and of whom it has been remarked, 
that they never boftst. It is, also, wo 
think, a matter of some interest to note 
that Colonel Hall, who was afterwards 
the true regenerator of the Mairs, was 
the first British officer wiio entered their 
territory, and that he took a prominent 
part* in every service against them. 

These successes, which took place in 
January, 1821, were followed by the 
formal submission of the Mairs, who 
have never since rebelled against our 
rule. • Before, however, that rule 
could be fairly established, there were 
difficulties to be overcome, which ori¬ 
ginated in tlio too generous spirit of 
the East Iudia Company. On tbo 
conquest of Mairwara, many of its 
towns and villages were claimed by the 
neighbouring llajpoot states of Me- 
war and Marwar, as of right belong¬ 
ing to them. Their claims rested, m 
fact, on but slender grounds, but they 


• The surprise at Ramgurh was arranged and conducted by Colonel (then Captain) Hall. 
In announcing the capture of this place, the officer who commanded on the occasion refers 
particularly 44 to the arrangements of Captain Hall, of tho Quartcriroter-General’s detri¬ 
ment," hv which 14 the detachment was brought to the scene of operation exactly at the 
most eligible moment—a matter of great importance to the success of the enterprise." A 
postscript adds, in accordance with the passage cited from Colonel Dixon, that “this de¬ 
cided operation was effected after a night-march of thirteen hours through a trackless and, 
then thought, impassable country;" 

* The dispatch of the officer who commanded on the occasion of our final encounter with the 
Mairs, and which ts dated January 24tli, 1821, refers as follows to Cuptain Hall:— 

41 If I omitted to notice the valuable services rendered on this occasion by Captain Hall, 
the Deputy-Quartcrmarter-Gencral, who accompanied the detachment, I should fail in roy 
duty. The very correct nature of the information he wn3 in possession of, enabled him to 
Conduct the detachment directly upon the enemy, who were found to occupy (as he had pre¬ 
viously informed me they did), in very considerable numbers, the whole length of an exten- 
aivo and high range of difficult bills, the detachment driving them before it, hut previously • 
having to extend itself for a distance of more than two miles along the foot of the range, and 
under the observation of the enemy. The exertions of Captaiif Hall when tho attack con* y 
menecd were equal to the previous intelligence with which he had conducted the detachment 
to the seSne of action ; and he led in person one of our parties, ascending the most difficult 
part of the range, and driving before him the enemy.’* .• * • ' • 



, ( wote unfortunately admitted, and tiie 
, districts made over. Thus the Mairs, 
tfho had'never before known any 
ruler, were, in the first instance, placed 
tinder separate governments, part of 
their territory being ceded to Marwar, 
part to Mowar, while the remainder 
was affixed to the British province of 
Ajmeer. There was, in consequence, 
no controlling authority to enforce 
order, no unity of purpose to eflcct re¬ 
medial measures. Confusion was the 
natural result. Tlie criminals of one 
jurisdiction found shelter in another— 
punishments were arbitrary and se¬ 
vere—and the country was infested by 
organised banditti. Wo may add,' 
that the political agent who was in 
charge of Ajmccr, # had already enough 
to engage his best attention. The ob¬ 
vious remedy for such a state of things 
was the subjection of the territory to 
one authority, and the vesting that 
authority in Some officer of known 
ability. This was at length arranged. 
The Meywar and Marwar villages 
were, in 1823-4, placed, lor a certain 
number of years, under pur manage¬ 
ment; and in 1822, Captain Henry 
Hall, now Colonel Hall, C.B., was se¬ 
lected by the Marquis of Hastings, for 
the important appointment of superin¬ 
tendent, political and military, in 
Mairwara. Within six months after, 
the predatory bands were broken 
up, their leaders captured, the passes 
were opened, and traffic permitted to 
. proceed without impediments. Single 
constables took the place of armed 
troops for all purposes of police and 
revenue; “and thus,” says Colonel 
Dixon, t( under the guidance of one 
master hand, a regular government 
was for the first time established.” 

j3?he hand of Cqjpnel Hall, though 
often unseen, was indeed guiding ever)' 
step of progress in Mairwara, In the 
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suppression of the border combinations 
just mentioned, as well as in tho more 
important proceedings which affected 
tho social organisation, or the political 
condition of the country, he was ac¬ 
tive. It was, as we have before ob¬ 
served, his principle to effect as much 
as possible through the instrumenta¬ 
lity of the Mairs themselves, that so 
they might fool each act to be their 
own, and not one to which they were 
in any way compelled. To bring this 
to pass, however, much of previous 
effort was needed, to load them more 
fully to appreciate the evils of existing 
circumstances, as well as the advan¬ 
tage of the proposed change. 

One of tho $jir)y acts of Colonel 
Hall was the formation of tho Mair 
battalion. lie saw that these hardy 
mountaineers would make good soldiers, 
but his first advances towards enlisting 
them met with small encouragement. 
The elders heard bis invitations to en¬ 
rol their sons us sepoys, with coldness 
and di.strust; and when at length re¬ 
cruits cumc forward, tho first pro¬ 
ceeding to which it was necessary to 
submit them, was, that of being wushed 
with soap and water. A high au¬ 
thority soberly assures us, that “ every 
Chinaman goes unwushed from his 
cradle to his grave:” + and in this par¬ 
ticular, the Mairs may l>esaid to emu¬ 
late tho children of the flowery land. 
They scarcely ever bathe, or change 
their clothes from the day they are 
first put on until they are fairly worn 
out. Many, alter having served a 
short tune, returned to their villages, 
duty and subordination being, us they 
thought, incompatible with their feel¬ 
ings of independence. Recruits, too, 
went back to their homes at night, 
and on its being made known to thorn, 
that they must either stay in their 
quarters or give up the service, a new 


* It appears that Captain Hall was, on the earnest recommendation of Sir David Ochter- 
iony, the president in Malwa and Xtajpootana, “lent” from the Quarter-master General’s de¬ 
partment, for this service; and in noticing the appointment and the formation of the Mair bat¬ 
talion, Colonel Dixon speaks of the complimentary tone in which the Governor-General was 
pleased to invest this officer with his political and military authority. “ The prominent fea¬ 
ture," he adds, when speaking of the order to raise the Mair battalion, “ was the option ac¬ 
corded by the Government to the commandant, of retaining command of the corps after it 
had bcenTaised, and reported disciplined by tho general officer of the division ; or of returning 
to the Quarter-master General’s department, with the benefits of any promotion to which ho 
would have succeeded, had he never quitted it” Such coudcsecu&ioji and kind consideration 
on the part of the Government, are matters of oxtrcmcly rare occurrence.— Sketch, p. 41. 

t This is Btated on the authority of Dr. Wilson, who bad charge of our hospitals in China. 
V. “ Medical Notes on China.” By John Wilson, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector of Naval Hospital 
and Fleets. » 




report got abroad, well calculated to 
render enlistment still more unpopular. 
It was said, and no doubt thought, 
by some of the elders, that the real 
object of our Government was to col* 
loot the youth of the country, nomi¬ 
nally to be enrolled as sepoys, but ac¬ 
tually to be made away with, so that 
wo should receive no. opposition save, 
from the old people. Apprehension 
and dUtrusf, however, yielded to for¬ 
bearance and consideration, and be¬ 
fore long service in the corps was 
eagerly sought after. From the re¬ 
ports of some reviewing officers of dis¬ 
tinction, referred to in the “Sketch," 
it appears, that in their opinion, “ the 
Mairwnra local cqjps would stand 
the tost of comparison with some of 
the boat-disciplined regiments in the 
service j and Colonel Dixon speaks of 
occasions, on which the conduct of this 
battalion in the field, under his com¬ 
mand, fully supported these high anti¬ 
cipations. We, however, desire to 
view this corps in another phase, ns an 
agent in civilisation, and in this re¬ 
spect, it appears to have realised the 
warmest hopes which even Mr. Kayo* 
would entertain of the good-working 
of a hindwher system." “ The corps," 
says Colonel Hall, in an extract from 
kifc report on Mnirwara, dated Decern-, 
ber, 1834, cited in Colonel Dixon’s 
work, “has contributed materially 
towards reforming the ftlnir popula¬ 
tion. The regularity of conduct, punc¬ 
tual discharge of duty, cleanliness, and 
unqualified submission required; the 
good faith observed in all transactions; 
the congenial subsistence offered to 
many; tho full confidence reposed, and 
the kind treatment shown, could not 
fail of conciliatory effect; besides, on 
the other hand, being a body for 
coercion, which the population must 
have boon well-convinccd of, was fully 
qualified from bravery, fidelity, and 
local knowledge, to inflict ample pun¬ 
ishment, should the necessity bo im¬ 
posed." In addition to habits of order, 
tlio young men acquired in tho batta¬ 
lion dexterity in usef ul labour, in the 
digging of wells, the construction and 
repairing of embankments, weirs, and 
other works of tho first importance in 
their locality; and as the period of 
servioewns not long, and discharges 


were*: easily ^obtained/ these acquire- \ 
merits became rapidly, diffused, exhi¬ 
biting their results in tho improved 
appearanco both of the country antk 
its inhabitants 

• . ' f 

u Until 1835, many of the Mair corps 
were accustomed to take their discharge 
after throe years' service—their intention in 
entering tho corps being to save sufficient 
money for the purchase of a couple of bul¬ 
locks. Having attained the object <# their 
ambition, they would return to their villages 
to take up tho occupation of husbandmen. 
Sinco that period, Tukavec advance# have 
boen freely imparted to all persons to whom 
it wa» desirable to aftbrd pecuniary aid for 
agricultural purposes. Still discharges from' 
tho corps are frequent. Tho construction of 
works of irrigation, by which wasto land 
is brought into productive fertility, when 
taking place at tho villages inhabited by tho 
sepoys, induces them at once to seek their 
discharge, and become cultivators. Ilnvil- 
dars and nnicks, with the ponnion establish¬ 
ment only n few years in prospective, 
have been induced to quit the corps, and 
apply their energies fo the tilling of tho land. 
Thus tho battalion is tho school in which tho 
youth are taught obedience and the arts of 
civilised life. Komaining with it sufficiently 
1«mg to have attained continued habits of ci- ■ 
vihsntiou, they return to their homes to im¬ 
part their knowledge to their village, and 
themselves become tutors. In this man¬ 
ner has tho corps proved an instrument 
of great utility, in disseminating knowledge, 
and conducing to aid us in the social advance¬ 
ment and improvement of the rurnl popula¬ 
tion.’’—pp. 15-6. 

Another of tho civilising agencies 
introduced by Colonel Hall related to 
the administration of justice. Prior to 
the subjugation of the M,airs, the sword 
most usually decided controversies and 
redressed wrongs. Every man stood 
on his own strength, or that of his kin¬ 
dred. Loss of liio ensued, and feuds . 
were generated. The only peaceable 
modes of adjudication resorted to wore 
various kinds of superstitions ordeals. 
Colonel Hall established a form of pun- 
chayut, or jury elected by the parties, 
for tho determination of all complaints 
of wrong, excepting cases of crime, 
which has been found to work well. 
The course of procedure is in some 
respects singular, but it is admirably 
suited to tho character nnd condition. 
of the people, considerations which have 


“ V. 41 The Social Condition and Education of the People/’ By Joseph Kaye, Esq., M, A— ‘ 
2 vols. Noticed by us in a preceding Maga-dne, aa a work of great interest, V. .• 
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* “ The complainant present* a written pv* 
tkic/n in Oordoo, in which is embodied the 
partluulaw of his grkt&n ce. At the close of 
ftis complaint he expresses bis wUlingues*, 
or otherwise, to hare his case settled by puu- 
ebayat An older is then pasvd for the at- 
tendptce of the deftntfant. On his appear¬ 
ing, the complaint is explained to him, when 
he delivers in n connlor statement, signify, 
fng, at the same time, by what mode he 
wwh« to bo tried. Should each party desire 
« punohayot, each names Ina rv^pcctive arbi¬ 
trators, the number of whom u alone li¬ 
mited by the plensuicol the contending pur- 
ties , Sometimes the jury (onsist^ of tvrclvo 
members on each side. Gtneiully Making, 
on tho score of economy, each leitncts its 
quota to three or tout members. Objection 
to members ou account of nearness of Kin, or 
other reasonable ground*, are allowed, and 
substitutes aio named to supply tho place of 
those challenged or rojected. 'i lie complain¬ 
ant and defendant then outer into engage¬ 
ments to abide by tho decision of the pun- 
ebayut, except in cane of djMppi o\ aJ, by 
paying a fine to the Government, when a 
new trial K allowed. In like manner, the 
arbltrafois bind thcinsrivis by engage ment» 
to do strict and Irafurtnl Justice in tho case 
submitted to then dedsion; in lad are there¬ 
of, a stated sum is for lilted. All |neluni- 
naries having been arranged, the case comes 
undei investluation. hack party find* its 
arbitrators in food, which varies in quality 
according to the ir.enne of the paiti-s. On 
the decision of the uiw, the expense d« v olvea 
•on the losing side. As the ektm an* vhicfly 
selected, from their iesj>ectaliUity and lu- 
ferred knowledge of right, for this dutv,_ 
delay in coming to a dc< ibiun is not unusual; 
influenced, poihaps, bv the ciu.um»tjn<*that 
tiuy arc found iu food whilst ciipa ;i d in such 
investigation. Feelings of pride, anu luo 
imagined honour of their clan, inoic fre¬ 
quently induce delay, when matters Ixtwceu 
two opposite septs are umlei cUtuifcaon. l*on- 
ohnyots have taken a month or five weeks 
to consider the questions at issue. Having 
at length come to a dec Mcui, lliur opinion, 
^•corded in writing, is read and explained to 
the complainant anil defendant, who approve 
or disapprove of the decree of the ‘punch’ ac¬ 
cordingly as their feelings piompt them. 
Their decision, generally speaking, is uua- 
Qilm>a% When otherwise, the opinion of 
three-fourths of tho memhqrt la necessary to 
make their decree binding. Although dia- 
••OtUnfa are at liberty, on paying tho sti¬ 
pulated fine, regulated iu reference to the 
largeness of the case St issue, to demand a 
frwb trial, this p^yilege hi rarely claimed. 

when allowed time for conridara- 
open to resion, and tbey well know, 


ThaJUr*, 


when there is a large m^rity 4 <tofe*4 to 
Jheoj, cogent reasons exist for this derision— 
the more particularly as those arbitrators, or 
a portion of them, have so decided the 095 W. 
The superintendent will generally know when 
the dei irion of a ‘punch* 1 * not consonant with 
the usages of the people, Uis explanation la 
received willingly by the arbitrators, when 
any deviation from common usage is pointed 
out to them. In this wiay, l>y observing a 
tempera la, conciliatory tone towards the jury, 
a alight modification ot thur decite not un- 
ficqucutly has tho desirable eflett of bringing 
round a rozecnainali on both bldoa ."—Sketchy 
pp. 77-8. 

This extract will be sufficiently in¬ 
telligible, notwithstanding its hard 
tciius of Eaatom law. It shows that 
the 6) stem was selected, not for its 
symmetry, but for its suitability to the 
people. They had •bcfuie a puncha- 
jut, but it was sorely resorted to, be¬ 
cause theto was no authority to enforce 
its <lern ea. This imperfui t tribunal, 
remodelled by Colonel Hall, has bee© 
found to answer so well, that for the 
last twenty-six years, that is, during 
the whole period of out rule in Mau- 
w nra, no appeal has been made be) ond 
the superintendent ot the district. 

Minor offences mo punished by iuu 
grbonment; serious crimes, by trans¬ 
it! Ut ion or death. »ralh has never 
been inflicted from the first pacification 
of the country in 1824, and m the long 
period Ihut has since inU*rvened, 
but three persons have been tians- 
orted. Tbi se simple, inland jieople, 
owtver, look on the punishment of 
transportation beyond sea with far 
more of terror than that of death. 
11 Their imagination," &ft)8 Colonel 
1) 1 x 011 , “ fails to depict the Mate of 
raftering ami privation experienced by 
those who arc consigned to 4 Kbala 
Pancc.* Their state is that of com¬ 
plete uncertainty. Hence the cri¬ 
minals that have been transported live 
vividly in the recollection of their 
friends; and hence it is that this pun¬ 
ishment is regarded more awfully than 
death, which at once removes tho sub¬ 
ject of all doubts about him.*’ 

It is a peculiar and striking feature 
in the penal system of Colonel Ilall, 
that offenders are compelled to make 
flood tho valuu of stolon property, and 
further, to provide for the expenses of 
their own supjiort whilst in gaol, as 
well an to defray their sliaro ot die ex¬ 
penses of conviction. In some in¬ 
stances poverty precludes this 5 but as 
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* general rule, prisoners are required 
to arrange these contingencies, and if 
unable to liquidate them at once, to 
bind themselves to contribute a fixed 
sum at each successive harvest. This 
is practicable m a country where every 
peasant is more or loss a cultivntoi, 
and ims some sharo of the lands of his 
village:— 

“ Iho system," says Colonel UaII, in his 
rcpoit, alit cited, 44 is effluuious uot- 
v\ulist incline its mildness Besides being a 
timet jncvontative of crime, it has tindul 
11 ilcitally to solt<n the rhaincter, to romovo 
atrocity, to enlist the IlillUgt of the <nun- 
tiv, and consequently it** a<Hve support in 
nid of the police, ami to rcudtr KsHtaiuo to 
coptine, even by a Hinflfc* cliuprussoc («un¬ 
stable) veiy rare In such a country two 
thcui'iml jolictmrn would he ineffectual 
without the cordial fliipj*ort of the hthaln- 
tauts; *u tint their good will is oi prunaiy 
importauci " 

The-inhabitants of Mail wara are, 
as wi* have before obvrvcd, separated 
nominally into two icligious divisions, 
Moosulmans and Hindoos, but they 
intennarry, and, vavo thattho foimer 
t actisc* ciicumrision, and bin y their 
cud, their customs aie almost Men- 
tical. The Hindoos me the least etc 
turion of nil who any where piofcss that 
ancient infidelity. The) wholly disre¬ 
gard the set forms of ablution, prcpaio- 
tion ol food, and ofchois. They pay no 
religious reverence to the idols wor 
shipped by the oitbodox of Ibeir por- 
Miasion elsewhere, but have the ir own 
deities. Their principal food is In¬ 
dian corn and barley bread ; they cat, 
without hesitation, ofshoep, goats, and 
even cows, have no intcrdiclion ns to 
the use of spirituous liquors, but 
nevor touch bog's Hush, deer, fish, or 
fowls. 

The most icmaikable and pernicious 
of the Mair customs were, the sale of 
women, ieinalo iniantiddc, and an ex¬ 
tensive system of slavery. Women 
were looked upon as propeity to be 
disposed of or transfeired, with tho 
snmo facility as cattlo or land. On the 
death of a father, tho mother lapsed 
to the son as port of the paternal inhe¬ 
ritances, and he could sell her at bis 
pleasure, provided he adhered to the 
rules of his clan. A wile might bo 
disposed of at any time. These usages 
arose from uo defect of natural nfu* 0 - 
lion. Which wc are assured this people 
possess as much as others, but from an 
equity of their own, having ita origin 


in their marriage contracts. On a 
marriage engagement taking place, the 
first step, the most needful, and tho 
most strictly enforced of all, was, that 
a certain sum — and in reference to 
their condition, a high one—should be 
aid to tho wife’s father. From this 
owed the right of sale, whether as 
wife or mother, it being regarded as 
no more than an equivalent for the 
sum invested in the originul purchase. 
Strange as such a practice may seem, 
it will, no doubt, appear btill more 
singular that it was never regarded by 
the women as either a grievance or ^ 
degradation. On the contrary, they 
were intlicr flattered at being the sub¬ 
jects of vo clour a test of value. This 
was tlieii custom from time immemo¬ 
rial, and*when spoken to about it, 
neither woman nor ninn felt it to be in 
the least wrong. The well-known eu¬ 
logy on the Fieuch sauce, that it might 
tempt n man to o.it his own father, baa 
its pendant amongst tho Mairs, for onq 
of them declure<I without reserve, that 
•* he had sold and cat his ojyn mother/' 
moaning that he hud oxpciiood on him¬ 
self the money he had gained by Bell¬ 
ing her. Colonel Ilall traced this de¬ 
moralising practice, and that of infan¬ 
ticide, to the ir cause, and dealing with 
that cause, succeeded in putting them 
down. “The measures/' says the 
work before us, “ which were adopted 
in view to tho complete prohibition of 
female infanticide, and the marked 
success which characterised ihcse pio- 
tcodings are fully detailed in Colonel 
Hull's report, under date 31st July, 
1827.” Colonel Dixon then gives the 
prim tpal paragraphs of that report, of 
wbi« h we tiansenbe the following;— 

41 Par. 5ih. It is most satisfactory to be 
able to rcjwrt tho complitu and vohmtary 
abolition of the two revolting custom*—fe¬ 
male infanticide, and the •'ale of women. 
Both crimes weio riosily connected, baring 
had their origin m the heavy expenses at¬ 
tending mamuge contracts. The rams ward 
payable by tho male side, were unalterably 
equal for’the licli and poor, without any 
abatement whatever in favour of the Utter. 
What first established tho p^ynjetot is un¬ 
known, but it was so sacred, inviolably and 
oven a partial deviation so disgraceful fost 
the most neicsdtous of the tribe would pot 
incut the imputation. 

14 Gth. lienee arose as decided a right avac 
the pciaon of women, as over cattW or othfr 
property. They were inherited, and diAp<Wd 
of accordingly, to the extent *v«* pf eocs 
selling their owa mothers. *. 
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numy, that daughter* neoceaarily remained 
Cm hand nfloi maturity, entailed immoral 
disgrace, and thus imposed a necessity for 
allfemale progeny becoming victim* to their 
firmily honour. 

^8th. On the establishment of British 
tula, both evils gradually diminished. Fo* 
males wert »ot allowed to bo.transferiHl, 
except ft)r coning*! purposes; their wnsent 
was to be obtained, and their oboico con¬ 
sulted; kind, bumauo treatment wa* en¬ 
forced, find the whole sjstcm of conMideriug 
them as more cattle was discouraged, with¬ 
out *hy indication, however, of juterferencu 
With a right of property so long existing. 

M 9tli. Female infanticide wj* at once pro¬ 
hibited, and though many, no doubt, still 
fell Mxiet sacrifices from the great facility of 
undetected destruction, yet the ilangi i, aklnl 
by Improved foellng, increased the survives 
#o considerably, as to force upon the Mmr* a 
due sense of tho loot of the otil, and a ge¬ 
neral wish for its removal by a reduction of 
the regulated sum of contact, but they 
were averse, indeed declared tin ar Inability, 
to altei their long-established sicied custom 
themselves, and earnestly entreated it might 
be effected bar nn onlei ot authority, binding 
all to obOdiEbcc by hea*y penalties Tins 
was promised in a general way, in case of 
necessity ; but as there were many points to 
be settled, and it was advisable to aacei lam 
the general foaling with occutncy, os w oil us 
to avoid intaference, If possible, a genual 
pirachayut was ilioogly urge-1, ciUki to de¬ 
cide tho matter, or, at all events, aid in tlic 
forming of appropriate rrgul Uioiis. 

**10th, After the lapse of a it w ijk nllis 
allowed foi consideration, tlio wholu was 
settled in public puncher tit, and its re-volu- 
tions were confirmed without tho slight* st 
alteration, so that the proceeding onginntcd 
with, and has been carried Ibrongh by, the 
inhibitouts themselves ; nor has there been 
a single petition ngamst it, either pending 
or subsequent to adjustment. 

“ lltb. They have lowered the sum poy- 
aUs on marriage conttacts abolished all 
right of subsequent sale, and fixed a year’s 
imprisonment, or 21)0 rupees fine, with ex- 
dttrJou of cane, as the punishment for de¬ 
viation"—pp. 80-31. 

Wa pause to admire the diacre^on 
with which Colonel llall made this 
people to such an extent their own 
reformers, effeoting as much os pos¬ 
sible through them, so that when au¬ 
thority wiw-usod it was hardly ap¬ 
parent. It will, howarcr, be obvious, 
that trach resnUe oouM not be attained 
without much both of previous arrange- 
merit and exertion:— 

“ Was,** *ay» tho * Sketch,* after citing 


the paragraphs we havs jn$t transcribed, 
“thus iafanticido wcah-cd its dtarii-blow 
thiough the diminution of the expense at¬ 
tendant on marriage, whioh n as now brought 
within the means of all sections of society. 
For many j cars past no female clulrirc n had 
been put to death. The practice lias fallen 
altogc ther brio desuetude. Indeed, so gi eafclv 
ha\o the Ideas of the people changed on this 
gud other usages since the introduction of 
onr rule, that the commission of such an 
act would now be viewed as a mo*t heinous 
ciimc. Pcisonal advantage lias, limviwi, 
had its weight in bunging round the denied 
reform, daughters an no long-r louk«d 
upon as a souice of trouble and anxKty; 
xnarrtago being op<*n to tho poorest classes 
they are much in requisition Jlonic fat Inn 
rejoice on the birth of a d mghtei, *c( in*, they 
aic more regaided as a source of wealth"— 
p 31. 

Tn the convention just spoken of, 
the* i emu n (nation lor a In ide’s father 
was restricted to 106 rupees and tlio 
re m.uri.igo of widows was nKo pro¬ 
vided for Twelve days altei the deatji 
of n liii > and, two mantles wore placed 
before his widow—one re d, the other 
white. If she took the former, it im¬ 
plied her preieruice tor re.maniii"C, 
and the |x‘ison who accepted hu wa* 
bound to i»av her Nona—oi, in <qm' she 
had none, lier brothers—fi om 200 to 
500 iupeo 4 *. The nn iey thus rcalned 
w»'nl to piovide these *on* or brolheis 
with wives It her choice fell upon the 
white mantle, it indicated her desno to 
luing up hoi family, andiemain at the 
head of her on n household. In these 
auangemeuts of the Mans, wo have 
another instance ot the singulaiily of 
their sent impute. In their estimation, a 
widow is worth more than a maid. The 
remunerafion on the maniare of the 
former vai h*s, as ve see, from 200 to500 
rupees, while, iu case oi that of the lat¬ 
ter, it is fived at thefarlowet rate of 106 
rupees. Wo know not whether it will 
be regarded as equally remai kable that, 
of .ill tlio decrees made at this conven¬ 
tion, the hardest to enforce was that 
which prohibited husbands from selling 
their wires. Oar text informs us, 
that— 

“Though infanticide had been at onco 
checked by the decree of the pmuhajut, 
yet it win a matter of considerable difliculty 
to rcsfiain husband* from selling their wives. 
The Intei tci once of authority was ncce*snry 
on all occasions where a deviation from tlio 
deendon of the elricifl was made known. 
The baigain was annulled, llie wife taken 
back, and the money returned ? a small Una 



" Anj sp4t lies happily *■« : •J7 ; j 
BatbingHn many, «• •*’ J ” 

A dream of the truth ’ • •’* 

And the beauty of Annie, 
•^Drowned in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie.” 

Our last specimen of this class shall 
be the opening stanzas of a lament, so 
thoroughly Munganish in thought and 
expression, that we would have un¬ 
hesitatingly assigned them to poor 
Clarence, had wo mot them with¬ 
out the writer’s name attached to 
them, and had they been free from 
certain Cockney false rhymes, in the 
eighth stanza, which the correct and 
educated ear of Mangan would never 
have allowed him to perpetrate. It is 
rather annoying to find m a poet like 
Poe, such rhymes as “ vista ” and 
“ sister *’ (p. 28), and “Lo/la” and 
“reader,*’ as at p. 14. We suppose 
he acquired this not very elegant pe¬ 
culiarity of pronunciation, during tho 
five years he spc;nt in England, nt 
Stoke Newington, wherever that fa¬ 
mous locality may bo:— 

ULALUMK. 

“ Tho skies they were adieu ami sober, 

The leaves they wi re crisped and sere, 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 

It was night in the lonesome October, 

Of my most immemorial year. 

It was hard by the dim lake of Aubcr, 

In the misty mid region of Weir— 

It was down by the dark tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


. The entire Jxiem is too long for 
quotation.;.; It was probably written 
on tho anniversary of the funeral of 
his ? r lost Lenoro,” to which it seemtr' 
to refer. Onr space permits us only 4 
to give one poem of Mangan, in proof • 
of the singular resemblance which wo ! 
consider exists between hin^and Pbe.. ■ 
It is fortunately one, however, which,/ 
along with proving in a sufficiently . 
satisfactory manner, a similarity in the 
mechanism of their verse, by the in-7 
troduction of these wild, yet sweet re¬ 
petitions to which we have referred, • 
equals, if indeed it does not surpass, 
in passion, in melody, in music—tho 
very best efibrt9 of tno muse of Poe. 
Wo omit the first and last stanzas, 
which, though very beautiful in them¬ 
selves, givo a political or allegorical 
meaning to what should simply be 
(what it really is) one of the most 
passionate and melodious love songs 
ever written:— 


DARK KOSALEEN. 

KV JAMES CLARENCE MANCUN, 

“ Over hill* and through dales 

Have I roamed for your sake; . 

All yesterday I sailed with sails 
♦ On river and on lake— 

Tho Erne, at its highest flood, 

I dashed across unseen, 

For there was lightning in my Hood, 

My dark Rosaleen! 

My own Rosaleen ! • 

Oh ! there wns lighttung in my blood,, 
Hed lightning lightened through my blood, 
My dark Rosaleen! 


11 Here once through nit alley Titanic, 

Of cypress I roamed with my soul— 

Of cypress, with Psycho, my bouI, 
These wero days when my heart was vol¬ 
canic 

As the scoriae rivers that roll— 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek, 
In tho ultimate climes of the pole— 
That gronn as they roll down MountYaanck, 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 

“ Our talk had been serious anil sober. 

Rut. our thought* they were palsied and 
sere— 

Our memories were treacherous and sere ; 
For we knew not the month was October, 
And wo marked uot the night of tho 
year— 

(Ah, night of all nights In the year!) 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber, 
(Though once we had joarnoyed dowu 
• here—) 

Remembered not the dark tarn of Auber, 
Nor tho fchoul-hauntcd woodland of Weir.” 
. VOI* XIII.— NO. CCXLVII, 


“ All day long in unrest, 

To and fro do I move, 

Tho very soul within my breast 
Is wasted fbr you, love! 

The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my qneen, 

My life of life, my saint of saints, 

My dark Rosaleen 1 
My own Rosaloen! 

To hear your sweet and sad complaints, • 
My life, my love, my saint of saints, 

Bly dark Rosaleen 1 « 


•V/' 


11 Wo and pain, pain and wo 

Arc my lot, night and noon— 

To Bee your bright face clouded eO, 

Like to the mournful moon. 

But, yet—will I rear thy throne \ 

Again in golden sheen; : 

Tia you shall reign—shall reign alone, 

-My dark Rosaleen ! . * ' s A • ;V 

^ My own Rosaleen! .j , • 

• Tla you shall share the golden 
*TSs yort shell reign, and reign 

Mjr dark Kosaleen J, vlft 
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« Over dews, over rands 

Will I fly for your weal; 

Your holy delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 

At home, in your emerald bowers, 

From morning’s dawn till e’en, 

‘ You’ll pray for mo, mv flower of flowers, 

My dark Rosaleen 1 
MyfondRosalecn! 

•j You’ll think of me through daylights 
hours, 

;' My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 

My dark Rosaleen! 

u I could 6cale tho blue air, 

I could plough the high hUls, 

1; ' Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer 
: *' To heal your many ills 1 

* And one beamy smile from you 

, r Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 

• My dark Rosaleen ! 

• My fond Rosaleen! 

Would give me life and soul anew, 

A second life, a soul anew, 

My dark Rosaleen!" 

' We think we have now established 
the resemblance between these two 
genuine poets to which we have refer¬ 
red—a resemblance that strikes us as 
a very singular literary fact, worthy of 
more particular investigation. Both 
writers have proved themselves to have 
been too rich in original thought ami 
poetical power to have borrowed from 
the other. The poem which wo have 
1 lust given from the Irish poet will, wo 
. We no doubt, awaken the curiosity 
of many persons about bis writings. 
They are certainly as deserving of 

• being collected into a permanent form 
as those of the brilliant American, 

: with whom we are at present more 
\ immediately concerned. As it is only 
fair that A* should have the last word, 
■' : we shall take our leave of Edgar AUan 
. Toe, by quoting a simple but bcautilul 
little ballad, which paints, under a 
V' . -transparent veil of allegory, that search 
, after the impossible — that hope of 
leaching the region of true happiness 
‘ ; rift this life. : It is an especial favourite 
•;dfours^ / 

* 'V BbDOlUCO. 

’• U'- i '"\sy' * Gaily bedight 
“ <*'. ;A gallant knight, 

■' v,: .in auniblne and In shadow, 

‘ ;■ Had Joluruoyad long, 

•• fiinghig a rang, 

gpflrch of Eldorado. 


. ; fc “ But he grow old, . • 

This knight so bold, 

And o’er his heart a shadow 
Fell, as he found 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 

M And as his strength 
Failed him, at length 
Ha mot a pilgrim shadow— 

‘ Shadow,’ said ho, 

‘ Where can it bo. 

This land of Eldorado ? 

“ * Over the mountains 

Of tho moon, 

Down the valley of the shadow 
Ride, boldly ride,’ 

Tho shade replied, 

* If you seek for Eldorado !’ ” 

We have thus devoted some time to 
watching the brilliant, though eccen¬ 
tric evolutions of one of the lute lumi¬ 
naries of the poetical empyrean of our 
cousin Jonathan, which, in departing, 
has thrown a quivering light of golden 
splendour over the highest regions at 
transatlantic song. Wc have now to 
look nearer home, and to chronicle the 
appearance of a dazzling meteor, will- 
o’-the-wisp, star, planet, comet, sun, 
or moon (uiado of green cheese, and lull 
of maggots ), wbi hover it will even¬ 
tually prove to be, which 1ms just shot 
above the horizon of our own.* Comets 
are *o plenty now-n-days (at least 
so the astronomers tell us), that no¬ 
thing but a tremendous collision be¬ 
tween these swift-flying high- comotives 
would draw the attention of the un¬ 
scientific world to tbeir proceedings, 
or rather the unscientific world lias 
been so often deceived — the cry of 
" Comet 1 cometrj like that of “Wolfl 
wolf!” has been so often raised, when 
no comet was to be seen—that it has 
grow n quite sceptical upon the matter, 
and seems disposed to agree with Mrs. 
Price, that “ there aint sicb a person, 
or thing." We shall not chronicle the 
various attacks of influenza, twitches 
of sore-throat, avant-couriers of asth¬ 
ma, incipient barkings of bronchitis, 
which we endured some years ago m 
looking out for that Mrs. Hams of 
the starry . system —Halley’s cornet. 
We have grown wiser since then ; and 
now when Professor Airy or Mr. Hind 
endeavours to inveigle us out of our 
* comfortable quarters to get a peep « 
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these interesting strangers, like Dr. 
Johnson, we can philosophically ex¬ 
claim, “ We can wait,” until the cer¬ 
tainty or the advantage of the intro¬ 
duction becomes more apparent. 

As it has been in the scientific, so 
has it been in the poetical world. Po¬ 
liticians and progressists (if we may 
coin a word) so often announced that 
the “ coming man” find come, that tho 
disappointed public got angry, and de¬ 
clared that the expectation should have 
foreshadowed a woman, and that it has 
been realised in the person of Mrs. 
Stowe; while every little poetical 
coterie worshipped its own diminutive 
Saint Ciltheriue’s wheel, as the star 
whose rays were destined to illumine 
the long vacant vault of poesy. It 
was thus that the good, easy, incredu¬ 
lous world smiled at the announcement 
which the llcrsehol of 14 The Critic” 
recently made, that he had just disco¬ 
vered a tremendous thundering, blaz¬ 
ing, many-tailed, no-humbug of a co¬ 
met, which was advancing with all the 
velocity of the steam-press, and which 
would soon appear, shaking its horrid 
hair in the face of the sceptics, and, 
as far as popular favour went— 

'* With f« «r of change, 

Fe*i>1esiug J,aureutca.” 


The public were, as usual, for a 
while, indiftereufc, so the critical astro¬ 
nomers had it all to themselves. Some 
of them, on turning their telescopes in 
the direction of the supposed luminary, 
were as dazzled as Herscbelat the first 
sight of Uranus, which he described 
as resembling in brilliancy “ a coach 
lamp," the critics doubtless taking our 
poet for a similar adjunct lo the cha¬ 
riot of Apollo. Others went blind, 
and were thus prevented from examin¬ 
ing with any certainty the material or 
actual nature of the phenomenon. 
Others, on tho contrary, phoo-phooed! 
and said it was but one oi tho brilliant 
belts that had slipped from the loins 
of Saturnian Keats, or a small new 
8atollite revolving on the ever-grow- 

S ‘ atmosphere of Jupiter Shelley. 

ere were not a few that said it was 
but a fire-balooii which some urchin 
had let off from Mr. Tennyson's garden. 
A still fewer number denied its exist¬ 
ence altogether. All of them, however, 
had something or another to say ou the 
subject. . What have We? We must* 
look closely at it. 

• The principal poem in the collection 
one which has attracted the at¬ 


tention we have adverted to above, and 
to which our own remarks shall be con¬ 
fined—is called “ A Life-Drama.” _ We 
doubt very much that this title is judi¬ 
ciously selected, as it raises expecta¬ 
tions of actual portraitures of exist- . 
ence not certainly to be met with 
in tho poem itself. We think “A 
Poet’s Dream of Life," or “ Truth 
and Fiction from a Poet's Life V the. 
Dichtung utid Wuhrheit , which Goethe 
has so skilfully blended in his autobio¬ 
graphy, would more dearly indicate 
the nature of the work that was to fol¬ 
low. This would be a trilling matter 
if the author did not appear to be under 
the impression that he was really trac¬ 
ing the outline of one of the grandest 
pictures the dramatic canvas can hold, 
namely, “ A Lifk," and not combiniug 
those shining but unsubstantial atoms 
“of which dreams aro made." The 
poem is divided into thirteen scenes 
of unequal length, through a few of 
which we beg to conduct the reader, 
rapidly, indeed, but not carelessly. 

The first scene introduces us at once 
to the hero Walter, a young poet, whose 
aspirations for 

••Kune! fame 1 ft reel nojrt grandest word toOod,” 

as he himself says, are written with all 
the enthusiasm that might be expected 
from so fond an idolater of this second 
divinity. Ills soul is “ followed” (a 
rather incorrect word)— 

“ By strong ambition to out-roll a lay, 

Whoao mtlody will haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it ouward on its golden way.” 

Having, however, a sort of misgiving 
that his name, like t hat of Reals, t( was 
writ on water,’’ he tears up the paper 
on which be had commenced tooutroll 
his lay, and 44 paces the room with dis¬ 
ordered steps.” Mr. Smith, somehow 
or another, has picked up these scat¬ 
tered sibyline leaves, and with them he 
commences his drama. Though hav¬ 
ing no direef resemblance, excej>t the . 
rhymes of the second, fourth, and fifth 
lines, to the opening stanza of the " Be- ■ 
volt of Islam," they recall it to the ‘ 
mind, and leave an impression that the ' 
poet intended to have adopted the .• 
measure of that poem, which at the 
first difficulty he 6eeras to have capnt 
ciously abandoned. Here they are 

* k / 1 

, * \ 

“ As a wild tnaideo, with love-drinjring eyea,-,^ 
Sees iu sweet dreams a beaming yohflk’pO 
gloiy, *. . v " . •. . 

And wakes to weep, and over after &ighfc / ; k 
For that bright vision, till her hair 4 hoary ft' 




•Even so, alas! Is my life’s passion story, 
For poesy niy heart and pulses beat; 

For poesy my blood runs red and fleet; 

As Moses* serpent the Egyptians swallow’d, 
One passion eats tlio rest.” 


And then follow the three lines we havo 
already quoted. There is nothing, per¬ 
haps, deserving of particular notico^ in 
this passage, except the evidence which 
it gives, at the very threshold of the 
poem, of the wont of truth which cha- 
rnctcrises many of the similes and 
figures of our poet—beaut : ful and ori¬ 
ginal as some of them unquestionably 
arc. As they, indeed, form the prin¬ 
cipal feature of the poem—as the poem 
seems to have boon written rather 
•as a vehicle for their introduction, than 
they to illustrate if ;—we must draw 
particular attention to them ns they 
occur.' We have very little doubt that 
maidens at that uncertain period of 
life, or phase of existence, which the 
poet calls “wild,"occasionally 

“See In affc«t dreami ■ bauainf jroutliof glor/," 

and small blumc to them., u The Wild 
Irish Girl,** we may be tolerably cer¬ 
tain, was thus Bomnolcntly blest, and 
it is not impossible that she may still 
continue to be so, now that her “ hair 
is hoary.” But that most of the elderly 
"maidens” of our acquaintance, whoso 
hair has assumed t his ven erablc hu c, have 
. their midnight visions disturbed by ap¬ 
paritions of “ beaming youths of glory,” 
when their waking thoughts seem to ho 
so charitably and happily occupied 
with the “ babes and vouths nproary” 
of their married brothers and sisters, 
we beg, for thoir eakes, respectfully to 
deny. But the poet continues— 

“ Foeey! poesy! I'd give to thee 
A3 passionately my rich-laden yearn, 

My bubble pleasures, and my awful joys, 
As Hero gayeher trembling Bigbs lo find 
Delicious death on wet Lcande?s lip.” 


■ The last is one of tho*e fine lines 
pf which we shall find abundant ex¬ 
amples. . But what does the poet mean 
by his "awful ioys.” Dull proser that 
we are, we loosed at the end of the 
volume to see if# in any list of errata, 

■ this word should be printed “ lawful ” 

that wo old never suit " a beaming 
youth pf glory,” like the poet Walter. 
It is a favourite word of the author, 
and be sure we shall meet with it pretty 
..frequently. The tve*t Eno'is also a 

, .)•* 

“Bare, bald, ami tawdry, aaafing'rcd moth.” 


Suoh, he says, ishislifa; but poesy, he' 
continues rather affectedly, can, by a 
single smile, "clothe him with king¬ 
doms.” This, we most confess, is a 
sort of apparel “ a world too wide for 
our shrunk 6hanks.” We then come on 
the “ wild maiden” again, who, it ap¬ 
pears, has given up dreaming, and 
taken to something more substantial. 
The passage is a fine one, neverthe¬ 
less:— 

44 0 fair and cold ! 

As well miy some wild maiden waste her lovo 
Upon the calm front of a marble Jove; 

I cannot draw regard of thy great eyes, 

I love thee, Poesy! thou art a rock; 

1, a weak wave,would break on thco and die.” 

He then proceeds to paint the agony 
of that soul which, with every inclina¬ 
tion “ to hew a name out upon time, 
as on a rock,” finds it a more difficult 
achievement than was at first imagined. 
In vain he endeavours to console him¬ 
self with the philosophical reflection-— 

“That great and small, weakness and 
strength, arc naught, 

That ench thing being equal in its sphere. 
The May-night glowworm with its emerald 
• lamp 

Is worthy as the mighty moon that drowns 
Continents in her white and silent light.” 

Not content with this beautiful del 
scription of the moon, he must, in tho 
very next lines, give a now occupation 
to that luminary which has rather a 
ludicrous eflect— 


14 This—this, were easy to believe, were I 
The planet that doth nightly loath tho 
earth's 

Fair tides with moonlight; not tho shining 
worm.” 


Why the moon should neglect, tho 
face of the earth, and npply its ablu¬ 
tions only to its " sides,” particularly 
as a little farther on in tho poem our 

C * * 5 is represented as “ lying on its 
watching the silent stars ? (p. 
10), we are at a loss to imagine. 

This position of our planet however 
prevents any irreverent critical Mcphia- 
tophelcs from suggesting another adjec¬ 
tive in the place of the word "fair.” 
The soliloquy is continued a little longer 
in tho same strain, and then tho poet 
musters up courage enough to havo a 
peep at this celestial washerwoman while 
ebampooing the aides of the earth—; 

‘ •./•/' 

To feed upon the beauty of the moon.” 


t* 


,%r. 



' He then throws open the casement 
with the most cool-blooded determi* 
nation that we have ever heard of, to 
make as many similes and images at 
her expense as he can. Some people 
there may be to whom the following 
will appear very fine, but to us it is 
sheer nonsense, at least that portion of It 
that relates to the “ widow.” The fancy 
of the 8tars being the u hand-maidens " 
of the moon, is not very new. In 
Troilm and Cressida (Act 6, s. ii.), 
the faithless heroine swears— 

“ By all Diana'* waiting women i" 


S tress our incredulity of this story. The 
air Queen of the Nile would scarcely 
have ventured to recall the name of 
one, whom she bad made every bit aa 
“rich" as it was possible to make 
Anthony, and whoso lips she had 
“ crowned " exactly in the same way. 
The scene, however, concludes with 
some noble lines— 

“ I seek tho look of fnmo! Poor fool, so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’moug the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the spliyux, 
Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes." 

—p. 6. 


or, as Dr> den more literally expresses 
it in his alteration of this play— 

" By all Diana* walling train of •tux*." 


Jlut with regard to tho meaning of the 
entire passage, in its totality, the beau¬ 
tiful, calm joyousness of a moonlight 
night never really or naturally sug¬ 
gested tho idea to the most imagi¬ 
native mind. If, indeed, tho figure 
bore any connection with tho previous 
train of thought in the poet's mind, its 
introduction might be pardoned, but 
here its very abruptness shocks the 
mind of the reader almost as much as 


its extravagance- 


“ Sorrowful moon! seeming so drowned iu 
woe, 

A quoen, whom some grand battle-day has 
left 

I Jukhigdomcd and n widow, wliilo the stars, 
Thy lmndmaidens, are standing back in awe. 
Gazing in silence on thy mighty grief!’ 

He then tells us that there arc 
u men " as well as “ maids who love 
the moon that Adam had occasion¬ 
ally an innocent flirtation with the be¬ 
loved of Endyiuion ; and that Anthony 
(a tremendous favourite with our poet), 
was once caught ogling the lady of the 
night, by Cleopatra, who reprimanded 
the hero iu the following words— 

“ Now, by my Egypt’s gods, 
That pale and squeamish beauty of the night 
lias had thine eyes too long; thine eyes are 
mine. 

Alack ! there’s sorrow in my Anthony's face! 
Dost think of Rome ? I’ll make thee, with 
a kiss, 

Richer thanCie9arl Come,Fll crown thy lips.” 

A certain matter-of-fact bishop is 
said, to have doelared, after reading 
4t Gulliver’s Travels," that he did npt 
believe a word of them. In the same 
manner we must be permitted to ex- 


The next scene represents a sort of 
idyllic meeting between the poet and 
a lady, who is wandering about a forest 
with a fawn.^ He 1ms been reading 
some book which 1ms set him so soundly 
to sleep, that the lady has time to nmko 
a very exact examination of his appear¬ 
ance, and to make a poetical dagueri o- 
type of him which might raise the envy 
of Professor Glukiuan. Tho poet 
lavishes his gifts with a liberal hand, 
for while ho is described as rivalling 
the lady in beauty, she is made os 

i ioetical as himself; quite os apt and 
elicitous at a figure or a trope. As 
usual, there are passages of exquisite 
beauty side by side with affectations 
and extravagances such as we have 
pointed out. We arc reminded of 
other poets occasionally in this scene, 
but still more so in the following one, 
where the resemblance stri kos us a9 being 
more than accidental, which rather sur¬ 
prises us; as a certain daring, at least 
of illustration, is one of the characte¬ 
ristics of our author. The thought 
in the following line has, perhaps, 
spontaneously suggested itself to most 
poets— 

“ Each leaf upon tho Iroea doth ohake with Joy." 

But Mr. Longfellow lias expressed it 
with such paramount felicity as to have 
made it almost exclusively his own— 

* Beneath acme patriarchal tree * 

I lay upon the groan 1 1 
Uie boary arms uplifted he, 

And all the broad leave* over me' 

Clapped Ihcir little hand, la gfoe, 

With oucoontinuoue round." 

The other passage we shall refer to 
at the proper time. As we are divid¬ 
ing our praise and censure pretty ; 
equally, we must Support each by ex- ", 
tracts:— 


Were he and 


v 


AN AND NATUMU... v ; v ,,* 
“ Better for man 'Vf\ fej 
nature more fkmUiar IStfealto 



m 

Hli part la worst that touches this tile wori& 
- Although the ocean’s inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand.” # 

A BLEEPING YOUTH. 

“ A bright and wandered youth, 
Which, in the light of Wa own beauty, sleeps 
Like young Apollo in his golden curls! 

At the oak-roots !’re seen full many a 
flower, 

But never one so fair. A lovely youth. 
With dainty cheeks, and ringlets like a 
And slumber-parted lips.”—p. 8. 


GRATITUDE. 

41 Daises are white upon the churchyard sod, 
Sweet tears the clunds loan down and 
give. 

This world is very lovely. O, iny God, 

I thank Thee that I live !*—p. 11. 


mony that deserve and compel diar- 
approbation. But we are sorry to eay 
there are many others of a very dif¬ 
ferent description. First and foremost, 
with regard to our poet’s rhymed or 
lyrical Verae9, wo must pronounce them 
in general complete failures. The ear 
that seems so exquisitely modulated to 
all the harmonics of blank verso, for¬ 
gets its cunning altogether when a 
lighter measure is attempted. Thus, 
in a long poem introduced into the 

C resent scone, and supposed to hate 
een written by some unknown friend 
of the hero, some one whoso superiority 
to himself he acknowledges in the fol¬ 
lowing rather bumble confession . 


girl, 


“ lie was the sun, 1 was that squab — the 
earth !■ 


a poet. 

41 An opulent soul 

Dropt in my path like a great cup of gold, 
All rich and rough with stories of the gods. 

—p. 13. 

THE FAME-FEVER. 

“ Do not poets’ brows throb feverous 
Till they are coolod with laurels?"— p. 16. 


Or more figuratively, ia the following 
•correct and intelligible comparison 

11 Lady I lie was as fur *bove common men 
As a sun-steed, wild-eyed, and meteor- 
maned, 

A tightny the itcling stars (!) is 'hove a 
hack 

With sluggish veins of mud."—p. 24. 


BOOKS. 

44 Some books are drenclied Bauds, 

On which a great soul’s wealth lies all in 
.heaps * 

Like a wrecked argosy.”—p. 17. 

AN “ APRIL FANCY.” 

41 When I was but n child, and when we 
played 

Like April sunbeams ’mong the meadow- 
flowers ; 

Or romped i’ the dews with weak complain¬ 
ing lambs; 

Or sat in circles on the primrose knolk 
Striving with eager and palm-shaded eyes, 
’Mid shouts and silver laughs, who first 
.; ahoulfi catch 

The lark, a singing speck, go up the blue.” 

—p. 20. 

POETRY. 

41 The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts 
• ride.”—p. 25. 


ANOTHER DEFINITION. 

41 A ahape celestial, tending the dark earth, 
With light and silver service like the n 
la poesy."—p- 40. 




Most of these passages our readers 
trill admit are very beautiful; some of 
them, perhaps,, bordering on that 
doubtful ground where fancy ends 
and conceit begins, but all of them 
expressed .with a dearness and Lar¬ 


in this poem, attempted to be written 
itfthe metre of ** Lockslcy Ilall,” the 
correct flow and music of the lines are 
lost at least six time*. The first break 
is at the (iflh line, the second at the 
eleventh, the third at the thirty-fifth, 
the fourth at the fortieth, the fifth nt 
the forty-sixth, and the sixth at the 
seventy-fifth line. We are thus par¬ 
ticular to show that any charges we 
bring against our author are not made 
carelessly or at random, and that they 
are intended for his good. The poem 
itself is a sort of “life drama” within 
a life drama; a dream within a dream. 
The poet’s friend seems to have gofle 
through the samo phases as the poet 
himself. The poet of “ Bimini,” in 
some of the early editions of that poeto, 
makes one of his heroes confess, that— 

“ He had rtoat iiotiont on the marrying score," 

But stout as they w ere, they must have 
been “ plain X ” to the opinions of the 
gentleman who makes the following 
candid admission 

M In the etrong band my frenxy, law* and itetutee 
•naptllke roedr, 

And furiout u a wounded bull I tore at all the 
rived* V* 

A Papal Bull might have beoti correctly 
described as tearing away at wme of 
the creedB, and getting himself occa- 
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monally torn in turn ; 'but what a sub- 
lime picture of the poet tearing away 
at all the creeds in this frantic way is 
this ?—now transpiercing the Nicene, 
now transfixing the Atlmnasian, now 
dandling them playfully on liis horns, 
and tickling the Augsburg Confession 
with the tip of his tail 1 But although 
he has “stout notions” about the 
creeds, he has no doubt whatever that 
the souls of men are very sadly used 
and abused in this vale of tears. A 

S cater than our author has told us of 
o “ base uses ” to which the body 
may be put after death ; but long be¬ 
fore that event, sec how the soul suf¬ 
fers 

“ In tbo dark house of tho body, cooking 
victuals, lighting fires, 

Swelters on the starry stranger, to our nature’s 
base desires. * 

God!—our souls are aproned waiters ! God! 

our souls are hired slaves. 

Let us bide from life, my brothers! let us 
hide us in our graves 1"—p. 33. 

What a novel meaning docs not the 
second class of souls in the first lino of 
the foregoing quotation give to a fa¬ 
vourite phrase in general use among 
our rural countrymen 1 IIow often do 
we not hear them say, in their genuine 
patois, “ Ah 1 but he had a tindher 
soulmeaning, of course, one of those 
ill-treated souls whose occupation in 
this life is “ lighting fires 1” As to tho 
second division, we suppose that the 
poet meant only to convey that some 
souls, like politicians of whom we have 
heard, were only “ waiters M upon 
Providence! 

As to the “lady” who is intro¬ 
duced into this scene, and with whom 
the poet of course falls in love—what 
'shall we say of her courage in address¬ 
ing the following query to a youth, 
with all the dangerous inclination to 
scepticism and ringlets of which we 
have read above ? She is asking him 
what will be the subject of the poem, 
which he pretty plainly indicates he is 
about to astonish the world with— 

“ Wilt write of some young wanton of an isle, 
Whoso beauty so enamoured hath the sea, 

It clasps it ever iu its summer arms, 

Aud wastes itself away on it in kisses ?’ 

—p. 88. 

Moore had a much better couplet, 
on the same subject, in his early poems. 
Speaking of some " youpg wanton of 
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an isle” (thanks to God, it can't be 
“ 0W Ireland”), he said— 

•' It lay in the giont embrace of the dc*p 
Like a UelC In Utrcule*' arm*." 

These lines, though much more fe¬ 
licitous than Mr. Smith’s, he had tho 
good taste to expunge in the collected 
edition of his poems —an example 
which, here and elsewhere, our author 
may follow with advantage. 

The poem, however, which tho poet 
intends to write, is really u comprehen¬ 
sive work. It is, as the lady says— 

“ A* wide »nd dering u a coroel'f tyt>otn." 

It is to begin before the creation of 
anything, and eud after tho destruction 
of everything, containing— 

“ The Ulo of earth, 

By way of cpievde or anecdote." 

What is this after all, but a poetical 
version of the famous Welch pedigree* 
in the middle of which the genealogist 
parenthetically mentions, “ about this 
time the world was created?” Tho 
SQcne concludes, of course, with an¬ 
other allusion to Marc Authony and 
Cleopatra. 

As might have been expected, the 
poet has fallen in love with fho lady, 
and the third scene describes him as 
anxiously looking forward to their next 
interview. She has asked him to have 
a poem ready for that occasion, or as 
she expresses it in her truly feminine 
way— 

“ Wilt frtn a rent for me by tbl> nlgbt week ?’* 

♦ 

Just as she would say to her milliner, 
in an easy colloquial tone— 

" Canit trim a cap for me by this night week I” 

He feels quite satisfied of his own 
love, but ho is not so certain of hers. 
Jf she would but return his affection 
what would he not do for her? We 
have heard of many generous pro¬ 
mises made under similar circum¬ 
stances, but never anything like the 
following. These promissory notes ge¬ 
nerally drawn at “ three months after 
marriage,” and too easily “accepted” 
by the fair fiancee, arc in most cases 
protested against at the expiration of 
that period; but our present lover puts 
any fear of that out of the question. 
Ho will begin at tho beginning:— 

" Would fho but lore me X would live for her.’* ‘ 

lie says (what a pity it was not 4 {mSh 
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her/' perhaps a more generous offer), 
but— 

•« Were $he plain night I'd psck her vlth my rtort/’ 

Well, the idea of a lovor making his 
mistress up into a brown paper parcel, 
and superscribing the package with the 
admonitory notice, ‘'brittle ware," or 
this side to be kept upper most/' is 
certainly new. But lie will do moru 

44 My spirit, poc*y, would l>c her slave, 
Twould rifle for her ocean’s secret hoards, 
And make licr rough with pcuiJs.” 

Wo trust, for the poor lady’s sake, tlmt 
none of the latter rough ornaments 
will attach themselves to her eyes. 

It is in this scene occurs the passage, 
which we have stated so closely re¬ 
sembles a celebrated one which we shall 
presently lay before the reader, as to 
take it out of the class of accidental 
coincidences. Every reader of poetry 
is familial* with the beautiful passage 
in Shelley's “Alaator," beginning— 

44 There wm a poet whoso untimely tomb 
No human hands with pious reverence 
reared.” 

31c is described ns— 

“ A lovely youth —*- 

Strangers have wept to hear hie pnsrionate 
notes, 

And virgins, as vnX'm/tcn he Jtaued, have 
pined, 

And i ousted for fond love of his wild eyes*' 

The entire passage is too long for 
quotation, as is the corresponding one 
in Mr. Smith’s poem, but a few lines 
will point out the resemblance we have 
referred to. He too describes, 

“ A lovely youth in manhood's veiy idge— 
The sun-burnt shepherds sUred with awful 
eyes, 

41 As he ivotil past, and timid girls upstole 
With wandering l/joks to gaze upon his face." 

And again— 

11 But there was one among that soft-voiced 
band 

Who pined away for love of his sweet eyes” 

,Tn these lines the very words of 
Shelley are adopted, but the resem¬ 
blance runs through the entire episode, 
which fills more than five pages. As in 
** Alas tor,'* we have* the same wander¬ 
ings amid tine various aspects of 
nature, the same curiosity and interest 
awakened — the same instinct that 


urges their steps to the Bea-shoro~-tbe 
same dream or vision of K *' , 

• A maiden singing in the wood* alone i" 

the same rapture and the same vague 
and mysterious termination. That t here 
ait; beautiful lines and thoughts here 
us elsewhere through Mr. Smith’s 
poem we freely admit, but these do not 
atone or account for his giving an 
abridged and more prosaic version of 
what Shelley had already done so in¬ 
imitably well. Slicllev, who described 
the voice and music olnis ideal maiden 
in the following lines— 

44 Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Hoard in the culm of thought; its music 
lu»»g, 

Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, 
held 

His inmoBt#ei)*c suspended in its web 
• Of many-coloured woof and xhifting hues,” 

would never have gone bird-nesting 
for an illustration like our own poet— 

44 More music! inuric! music! inaid divhie I 
M) hungry senses, Idea Jinch's brood , 

Are all a-gape." —p. A9. 

Walter and the lady meet in the 
fourth scene on the banks of a river. 
Before repeating tbe promised poem 
he again alludes to his departed friend, 
44 1 lie feeder of his >i>ul," pointing out 
the places where they had read the 
poets together, where they had drank 

“Thebreezes blowing iu old Chaucer’s verse," 
or hung 

“ O’er thufnejKuifs and trembles of a line," 

• 

they being, we suppose, the unavoid¬ 
able breaches or inexpressible modu¬ 
lations of the verse. The lady be¬ 
comes impatient for the tale, which 
the i»oet will only recite beside a cer¬ 
tain well, where once 

“A prince had woo’d u lady of tbe land, 

Aud when, with faltering lips, he told his 
love, 

Into her proud fare leaped her prouder 
blood; 

She struck him blind with scorn, then with 
an air, 

As if alio wore the crowns of all the world, 
She swept right on and loft him in the 
dew."—p. 50. 

We do not know how it is, but wo 
lways read tliis last line— 

44 She swept right oa and left him in the 
dumps*' • 
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as we think the condition of his feel¬ 
ings, ami not the position of his feet, 
ought to have been described. We 
cannot dwell upon the poem which 
Walter reads to the lady, and in which 
lie paints his own, and as it turns out, 
his unsuccessful love for herself. Her 
fato is sealed. After his declaration 
she exclaims— 

“ 0 Sir! within a mouth my bridal bells 
ill muko a village glad. The fainting 
earth 

Is bleeding at her million golden veins, 
And by her blood I'm bought. The sun 
shall see . 

A pale bride wedded to grey hair, ami eyes 
Of cold and cruel blue ; and in the spring 
A grave with daisies on it-’’—p. 79. 

We must not, however, omit men¬ 
tioning that the principal character in 
the poem recited by Walter, is a young 
Indian page—“ a cub of Ind,” as his 
proud mistress calls him, and certainly 
the most precocious " cub” that wc ever 
had the misfortune to meet with or read 
of. This “ lustrous Leopard/' another 
pet epithet for Young Ebony, though 
generally candid enough to declare— 

•• llow poor our Eagllth to Mb Indian daikt I" 

was satisfied to put up with his 
haughty mistress as bis mistress, if she 
had no objection. How the modest 
proposition was received may be ima¬ 
gined. At first, she mocked and 
sneered at him, principally, as it would 
seem, for his having 

" A cbln m smooth as h«r own." 

But fearing, we suppose, that the youth 
would promise to use a double quan¬ 
tity of bear’s grease for the future, she 
orders him oft 

“ 1 Go now, sir go,’ 

As thence she warned him with arm-sweep 
superb, 

The light of scorn was cold within her eye9.” 

The whole of tills episode, we must 
say, appears to us extravagant and 
unreal, with a decided smack of minor 
theatrical ranting. We cannot further 
pursue our minute analysis of the poem. 
The story can be told in a few words. 
The lady, who marries the old gentle¬ 
man with the eyes of “ cruel blue,'’ 
keeps her word, and dies exactly at 
the time she promised. Walter is, of 
course, much grieved; goes on a pil¬ 
grimage to her grave, and is rather 
angry that the daisies have not yet co¬ 


vered the fresh, red earth. He is 
shortly after induced by another friend 
of his, a now 11 feeder of his soul,” to 
go down to Bedfordshire with him on 
a visit to an old gentleman, named 
Mr. Willmott, who has a charming 
daughter of the still more charming 
namo of Violet. This old gentleman 
must have had the most extraordinary 
notions of propriety, as the first even¬ 
ing they are all assembled in his com¬ 
fortable parlour, and in his daughter’s 
presence, he sets the two young men' 
singing “ roaring songs ” which, with¬ 
out the wit or melody, have a thousand 
times the warmth aud amativeness of 
those of Mr. Thomas Little. Miss 
Violet obligingly joins in this family 
concert. Such a beginning, of course, 
speedily brings on an appropriate ter¬ 
mination. The young lady and the 
young visitor Walter, mutually seduce 
each other (we knqw not which is most 
or least to blame) on “ the lawn/’ 
probably opposite the very window 
where the good Mr. Willmott is read¬ 
ing the. morning’6 2'i/ncs. Hemorse 
seizes on Waller; he flics away; he 
has serious notions of throwing him¬ 
self from some rural “Bridge of Sighs,” 
but thinks better of it; writes a great 
poem, and then rushes headlong into 
dissipation, exactly in the way Byron 
has described the class of people, who 

" Flr*t write a novel, and then ylay tho devil." 

lie disappears for three years; returns; 
makes an honest woman of Violet, and 
the last we hear of them is their going 
in together into their house to avoid 
the night dews, with a degree of matri¬ 
monial quiet perfectly delightful, after 
the fever of unrest in which author, 
hero, heroine, and reader have been 
so long kept. 

Before concluding our observations 
on this remarkable poem,, we must 
adduce a few more passages in support 
of the opinion we have expressed both of 
its beauties and of its defects. A fatigu¬ 
ing brilliancy, a straining after novel 
and singular combinations, is, no doubt, 
one of the most obvious characteristics 
of our author, but that he can err in the 
very opposite direction is equally true. 
In addition to the passages of this kind 
already given, we must offer a few 
others. In the first one, we have our 
old friend, Marc Anthony, again 

— “Gods I I cried out, Anthony, .• > 
Anthony 1 This moment I could scatter. 
Kingdoms like halfpence"— p. 164.. 
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“Give mt another ki&s, and I will uke 
Death at a flying leap” —p. 165. <■ 

How POET6 CECIL. 

-— 44 Lord I how poets geek 
At Fame, their idol"—p. 138. 

A SHELLEY IDEA. 

41 What oysters were we without love and 
wine 1”—p. 129. 

A THUMPING SONG. 

44 1 aang this song some twenty years ago, 
(Hot to the ear-tips) with great thumps of 
heart’’—p. 129. 

THE BUB8 OF LIFE, 

“ How frequent in the very thick of life, 

We rub clothes with a fate that hurries past.” 
• ••!•« 
“Edward and I 

See Violet each day, her silks brush both ."— 

p. 123. 


A OIGLET. 

44 This giglet shining in her golden hair.”— 

p. 66. 

If we reversed the t^irl of the ka¬ 
leidoscope, it must be admitted that a 
shower of glittering and beautiful 
thoughts ana fancies would fall con¬ 
tinuously before the eye l We must 
enumerate a few:— 

44 In mighty towns, 

The stars are nearer to us than the fields." 

—p. 164. 


1 See the moon 

Lies stranded on the pallid coast of morn." 

—p. 149. 

A TRUE POET. 

44 He was one 

Who could not help it, for it was his nature 
To blossom into song, as ’tia a tree’s 
To leaf itself in April."—p. 18. 

tl He had parted with his dearest friends, 

High aspirations, bright dreams, golden¬ 
winged 

Troops of fine fancies that lik# lambs did 
Play 

Amid the sunshine and the virgin dews. 

Thick, lying (n the green fields of his 
heart, 

Calm thoughts that dwelt like hermits iu 
his soul; 

Fair shapes that slept In faacifulleet bowers, 

Hopes and delights. He parted with them 
afL’—p. 160 . 


i 


It were easy to multiply passages of 
greater and certainly of more striking 
beauty even than these, but it is un¬ 
necessary. We have said enough to 
show, that if we cannot be blind to the 
defects of our author, we aro not in¬ 
sensible to his great and unquestion¬ 
able merits. Ho has gained two im¬ 
portant results by his present publica¬ 
tion. He has obtained a hearing, and 
he has awakened expectation — two 
memorable triumphs which neither 
Shelley nor Keats (the influence of 
whose writings in the best portions of 
bis book is perceptible), ever achieved 
during their lives, though now, as he 
himself truly says:— 

*• The fume that icorntd them -while they Uvotl, 
Walt* on them Hko a menial.” 


ifi 




Wo look with hope and curiosity for 
his next work. Let it be a simpler, if 
a loftier temple, to the true divinity of 
song, to whoso service and worship wo 
think he is called. To do this he must, 
in the first place, turn away from his 
pagan idolatry of images, becoming as 
it were the iconoclast of his own fancy. 
He must abandon the affected jargon 
of little cliques and coteries, and use 
the universally received language of 

S ood sense and good taste. He must 
ivest his mind of an idea that seems 
very strongly impressed upon it in the 
present poem, that not only 

" It li love, ’ll* love, ' tU love 

That make* the uorld go round,” 


but that the same powerful passion is 
the one thought and sole occupation of 
everything in creation, from the sun, 
moon, and stars, which arc perpetually 
ogling each other, to the waves and 
winds, that are eternally kisringand 
embracing, as well beings of their own 
species as everything else within their 
reach, in the most ardent and extraor¬ 
dinary manner. In this respect, his 
present poem is but an expansion of 
Shelley’s little lyric, 44 Love’s Philo¬ 
sophy — 

11 Sc« the xnonataioi kin bijh heaven, 

And the wave* claap one another.” 

V 

Finally, he must be less liberal with 
his brilliants, or distribute them with 
more judgment. Were they all even 
of the first water, he must recollect that 
diamonds were never so valueless 
as in the 44 Valley of Diamonds" it- 
self. 
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80NGB FOE BUMMER. 
A BATH. 


I. 

0 Summer! Summer, with the golden crown! 

Thou comest o’er the wolds with fiery feet 
The white-skinned Naiads languidly lie down 

Anud thy sultry heat. 


n. 

0 1 jiow to bathe in some sweet mnible fount 
In those fair gardens Epicurus founded. 
Where in bright streamlets icy waters mount. 

By myrtle trees surrounded. 


in. 

Or in a bath which old Boccacio 

Made murmur to the air with gentle cadence, 
Where oft with zonelcss waists and cheeks aglow. 

Came Florentine fair rnaideni. 


IV. 

But no 1 wc have the sea, the flashing sea, 

And tread the wide cxpaiibe of silver sands 
We hear old poet Ocean chanting free 

His tales of alien lands. 


v. 

Strip to the wooing wind. From rocks romantic 

Plunge iu the fresh, green, laughing, quivering brine: 
Sate thee with kisses of the fair Atlantic, 

And then—go home and dine. 


a ric-Nic. 

i. 

The lake is calm. A crowd of sunny faces 

And plumed heads, and shoulders rouud and white, 
Are mirrored iu the waters. There are traces 
Of merriment in those sweet eyes of light. 

Lie empty hampers round; in shady places 

The hungry throw themselves with ruthless might 
On lobsters, salads; while Champagne, to cheer ’em. 
Cools in the brook that murmurs sweetly near 'em. 


n. 

Green leagues of park and forest lie around; 

Wave stately antlers in the glimmering distance; 
Up from the dusky arches comes a sound 

That tells tho story of old Pan's existence. 

And now in song the summer wind is drowned; 

Now comes a call that conquers all resistance— 
A dauce upon the turf! up, up, instanler I 
Away with quarried pie and stained decanter. 



in. 

Small hands are linked, and dance divinest tresses. 

And agile feet fly down the pleasant glade in 
A merry measure; through the ueep recesses 

IIow gaily trip they, youth and laughing maiden. 

The shaken lurf is swept by silken dresses, 

The woodland breeze with many a jest is laden. 

And lips arc curled, and haughty heads arc tossed, too, 

As nono could picture them but Ariosto. 

Mobtimer Collins. 


A DAY-DREAM, 


I. 

I sec a castle of the olden time— 

A turret chamber, whose quaint windows look 
Over the great oaks in their forest prime. 

So high, the thunder of the falling brook 
Is all unheard—so high, the dusky rook 
Til rows in swill shadows from his passing wing. 

Within, in fair confusion, many a book, 

Lute, virginals, and every fuery l! .ng 
Which ladies of those days chose for 6wcet dallying. 

. • 

iz. 

But the brigln beauty that is sleeping there¬ 
in tho full moonlight sleeping f As she lies. 

Her veined eyelids arc so very fair 
'That a rash gazer might believe her eves 
Were living light. The silent midnight skies 
Seem as they watched her slumbers. While they fly on 
In their majestic nmreh, which never dies, 

The Pleiades protect her: great Orion 
Looks nightly on her couch, stern as a guardian lion. 


m. 

Fair-breasted one I whose lily baud I sec 
Hosting upon the silken coverlet; 

While now thy young Crusader thinks of thee 
In Palestine, do thy sweet dreams forget < 

No—on thy sleep his vows are lingering yet; 

The try sting true is o’er thee—its great boughs 
With dew, as thy blue eyes with tear-drops, wet: 
And thy young soldier his plumed helmet bows. 

0 moment of delight 1 0 ever-binding yows ! 


IV. 

, Ah, woe to man I The Lady Geraldine, 

Her knightly lover, and her father old, 

Are faded into Time's diin hyaline. 

Which not a single shadow doth enfold 
To tell of them. The stern baroninl hold 
Has fallen long before the storm’s bleak breath, 

And ot its glory there is nothing told. 

Darkness our dreamy life encornpassetb, 

And we are shadows all, and nought is real but death. 

MortiXbr Collins. 

k 
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LOTOS-E 4TING. 

Who would care to pa«s his life away. 

Of the Lotos-land a dieamful denizen— 

Lotos-is)an«L round a wavcless bnv. 

Sung by Alfred Tcnnj son ? 

Who would care to be a dull newcomer, 

Far across the wide sea’s blue ab) sses; 

AVIicic, about the earth’s throe thousandth summer. 

Passed divine Ulj sses ! 

Rather give me codec, art, a book. 

From my windows a delicious «eavicw; 

Southdown mutton, somebody to cook— 

^ “ Music ?” I behove you. 

StrawIxirry ieebeigs in the summer time— 

But of clmwood many a massive splinter, 

Good ghost stories, and a classic rhyme, 

For the nights of wintci. 

Now and then a fuend, and some sautome ; 

Now and then a neck of highland venison. 

And foi Lotos lands I’ll uever yearn, 

Maugrc Allred Tennyson. 

Mortimer Got.t.ins. 


THE LAST RETROSPECTION. 


Farewell, bright sun! thou goest to thy rest. 

And 1 to mine. When thou dost rise again, 

Thi9 busy heart—this racked and aching head— 
Shall feel and throb no morethose failing eyes 
Shall never watch thee sink behind the roofs. 

And fill with tears to think of other times. 

When they beheld thee fading from a *dcy 
That overhung gieen hills and leafy woods. 

’Tis my last gaze on thcc—I perish here, 

An idle weed, cast, by the tide of life. 

To wither on a bleak and desolate shore. 

No heart, in this wide city’s wilderness. 

Will think the light of day less bright and fair. 
That I shall sec it not—no loving tears 

t ill fall upon my coffin—not a soul 

ill ache and sicken at its own strong life. 

When all which mado that hro seem beautiful 
Lies low with me in my cold silent grave. 


Ah roe!—far, far away from those close strocts 
There lies a spot, hidden in waving boughs, 

Where the thrush carols and the swallow flits 
Through the long summer-day—where waters gleam 
Bo tween high bowery banks, whose willows droop 
j^uss the ripples. 
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There, by that broad stream. 
Under the alders, at the wicket-gate. 

My mother stands, starting at each quick tread 
That echoes loudly on the quiet road; 

Her poor heart throbbing wildly, as the birds 
Flutter araonj: the branches overhead. 

But all in vain—my foot shall never more 
Sound on the gsi den-path—never again 
Shall mv hand raise the latch—no more at eve, 

When the clear sky is flushed with sunset clouds, 

And the slant rays bronze the old gnarled oaks, 

Shall I ait with ray sisters 'ncath the arch 
Of blossomed jessamine, and watch the glow 
Fade from the river, and the evening star 
Shine through the warm blue of the beauteous heav’n, 
No more my foot e ball wander through the woods, 
Where the shy hare, that couched amid the feri# 
Scarce started, as 1 passed her silent haunt, 

So well she knew meand 1 lay reclined 
In lone green nooks, where less adventurous step 
Than mine had nevei been. 


Whore bluo-boll tufts 
And violet clusters cast an azure glcim 
Through the long wawng grass—the humming bees 
Droneu in the sycamores and spreading limes, 
Lulling me into *oft, delicious sleep. 

Broken by the loud cuckoo's gladsome cry 
Rinsing through hawthorn glade and Imzel copse. 
Night after night, the gentle moon may shine 
Into my vacant room, as she was wont. 

And cjst her silver flags upon the floor. 

Chequered with tremulous shadows of the lc.»vcs 
Aud flowers that cling around the latticed pane— 
But the wild dreamer who lay wakeful there, 
Watching her beauty—and with charmed ear 
List’ning to all the sounds of whispering boughs 
And singing waters, till the stars waxed dim— 
Shall rest in the oblivion of the grave. 


I thank thee, God I that my beloved ones 
Have hope to cheer them. 

When the day wears on 
And brings not me, they'll look with stronger trust 
On to the morrow. May they never know 
That their poor wanderer, thoir pride, their hone 
Shall meet their eycj> no more. May they not know 
That wanting one kind hand to close mine eyes. 

To wipe the damps of anguish from iny brow, 

Or moisten the parched fever of my lips 
1 died alone. 

Oh, misery for mo 1 

Why did I trust thee, golden fruit, that gleamed 
In what I thought the miry land of* life t * 

Why did 1 put my faith in baseless dreams. 

And leave the quiet haven of my youth 
For their deceitful promise t 

I have seized 

The fruit, and found it wither in my grasp; 

I've proved my dreams, and they have left me thus. 
Fame! ah, I know it now! ’tis but a word 
To lure the victim onward to his doom— 
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The bread of life to the ambitious heart. 

Which breaks for lack of it. 

I flung my heart 

A gauntlet to the world—how was it met ? 

With cold indifference and blighting scorn. 

Pride, with his thrice-mailed hand and iron foot. 
Dashed it to earth, then ground it in the dust— 
And it arose no more. 

• Blessed be death ! 

Since I have seen my youth's illusions fly 
Ere youth itself was gone. Blessing and peace 
On my dear home, and those who dwell therein. 

Is the poor friendless outcast's latest prayer. 

There is a l&ng, long night before ray soul. 

And a bright endless day beyond that night ; 
There is another land where we shall meet, 
Andris world's bitter taunts can wound no more. 


A SUMMER-EVE LANDSCAPE. 

BT J. A. 

'Tia evening, and the summer sun, fast sinking in tho west, 

Throws many a bright and golden bar abovo the mountain's crest; 
From far away the waterfall sends back its mellow’d sound, 

But iitthe grove there reigns a calmness soothing and profound; 
Along its grassy margiu winds the smooth and gentle stream. 

Now faintly tinted over with the sun’s departing beam ; 

From out the teeming meadows fragrant odour seems to float. 

And the linnet sweetly warbles from her nest a final note ; 

Beyond those fields ojir villugc, fring’d with vale and wooded hill, 

Is peacefully reposing in tho universal still. 

'Twas tebre that joyously I passed my years of opening life. 

Before the world had won me as a partner in its strife: 

And there may I return e’er my final years shall close 

To haunt again my childhood’s scenes and share their sweet repose ! 


THE DYING HUSBAND. 


Thou art getting wan and pale, dearest; 

Tby blush has flown away. 

And tby fragile form more fragile grows 
Every day— 

Everv gloomy day that brings 
That mourfid moment near 
When we must part, to meet no more 
On this dull sphere. 

I feel the hour is drawing nigh 
When I must quit this fife. 

And leave, I trust, for happier one 
Its scene of strife. 

Oh, could I steal the sting with me 
’Twill bring to thy food heart, • 
Without one pang, or tear, or sigh, • 

I could depart ■ 





But oh 1 it rends my bosom deep 
To watch thy stifled pain— 
To see thy efforts to bear up, 

And smile again. 

While, as thou raisest up my bead 
And hang’st my pillow o’er, 
Thy tearful eye too plainly tells 
An acliing core. 


Ah 1 little, little did I dream 
The grief in store for thee, 

When I invited tliee to share 
My destiny. 

My heart, but young and hopeful then. 
Before me only viewed 
Bright hours of sunshine to divide, 
With roses strew\1. 


How sadly false those hopes have proved 
Tby aching breast must feel— 

Torn by affection that might break 
A heart of steel. 

Had I but known this mournful fato 
Ere wedded life began, 

No breaking heart should watch to-night 
A dying man. 

Oh I what a life of misery. 

Partner of my distress, 

Thy lot has been since linked with mino: 

Worst wretchedness. 

To watch me labouring for bread, 

My brain and hand outworn. 

Till prostrated by fell iliscasc, • 

I sank forlorn. 


Yet never in my fretful mood 
Did angry word or look 
Bet urn my ill-deserved wrath 
With one rebuke. 

No; always patient, ever fond. 
And bending to my will, 
Thy gentle spirit murmured not 
Onb word of ill. 


The hour will soon arrive, my own, 
When I can wrong no more. 

And life for me, with ail its cares, 

Will soon be o’er. 

I need not ask thee to forget 

Each word or thought unkind ; 
Thy loving heart I know too well— 
Thy gentle mind. 

The little pledge that crowned our love, 
That smiling little elf. 

Dear to my heart because so like 
Thy own sweet self, 

Ay, bring her near me—lot iuc look 
My last in her dear face, 

Where all her mother’s gentle charms 
I fondly trace. 
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To the British and Irish Telegraph, 

She will be dearer to thee now 
That I am torn away. 

Poor infant, to be fatherless 
Ere one short day. 

But thou wilt watch and guide her steps 
Into a heavenward road. 

And lead her from this world of sin, 
Nearer her God. 


Nay, let not all thy bitter grief 
Bo stifled and suppressed: 

Weep out thy poor afflicted soul 
On this fond breast. 

*Tis not a hopeless parting, de.'ir—- 
We’ll meet in world more bright, 
And live for ever in those realms 
Of endless light. 


The happiest hours that blessed us boro 
Were misery and woo. 

Compared to those beyond this scene 
Wo yet shall know. 

Then live for that bright world of bliss. 
And feed thy drooping heart 
On hopes of that*blessed hour when wc 
Shall never part. 

H.T. 



TO TIIE BRITISH ANl) IRISH TELEGRAPH. 

Oh, wondrous chain, thou well caust prove 
A change for better things I 
When even love, for carrier dove, 

Mny trust the lightniug’s wings ; 

Prove it but ueeds a willing mood. 

To turn aught evil into good. 

Yea, in itself, a spirit good. 

Which thou hast brought us o’er ; 
That feeling of near neighbourhood. 

As England were next door ; 

Nay, rather, as a friend so near, 

That we may whisper in her ear. 

Here mind meets mind with rapid spring ; 

It seems as thought had cast 
Betwixt our shores the magic ring 
By which ehc travels fast. 

And bo^pd her geni to our will; 

What mission Bhall our slave fulfil ? 

First, ask our friends in yonder land, 

Why keep they thus* apart ? 

Say, even Erin’s wasted band 
Holds beauty to her heart; 

And hides her where, 'mid dewy dells. 

The green earth dimples into wells. 
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That 'mid our hills, as wild and free 
As one at home she seems, 

And lets her voice accompany 
The -music of our streams ; 

Her mantle tangled in the brake, 

Hor shadow on the silent lake. 

That when the cloud's rich purple fold 
Lifts to the evening beam. 

Beneath, on couch of pearl and gold, 

Lies beauty in a dream. 

For cloudland who ? wo bid thee say, 

Through Ireland lies the nearest way. 

And to our Royal Lady say, 

That this, her green domain. 

Is yearning for a sunny day— 

So will she come again ? 

Then shall thy wires, with welcomes quiver, 

Our " hundred thousand ” few to give her. 

But slialt thou tell how ruin treads 
On yonder hearthstone cold ?— 

Of hungry mouths, and houseless heads? 

Alas, the talc is old ! 

And should’st thou all such tides convey, 

Twould wear thy wires too soon away. 

Of Erin’s slothful hands, that waste 
Rich gift3 bestowed in vain ? 

IIow party’s bonds ure o’er her cast— 

IIow passion shakes the chain ? 

No—ill news flies apace, wc trow, 

Without such messenger as thou. 

But whisper gently, as most fit. 

To men of high degree, 

That harp of tone most exquisite. 

May yet mishandled be ; 

Alas I our part in Britain's song 
Hath been the discord fax* loo long. 

Some say thy chain was not the first 
That fastened us to her ; 

But thou hast made the word nccurs’d 
Sound kindly. Wc could bear 
Another chain betwixt us wove, 

Unlrayed and firm—the links of love. 

And love’s true type thou surely art; 

It hath its signs like thee— 

The telegraph ’twixt heart and heart. 

Life’s electricity 1 

That, like thee, to the depths goes down, 

That many waters cannot drown. 

Like thee, through dark and tanglod places, 

Its way it can pursue— 

As delicate the touch that traces 
Its errand swift aud true; 

* But, unlike thee, behind it cast. 

It leaves a brightness where it passed. 
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The JVild Bee of Lough Derg. 


Not parted would out islands seem. 
Could love’s lost links be found : 
The channel were a narrow stream 
In one fair pleasure-ground, 

Where either bide for shade might thank 
The trees on the opposing bank. 


What lessons England’s quickened sight 
Might learn through buch a chain l 
And Erin's passion-lightnings write 
A harmless message then; 

And learn to strike the better part. 

Not Britain’s head, but Britain's heart. 


Twins should they be, nml closely joined. 
That, like the Siamese, 

With arms around each other twined, 

Could only fool at ease ;— 

Should feel that were that band cut through, 
'T would bpill the life-blood of the two. 

And England teach her bister weak 
Her linn and statel) trend. 

And grateful Kim's fingers deck, 

The grand, exalted head 
With gems, the richest ever bet 
E’en in that glorious coronet. 

When shall it be 5 When each torn half 
Of Li in’s self shall join— 

When love hath set its telegraph 

Twi\t Wexford and the Boyne ; 

When (iod is felt, and error fled, 

And prejudice is ing dead. 

Then welcome, messenger of power \ 

If e’er that blight day break. 

Sure we shall need theee\cry hour 
Some friendly word to take. 

Become, though lightning be th) dower. 

An Iris for our bake— 

Tell England how we long to prove, 

The rainbow tints of peace and love. 



THE WILD lltE or LOUGH J>LR<». 

I floated at noon, whore the sunlight looks leaden. 

On waves that encircle the desolate isle. 

Where sirvseeks, with penance, the conscience to deaden, 
And Summer herself feels too guilty to smile. 

I heard the monotonous beat of low surges. 

That say a ** Confiteor” ceaselessly o’er, 

Liko thought of tho past, that reproachfully urges 
The heart of the pilgrim who kneels on the shore. 

I thought inc, how often, when starlight has glisten’d. 
And randies burnt low on the chapel-wall white, 

Yon island’s pale watchers have listen’d, and listen'd. 

Till daylight looked wan on the wearisome night, 
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0 

Have listen’d, if baply some word of forgiving 
With the wail of the waters mi slit tremblingly mix; 

Have gazed, if some look of the loving and living 
Might soften tho brow of the cold crucifix. 

But lo! on the wave which my shallop was crossing, 

A star, that shot forth from its beautiful sphere, 

A small golden flow’r of the greenwood-shade tossing 
On wings of tjie wind, at the fall of the year 1 

High up over head flew a wild bee. Blithe hummer, 
As lone in the air as my }>ont on the lake ;— 

O, beautiful guest of the blossoms of summer, ’ 

What buds are there here for thy llittings to shake ? 

Hast come from a home where the hill with llic heather 
Is rich as the sky with its pnrplcst of light, 

Where it, and the stars of the furzes together. 

Drink honey and wine of the dew of the night ? 

Hast come from a chamber all ceil'd with vermilion. 
The heart of a lily that lives by a stream, 

W r here primroses grow round a grassy pavilion, 

And look at themselves in a life-lasting dream ? 

lie is bouud for some flower suqmssuig his lily, 
lie floats over Derg, though its waters be black. 

To labour till evening, the starlit and stilly, 

And then to his homo to go wearily back. 

But what if the bells which the wild bee is seeking 
Lie, trampled and torn, in the deep mountain dell ? 

Or what if the tints which their tissues are freaking 
Be fed from the fount of a poison-dew‘d cell ? 



O, Faith of my country! that brightly and purely 
Wert cradled and fed in the morning of tunc, 

Till spreading thy wild wings, thou soughtest, securely, 
Tho sweet-seeming buds of a sunnier clime; 

Wilt thou die in those flow’r?—the fair and deceiving— 
Or wander on weary wings joyfully back ? 

Go sleep in the bud thou hast stiller*d for leaving, 

And never more fly o'er the desolate track 1 


I know not, dark Derg! but, at even returning, 

I saw a wild bee, with its golden-wing’d flame, 

A self-moving cresset-light starrily burning— 

My heart hail’d the omen, and call’d it the same. 

I followed it on, to its palaces pendent, * 

Where hush’d are its hummings the summer night through. 
Till moons, that hang o’er Mcena Feargus resplendent, 

Wax ghostly and wan, in the cold morning blue. 

0 

O, thus might the faith, that now over this dreary 
And dream-haunted lake seeks tho poisonous flower, 

Come back in the light of its eventime weary, 

To rest id the home of its earliest hour 1 


M. 
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The University Commission. 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


The Dublin University Commission¬ 
ers have nt length brought their la- 
hours to a close. After two years ex¬ 
pended in investigating facts, and 
receiving suggestions from all those 
whose intimate connexion with the 
University rendered their evidence or 
their opinion valuable, they have given 
the result to the public in a volume, 
rivalling in bulk either of those which 
have emanated from the sister univer¬ 
sities; and as few institutions have had 
more reason to complain of ignorant 
or wilful misrepresentation, all lovers 
of our Irish University will bail the ap¬ 
pearance of this Report as a bright and 
important era in her history. Igno¬ 
rance will now bo no longer excusable. 
Wilful misrepresentation can now be 
easily refuted. How far the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin has fulfilled or neglect¬ 
ed her important trust, whether 
science and literature have prospered 
or decayed within her walls—whether 
and how far she has exerted herself to 
render her education commensurate to 
the wauls of the age; upon all these 
questions, the public may now satisfy 
themselves. Whatever be her merits 
or demerits, they are at least no 
secret. 

Wc need hardly remind our readers 
that the duty imposed upon the Com¬ 
mission, and which the elaborate do¬ 
cument before us is intended to fulfil, 
was two-fold—namely, in the first place, 
to give a faithful report of the existing 
state of the University of Dublin ; 
and secondly to suggest such alterations 
ns might seem to them necessary or 
beneficial. With regard to the rela¬ 
tive infportnnce of these two duties, 
there can be, we suppose, but one 
opinion. The recommendations of the 
Commissioners are undoubtedly en¬ 
titled to great weight, as opinions 
coming from men of known ability, 
who Rave devoted much time and 
thought to the question before them, 
uninfluenced by any other motive than 
a desire for the welfare of the institution 
and of the country. They arc the 
opinions of men celebrated in their 
various pursuits, raised by their por¬ 
tion above nil petty jealousy, and 


bringing to their allotted task habits 
of severe and accurate thought, formed 
during a long course of scientific or 
professional life. Still they are but 
opinions—the opinions, too, of men not 
possessing now any peculiar or exclu¬ 
sive sources of informat ion. They are 
avowedly based upon those very facts 
which the Report lays open to the 
whole world. If they are obnoxious 
to criticism, the materials for criticism 
lie close nL hand ; for the Commission¬ 
ers have done for the public what pa¬ 
rents often refuse to do for an inquisi¬ 
tive child : they have made their 
readers ns wise as themselves. 

Rut whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of the suggestions contained in 
the Report, there can be no doubt as 
to the extreme importance of the 
facts which are there laid open to the 

t mblic. The Commissioners have 
►roughl together in their Report, a 
mass of evidence as to the theory and 
practice of education in the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin, which leaves nothing 
to be desired. Every branch of (he 
varied system provided to meet the va¬ 
ried wants of the nineteenth century, 
has been subjected to a severe and 
careful scrutiny. Every oificial con¬ 
nected with its working has been re¬ 
quired to gi\e a full account of the 
manner in which ho has discharged 
his trust; and it is but justice to the 
fellows a)id professors to say that no 
concoalmout of any kind appears to 
have been practised or attempted. 
Their replies to the several queries put 
to them sire made with the full and 
open candour of men who feel that 
they have nothing to fear from pub¬ 
licity—that their “ deeds" give them 
no reason to if hale the light.*’ But 
on this point we shall allow the Com¬ 
missioners to speak for themselves :— 

“ Our proceedings in carrying your Ma¬ 
jesty's commission into execution, have been 
grcally facilitated by the spirit in winch onr 
communications have been received by llie 
iltll'crqut officers of thu college; and by the 
prompting auJ courtesy \>iih which they 
have replied to our inquiries. Their an¬ 
swers, t«>o, contaiu very fall information on 
each subject of investigation, aud the sug 
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gestions which we have received from them 
afforded us great assistance, in forming our 
opinions on the important subjects to which 
they lclate.*— JUport, p. 2. 

This testimony borne to tlic fairness 
and candour with which the evidence 
of the several fellows and professors has 
been given,is highly honour able to them, 
and as such will he read with pleasure 
by nil those who are interested in the 
reputation of the University of Dublin. 
But it 1ms a wider and more im¬ 
portant bearing: namely, upon the 
amount of weight to be given to the 
evidence itself—a grave question, if 
this evidence be destined to form the 
basis of subsequent legislation. The 
elements for such legislation are now 
fully before the public; and whatever 
di(healties (and they are no li^ht ones) 
attend the task, it will, at least, be 
unembarrassed by unwilling or con¬ 
tradictory witnesses. 

We have said that the facts relative 
to the University of Dublin which 
the "Commissioners have brought toge¬ 
ther form the most important part of 
the Report before us; but for those 
facts we must refer our readers to the 
Report itself, as it would he impossible, 
within the limits of an article like the 
present, .to give even the most meager 
summary of them. We purpose, 
therefore, after quoting the opinion 
of the Commissioners, as to the gene¬ 
ral state of the University, to direct 
our readers' attention to some of the 
more important changes which, in their 
Report, they recommend for the adop¬ 
tion of Government. 

When the Commission for Inquiring 
into the State of the University of 
Dublin was originall) uamed, and be¬ 
fore they had as yet entered upon the 
duties of their office, we ventured to 
predict that, “ if the investigation were 
carried on, os we hoped and believed 
it would, in a spirit neither bigoted 
nor restless, the university of Dublin 
would come from the ordeal with an 
increased capacity for usefulness, and 
certainly with an undiminished repu¬ 
tation."—(vol. xxxvii. p. 65C>.) The 
second of these predictions (it would 
he premature to say anything of the 
first), has been more than realised. 
Nothing cun be more flattering* the 
University than the Report before us. 
With one or two exceptions, to which 
we shall presently allude, it is con¬ 
ceived in terms of very grenl praise. 


Thus, in the general summary with 
which the Report concludes, the Com¬ 
missioners say— 

“ Wc find that numerous improvements of 
an important diameter have been, from time 
to time, introduced by the authorities of the 
College, arid that the general state, of tlio 
University is 6a!i.'factory. There is great 
activity ami efficiency in the different de¬ 
partments, and the spirit of improvement lias 
lioeii especially shown in the changes which 
lmvo been introduced in the course of edu¬ 
cation, to adapt it to the requirements of 
the age."— Iiepnrt, p. 02. 

Besides this general commendation, 
many of the particular improvements 
introduced by the College authorities 
are highly approved of by the Com- 
mk'ioners. Thus, of the Knginoering 
School lla‘y say :— 

“ The foundation ami development of the 
Sibool of Civil Knginecring Js highly credit- 
able t» t In* authorities of the College; uml their 
effort* to improve the education of engineers, 
should, we think be encouraged in the way 
suggested hv Ur. Apjohn, by due weight 
being given to the diploma in the selection 
of engineers for departments of the public 
service."— ltrport y p. 42. 

Again, of the Professorships of Ma¬ 
thematics anil Natural Philosophy, 
they say:— 

“ The arrangement adopted by the Board 
with jeq>cet t«> this Prolessorbliip (that of 
Mathematics) and that of Natural Philosophy, 
requiring them to bo held by junior fellows 
without tutorships, seems to lmvo been suc¬ 
cessful in promoting a very high cultivation 
of tlie brunches »»f science to which the pro- 
fcssorshijis relate."— Report } p. 4*.*. 

The most important, we may say, 
indeed, the only part of the system of 
Trinity College with which the Com¬ 
missioners profess themselves to be 
dissatisfied, is the mode of distributing 
the income which tho junior fellows 
derive from tuition. Our readers are 
probably aware that the sum paid by 
each student under the head of tuition, 
is thrown into a common fund, which is 
subsequently divided among the"entirc 
body of tutors, according to fixed pro¬ 
portions, regulated entirely by senio¬ 
rity, and that the sum received by each 
individual tutor does not in any way 
depend upon tho number of pupils 
which he may happen to hold. To this 
arrangement, which is familiarly known 
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by the name of the Tutorial System, 
tho Commissioners object, that it tends 
to damp individual exertion—affording 
an amount of encouragement to indo¬ 
lence which some, at least, among the 
tutors will certainly avail themselves of. 
If a man knows that his own income 
depends upon his own exertions, lie 
has a strong and obvious inducement 
to increased care and activity. But if 
he finds that, instead of reaping tho 
entire fruit of such increased lubour, 
he would only receive a very small part 
of it, and that whether he be indolent 
or active, his income will bo nearly the 
same, lie has no such inducement, and 
will probably be disposed to do U9 little 
as he can. If his exertions increase 
the number of students, he receives 
only one-nineteenth of the benefit; if 
his negligence diminishes I hem, he 
sudors but one-nineteenth‘of the mis¬ 
chief. In a word, tho tutorial sys¬ 
tem is downright Socialism, which tho 
Commissioners, as good political eco¬ 
nomists, arc bound to discourage. 

Thai lliesc objections have very con¬ 
siderable weight, it would be absurd 
to deny; they arc*, indeed, so obvious, 
that it is impossible to give the ques¬ 
tion a moment's consideration without 
perceiving them. It is quite true that 
tho tutorial system renders the income 
of each tutor to a great extent inde¬ 
pendent of his own labour ; by so 
doing, removes a strong stimulus to 
individual exertion. This is a serious 
objection. But wo need hardly, we 
suppose, remind the accomplished lo¬ 
gician who is at the head of the pre¬ 
sent Commission, that there is such a 
fallacy as the “ fallacy of objections,” 
and that before we proceed to remove 
a system against which such detects can 
be urged, we ought to be very sure 
that tho system which we propose to 
substitute, is not liable to objections 
quite us weighty. And we ought to be 
doubly cautious if we know before¬ 
hand, from the nature of tho case, that 
the objects which it is proposed to 
attain are, to a certain extent incon¬ 
sistent with each other; and that, 
therefore, it is impossible to devise any 
System which shall be even theoretically 
perfect. A judicious legislator would, 
in such a ease, be very unwilling to 
destroy an arrangement which has in 
the main worked well, knowing, as he 
does, that he can but replace it by 
another, which must be imperfect, and 


which is, besides, untried. Let us 
consider how far these principles are 
applicable to the case before us. 

If we desire to give efficacy to a 
system of education, or to any other 
system which is to be carried on by 
human instruments, we must endea¬ 
vour to secure two great requisites, 
namely—in the first place, such ft divi¬ 
sion of labour as will give to each 
workman the task for which ho is best 
fitted; and secondly, such an induce¬ 
ment to individual exertion, as will 
cause him to use his best efforts in tho 
performance of his allotted task. When 
the nature of the case allows both these 
principles to be carried out to their 
fullest extent, tho task of legislation is 
comparatively an eaFy one. And in 
such a case, it would be a valid objec¬ 
tion to an v existing or proposed system, 
that either principle had not been carried 
out ns far as it might have been. But 
it may sometimes happen, that in tho 
cose for which we have to legislate, 
these principles are to some extent an¬ 
tagonistic. Dealing with facts ns wo 
find them, wc may be unable to make 
the reward of each workman pro-. 
jMjrtioned to his individual exertions 
without so far giving up the division of 
labour as to render the system inope¬ 
rative. And in such a case, it would 
be a hopeless task to devise any system 
against which strong, nay, unanswer¬ 
able objections might not be urged. 

Now, this antagonism between the 
principle of competition and that of 
division of labour, will exist in every 
case in which it is necessary to exe¬ 
cute several different tasks with a li¬ 
mited number of hands. For it is 
essential, as every one knows, to tho 
development of the principle of com- 
jielition, that there should be a number 
of men able ami willing to undertake 
the same task. We speak of competi¬ 
tion lictween two carpenters or two 
physicians; but it would be absurd to 
talk of the competition between a car- 

punter and a blacksmith, or between a. 

doctor and an attorney. Now, if wo 
have a variety of different works to he 
done, and but a small number of men 
to do them, it is quite plain that wo 
cannot devote several men to the same 
work without also requiring each man 
to execute a number of different works, 
and thus sacrificing the principle of 
division of labour. If we were desired 
to frame rules for a colony of a dozen 
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individuals, it would be “ open to us,” 
to use the parliamentary phrase, “ to 
adopt one of two courses.** We might 
either defend the principle of competi¬ 
tion, by requiring each of our colonists 
to learn a dozen different trades, and 
to work successively as a mason, a car¬ 
penter, a blacksmith, &c.; or wc might 
devote each individual to a single 
trade, thus giving him, in his own line, 
a practical monopoly. The choice be¬ 
tween these alternatives is hardly doubt¬ 
ful. But we dwell too long upon a 
point so obvious. 

Now it is not one whit more absurd 
to think that one mail could practise 
successfully all the trades and profes¬ 
sions required by a young colony, than 
to expect a single tutor to give effi¬ 
cient instruction in the several depart¬ 
ments of the vast ami varied tystem, 
to which we in the nineteenth century 
^ive the name of university education. 
To suppose it possible that the same 
man could give efficient lectures each 
day in cl:is.-ics, metaphysics, ethics, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, che¬ 
mistry, &e., lectures too which should 
be useful to the highest class of stu¬ 
dents, without being unintelligible to 
the lowest, is a simple absimlily. No 
man ever did or could perform such 
a task. Indeed the Commissioners 
themselves admit this. Thus in their 
lleport (pp. 13, 10) they nay :— 

“ TYe cannot recommend a return to the 
old system. It is for a tutor tn 

give adequate instruelim to his pupils in oil 
the subjects for which lectures arc n«*\v pro¬ 
vided. If he had pupils studying all these 
subjects, it might, ns the junior fellows state, 
impose upon him the necessity of lecturing for 
upwards of twelve hours dully. If further 
improvements were introduced into the 
umlergiadunte course, the diilicalty would 
be increased. In short, division of labour 
in lecturing seems to be essential to all 
progress in developing a complete system of 
education.’ 7 

At the same time they think that— 

“ The present tutorial system errs on the 
other side, and takes away every inducement 
to a fellow to discharge the duties of a tutor 
in a milliner »jtislACtory to the pup! or hid 
parents Under it the emoluments and po¬ 
sition of a junior fellow are altogether inde¬ 
pendent of his diligence, learning, nr other 
qualifications. The indolent an I the active 
aro reduced to the same level, ftnd it U stated 
that pareuts complain that the interest which 


the tutor formerly felt in his pupils* welfare 
ha9 been lessened. For the*^ reasons—al¬ 
though we belii ve tho general quality of the 
instruction given to the etudents by the - pub¬ 
lic lectures has been considerably improved— 
wo cannot advise your Majesty to establish 
the preseut tutorial system by royal statute.” 

The objection here urged is, a3 we 
have said before, obvious. Let us see 
Low the Commissioners propose to 
remedy it. They recommend (pp. 
IG, 17) 

41 That the fees payable to tutor* should 
be divided into four parts ; that one fourth 
should be payable to i nch tutor by his own 
pupils, ami that flu; tutors should be pro¬ 
hibited from niukiug any regulations as to 
thin portion of the h-o. That the other three- 
fouitliA should he thrown into a common 
fund, to le distributed according to some 
Kvsloni to be settled by the bourd and visi¬ 
tors, for lho endowment of professorships, 
lectureships, and ox j mineral)} |W, to which 
the junior fellows should alone be eligible/’ 

In fact, if wc understand them 
rightly, the Commissioners recommend 
that the task of education shall no 
longer be entrusted to the tutors us 
such, but to a number of professors 
and lecturers, and that the duty of tho 
tutor shall be limited to transacting the 
college business of W < pupils, writing 
to their naivnts, and in general 44 tak¬ 
ing an iSbrest in their welfare." Now, 
with respect to tho professorial part of 
this arrangement, it is manifestly open 
to the Ycry same objections which tho 
Commissioners have urged against the 
present tutorial system. So far as emo¬ 
lument is concerned, the professor who 
i» paid out of a common fund has no 
greater inducement to exertion than 
the tutor. 

The indolent tutor under the present 
system would be an indolent professor 
under the proposed system—discharg¬ 
ing his duty with enough of formal cor¬ 
rectness to escape official censure, and 
doing no more. In the means of com¬ 
pelling the lecturer to do his duty, wero 
that possible, the tutorial committee, 
who have the power of imposing fines, 
which, in a great many cases, would 
amount to confiscation, are quite equal 
to the college officer. In moral influ¬ 
ence, the only agent which is in the 
present case real lye fleet ivc, they are im¬ 
measurably superior. They are elected 
by the tutors themselves, not imposed 
by any external power; they are men 
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distinguished by the zeal and efficiency 
with wilich they discharge their own 
duties, and having, therefore, a fair 
right to demand similar exertions from 
others. Lastly—and this is a conside¬ 
ration of no small weight—they are in 
general men who are themselves losers 
by the present division of the tutorial 
income. The negligent professor, who 
disregards the admonition of his college 
superior, will perhaps feel a twinge for 
his rebellion against constituted autho¬ 
rity ; but t be negligent tutor who dis¬ 
regards the committee, knows that he 
is setting at nought the reasonable 
commands of men to whom he owe* 
the bread that he cats — that, by his 
indolence, ho is doing wlmt lie can 
to bring poverty upou those who are 
willing io share with him the fruits of 
their industry. A fooling more gall¬ 
ing to any honourable mind it is impos¬ 
sible to conceive. With* regard, there¬ 
fore, to the professorial part of the 
Commissioners’ plan, wo can only re¬ 
gard it as a spoiled edition of the pre¬ 
sent tutorial system. As for the mode 
in which they propose to allocate the 
remaining fourth of the tutorial income, 
it is sufficient to say that it would bt ing 
back, in an aggravated form, all the 
disreputable practices so much com¬ 
plained of under the former system.* 
We say, in an aggravated form ; for it 
must be remembered that the lirst part 
of the arrangement, by which it is pro¬ 
posed to confide the task of education, 
not to tutors, but to professors, deprives 
the junior fellow of the most honourable 
means of distinguishing himself as a 
tutor, and therefore makes it the more 
necessary for him to have recourse to 
the other and less honourable agencies 
alluded to. 

The advantages of the tutorial sys¬ 
tem as a system of education arc so 
obvious, that its opponeuts are obliged 
to have recourse to lamentations over 
the decay of a certain friendly feeling 
between tutor and pupil, which they 
assert to have existen formerly in much 
greater strength than at present, fos¬ 
tered, as they sa.y, by the dependence 


of the tutor on his pupils for his in¬ 
come. This feeling, so produced, the 
Provost states to have been u profitable 
for reproof and for correction ” (“ Sug¬ 
gestions,” p. 291) ; and he appears to 
think that it lias declined under the 
present arrangement. When a com¬ 
petent witness makes an assertion as 
to a matter of fact, it is difficult to 
contradict him; but if it be so, we must 
confess that our metaphysics are com¬ 
pletely at fault. That a man who de¬ 
pends upon another for his support 
should, by that very dependence , be dis¬ 
posed to act the part of the fearless 
friend described by the Provost—watch¬ 
ful to detect laults, and courageous to 
reprove them, ready to exhort his 
pupil to unpalatable duty, not anxious 
to screen him from deserved censure— 
does apj»ear so much at variance with 
the ordinary principles of human na¬ 
ture, that we find it exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to believe it, even upon the Pro¬ 
vost's authority. If it was so, we can 
only regard the tutor of his time ns 
one of those rare ethical curiosities 
whose return can hardly be expected, 
and in legislation should certainly not 
be reckoned on. That this dependence 
of the tutor on his pupil would induce 
the former lo exert himself to acquire 
popularity wc fully believe, and with 
our reader’s permission wc shall quote 
from the evidence before us a passage 
which we think to be a fair description 
of the manner in which this anxiety 
would operate:— 

“The most effective way to ^in |>opula- 
rity with a large-, and not the most deserv¬ 
ing portion of 0110‘s pupils is, never to cau¬ 
tion them at Term examinations, or refuse 
them credit for the Term lectures ; to inter¬ 
cede openly for them when in danger of in¬ 
curring the censure of other examiners or 
lecturers; and if unsuccessful in such efforts 
on their behalf, lo condemn unspnringly the 
act of the offending examiner or lecturer. It 
is plain that such conduct would greatly 
lower the character of the examinations and 
lectures; and it is also pluiu that tlio in¬ 
ducements to it would be much greater under 
the proposed plan than they ure now. Si- 


* The evidence of the Provost, who id not friendly to the present system, maybe quoted ns 
bearing on this point:—“The number of pupils under a tutor very often depended upon the 
extent of his connexions—upon bis habits of life, as leading him inoic into society—the ex¬ 
tent of his acquaintance with schoolmasters throughout the country ; and, in times of political 
excitement, his conspicnousnesa and forwardness in taking a part in political movement.*'. 
These influential causes being irrespective of a fellow’s merits as a tutor, made the distribu¬ 
tion of pupils often very unsuitable.”— Suggestions, p. 290 . 
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mlkr remarks apply to other means by 
which a tutor may gain popularity among 
bis pupils, such aa procuring their exemp¬ 
tion by some excuse or other from all trou¬ 
blesome duties; obtaining for them remis¬ 
sion from all punishments; and in tine, 
acting towards them on all occasions the 
part of an advocate, rather than that of a 
judicious friend and adviser.”*— Correspon¬ 
dence, pp. 380, 381. 

We nro not friendly to any interfe¬ 
rence with the tutorial system. We 
object to such interference as a ha¬ 
zardous experiment—as the destruction 
of an arrangement which has confess¬ 
edly worked vast benefit, to replace 
it by another, untried, necessarily im¬ 
perfect, having the weakness of the 
tutorial system without its strength. 
We object to such interference, be¬ 
cause the system which l-ho Commis¬ 
sioners desire to remove is supported 
by those whose testimony is rendered 
valuable by long experience in the task 
of education — doubly viduable liy the 
fact, that they are pecuniary losers by 
the present mode of dividing the tu¬ 
torial income.t Lastly, we object to 
such interference, because we believe 
that any attempt to revive, even par¬ 
tially, the old system, would introduce 
all the favouritism and jealousies which 
existed once, and which'are now ex¬ 
tinct, not because men are better, but 
because the temptation which brought 
these fouling* into life has passed away. 

Wcliavc, in the next place, to direct 
the attention of our readers to a point 
of paramount importance in the eyes 
of all tho^e who, like ourselves, value 
the prosperity of the Established 
Church of Great Britain and Irelaud— 
we mean the prcqxml to oj»en the 
Divinity school to persons who are not 
students of Trinity College. That the 
rapid advance made by this school 
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within the last ^twenty years, jts ad¬ 
mirable system of teaching, its high 
and deserved reputation, should have 
excited, in the friends of other insti¬ 
tutions, a desire to obtain for them a 
Bhare of these advantages, is, of course, 
hut natural; and accordingly we 
find, that us early as February, 1852, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Commissioners, 
urging upon them the propriety of ad¬ 
mitting graduates of the Queen’s Uni¬ 
versity to tho privileges of attending 
tlie Divinity lectures, and obtaining 
the Divinity Testimonium of the 
University of Dublin. As the par¬ 
ticular plan suggested by the Bishop 
has not been approved of by the Com¬ 
missioners, it is not necessary that wc 
should comment upon it at any length. 
But our readers will, perhaps, be sur- 

E ri>ed to learn that a prelate of the 
Established Church lias seriously pro- 
>osed that the Board of Trinity Col- 
ege shall accept the lectures of tho 
dean of residences (an officer whose 
duties somewhat resemble those of the 
junior dean in Trinity College) sis an 
equivalent for one-half of the Divinity 
course, together with nil the preli¬ 
minary religious education in the shape 
of catechetical lectures, term exami¬ 
nations, .and lectures in ethics, evi¬ 
dences of ChrLiiauity, &c., which they 
require their own students to receive. 
Wc were at first disposed to regard this 
proposal as a grave joke or hoax, iu- 
tended to try the tempers of the re¬ 
verend gentlemen who were called on 
to accede to it; but, upon reflection, wo 
really believe that his lordship is in 
earnest, and that he seriously con¬ 
siders the lectures of the dean of 
residences to be equal in value to 
tlie various lectures and examina¬ 
tions to which we have referred. 
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•* The Provost (“Suggestions,” p. 290) appears to think that the dependence of the tutor on 
his pupils for bis income generated between them a aperies of parental feeling. As it is or- 
dinarily tho parent who Bupporta the child, tliis analogy seems to imply that under tlie 
former system the tutor felt aa though ho were the son of his entire chamber. A curious and 
complicated sensation. 

f Thu Bishop of Cork (“ Correspondence,” p. 382) is disposed to assign little weight to the 
opinions of the tutorial committee, bf cause they are pecuniary losers by the system which 
they recommend. Ik 9ccuia to regard them as specimens of a class of men so disinterested as 
to “ lean against the evidence that would make for their private interests.” If the existence 
of this class be with the bishop a matter of experience, we cannot, of course, contradict him, 
although to our limited intelligence it seems sufficiently startling. We can imagiue that a 
man may support a had system because lie gains by it, or a good one although ho loses by 
it; but that any one out of bedlam should advocate a measure injurious to tho public, because 
it is also injurious to bimsolf, is, we should have thonght, new to psychology. 
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As, however, the Board of Trinity 
College have been (very stupidly) un¬ 
able to perceive the truth of this 
equation, and as the Bishop seems to 
apprehend that this obstinacy on their 
part may oblige him to admit into the 
ministry imperfectly-educated candi¬ 
dates, wc trust that his lordship will 
pardon us if we venture, with all be¬ 
coming modesty, to lay before him a 
proposal of our own. This we do with 
the more confidence, because, although 
we cull the proposal ours, it is in fact 
a very obvious deduction from a 
principle laid down by the Bishop 
himself. We frankly admit that our 
share in the discovery (we can call it 
nothing less) is purely arithmetical. 
Lot us see how the matter statute. The 
Bishop of Down and Connor is anxious 
to provide efficient theological instruc¬ 
tion for tliq. graduates of iho Queen’s 
University. Trinity College is so 
bigotodly attached to her own system, 
that idle refuses to accept his estimate 
of the theological instruction already 
given in the new colleges. Very 
disgraceful to Trinity College, cer¬ 
tainly ; but wc do not see why it 
should cause any perplexity to the 
Bishon. Why not extend the ad¬ 
mirable machinery which the Queen’s 
Colleges already possess? Why nut 
have two deans of residences? It is 

S lain that this will more than effect the 
^shop's ob ject ; for, if the lectures of 
one dean of residences be equal to half 
the divinity course of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, plus all tho instruction given to 
her undergraduates in the Scriptures, 
ethics, ovideuces, &c., il follows from 
the everlasting laws of Cocker, that the 
lectures of two deans of residences will 
be equal to the entire divinity course, 
plus double, the amount of instruction 

S ’ven by Trinity College in ethics, 
c., as aforesaid. Thus, as our readers 
will perceive, tho new divinity school 
would not only be as good as that of 
Trinity College, but would have, in 
fact, a very considerable balance in its 
favour. Neither is the plan which 
we propose altogether unsupported by 
precedent. Trinity College has a se¬ 
nior and junior dean : why should not 
the Queen's Colleges have the same ? 
Besides, as deans of residences receive 
no salary, the development of this fer¬ 
tile conception would not cost one 
farthing. 

We have thus ventured to present to 


the Bishop, a scheme deduced by com¬ 
mon arithmetic from his own princi¬ 
ples—simple, efficacious, cheap—which 
will enable him, at the same time, and 
without the outlay of a shilling, to pro¬ 
vide fur the graduates of tho Queen's 
University all, and more than all, that* 1 
be now requires, and to punish Trinity 
College fur her stupid and presump¬ 
tuous bigotry. What could his lord- 
ship desire more ? In fact, tho merits 
of this plan are so obvious, that wo 
cannot believe that a man of his lord- 
ship’s acuteness should have failed to 
discover it. Why, then, did he hesi¬ 
tate to carry it. into execution ? Could 
it have been that his lordship doubted 
the truth of his own principles?—or 
that he felt a twin go of compassion for 
the besotted and eclipse-doomed Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin V Surely it could 
not have been, that what his lordship 
sought from Trinity College was, not 
Divinity vrlucution , but the Divinity 
Testimonium , and that, provided ho 
could obtain the Hall mark, he waa 
careless whether the article itself waa 
gold or pewter. 

Passing, however, from tho bishop’s 
proposal, which 1ms disturbed our 
wonted gravity, we come to con¬ 
sider a more important document, 
namely, the recommendation of the 
Commissioners. After effecting a con¬ 
siderable reduction in tho bishop's 
estimate of deans of residences by 
the expressed opinion, that “ it cun 
hardly be expected that the lectures 
of the deans of residences will be¬ 
come more than equivalent to tho 
catechetical lectures or examinations 
in Trinity College" (“Report," p. 
27), they recommend “ that gradu¬ 
ates of the Queen’s University, who 
are recommended by the bishop, in 
whose diocese tho Queen’s College,• 
where they have been educated is situ¬ 
ated, should Imve an opportunity of 
pursuing theological studies in tho 
Divinity school of the Dublin Uni¬ 
versity, and should be entitled to re- 
ceive such certificate as the Board 
might think proper to give of their 
having completed the two years'course 
in Divinity” {Ibid). The objection 
made by the Board, “ that a certificate 
given by the College, in connexion with 
the Divinity courses, must convey the 
judgment of the governing body of the 
College respecting the completeness of 
the education received by the person 
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obtaining the certificate—its complete¬ 
ness in artibus , as well as in sancta 
theologia ”—they propose to obviate, 
by establishing two classes of certifi¬ 
cates; one, the present testimonium, to 
be given only to those who have gra¬ 
duated in the University of Dublin; 
and another, differing from the testi¬ 
monium in form, to bo given to gra¬ 
duates of the Queen's University. This 
recommendation is undoubtedly free 
from the obvious objections which may 
be made to the proposal of the Dishop 
of Down. It does not attach the same 
absurd over-estimate to the lectures of 
the deans of residences, nor does it 
require Trinity College to state that a 
year passed in attendance upon lec¬ 
tures, of which she knows nothing, has 
been passed in the sedulous study of 
theology. Neither does the recom¬ 
mendation ol the Commissioners, pro¬ 
fessedly at least, require Trinity Col¬ 
lege to place I ho graduates of the Queen's 
University upon n par with her own 
students. Still it appears to us that 
this proposal, under any form, is open 
to very grave objection, and we have 
the less scruple in expressing our dis¬ 
sent from il, because upon this point 
the Commissioners themselves arc not 
unanimous. Mr. Cooper has not only 
refused to agree to the recommendation 
of his colleagues, but has thought it 
right to place on record his disapproval 
of it, and the reasons upon which that 
disapproval is founded. These reasons, 
which appear to us to possess very 
greut weight, arc as follows:— 

14 1. That in the art 8th and 9th VI< L, 
c. 6tf, establishing the Queen’s (Alleges in 
Ireland, no ullnsion what.-ver is made to the 
University of Dublin or Trinity College; and 
that, in the patents of incorporation of the 
Queen's Coilogos, it is stated that thoy are to 
Ik- established 4 for students in arts, law, 
physic, and other useful learning,’ and ex¬ 
cluding the duty that th • students 4 ad col n- 
dam virtnton ct rcligionem adjuveiitur/ as 
in the charter of the Dublin University, thus 
showing that no connexion was contemplated 
between the Queen's University and the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin. 

“ 2. That I do not conceive that, under 
tlio terms of our commission, wc huve any 
authority to recommend changes not strictly 
within tlic limit of thu *s?nt-\ discipline, aud 
revenue* of the University of Dublin, aud 
thu College of the Iloly and Undivided Tri¬ 
nity therein, and of uli anti singular tlic col¬ 
leges ami schools iu said university.’ 

“ 8. That should 1 be in error iu mv 


cond objection, I do not think it prudent, nor 
conducive to the welfare of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, that two 
distinct classes of candidates for the ministry 
should issue from the Dublin University.”— 
Jiejtort, p. 28. 


With regard to the first two of Mr. 
Cooper's reasons, wc shall content our¬ 
selves with briefly expressing our con¬ 
currence in them. Wc believe that 
this recommendation is inconsistent 
with the principles upon which the 
Queen's Colleges were founded, and 
that it does not fall within the proper 
province of the University Commission. 
But nil hough we billy admit the truth 
and importance of these reasons, they 
an*, of course, very inferior in general 
interest to the third. The public are 
more likely to inquire whether the re¬ 
commendation itself be good, than 
whether it be consistent with the prin¬ 
ciples of any other institution, or whe¬ 
ther the < Commissioners had any right to 
make it. Nor is it desirable that so 
grave a question should be discussed 
uj>on grounds which have even the ap¬ 
pearance of technicality, Ilut we dis¬ 
sent from the recommendation of the 
Cominiwonew, localise wc think, with 
Mr. Cooper, that it is prejudicial to 
the welfare of the Established Church, 
and because we think further, that it 
is unjust to the University of Dublin. 

We have not the slightest inclination 
to undervalue the system of teaching 
pursued in the Queen’s Colleges, or to 
think lightly of the benefit which the 
country may derive from their institu¬ 
tion. We believe that they are cal¬ 
culated to serve many important pur¬ 
poses, and we wish them every success 
ju so doing; but we candidly confess 
that we do not think the education of 
the clergy to be one of the ends, to the 
accomplishment of which their system 
can be very successfully directed; and 
believing, as we do, with Mr. Cooper, 
that it was no part of their original 
design, we cannot view the reservation 
which we have made as in any respect 
a censure. It is not necessary to con¬ 
sider whether tho education given at 
the Queen's Colleges be or be not, on 
the whole, inferior to that given in 
Trinity College. Perhaps we may have 
our own opinions on that point; but 
having the tear of the Bishop of Down 
and Connor beforo our eyes, we shall 
not bringphis lordship’s wrath upon our 
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heads by any “unmerited” or “un¬ 
provoked observations."— Correspon¬ 
dence , p. 373. 

It is sufficient that the education is 
different , and it may therefore be rea¬ 
sonably expected that it will not bo 
found equally well adapted to everyone 
of the ends which Trinity College pro¬ 
fesses to carryout. Thus in the Queen's 
University a degree may be obtained 
by a person who never saw a Bible, who 
never heard of such a thing as moral 
philosophy, and with whom Christiani¬ 
ty, nay, Theism itself arc, not exactly 
“open questions," but questions about 
which lie has never thought at all. Kay 
more, if ho be unfortunately encum¬ 
bered with any information on those 
subjocts, the degree examination in 
the Queen’s Uuiversity affords him no 
opportunity for making use of it. 

We do not censure this arrangement, 
which, so far at least as regards the 
knowledge essential to the obtaining 
a decree, was rendered necessary by 
the circumstances of the case ; but, be¬ 
tween a system which renders a certain 
amount of religious knowledge neces¬ 
sary, and another which renders that 
knowledge useless , to the attainment of 
a degree, there can be, wo suppose, but 
little difficulty of choice as to the fit¬ 
test school for the education of a 
Christian minister. Without, there¬ 
fore, instituting any general compari¬ 
son between the system of the Queen's 
University and that of the University 
of Dublin, we say without hesitation 
that, considered as the ground¬ 
work of a clerical education, the 
undergraduate courso of the former 
is decidedly inferior to that of the 
latter; and for this reason, we think 
that the recommendation of the Com¬ 
missioners is open to the objection 
urged by the Board against the pro¬ 
posal of the Bishop of Down:— 

“If we agreo to such a proposal, we 
should become instrumental in sending forth 
a class of students who had received an edu¬ 
cation very inferior to that now given."— 
Correspondence , p. 366. 

Again, we have said that the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commissioners is 
unjust to the Uuiversity of Dublin; 
for it, in fact, requires them to give up 
a large portion of the inducement 
which the^ now offer to the student to 
receive his education in Trinity Col¬ 
lege. The existence of some such 


argument was probably present to the 
mind of the Bishop of Down, when lie 
insisted upon the point, that the 
Queen’s University was “ established, 
not in the spirit of rivalry, but as a 

handmaid,” &c_ Correspondence , p. 

3(54. 

We do not know what precise mean¬ 
ing the Bishop al(aches to the word 
“rivalry,” but if he means to assert , 
that there is no competition between 
two institutions whose ditties are to a 
great extent identical, and whose in¬ 
come depends verv largely upon the 
inauncr in which those duties are per¬ 
formed, wo must take leave to tell his 
lordship that such a principle is opposed 
to the very alphabet of economical 
science. There must be such competi¬ 
tion, and it would be very injurious 
indeed to the public if then* were not; 
and such being the cast*, it is mani¬ 
festly unjust to compel one institution 
to share with another, advantages 
acquired by long years of unremitting 
exertion. Trinity College claims no 
monopoly of education; but she may 
object, and fairly object, to a change 
which would oblige her to share with 
an institution of yesterday the reputa¬ 
tion which the labours of three hundred 
years have conforrfcd upon her. 

In treating of the law school of 
Dublin, the Commissioners have made 
a recommendation in which we most 
heartily concur—namely, that the .act 
of Parliament which requires candi- 
didates for admission to the Irish Bar 
to keep terms in London, should be 
repealed (“Report,” pp. 31, 94). This 
recommendation! appears to have been 
adopted at the "suggestion of a com¬ 
mittee of the Board, and has the 
sanction of the Right Hon. Francis 
Blackburne, Dr. Longfield, and Dr. 
Anster. That the act referred to 
occasions to the Irish law student a 
large expenditure of time and money, 
which might be more profitably be¬ 
stowed, and thus interferes most inju¬ 
riously with the formation of an effi¬ 
cient Law School in Dublin, seems to 
be denied by nobody. One, and only 
one argument has been, as far as we 
are aware, urged in defence of it. 
This we give in the words of the 
Provost, who seems to consider It 
decisive against the repoal of the 
existing law 

“ One change I should deprecate, namely, 
the making the professional law education 
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here independent of attendances at the. of-. 
flees and the Inns of Court In England, 
finch a measure would tend most seriously 
to keep tlie two countries separate,”— Suggtz- 
Uou8 1 p. 292, 

With respect to this argument, we 
have merely to say that the Provost 
entirely misstates the effect which 
such a change would have. The ten¬ 
dency of tho measure recommended 
by the Commissioners would be, wc 
readily admit, to keep the Bar of this 
country distinct from that of England. 
Docs the Provost wish to amalgamates 
them ? Is he one of those who would 
approve of a transference of our su¬ 
perior courts to Westminster—or, re¬ 
taining the courts, would ho centralise 
the benchers, and give to one authority 
(in London of course) the right of ad¬ 
mitting candidates to practise at either 
bar ? Wc trust not. Rut if he docs 
not advocate either of these most ruinous 
measures, what becomes of the force 
of his argument ? For, as long as tho 
Bar in Ireland is distinct front the Bar 
in England, there is no more reason 
that the Irish law-student should keep 
terms in London, than that the Eng¬ 
lish law-student should bo compelled 
to devour a certain quantity of beef 
and mutton in llenrietta-strcct. And 
the imposition of a rule upon one class 
from which the other is free, can ge¬ 
nerate no friendly union, but does, in¬ 
deed, tend to produce tho effect which 
the Provost expects from an opposite 
course, reminding, and most pain¬ 
fully, the Irish student of his own in¬ 
ferior position, distinct, yet not inde¬ 
pendent. Such a rule may indeed 
well be said u to keep tho two countries 
separate." 

Many other recommendations of 
great importance have been made by 
the Commissioners: of these, we may 
mention the proposals— 

“That the royal statutes should undergo 
a complete revision, with tho 'view of re¬ 
moving much that is obsolete, and enlarg¬ 
ing, in some respect*, the powers of the go¬ 
verning body of tho univerbity—that no dis¬ 
tinction aliduM be made between noblemen, 
fellow-commoners, and pensioners, with rc- 
spoct to the course of education required for 
tho degree of Bachelor of Art*; and that the 
general obligation to enter holy orders, now 
imposed oh fellows, should be abolished.”— 
Report, pp. 92-93.) 

With the first two of these we heartily 


concur, as indeed wc do with nearly 
all which has emanated from the Com¬ 
missioners, except where wc have ex¬ 
pressed our dissent. Obsolete laws 
admit of no defence—they are simply 
and purely mischievous. Too great 
strictness in the rules imposed upon 
an institution, is a fatal bar to im¬ 
provement ; and, with regard to dis¬ 
tinctions of rank, we think that the 
domain of science and literature should 
be governed upon principles absolutely 
republican. But the third of the re¬ 
commendations which we have enu¬ 
merated involves Questions of very 
great difficulty ; tor while we fully 
admit our dislike to any system which 
has the effect of forcing any one into 
the sacred office of the ministry, we 
caunotconccal from ourselves the stroll" 
probability that tho removal of tins 
restriction would cause very consider¬ 
able difficulties in the working of tho 
Divinity school. Perhaps these diffi¬ 
culties would bo removed, or at least 
greatly diminished by the adoption of 
another suggestion of the Commis¬ 
sioners, namely, that there should be 
established a number of septennial fel¬ 
lowships, to bo elected to after an ex¬ 
amination similar to the present, with 
one exception, namely, that a course 
of divinity should be substituted for 
tho mathematics and physics of the 
present course. Ijito this very diffi¬ 
cult question our limits will not per- 
mit us to enter, and we can only ex- 
pros? a hope that, in a matter which so 
deeply concerns not the University 
only, but also the welfare of tho Pro¬ 
testant Church, we may not have to 
regret any rash or hasty legislation. 

Before we conclude, we must make 
a few remarks upon a general tendency 
which pervades the Report before us, 
and which we cannot but regard as in¬ 
dicating a false and dangerous policy— 
wo mean, a tendency to render the 
constitution of the College and Univer¬ 
sity even more oligarchical than it is, 
in practice at least, at present. Thx$ 
tendency appears in several pas¬ 
sages of the Report; we shall quote 
one or two of the most remark¬ 
able. Wc do not lay much stress 
upon the proposal to transfer to tho 
Board the powers at present nominally 
possessed by the University Senate, in¬ 
asmuch as this transference would 
give (o the Board no power which 
they do not, in fact, possess; at the 
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same time we confess that we should 
be disposed to give to the University 
Senate a real power, which is now en¬ 
joyed by the Board ; namely, the elec¬ 
tion of the Chancellor. Any measure 
which would tend to strengthen the 
tic between the University and its for¬ 
mer alumni —a tie which is much too 
weak—would be, we think, highly be¬ 
neficial to both. Perhaps the passage 
in which the tendency to which wo 
allude appears most strongly, is the 
following. After recommending the 
abolition of the tutorial committee, 
the Commissioners say :— 

“ The businoss now performed by them 
ought, wc think, to bo performed by the 
Hoard. We have recommended that the 
senior fellows should not be eligible to pro¬ 
fessorships; we think that they should limit 
their attention to the government of the 
college. Wc think, however, that they aro 
quite able to discharge the entire of this 
dut}', and that they ought not to entrust a 
large purt of it to a voluntary committee.” 
—lie.port, p. 10. 

The policy here laid down is, we 
bavo no hesitation in saying, retro¬ 
grade and mischievous. Nothing could 
bo more fatal to the interests of educa¬ 
tion than the marked line which the 
Commissioners wish to draw between 
the governing body and the educating 
body. For the science of education is 
like every other science, essentially 
progressive. A system which was 
highly approved of in 18 * 20 , may have 
fallen into disfavour in 1840, and be 
entirely exploded in 18G0. Under 
these circumstances, it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary that among those to whom is 
entrusted the government of such au 
institution as Trinity College, there 
should be at least Fome whose daily 
practical acquaintance with the busi¬ 
ness of teaching gives them a continued 
experience, not of what education was, 
but of what it is. Such seems to have 
been the opinion of the authorities of 
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Cambridge, when they appointed a 
Board of Studies, taken from among the 
most distinguished professors and lec¬ 
turers, to preside over one of the most 
important departments of their aca¬ 
demic course. Such was the feeling 
of the English Commissioners when 
they recommended that the governing 
bodies of Oxford* and Cambridge 
should be widened either by the in¬ 
crease of the number of Boards of Stu¬ 
dies as at Cambridge, or by giving 
increased powers to the Congregation 
as at Oxford—and such is the princi- 
lo carried out, imperfectly it is true, 
y the control whicn the tutorial com¬ 
mittee exercise over undergraduate 
lectures. 

This wise and enlightened policy, 
acted on by the heads of at least ono of 
the English universities, sanctioned and 
extended by their Commissioners, and 
carried out in Trinity College, although 
neither as fully nor as directly as it 
ought to be, the Dublin Commissioners 
have thought proper to 1 * 0 veree. By pro¬ 
viding, that no professorships shall bo 
held by the senior fellows, aud thus 
taking the work of education wholly 
out of their hands, they have removed 
all jMissibility of their preserving and 
acquiring the continued experience to 
which we have alluded. At the same 
time, they propose to remove all in¬ 
terference, direct or indirect, with their 
authority, and to give them uncon-, 
trolled power over collegiate education. 

We have said “ uncontrolled wc 
may add, uncriticiscd. Every person 
familiar with the working of Trinity 
College, knows how much the pro¬ 
gressive and liberal spirit of later years 
has been due to the presence within the 
walLs of a body of men competent to 
form a sound opinion as to the acts of 
the Board, and independent enough to 
sj»ciik that opinion freely, either in cen¬ 
sure or suggestion. The position and 
income of the tutors has been hitherto 
practically subject to no interference. 


• The following passage from the Oxford" Report” is important, as showing the opinion of the 
Commissioners on this point:— “ We Iuvyc before shewn that the power oflegislut ion belonged, 
in early times, to those who were, actually engaged in giving iust ruction, and that, causes of 
a temporary nature, in a great degree, determined the Hin , cessive interventions by which the 
government of the University was reduced to a narrow oligarchy. Thore is no reason why an 
arrangement which may have been thought at one time advisable, whether from state policy 
or other motive*, should be perpetuated for ever. . . . it is anomalous that . , , 

the professor* and tutors have, as such, no right U> suggest or amend, or even discuss any 
measure, how much soever it may affect the literary and educational interests of the place.”— 
Oxford Report , pp. 11, 12. 
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They succeed to their office according 
to a fixed rule, retain it on conditions 
prescribed by law, and receive through 
their own officer an income with which 
no other person has anything to do. 
This independent position, the Com¬ 
missioners, as we liavo seen, propose to 
destroy, by placing three-fourths of the 
tutorial income at the disposal of the 
Board, to be paid by them to professors 
elected by themselves, and, wo pre¬ 
sume, removable at their discretion. 

Who can look for any free criticism 
from a body bo circumstanced ; nrnl 
what Board, not absolutely composed 
of angels, would bo likely to tolerate 
such criticism from their own depen¬ 
dents? Is there no reason to fear that 
they will use the weapon which is thus 
put into their hands, to terminate bo 
unpleasant a discipline—“ ut si quis 
xncinorem libertatis voceiii ant in seua- 
tu, aut in populo misisset, stalim virgm 
eccurcsquc ctiarn ad cctorum metum 
expedirentur." This policy, on the port 
of the Commissioners, is no mere error 
of detail or lmsty experiment. It is 
far worse ; it is a step in the wrong di¬ 
rection. 

But wc must bring these remarks to 
a close. If, iu commenting upon the 
changes which the Commissioners are 
desirous to introduce, we have dwelt at 
some length upon the few points in 


which we think them to be wrong, 
passing hastily by the very great ma¬ 
jority, in which they are undoubtedly 
right, it is because we believe that the 
welfare of the Established Church, and 
the general interests of education, 
will be deeply affected by all that con¬ 
cerns the Divinity school, the tutorial 
system, and the principles on which 
the University should be governed. 
And there is another reason. The Uni¬ 
versity Commissioners require no aid 
from us. There is but little danger 
that the Government or the public will 
under-otimatc recommendations which 
bear the stamp of such an authority. 
Much more is it to be dreaded that 
their opinion should overbear the truth 
where they arc wrong,' than fail to en¬ 
force it where they are right. And, 
indeed, many of the recommendations 
belonging to the latter class are of such 
obvious utility, that they scarcely re¬ 
quire or admit of discussion. 

That many of these recommenda¬ 
tions will be carried into effect, we hopo 
ami believe. But wc have ventured to 
point out some, less perhaps in number 
than in importance, from which, with 
all respect for their illustrious authors, 
wc should only expect detriment—to tho 
University, to the interests of educa¬ 
tion, and to the welfare of our common 
country. 


* If they be not so removable, the check over the indolent professor will bo much Am than 
the present check over tho indolent tutor. 
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THE CROWN MATRIMONIAL OF FRANCE. 


For upwards of sixty years lias France 
exhibited to the world the spectacle of 
a phantasmagoria — wild, fitful, and 
incoherent as a nightmare, dream. The 
horrible and the pathetic mingled with 
the grotesque; tilings incongruous and 
unexpected succeeding each other with 
transformations ns rapid as legerde¬ 
main ; massacres and festivals; mise¬ 
ries and orgies ; reckless license and 
stringent despotism ; strange visions 
of murdered sovereigns, and epheme¬ 
ral consuls and dictators. Dynasties 
changing like the slides in a magic¬ 
ian tern ; an emperor rising from the 
chaos of revolut ion, as from a surging 
sea.; sinking, re-appearing, then again 
sinking. A long-guarded captive seat¬ 
ing himself on the throne of his captor; 
a I Republic with the anomaly of j ht/ua- 
lity for its mutln, and a P//Ve-J 'resi¬ 
dent at its head ; and Absolutism 
established in honour of Liberty and 
Fraternity . 

Party colours glance on ihe sight 
like, the tints of a quick-shaken kaleidos¬ 
cope ; the white of the Bourbon lilies, 
ami the blue of the Napoleon violets; 
imperial purple, tri-coloured cockades, 
and lied .Republicanism. Another 
shake of the kaleidoseojK', and agaiu 
tlie purple predominates. But the 
present resume of the empire lias not 
the prestige of its original, whuse birth 
was heralded by glittering trophies, 
and the exciting strains of martial 
music. No t Here is an empire cre¬ 
ated by slight of hand amid no prouder 
minstrelsy than that of the violins of 
fetes. 

With a new slide of the magic-lan¬ 
tern we behold an imperial wedding, 
surpassing in brilliant externals even 
the nuptials of the Napoleon and Maria 
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Louisa. But the bridegroom is not 
Napoleon the Great, nor is the bride 
a daughter of the Cicsnrs. We. must 
give the bridegroom due credit for 
proving that he still possesses some 
freshness of fouling, not yet wholly 
scared by coups d'etat and diplomacy, 
and that he amiably prefers (for thu 
time, at least) domestic aflbclion to 
self-interest and expediency. But how 
long will he be permitted by the most 
changeable, the most uncertain people 
on earth, to enjo) his love-match in 
peace? With the populace it may bo 
acceptable., so long as it gives them 
pageants to “ assist " at, to gaze upon, 
and to talk about; but the alliance of 
an eiiqKTor of Franco with a Spanish 
countess, the subject of another so¬ 
vereign, is not glorious enough for the 
Ollier classes, who an*, really aristo¬ 
cratic in their hearts, notwithstanding 
occasionally shovt freaks of democracy. 
Republican governments have never 
governed the French; they are only 
impressed by the opposites of demo¬ 
cracy, by the prestige of rank, titles, 
and distinction. Louis XIV"., a far 
more mighty sovereign than Napo¬ 
leon III., and who, on his firmly es¬ 
tablished throne, was servilelv wor¬ 
ship] Hid as the “ Grand Monarquc 
never dared to avow his clandestine 
marriage with Madame de Maintenon. 
Napoleon I- showed how well Ac under¬ 
stood the genius of the French people, 
when he replaced bis really beloved 
Josephine by the daughter of an em¬ 
peror, and required his brother Jerome 
to put away his first wife, Miss Patter¬ 
son, for a German princess. 

Louis Napoleon himself* seems to 
have had his misgivings as to the ef¬ 
fect the step he eon tern [dated would 
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have on the mind of the nation ; and 
the fall of the French funds, from the 
time the marriage came on the tapis , 
was full of significance. Instead of 
following the usual example of mo- 
narchs, and simply announcing his in¬ 
tended marriage, he proceeded to make 
his notification a piece justificative, full 
of explanations a#d apologies, in which 
his anxiety betrayed him into inconsis¬ 
tencies and errors of judgment. At 
variance with his hereditary pretensions 
as Napoleon III., he rejoiced in 
tho character of parvenu , and then 
boasted the “high birth" of his con¬ 
sort. He endeavoured to frame his 
speech, as though he had taken for his 
text Ovid’s maxim— 

" Non ben« coaveniunt nec In una ft*)o moranlur 
Majcitiu et Amor." 

— Metam. lib. il. 846. 

Yet ho has laboured to overload love 
with the most far-fetched and dazzling 
majesty. He complacently instanced his 
grandmother, Josephine, as beloved by 
France, though not of royal blood; 
seemingly oblivious that Napoleon I. 
had not stooped from the throne to 
raise her (she had been his wife ere 
men dreamed of him as a monnrch)— 
and that his policy soon compelled her 
to descend from tho throne, and give 
place to a prouder bride. Louis Na¬ 
poleon has promised that the Empress 
Eugenia will revive the virtues of the 
Empress Josephine: far wiser hud he 
not touched on the topic, to remind 
his bride that the reward—the earthly 
reward—of those virtues was divorce 
and a broken heart; and to remind 
his people how easily the non-royal 
wife could be moved aside, whenever 
the interests of the crown or the nation 
should require it. He who has de¬ 
clared that “ the empire is peace," 
has dropped ominous words of “the 
hour of danger," in which the good 

S iualities of his Eugenia will shine 
brth ; in contrast, be evidently meant, 
with the incapacity and selfishness of 
Maria Louisa, when France was invaded 
by the allies; but how utterly dis¬ 
tasteful to the French public must 
that ill-judged reminder be! He 
spoke, in his ante-nuptial speech, of 
the unhappy fates of the illustrious 
ladies who had worn the crown of 
France—a suggestive theme, in which 
we arc about to follow his lead; but 
from his lips the subject seemed pecu¬ 
liarly ill-chosen and ill-timed. Verily, 
his Imperial Majesty has been singu¬ 


larly infelicitous in his selection of 
topics. In every country of Europe 
there are still men whose hearts can 
respond to the sentiment— 

"Dale* ct decorum e«t pro p atria mori."— Hor. 

Such men would have esteemed it more 
judicious to have avoided any mention 
of the deceased father of Eugenia dc 
Montijo, than to have announced him 
as one who, in the struggle of Spain 
for independence, fought against his 
own countrymen, and with the invaders 
of his native land. The unnecessary 
allusion to tho bereaved Duchess of 
Orleans is in such bad taste, that to 
comment ou it would be a continuation 
of the fault. 

But we must excuse the inconsis¬ 
tencies of a man too much in love to 
see the import of all he said: and we 
must not, in common courtesy, omit 
for his bride the customary compliment 
to all brides, the expression of our 
good wishes. We wisn her happiness, 
and the more willingly for tho sake of 
the good blood in her veins—the blood 
of worthy, sagacious, and patriotic 
Scotland (derived, not from her father, 
but from her mother, a Kirkpatrick). 
May the “ canny dror>" be allowed free 
circulation through ncr heart I Yc9, 
we wish her happiness willingly, but 
very doubtfully; not because she has 
wedded a Buonaparte, for the men of 
that name have not the reputation of 
unkind husbands (even to the wives 
they repudiated), and she might be 
very happy with Louis Napoleon in 
another sphere; not meivly because 
her position is trying, and apparently 
insecure, but because she places on 
her head the crown matrimonial of 
France —a circlet with which somo dark 
fatality seems connected: for, among 
the many fair brows on which it has 
rested, there are very few that it has 
left without a blight or a wound. 

When our memory passes in review 
the royal and imperial wives of France, 
we are surprised to see how many 
have been divorced, how many broken¬ 
hearted, how many have left a disgrace¬ 
ful name behind to posterity. And 
among the smaller number, the inno¬ 
cent and the happy, how many havo 
been snatched away by a premature 
death, or have been early and sadly 
widowed. Tho crown matrimonial 
of France has been borne, by the ma¬ 
jority of its wearers, unworthily, un¬ 
happily, or too briefly. For some it 
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has been imbued, as it Fere, with a 
disfiguring stain ; for others, lined 
with sharp, cruel thorns ; for others, 
wreathed with the funereal cypress. 
If history, holding her mirror to our 
view, 

" nidi ua In the paat descry 
The Tialona of futurity,"* 

with such a histoiy of French queens 
and empresses before our eyes, it is 
but natural that good wishes for tho 
bliss of Empress Eugenia should be 
damped by doubts and fears. By 
casting with us a quick and compre¬ 
hensive glance over the memoirs of 
the royal ladies to whom we have 
alluded, tho reader will be convinced 
of the great preponderance of cares, 
crimes, and sorrows, over peace, inno¬ 
cence, and felicity, in their lives. Wo 
will commence our summary with the 
reign of Charlemagne, a9 a remarkable 
era, and sufficiently early for our pur¬ 
pose. 

Charlemagne, a. n. 768 (date of his 
accession ). 

Ilis first wife was IIermengarde 
daughter of Desiderius, King of the 
Lombards), whom he had been per¬ 
suaded by his mother, Bertha, to wed, 
contrary to his inclinations, and whom 
he divorced in two years after his ac¬ 
cession, on the pica of her ill health. 
She had the grief to sue her father 
dethroned by Charlemagne, whose 
risoncr he died. The desolate Lom- 
ard princess died in obscurity. 

The second wife, IIildecarde, a 
noble Swabian, was fair, wise, and 
good, but was calumniated by Taland, 
a half-brother of Charlemagne, who 
(in revenge for her disdain of his own 
proffered addresses) accused her of 
criminality with a foreign knight during 
the king’s expedition agaiust a Ger¬ 
man tribe. Obliged to conceal herself 
from her incensed husband, she lived 
in great poverty, till her accuser, struck 
with remorse after a dangerous illness, 
declared her innocence. Tu memory 
of her restoration to her home and 
her good fume, she founded, in Swabia, 
the Abbey of Kcmpsten ; in the annals 
of which religious nouse is written the 
history of her patience and her suffer¬ 


ing (during her concealment), and her 
noble forgiveness of her persecutor. 
But her recovered happiness was brief; 
she was snatched by death from her 
numerous children at the early age of 
twenty-six, in 784. 

Fa8trade, the third consort, daugh¬ 
ter of Baoul, Count of Franconia, so 
disgusted the people tyy her arrogance, 
that a conspiracy was formed to de¬ 
throne her husband on account of her 
influence over him. This plot, though 
abortive, caused Fa9trade much morti¬ 
fication and anxiety; and Blie died very 
young, in 794, as much hated as her 
predecessor had been lamented. 

Lctoardk, a German, the last con¬ 
sort of Charlemagne, handsome, gene¬ 
rous, and literary,t loved her husband; 
nnd to enjoy his society, usually ac¬ 
companied him to the chase. But he 
was faithless to her, choosing for his 
favourite one of the ladies of her 
train. Whatever mortification Lut- 
gardc might have felt was soon termi¬ 
nated by death. She died young and 
childless (in a. d. 800), after an union 
of little more than four years. 

Louis I. (le Debonnaire ). 814. 

Ilis first wife was IIermengarde, 
daughter oflngram, Countof Hcsbay.J 
She has left an unenviable reputation 
as cruel and despotic. When Bernard, 
a petty Italian king, who revolted 
against Louis had been conquered, 
Ilerinengarde sentenced him and his 
adherents to death; and though the 
sentence was commuted by Louis, she 
caused the eyes of Bernard to be pulled 
out, and such tortures to be inflicted 
on him, that he expired in consequence. 
She herself died soon after her victim ; 
having, however, been more fortunate 
in her lot than her predecessors, for she 
had enjoyed a peaceable wadded life 
for twenty-one years. 

Her successor J udith, daughter of 
Welf of Bavaria, was an artful and li¬ 
centious woman, whose bad conduct 
caused her step-sons (children of Her- 
mengarde), to revolt, filling the king¬ 
dom with trouble. They published her 
profligacy with Bernard (the son of her 
husband's tutor), whom she, by her in¬ 
fluence over Louis, caused to bo created 


* Quoted from the Prologue to Blands Translations from the Greek Anthology, 
f She enjoyed the friendship of the learned Alcuin (disciple of the venerable Bede), at 
whose persuasion Cburleinagne founded the University of l*ari-. 

X In the country of Liego. 
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Dtlke of Septimanie. Sho was taken 
by her step-sons, and imprisoned in a 
convent at Poicticra, and compelled to 

E renounce the vows; but was liberate 
y her husband when he had put dow 
the revolt, sho having solemnly sworn 
to her innocence. Again the young 
princes revolted; and Judith, again 
captive, was sent to Tortona, in Italy, 
and her young son Charles separated 
from her, and shut up in a monastery; 
the unfortunate Louis himself being 
confined at St. Medard; from whenco 
ho was released only on submitting to 
some very abject conditions. He re¬ 
ceived back his wife and her son, hut 
soon died of grief. Judith survived 
him but three years ; having, however, 
lived to see the murder of her favourite 
Bernard, by the hands of her son 
Charles, who stabbed him for revolt. 
She Inis left an odious name in the re¬ 
cords of history. 

Charles I. (the Bald). 840. 

He married first Hermentrude, 
daughter of Odo Count of Orleans, 
She was prudent and good, but her life 
was one of sorrow. Iler eldest 6on, 
Louis, had an*impediment in his speech; 
her second son, Charles, died young; 
her third son, Carloman, rebelling 
against his father, because the latter 
required him to becomo a monk 
against his will, was taken prisoner, 
had his eyes put out, and was impri¬ 
soned in the Abbey of Corbie. Her 
only daughter Judith, widow of Ethel- 
bald, King of England, eloped from 
court with Baldwin of Flanders, caus¬ 
ing great scandal and trouble, llcr- 
mentrude had not the consolation of 
her husband's affection; for Louis 
formed an attachment for ltichildc, 
sister of Boson, King of Provence, 
and ill-treated Ilennentrude, whom he 
sought to divorce, but found public 
opinion too strong in her favour. The 
unhappy wife died, overwhelmed with 
cares, a.d, 869, and was buried at St. 
l)enis. 

In three months after her death 
Louis married Richiij>e, who hated, 
and was hated by her stepsons, and 
fomented great disorders in tho royal 
family. Having accompanied the king 
in his expedition against the countries 
on the llhinc, on his defeat she was 




obliged to fly from Heristal in thetniddle 
of the night, without clothes or money; 
suffered great hardships, and lR 3 r -in by 




Bon8ftnd a daughter) died young. After 
her husband's death eho lived a most 
licentious life, and pillaged and fired 
houses in her Bacchanalian riotings, 
until the Bishop of Rlieims threatened 
her with excommunication unless sho 
restrained her disgraceful conduct. 

Louis II. (the Stammerer ). 870. 

Aksoarde, tho daughter of a Count 
Ilardouin, was privately wedded by 
Louis, during the lifo of his father, 
Charles tho Bald, and bore him two 
sons, Louis (afterwardsking), and Car- 
loman ; but being of an inferior rank, 
Charles compiled her husband, whom 
sho tenderly loved, to divorce her, and 
to OSJ)OUSC 

Adelaide, daughter of Count Bo- 
gou, whoso life was embittered by her 
aoubtful position : for, on the death of 
ChaiJcs the Bald, Ansgarde obtained 
from Pope John VIII. the establish¬ 
ment of her children’s* rights, because 
Charles bad not applied to the eccle¬ 
siastical power to sanction the divorce 
betweeu ner and his son Louis. Where¬ 
fore Adelaide was generally accounted 
only the concubine of Louis, and tho 
deserted Ausganle as his luwful wife. 
Adelaide, who suffered great uneasiness 
of mind, was cnctinle at the time of 
Louis’s death, in 879, and had a pos¬ 
thumous son, Charles, suruauicd the 
Simple. 

Charles III . (the Fat). 884. 

He married in 877 Kicharda, a lady 
of Scottish birth. She was esteemed 
for wisdom and virtue; but was ac¬ 
cused by her feeble-minded and cre¬ 
dulous husband of infidelity with his 
prime minister, Luitgard, Bishop of 
Vercoil. Kicharda in vain protested 
her iunocencc, offering to submit to the 
ordeals of fire and water: sho was di¬ 
vorced, and retired to a convent in 
Alsace, which sho had founded, and 
lived there ten years in retirement. 

Charles IV. (the Simple ). 893. 

The lifo of his first consort, Fre- 
derone, sister of Beuves, Bishop of 


* Her eldest eon, who reigned as Louis III., died unmarried, as did also his brother Car- 
lomaii. 
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Chalons-sur-Marne, offers nothing re¬ 
markable. She had four daughters, 
but no son; and died 918, after a mar¬ 
riage of eleven years. 

Jlis second wife was Ocina,* an 
English princess, sister of King At- 
liclslanc. Her royalty was clouded. 
Ilcr husband was dethroned by his sub¬ 
jects, and imprisoned at St. Quentin, 
whore ho died in great misery. Ogina, 
divided from him, fled to England for 
the protection of her only child, Louis, 
thence surnamed Outremer , or “be¬ 
yond sea." On her son's recal, after 
thirteen years of exile, she returned to 
France, where sho married (at the ago 
of forty-five) •Herbert Count of Vcr 
inandois, then but twenty years of age, 
and son of Herbert do Vennandois, 
who had betrayed and imprisoned her 
royal husband, the dethroned Charles. 
This ill-assorted marriage alienated I ho 
love and respect of her son. King 
Louis. Ogina lived happily, howover, 
with her young husband, but only for 
tvro years, as she died in childbirth, in 
M3. 

Louis IV. (Outremer). 936. 

lie married Gkrberqa of Saxony, 
daughter of Emperor HeDry tho Fow¬ 
ler, and widow of Gilbert Duke of 
Lorraine, who was drowned in attempt¬ 
ing to cross the Rhine on horseback, to 
escape the pursuit of Louis d’Outrcmer, 
then at war with him. Gerberga de¬ 
fended her dead lord's fortress so gal¬ 
lantly, that when King Louis at length 
succeeded in taking it, lie admired the 
spirit, of his fair adversary so much that 
lie offered her his hand and throne. 
Sho was loved and respectod by Louis, 
whoso friend and counsellor she was: 
but her lot had many cares. The king, 
in an expedition, was made prisoner, 
and remained a year in captivity; her 
young son Carloman died while a hos¬ 
tage for his father; others of her chil¬ 
dren also died young; and she survived 
her affectionate husband. 

Lothaire. 954. 

Married, in 966, Emma, daughter of 
Lothaire Kiug of Italy. She was de- 
pruved, and j*ave cause of scandal with 
Adalberon Bishop of Laon ; anil then 
poiBoned her husband, in the hope of 
reigning in the name of her son, and 


only child, Louis le Faineant, or the 
Idle. Louis, on his accession, threat¬ 
ened Adalberon and herBelf with 
punishment; but he, too, died by poi¬ 
son : and the Duke of Lorraine, uncle 
to the king, imprisoned both Emma 
and Adalberon, and treated them with 
severity. Emma cscaj>cd from prison 
in 988, but became a miserable outcast 
and wanderer, and died in tho follow¬ 
ing year. 

Louis V. (le Faineant). 986. 

He marriod BLANcuE,t daughter of 
a noble of Aquitaine. She was very 
beautiful, but the marriage was an ill- 
suited one: for Blanche was animated, 
ami l/ouis inert, and so much disliked 
her vivacity, that he often retired from 
her company to a country residence. 
She became corrupt in her conduct, 
and attached bcrself to the Count do 
Verdon, and afterwards to several 
others. At length she poisoned Louis, 
after a short reign of fifteen months; 
and in him ended the Carlovinian 
race. 

Blanche rc-marriod with Hugh,eldest 
son of Hugh Capet, tho next heir, for 
whoso benefit Bhe removed her first 
husband, but shortly afterwards died 
childless. 

Hugh Capet. 987. 

IIis queen was Adelaide ofGuionne, 
who anpears to have lived in tranquil¬ 
lity ; but enjoyed her elevation to tho 
throne only two years, dying in 989. 

Robert (the Devout). 997. 

Ilis first wife was Bertha, daughter 
of Conrad of Burgundy, and widow of 
Odo Count of Blois. But the Pope, 
Gregory V., pronounced their marriage 
invalid, because Robert had been spon¬ 
sor to one of Bcitba's children by her 
first marriage, which circumstance had 
constituted what tlia canons of Romo 
termed “ a spiritual affinity ” between 
them. But the royal pair wero strongly 
attached, and refused to separate. Tho 
Pope laid France under an interdict; 
Robert and Bertha retired to the Cas¬ 
tle of Vaivort, near Paris, where they 
were rendered miserable by crowds of 
their subjects daily haunting them, 
with piteous entreaties that they would 
consent to part, and so terminate tho 


• By some called Edguioa. 
t By borne writers she is called Constanoc. 
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evils tbe kingdom was enduring from 
the interdict. All their friends and 
attendants fled from them; and they 
would have been utterly desolate, but 
for two servants who remained to aid 
them, but who, notwithstanding, view¬ 
ed their wretched master and mistress 
with such horror, that they passed 
through the fire for purification every¬ 
thing which had been touched by the 
excommunicated couple. The king 
remained firm, refusing to forsake his 
unhappy wife; she lay-in of a pre¬ 
mature birth from grief, and Robert 
being assured that she had produced 
a monster with the neck of a goose/ he 
considered this (fictitious) occurrence 
as a proof of the wrath of heaven, and 
at length consented to give her up. In 
two years after, Bertha, still loving, 
and who still called herself queen, went 
to Rome to solicit the new Pope (Syl¬ 
vester II.) to establish her marriage; 
but while she was urging her suit, Ro¬ 
bert made another alliunce, and the 
unhappy Bertha retired to a convent, 
and died 1016. 

Constance, Robert's second wife, 
daughter of William Count of Pro¬ 
vence, was beautiful, but haughty, 
violent, and hard-hearted. Robert 
disliked her so much, that he would 
never term her wife or queen ; and 
took, to console him, a mistress, Al- 
mafrede, who bad been betrothed to a 
Count dc Beauvoir, at which Con¬ 
stance was so much chagrined, that 
she caused the count to be assassinat¬ 
ed, in revenge for his having yielded 
his claim on the hand of Almafrede. 
Robert, in consequence, sought to di¬ 
vorce Constance; but the bishops of 
the realm interfered to prevent him. 
Thirteen persona, accused of heresy, 
being scnteuced to the flames at Or¬ 
leans, in 1022, Constance chose to be 
present at this dreadful spectacle; and 
perceiving, amongst the condemned, 
one Stephen, who had formerly been 
her confessor, she was so much incensed 
against him, that she attacked the 
wretched man on his way to the scene 
of his torture, and thrust out one of 
his eyes with her staff. Her eldest and 
favourite son died young, leaving the 
succession (to her great chagrin) to 
her second son, Henry, whom she 


hated; and she fomented strife in the 
royal family by her endeavours to place 
on the throne her youngest son, to the 
prejudice of Henry; and she excited 
her children to rebel against their fa¬ 
ther, and to quarrel among themselves, 
till they were obliged to fly far from 
her baneful influence. After her hus¬ 
band’s death, she conspired against her 
son, then reigning; but was defeated, 
and closed an odious life at the Castle 
of Melun, 1032, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 

Henry /. 1031. 

He married Annf., daughter of the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, whose life 
with him appears to have passed in 
tranquillity. But after his death, 
having contracted with Raoul Count 
de Cresny, au ill-advised marriage (for 
which eno was cxcommunicateu, and 
was finally divorced), she displeased 
her son, the reigning monarch, and 
finding herself deserted by her former 
friends, she retired to Russia, sepa¬ 
rated for ever from her children. 

Philip I. 1060. 

His first wife, Bertha, daughter of 
Fleuri Count of Holland, livedlinppily 
with him for many years, till his affec¬ 
tions were alienated by Bertrade, wife 
ofFoulqucsle Requin, Countof Anjou; 
and, accordingly, he divorced Bertlin, 
to make way for the beautiful but evil- 
disposed Bertrade, who, being re¬ 
pudiated by the complaisant Foulques 
at the king’s desire, married the latter 
in 1073, a step which roused the indig¬ 
nation of tho nobles and the Pope, 
Urban II. ; and Philip, compelled by 
excommunication, submitted to divorce 
Bertrade, and restore her to her first 
husband. During her short union with 
Philip, Bertrade Bad plotted to cause 
his son Louis to be detained a prisoner 
in England, whither he had gone to 
attend the coronation of Henry I.; but 
being thwarted by the good faith of the 
Engush king, she administered to Louis 
a poison, which he discovered in time 
to defeat by an antidote, but hi9 face 
ever after remained colourless. Bertrado 
incurred reproach and contempt for 
continuing to receive the visits of Philip 
at the chateau of the Count Foulques ; 


• A similar legend was related of Berl ha, queen of Pepin, and mother of Charlemagne, who 
was said to have bomo a child with the leg of a goose. And, strange to say, Bertha herself 
1» represented, In effigies still extant, with one foot that of a goose. 
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but after the king’s death, sho became 
a prey to remorse, and retired to a con¬ 
vent, where she inflicted on herself such 
severe penances, that she fell a victim 
to her austerities, and, in 1117, closed 
her evil and troubled life. 

Louis VI, (le Oros , or, the Fat). 1108. 

He married Adelaide, daughter of 
Humbert Count of Maurienne. She 
was lovely and amiable, and forms an 
exception to this gloomy list of regal 
consorts, for she lived happily and wor¬ 
thily with Louis. One gnef, however, 
she felt in tlio premature death of her 
eldest son, Philip, by a fall from his 
horse. After the king’s decease, she 
married Matthieu Sire de Montmo¬ 
rency, Constable of France, from whom, 
after fifteen years, she separated, to 
retire to a cloister she had founded. 

Louis VII. (the Young). 1137. 

His first wife, Eleanor of Aqui¬ 
taine,. disgusted him by the gross im¬ 
proprieties of her conduct in the Holy 
Land, whither she had accompanied 
him, and where she bad incurred scan¬ 
dal with the celebrated sultan, Saladin, 
and others; and even with her own 
uncle, Raymond of Poictiers. Louis, 
therefore, divorced her, and she im¬ 
mediately married again with Henry 
II. of England. But the shadow of 
the crown matrimonial of Franco rested 
upon her still; witness her well-known 
unhappiness with Henry, their mutual 
dislike, her jealousy, the discords she 
excited between her sons and their 
father, and her deserved and long im¬ 
prisonment. Constance, daughter of 
Alphonso King of Castille, second 
wife of Louie, was worthy of the influ¬ 
ence she possessed over his heart; but 
their happiness was very brief, being 
terminated in four years by the early 
death of Constance in childbirth. She 
was buried at St. Denis. The third 
queen of Louis, Alice, daughter of 
Thibaut Count of Campagne, and 
niece of our English king, Stephen, 
lived peacefully, as it appears, and, 
surviving her husband, was regent for 
her son. 

Philip II. (surnamed Augustus'). 1186. 

His first wife, Isabel, daughter of 
the Count ofllainault, was married to 
him when both bride and bridegroom 
were only twelve years of age. Philip 
having afterwards quarrelled with her 


uncle, the Count of Flanders, the 
girlish queen, then but seventeen, was 
accused by some malicious persons of 
taking part with the count against her 
husband, who, imbibing a dislike to 
her, exiled her from court, and sent 
her to live in a kind of disgrace at 
Scus. At length relenting, he recalled 
her; but her young and clouded life was 
terminated by her dying in childbirth 
at the ago of twenty-one. Her successor 
was Ingerbtiro, daughter of Walde- 
mar King of Denmark. Sho was 
beautiful, with a profusion of fair hair, 
and was scarcely seventeen when mar¬ 
ried. The day after the nuptials she 
was crowned. During the rites Philip 
was observed to gaze upon her, and 
then to turn pale; and became so 
troubled, that he could scarcely be in¬ 
duced by his ministers to allow the 
ceremony to continue. But in a fort¬ 
night afterwards he called a council, 
and divorced the poor young foreigner, 
who, on learning from an interpreter 
what the proceedings meant, burst into 
tears, exclaiming in a broken dialect— 
“Bad France I—Rome I” implying 
that she appealed to Romo from the 
injustice of France. But Philip bru¬ 
tally imprisoned her in the convent of 
Cisoin, near Lisle, and left her in such 
penury, that she was often dependent 
on her needlework for her food. In 
1196, Philip married Agnes, the lovely 
and amiable daughter of the Duke of 
Merania. But Pope Celcstine, at the 
instance of Canute, Ingerburg’s bro¬ 
ther, annulled the divorce of the latter, 
and dissolved the marriage of Agnea 
and Philip. The king refused to re¬ 
nounce his new wife, and shut up 
Ingerburg in a still more rigorous im¬ 
prisonment than before, at Etampes. 
The kingdom was laid under an inter¬ 
dict, and a council was called at Sois- 
sons, where the cause of Ingerburg 
was pleaded so earnestly, that Philip, 
without waiting for the termination, 
silently retired; and riding to the pri¬ 
son of the young Dane, placed her be¬ 
hind him on horseback, and without 
any attendants, or respect, carried her 
to Paris, and acknowledged her as 
queen. Agnes de Merania seeing her¬ 
self abandoned, died of grief soon after, 
at the Castle of Poissi. After her 
death, Philip again cast off the so often 
insulted Ingerburg, and again impri¬ 
soned her ; but was constrained by the 
Pope to release and recal her to court, 
where she continued to reside meekly 
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ahd patiently, ill-treated by tbe king, 
but pitied by the people. She survived 
her tyrant, who has incurred the odium 
of making three lovely, and virtu¬ 
ous young women undeservedly mi¬ 
serable. 


Louis VIII. (the Lion). 1223. 

Ilia queen, Blanche, daughter of 
Alphonso VIII. of Castillo (and of 
Eleanor of England), was so fair that 
she was called Candide , and was good, 

E rodent, and pious. She enjoyed her hus- 
and’s love in a happy union of twenty- 
six years. Yet she was not exempt 
from royal anxieties; for during her 
regency for her son (St. Louis), she had 
many troubles, cares, and dilficultics, 
on accouut of the insurgent nobles and 
the Bretons. She had lost four sons 
and a daughter in infancy, and slic 
finally died of grief at ]\laubuisson, on 
hearing that her son, St. Louis, who 
had gone to Palestine, was a prisoner 
in Egypt. 


Louis IX. (St. Louis). 1226. 

When only niuctecn he married 
Margaret, daughter of Raymond Be- 
ronger Count of Toulouse, who was 
herself but fifteen. She had every ad¬ 
vantage of person, mind, and heart, 
and was ever beloved by Louis. But 
in her early days she experienced great 
vexation from her mother-in Haw, 
Blanche, who so entirely separated the 
affectionate young couple, that she 
would not permit them even to converse 
together. On one occasion when Mar¬ 
garet was dangerously ill, and Louis 
had ventured to her room to inquire 
after her health, his mother, findiug 
him there, took him by the hand to 
lead him out; and tbe poor invalid 
called to her in tears—What, ma- 
dame 1 will you not suffer me, either 
living or dying, to speak to my lord 
and husband?’' After the death of 
Blanche, the domestic happiness of 
Margaret was unbroken, if we except 
lier natural grief at losing six of her 
eleven children. But her greatest afflic¬ 
tion was the loss of St. Louis, who died 
of the plague in Tunis. She died 
1295, and was buried at St. Denis. 


Philip III. (the Hardy). 1270. 

His first wife, Isa del, daughter of 
•Tames I. King of Arragon, was only 
fifteen at the time of her maijiage, and 
had a lair prospect of happiness, had 


life been spped. But she died at 
twenty-five, in consequence of a fall 
from her horse, which occasioned a pre¬ 
mature confinement. She was buried 
at St. Denis. The second aueeti of 
Philip, Mary of Brabant, daughter 
of Ilcnry Duke of Brabant, was hand¬ 
some and intellectual, and was at first 
beloved by her husband. But a gulf 
was soon opened between them by the 
calumny of a man named La Brosso, an 
upstart favourite of Philip, who accused 
Alary of having poisoned Louis, the 
son of her predecessor Isabel. Philip 
imprisoned the queen, and treated her 
with rigour. But her brother, then 
Duke of Brabant, came forward in her 
defence ; and after a searching exami¬ 
nation, La Brosse was convicted (by 
the confession of one of his tools) of the 
young prince’s murder, and was hanged. 
Mary was honourably acquitted; but 
she hud suffered severely m mind and 
in health, from the trials and indigni¬ 
ties to whieh she had been exposed. 
After Philip’s death she lived in a close 
retreat from the world. • One of her 
daughters, Margaret, was the second 
wife of Edward I. of England. 

Philip IV. (the Fair). 1285. 

His queen was Joan, daughter of 
Henry King of Navarre. She had 
great talents, and a taste for the fine 
arts; and seems to have escaped, in 
great degree, the sorrows of the crown 
mutrimouial of France. But she had 
only attained the age of thirty-three ut 
her death. One of her daughters, 
Isabel, was married to Edward II. of 
England subsequently # to her mother's 
decease. 

We come now in order of time to 
four Burgundian princesses (two pairs 
of sisters), whose respective husbands 
filled the throne of Frauce in succes¬ 
sion, under the titles of Louis X. (lo 
Hutin), Philip V. the Tall), Charles 
IV. (die Handsome), and Philip VL 
(de Valois). These ladies were. Mar¬ 
garet aud Joan, daughters of Robert 
II. Duke of Burgundy, consorts of 
Louis X. and Philip de Valois; and 
Jane and Blanche, daughters of Otho 
of Burgundy, and wives of Philip V. 
and Charles IV. 

Margaret was married when scarcely 
fifteen to Louis X. She was very 
haudsome, and depraved in no ordi¬ 
nary degree. She, with her sisters-in- 
law, Jane and Blanche, inhabited the 
Hotel de Neale, that stood on the 
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Seine,* and that has acquired an infa¬ 
mous celebrity from toe scandalous 
revels of these beautiful but wicked 
young feraalos, who are said to have 
caused the guests they admitted se¬ 
cretly to be hurled down a trap-door 
and drowned in the river, if they un¬ 
fortunately recognised in their fair and 
anonymous entertainers the wives of 
their princes. Margaret and Blanche 
had selected two favourites, Norman 
knights and brothers, named Philip 
and Walter d’Aulnay. The latter had 
been attached to a Mademoiselle de 
Morfontaine, who, finding herself ne¬ 
glected, was inspired by jealousy to 
watch her fickle lover, and thus disco¬ 
vers! the double intrigue, which soon 
came to tho knowledge of the king 
(then Philip IV.) On the trial of the 
criminals, revelations cspeeially dis¬ 
graceful to the princesses were made. 
The brothers D’Aulnay were executed 
after being put to torturos too horri- 
blo to relate. Some persons proved to 
have been accessories to tho royal in¬ 
triguantes were likewise put to death. 
Margaret and Blanche were degraded, 
and stripped of their inheritances ; 
their heads wero shaved, and they 
were imprisoned in a most rigorous 
manner in the Chateau Gaillard, about 
seven leagues from Rouen. Margaret 
was strangled by the hands of an exe¬ 
cutioner in her dungeon, by the 
king's order, in 1315, when only 
twenty-six. 

Blanche remained a close prisoner 
for twelve years. She was then re¬ 
moved to the Abbey of Maubuisson, 
where she took the veil, but did not 
long survive her profession. Her two 
children prc-deceased her. She was 
never crowned as the consort of 
Charles IV., but the shadow of the 
crown matrimonial projected itself 
forwards, and fell upon her, as it were, 
by anticipation. 

Jane was sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment in tho Castle of Dourdan. But 
she was the heiress of the province of 
Francho Comte, which her husband 
did not think it good policy to restore, 
as he should do if he divorced her. 
lie therefore ailected to believe her in¬ 
nocent of tho charges brought against 
her, and applied to the parliament for 
her acquittal and restoration to her 
rank and honours. During the life of 


her husband. King Philip V., Jane 
lived decorously ; but her after years 
proved the truth of the former accusa¬ 
tions ; for her widowhood was a career 
of the utmost profligacy. She died in 
Flanders at the age oi thirty-seven. 

Joan of Burgundy, sister of Queen 
Margaret, and wife to Philip VI. (de 
Valois), bore a very different character 
from that of her guilty relatives. She 
was prudent and virtuous, and was bo- 
loved by her husband, but had the 
grief to sec his kingdom overrun by tho 
English. The fate and the criminality 
of her sister must have given her many 
bitter pangs. She died at fifty-five, 
and was buried at St. Denis. 

After the execution of Margaret in 
the dungeon of Chateau Gaillard, her 
husband, Louis X., took for his second 
wife Clemence of Anjou. But she 
had been only a few months wedded 
when Louis died, leaving her enceinte . 
The violence of her grief brought on 
fever, and her posthumous child died 
in a few days after its birth. She her¬ 
self died young, in retirement. 

After tho demise of Blanche in her 
cloister, her widower, Charles TV., 
married Mary of Luxemburg, daugh¬ 
ter of tho Emperor Henry VII. She 
was amiable, discreet, and beloved, 
and died in childbirth, aged only eigh¬ 
teen, in a year after her marriage. 

The third wife of Charles, Jane 
xt Evreux, his cousin, was worthy of tho 
love and esteem he bestowed upon her. 
But she lost her affectionate husband 
by death after three years only of 
union. Jane lived to tho age of sixty, 
and was buried at St. Denis. The 
crown made for her coronation was 
used to crown the succeeding queens of 
France. 

On the death of Joan of Burgundy, 
the virtuous sister of the strangled 
Margaret, Philip VI. married Blanciie 
of Navarre, then only eighteen. But 
her regal splendours and domestic af¬ 
fections were overthrown by the death 
of Philip, in a year and a-half after 
their nuptials $ and she was left a wi¬ 
dow and enceinte before sho bad com¬ 
pleted her twentieth year. Sho had 
subsequently the misfortune to lose her 
only child, Blanche, in the bloom of 
youth. Queen Blanche lived in retire¬ 
ment, and died at seventy, and was 
buried at St. Denis. 


Its site is now occupied by the Palace of the Institute, and some other buildings. 
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John (the Good). 1850. 

He was much attached to his estim¬ 
able wife. Bona of Luxkmbcbq ; but 
the calamities of his unfortunate reign 
were a source of anguish to her, both 
as wife and aueen. The realm was 
torn by civil factions, and devastated 
by the victorious arms of the English, 
under Edward HL Bona did not long 
survive the, to her, disastrous battle of 
Crcssy, in which so many of the French 
nobles perished. 

His second wife, the charming Jane 
d'Auvergne, widow of Pinup dc 
Rouvres Duke of Burgundy, had her 
share of sorrows, as queen, wife, and 
mother. She saw her royal husband 
defeated at all points by the English, 
taken prisoner at Poieticrs, and carried 
to London, to endure a four years’ long 
captivity; and the kingdom, in bis 
absence, a prey to the horrible atroci¬ 
ties of the ncasunt war, called the Jac¬ 
querie. The dauphin, her step-son, 
treated her with disrespect, deprived 
her of the regency, aud obliged her to 
retire to Burgundy. Her own two 
daughters died young; and when her 
husband was free to return to her, in 
1361, it was with estranged affections, 
he having fallen in love, while in Lon¬ 
don, with a lady, to be near whom ho 
returned to England and to captivity, 
in which he died. Grief shortened the 
days of his unhappy queen, who sur¬ 
vived him but a year. She died in 
1365, and was buried at St. Denis. 

Charles V. (the Wise'). 1369. 

His wife, the accomplished and hand¬ 
some Jane de Bouhbon, died in child¬ 
birth, leaving her husband inconsol¬ 
able. Of her nine children, six had 
died before her. Dying in 1378, aged 
forty, she was buried at St. Denis. 

Charles VI. (the Beloved). 1380. 

He married the beautiful and de- 
raved Isabel of Bavaria, notorious for 
er conjugal infidelities, her violence, 
cruelty, prodigality, aud want of na¬ 
tural affection for her children. On 
account of her licentious conduct, the 
king caused her to be imprisoned for a 
time; his subsequent insanity, however, 
gave her power and liberty, which she 
abused. She was disgraced by her 


intimacy with her husband's brother, 
the Duke of Orleans, and then with 
the Duko of Burgundy, the murderer 
of Orleans. Her favourite, Boisdour- 
dan, was put to death by order of the 
king, issued ina lucid interval. Another, 
Salxgny, was arrested by the dauphin, 
who confined his mother in a prison, 
whence she was delivered by the Duke 
of Burgundy, in arms. France was 
overrun by the English, and deluged 
with blood by intestine factions; the 
people were starving, the king insane, 
and with his children often in want of 
the commonest necessaries. Isabel 
and her son, the dauphin, detested 
each other; she endeavoured to poison 
him, and failing, negotiated, in order 
to ruin him with the English, for the 
cession of France; and made a mar¬ 
riage between her daughter Catherine* 
and Ilcnry V. of England. On the 
death of the lunatic and neglected king, 
Isabel, despised by the English, and 
abhorred by the French, fell into 
merited poverty and desolation ; and 
when she died, none could be found to 
pay any regard to her remains, which 
were conveyed at night in a little boat 
across the Seine to St. Denis, accom¬ 
panied only by one priest and the boat¬ 
man. 

Charles VII. (the Victorious). 1422. 

He married Mary of Anjou, daugh^ 
ter of James II. King of Naples. She 
was a woman of most exemplary con¬ 
duct, good sense, and religious feelings, 
and was at first much esteemed by 
Charles, till he was alienated from her 
by his mistresses ; then he treated her 
with the utmost disdain, and would not 
even speak to her; and bis favourites 
(with the exception of the celebrated 
Agnes Sorcl), emboldened by his ex¬ 
ample, behaved to the queen with great 
indignity. Yet she endured all with 
uncomplaining meekness, and declined 
the advice of her friends to withdraw 
from court, the scene of her griefs, 
lest it should injure the king with his 
people, who were suffering deeply from 
the English armies in their country; 
and, to add to her griefs, her son, 
Charles of Normandy, was poisoned. 
After the death of the king, Mary 
founded twelve chapelles ardentes, witn 
twelve priests in each, to pray night 


* Her daughter Isabel hod been previously married to Richard II. of England, who was 
dethroned by the father of Catherine’s husband. 
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and day for the repose of bis soul. She 
died in 1463, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 

Louis XI. 

The first wife of this bad man was 
Margaret, daughter of James I. of 
Scotland. She was witty and accom¬ 
plished, but had no personal attrac¬ 
tions, and wjis disliked and ill-treated 
by Louis. Having been calumniated, 
and without redress, by a gentleman 
named Count James de Tilly, she fell 
ill from chagrin, and was so weary of 
her sad existence, that she refused to 
take any remedy to save her life, say¬ 
ing, “Fie upon life! let no one speak 
of it to me any more.” Mary died 
childless, and very young. She was 
never queen ; but being dauphincss, 
was (jueen expectant; and the crown 
matrimonial had cast its dark shadow 
forwards. 

The second wife of Louis, and his 
crowned queen, was Charlotte, 
daughter of Louis Duke of Savoy. 
She was amiable, meek-spirited, and 
modest; yet her evil-minded husband 
treated her not merely with unkind¬ 
ness, but with brutality. He insulted 
her by his numerous infidelities, and 
kept her in such poverty, that her food 
was scanty and coarse, and her apparel 
mean and patched. When he was at 
war with the Duko of Burgundy, sus¬ 
pecting the queen to be well inclined 
to the interests of his adversary, he 
imprisoned the unfortunate Charlotte 
in the Chateau of Amboise, where she 
suffered still greater distresses than 
ever. Of six children, she buried two 
sons and a daughter young. Her con¬ 
stitution was so broken by the inroads 
of penury and constant vexation, that 
she died in threo mouths after the de¬ 
cease of the tyrant. Her tomb at 
Clery was broken open and profaned 
by the Hugonots in the subsequent 
religious wars. 

Charles VIII. (the Courteous). 1443. 

His consort was Anne, only child of 
Francis II. Dukff of Brittany—a prin¬ 
cess distinguished by brilliant advan¬ 
tages of mind and person. She was at 
first attached to the Duko of Orleaas, 
afterwards Louis XII., but was re¬ 


quired to relinquish him, in order to 
marry Charles VIII., to whom she 
made an affectionate wife. In her early 
years some clouds dimmed her horizon; 
but subsequently her sky was calm 
and bright. Charles was, for some 
time, a negligent and unfaithful hus¬ 
band ; and she lost all her children, 
three sons and a daughter, in infancy; 
the loss of the young dauphin, in par¬ 
ticular, afflicted her severely. At the 
close of his life, Charles became more 
sensible of his wife’s merits, and more 
endeared to her; and 6ho grieved sin¬ 
cerely at his premature death. But her 
destiny was prosperous: she retained 
her rank as queen consort, by becom¬ 
ing the wife of her first love, the Duke 
of Orleans, who succeeded Charles on 
the throne; and over the heart and 
mind of Louis she ever preserved a 
strong influence. Yet she died early, in 
childbirth, when she had scarce num¬ 
bered thirty-eight years; she wasburied 
at St. Denis. The predecessor of 
Anne, with Louis XII., had been 
Joan, the sister of Charles VIII., and 
daughter of Louis XI., whom Louis, 
when Duke of Orleans, had been re¬ 
luctantly forced to marry when tho 
princess was but twelvo years old. 
This ill-fated lady was remarkably 
plain, and even somewhat deformed; 
but wise, pious, good, and tender; and 
was, unhappily for her peace, affec¬ 
tionately attached to ft husband to 
whom she was an object of dislike.* 
She was allowed, for a brief space, tho 
empty title of queen, of which Louis 
XII. was in haste to despoil her, for 
the sake of her brilliant rival, her bro¬ 
ther's widow, Anne of Brittany. The 
new king assembled a council to sanc¬ 
tion his divorce from Joan; and the 
proceedings took a peculiar course, 
that were torture to the m : nd of a 
delicate and sensitive princess. After 
her divorce was pronounced, Joan re¬ 
tired to the Convent of the Annuncia¬ 
tion at Bourges, where she lived in 
the odour of sanctity, and died at tho 
age of forty-one. 

The third wife of Louis XII. was 
Mart, daughter of Henry VII. of 
England—an unwilling and sorrowful 
bride, constrained to marry, in the 
bloom of seventeen, an infirm old king, 


* Madame de Genlie’s Novel, 14 Jeanue de France,” of which this princess is the heroino, in 
representing Louis XII. as cherishing any tender feelings for-her, deviates from the general 
testimonies of history. Scott’s “ Quentin Durward M conveys moro truthful impressiona of 
his sentiments.. 
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while her heart was given to Charles 
Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk. 
Her love for Brandon, who had ac¬ 
companied her to Franco, was disco¬ 
vered by the Countess of Angouleme, 
whoso son Francis was heir to the 
crown, Louis having no male offspring; 
and the young queen had the mortifi¬ 
cation to find herself placed under a 
rigorous and humiliating surveillance, 
established by Madamo d’Angouleme, 
who had determined to keep watch 
over her conduct. However, the death of 
Louis, after a brief union of only three 
months, terminated her restraint, and 
her unwolcome royalty. Sho wedded 
her first love; but numbered no more 
than thirty-sevon years at her death. 

Francis I 1515. 

His first queen, Claude, daughter 
of Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany— 
amiubie and mild, but not handsome— 
was neglected by her husband for his 
many mistresses. Of seven children, 
she lost four, and died forsaken and 
spirit-broken at twenty-five, and was 
buried at St. Denis. Her successor 
was the handsome and accomplished 
Eleanor, sister of the Emperor Char¬ 
les V., and widow of Emanuel King of 
Portugal. Notwithstanding All her 
attractions, she received neither atten¬ 
tion nor respect from Francis ; who, 
ungrateful to her for all her exertions 
to maintain peace between him and 
the emperor, seemed as though ho stu- 
died to distress her by his public and 
various profligacies; and she was, in 
particular, deeply pained by the osten¬ 
tatious appearance of the Duchess 
d'Etampes (Anne de Pissclieu) at court. 
Eleanor felt tbc sorrow of being separa¬ 
ted from her first lover, Frederick, bro¬ 
ther of the Elector Palatine—of losing 
an amiable, respectable husband, who 
loved her, and whom she esteemed— 
and of being parted for ever, by state 
policy, from her only child, the Por¬ 
tuguese infanta, Maria, on account of 
her rparriage with the French king, 
who proved to her so unworthy a hus¬ 
band. After the death of Francis, 
Eleanor, weary of court life, devoted 
herself to religious observances. 

Henry II 1547. 

His queen has left a detestable 
memory in the records of Europe. 
Catherine de Medici*, daughter of 
Jjorenzo Duke of Urbino, and niece 
of Pope Clement VII., handsome, 


talented, and wicked, in a corrupt and 
ftirbulent time, seems to us like a 
blood-red meteor gleaming from a 
black and stormy sky. By her own 
criminal conduct she gave a pretext to 
her husband for his undisguised infi¬ 
delities with ladies who were more the 
queens of his court than his wife was 
permitted to be, and she was often 
threatened with divorce. Catherine, 
ambitious to reign under her son’s 
name, wickedly strove to incapacitate 
her children from power by a bad 
education; she indulged them in idle¬ 
ness ; early initiated them into luxury 
and licentiousness; and seared their 
feelings by bringing them to behold, 
ns spectacles, criminals tortured and 
executed, anil animals tormented. But 
as she sowed she reaped. Her sons, 
broken in constitution from their dis¬ 
sipated habits, died early, and without 
heirs; by which she saw the sceptre pass 
into the hands of Henry of Navarro, 
whom she detested, the husband of her 
daughter Margaret, who was scorned 
by that husband for her profligacy, the 
result of her education ; and she saw 
her innocent daughter Elizabeth un¬ 
kindly treated by her morose consort, 
Philip II. of Spain, who suspected a 
female brought up under the auspices 
of Cutherine de Medieis. After the 
death of her husband (killed in a tour¬ 
nament), Catherine fomented the feuds 
of the Guises and the Montinorcncics, 
that distracted France ; and instigated 
her son, Charles IX., to the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; which subse¬ 
quently so preyed upon his mind, that 
on his death-bed he drove her from his 
presence with horror. Ilis brother 
and successor, Ilcnry III., being de¬ 
feated by the League, and obliged to 

S uit Paris, in consequence of hie mo - 
ler’s intrigues and bail advice, forbade 
her to rc-appcar at the council, re¬ 
proaching her with such severity, that 
irritation, at the words of the only child 
she had really loved, brought on a 
fever of which she died; despised for 
her lapses from virtue, anil execrated 
for her many cruelties?- She was buried 
at St, Denis. 

Francis II. 1559. 

This only amiable son of Catherine 
de Medieis, was married at fifteen to 
the beautiful Mary Queen of Scots, 
who had been educated with‘him in 
France. They tenderly lovod each 
other; but in two years after their 
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marriage, and one year after coming 
to the throne, Francis died childless, 
to the great grief of his young widow. 
Mary frequently indulged ana solaced 
her affliction by composing little poems 
to his memory, and singing them to 
her lute. As a specimen of these effu¬ 
sions, we translate one of the shortest 
with which we are acquainted 

When Blumbering on my couch I rest, 

In dreams thou still art near ; 

My hand by thine is warmly preat, 

Thy kind voice glads mine ear. 

By night, by day, in good or ill, 
ltepose or toil, thou ’rt with me atilL 

It was with deep regret that Mary, 
compelled by the machinations of the 
nucen-mother, Catherine (who dreaded 
the influence of her talents and her 
beauty at court), found it necessary to 
leave France, which she loved as the 
scene of her youthful happiness, and 
return to Scotland. The crown ma¬ 
trimonial of France had fallen from 
her head, yet its thorns clave to her, 
even when she crossed the seas; for 
much of her subsequent and well- 
known misery is attributable to her 
French education, and to the manners 
and ideas she had learned in the French 
court, which had unfitted her for the 
more sober and decorous country of 
her birth. 

Charles IX, 1560. 

Elizabeth, his consort, and daugh¬ 
ter of the Emperor Maximilian, was 
good, sensible, and pious ; but though 
respected by tho king, she was very 
unhappy. The profligate court was a 
scene shocking to her piety and purity, 
and she livcu in it, but not of it, a 
very solitary life; seldom speaking, 
and then only in Spanish, her vernacu¬ 
lar tongue. Though she bore meekly 
with the mistresses whom her husband 
araded before her, she was deeply hurt 
y his infidelities. Charles, on his 
death-bed, confessed himself unworthy 
of eo amiable a wife, nnd regretted the 
sorrows he had caused her; sorrows 
which left such enduring traces on her 
mind, that though young when widow¬ 
ed, she retired into a perfect seclu¬ 
sion, refusing the proffered alliances of 
the kings of Spain and Portugal, and 
founded at Vienna a convent, in which 
she devoted herself to religious exer¬ 
cises till her death, at the age of tbirty- 
ciffhfc- 


Henry III, 1574. 

His wife, Louisa, daughter of Louis 
Duke of Mercceur, of the house of Lor¬ 
raine, had a cheerless lot. She was 
separated from her lover, the Count 
de Solm, to whom she was about to be 
united, and wedded a man who, though 
at first dazzled with her beauty, soon 
wearied of her melancholy and of her 
inanimate manners; and the queen 
dowager, Catherine, by her raiseniev- 
ous interposition, estranged him still 
more from his fair bride. Louisa had 
the misfortune to lose her only child at 
its birth; and the murder of the Guises, 
her beloved relatives, by the treachery 
of her husband, filled her with horror. 
She felt great indignation at tho inso¬ 
lent conduct of Henry’s mistresses at 
court; and he, in revenge for her com¬ 
plaints, dismissed all her attendants, 
leaving her in a state of solitude. She 
sunk into melancholy, became negligent 
of her dress and apj>earnncc, and seem¬ 
ed anxious lo forgot she was a queen. 
After the murder of Ilenry, by James 
Clement, Louisa dedicated her life (o 
religious seclusion, imposing on herself 
so many pilgrimages and austerities, 
that die shortened her days by them, 
and died 1001. 

Henry IV, (the Great), 1580. 

Margaret de Valois, his first wife, 
daughter of Henry 11. and Catherine 
de Medicis, corrupted at an early age 
from the bad examples around her, 
was noted for her abandoned conduct; 
yet her beauty and her talents won for 
her much admiration and oven literary 
homage. Political considerations oc¬ 
casioned her marriage with Ifenry of 
Navarre, when her heart was devoted 
to the Duke of Guise: an ill-omened 
marriage, celebrated hurriedly and 
without the usual regal pomp, and 
stained soon after with the blood of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Mar- 

S rct and Ilenry hated each other for 
iir mutual infidelities. To compel 
her to consent to a divorce, that he 
might marry his favourite, Gabrielle 
D’Etrees, Henry treated Margaret with 
contempt, exposed her to want, allowed 
his mistresses to insult her, and at last 
imprisoned her in the Casde of Usson, 
where she suffered great privations. 
After the death of Gabrielle, Margaret 
yielded her consent to her divorce, re¬ 
taining, however, the useless title of 
queen, but seeing the real regal honours 
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transferred to her successor, Mary de 
Medicis. Margaret lived to behold 
the annihilation of her house, 
and even the extinction of the 
name of Valois; all her flatterers for¬ 
sook her; she existed poor and ne- 

S lected ; and solaced herself partly in 
evotions, partly in revelries unsuited 
to her ago, sex, and position ; and 
partly in composing poems and me¬ 
moirs commemorative of her many 
lovers, several of whom died violent 
deaths. She is said to have habitually 
worn a large farthingale with numerous 
pockets, and in each pocket a box con¬ 
taining the embalmed heart of some one 
of her deceased favourites. As she 
advanced in years she became hypo¬ 
chondriac and gloomy, and died at the 
age of sixty-three. She composed for 
herself an epitaph,* from the original 
French of which wc make the following 
translation : — 

EPITAPH. 

This flower of Valois’ tree, in which hath died 
A name so many monarchs boro with pride, 
Marg’rot, for whom fair wreaths the Muses 
wove, 

And laurels flourish'd in the classic grove, 
Hath seen her wreaths, her laurels wither’d 
all, 

Hath seen at one rude stroke her lilies fall. 
The crown that, ilymen in too fatal haste 
Upon licr brow ’mid wild disorders placed, 
The samo rude stroke to earth hath cast ; 
aud now 

Despoil’d she lives, liko wind-swept, leafless 
bough. 

She, noble phantom, shade of what had 
been, 

A wife, but husbandless—a rcalmless queen, 
Linger’d amid the relics of life’s lire, 

And saw her name before herself expire. 

Margarct was buried at St. Denis. 

In the Anthology of Constantine 
Cepholus we have met with a Greek 
epitaph (by Antipater) on an unfortu¬ 
nate bride, which contains a few lines 
singularly applicable to the disastrous 
marriage of Margaret de Valois, in 
which both bride and bridegroom 
were equally unwilling, and which was 
peculiarly calamitous, as the prelude 
to, and the signal for, the carnage of 
St. Bartholomew. That the reader 
may judge of the applicability, we give 
our translation of the Greek lines:— 


Cans’t thou, O sun! tbU vast calamity 
With patience see!—Woe worth yon nuptial 

torch; 

Whether it were unwilling Hymen's hand, 
Or willing Pluto’s, lighted up its blaze. 

Mary de Medicis, second queen of 
Henry IV., and daughter of Francis 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, was very 
unhappy. She was eclipsed in her own 
court by her husband's mistress, the 
Marchioness de Verncuil, who pub¬ 
licly treated her with disrespect, and 
mimicked her Italian accent and man¬ 
ner. The queen complained of the 
favourite’s insolence, and her remon¬ 
strances caused violent quarrels bo- 
treen her and the king, who frequently 
threatened to divorce her, and illegitu 
matise her son, the dauphin, in order 
to marry tho marchioness. Mary’s 
temper was soured, and her mind ren¬ 
dered irritable by her constant vexa¬ 
tion and apprehensiou. After Henry’s 
assassination she had the allliction to 
see her friends, the Marquis Concini 
and his wife, put to death by the order 
of her son; by whom, also, she herself 
was twice imprisoned on account of her 
disagreement with bis prime minister, 
Richelieu. She witnessed the miseiy 
of her daughter, Henrietta Maria, wife 
of the unfortunate Charles I. of Eng¬ 
land, and she became an outcast. Dis¬ 
missed from England by Cromwell; 
obliged to quit Holland from Richelieu’s 
influence ; denied by her son a shelter 
in Paris, where she had reigned, she 
retired to Cologne, where, deserted by 
all, she suffered such poverty that, in 
the last winter of her life, she could 
not purchase fuel, but was obliged to 
bum her scanty furniture. Her priva¬ 
tions brought on dropsy, of which she 
died. We have ourselves stood in 
front of the plain-looking, mediocre 
house in Cologne, occupied by the 
exiled queen before she retired to the 
convent in which she died, and have 
recalled to memory the expressive epi¬ 
taph composed upon her fate: we oner 
the reader our translation of it from 
the original French 

rpitatii. 

by a if rnaaowN autaob. 

The Louvre saw my splendours—liko a star 
My husband’s deathless glory riiono afar : 


* This epitaph is in Margaret’s handwriting, in one of her MS., preserved in tho a Biblio- 
theque du Roi ” at Paris. An ecclesiastic once falsely claimed the authorship of it, the mori 
of which lias been established to belong ouly to Margaret 




Tjro'fcingi-ttf daughters wed? my sorts 
• * proud name 1 • r;c *. • 

Shall live in light upon the page of fhme. 

Ah! who amid ray grandeur coaid foresee 
An exile's death, a foreign grave for me ? 
Cologne, thou guardian city of the Rhine! 
That gav’st a tombf to this poor frame of 
mine, 

If e'er the passlog stranger seeks to know 
The tale of all my greatness, all my woe. 

Tell him, a queen lies in this narrow space. 
Whose blood runs warm in many a royal 
race; 

Tet, in her dying hoar, bereaved and lone, 

No spot of earth had she to call her own. 

Louis XIII. 1610. 

His wife, the handsome and majes- 
tio Anne of Austria, daughter of 
Philip III. of Spain, was married At 
fifteen to a cold, unfeeling man ; and 
they lived in a constant state of es¬ 
trangement, increased by the mis¬ 
chievous interference of Mary de Me- 
dicis, who took pains to incense her 
son against his young wife. Anne was 
accused of participation in a .conspi¬ 
racy of the Prince of Condc to de¬ 
throne Louis. She endured the hu¬ 
miliation of being reprimanded in open 
court; and was often moved to bitter 
tears by the sarcasms of Louis, who 
dismissed all her Spanish suite, and 
thuB rendered her very solitary. Even 
her correspondence with her father, 
her only solace, was interrupted ; her 
papers seized, and herself imprisoned 
for a time at Chantilly, on an accusa¬ 
tion of Richelieu, that she revealed the 
affairs of Franee to her father. Her 
married life was joyless; her regency, 
tishcr widowhood, stormy. The re¬ 
volt against her minister, Mazarin, 
forced her to quit Paris, and she en¬ 
dured much personal privation. At 
the close of her life (painfully termi¬ 
nated by cancer), she was consoled by 
the filial love of®er son, Louis XIV. ; 
but she forms no exception among the 
unfortunate queens of France. She 
was buried at St. Denis. . 

Louis XIV, (the Great '). 1613. 

He married Maria Theresa, niece 
of Anne of Austria, and daughter of 
Philip TV. of Spain. Though mild, 
amiable, and affectionate, she never 


possessed her haibaiid’i krte, but was 
alighted for a constant succession of 
mistresses, whose presence in her court 
was a continual outrage to her feelings. 
She lost the greater number of her , 
children very yoong, and died broken, 
hearted at forty-five. She was buried 
at St. Denis. 

r 

Louis XV, 1715. 

* n 

His wife, Maria Charlotte Leok- 
zinska, daughter of Stanislaus I., the 
unfortunate King of Poland ; was at¬ 
tached to the Count d’Etrees, an offi¬ 
cer of the garrison of Weissenburg, 
whore the Polish king and princess - 
resided during their exile; und she 
was on the point of being united to 
him, when nor hand was demanded 
for the King of France. Sho spoke 
six languages, was fond of painting, 
and had various accomplishments. Her 
prospects of conjugal happiness were 
soon destroyed by the depraved French 
courtiers, male and female, who made 
it their task and their triumph to se¬ 
duce the king from her. Her feel¬ 
ings were wounded by Beeing his 
meretricious favourites appointed to 
places at court which brought them 
into contact with her. Sho mourned 
over the untimely graves of her son, 
the dauphin, and his young wife, and 
several of her children. The sad and 
forsaken queen endeavoured to amuse 
her mind by writing, drawing, and 
working for the poor, but she would 
never give fetes. Grief for the tragi¬ 
cal end of her father (burned to death 
by his robe-de-ebambre taking fire), 
occasioned an illness of which sho died, 
1768. She was buried at St. Denis. • 

Louis XVI. 1774. 

The woes of his beautiful «nd most 
ill-fated wife are familiar to the world 
as “household words." The name of 
Marie Antoinette recalls, rapidly 
and vividly, as a flash of lightning, 
agonies so varied, so intense, so un¬ 
common, that the mind is struck with 
wonder, horror, and compassion, at 
the hundredth repetition, even as at 
the first recital. As “ all rivers run 
into the sea, yet it is not full,'* so the 
floods of affliction flowed upon her 


* Charles I. of England marriod Henrietta Maria; and Philip IV. of Spain, married 
Elizabeth. . 

| Her body was subsequently transferred to St Denis. 
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MferWl.tifil^e lastmo- 
nje'riibfher cfUfcl martyrdom j and the 
tafe , of her sufferings, like, an ocean, 
infinite and perennial, has never been 
Wtbausfced, though the theme of a 
thousand pons; 

/ / 

Napoleon. 1804. 

The smooth brow to which the blood¬ 
stained diadem of Marie Antoinette waB 
transferred, seemed for a season ex¬ 
empted from the ordinary fatality. 
Jobkphcnb was happy in her children ; 
happy in her imperial husband’s love 
* and his glory ; happy in her extraor¬ 
dinary elevation; nappy in the respect 
of her court, where no unblusliing 
rlyal dared, as in former reigns, to 
parade within the circle of the fair 
aovereign. Hut the unseen and un¬ 
suspected thorn witlkin the crown ma¬ 
trimonial worked its way. Who knows 
not the anguish of that unmerited and 
ungrateful divorce, to which she was 
forced to consent, by the man whom 
she had materially served, and whom 
she had so affectionately loved ? 

Her Austrian successor could not be 
accounted otherwise than unfortunate, 
since early deprived of empire, parted 
for ever from a husband whose sincere 
wish it had been to render her happy, 
and bereaved by death of her amiable 
son, if she bad but possessed ordinary 
sensibility. But cold, apathetic, and 
selfish, Maria. Louisa evinced but little 
feeling for her every way blighted 
boy — none for his imprisoned and 
fallen father; and her subsequent con¬ 
nexion with her one-eyed chamberlain, 
*Count Neipperg, disentitles ber to our 
respect or sympathy. Doubtless the 
roader will remember how Byron has 
characterised ber heartlessness in his 
“ Age of Bronze,” in the sarcastic lines 
that^conclude thus:— 

* H«r ej-e, her cb«Ts betray no ln»»rf Mrlfe, 

Awl the ex-empren grows u «x a wife 1 
Bo much for human tie. In royal bwaatal . 

Why tpare mao'i foltogi when tUclr own are 
****** 

Low Philippe . 1830. 

But who shall withhold his pity from 
tho respectable ex -queen, Amelia, 
the last, and still living victim of the 
crown matrimonial of France? She, 


ii her dottteetic hflfectfapi;. Was happy 
till the diadem pressed i her temples: 
then , she was destined to Veep over 
the graves of her eldest spn (Duke of 
Orleans), snatched away m the prime 
of manhood, and of her tovely daughter, 
Marie, in the bloom of youth, with her 
nuptial garland just wreathed j and at 
last to fly into a foreign land with her 
husband, from tho rage of his revolted 
nation; and to remain in exile, wi¬ 
dowed and dethroned. 

Aud now, reader, have we not laid 
before you a black catalogue of those 
who have worn the crown matriinWiial 
of France? Out of sixty-seven royal 
and imperial consorts, there are but 
thirteen on whose names there is no 
dark stain of sorrow or of sin. Of the 
others, eleven were divorced ; two 
died by the executioner; nine died 
very young; seven were soon widowed; 
three were cruelly traduced; three 
were exiles; thirteen were bad in dif¬ 
ferent degrees of evil; the prisoners 
and the heart-broken make up the 
remainder. All those who were buried 
at St. Denis—about twenty* in num¬ 
ber—were denied the rest of the grave; 
tbeir tombs were broken, their collins 
opened, their remains exposed to the 
insults of a revolutionised populace, 
and then flung into a trenen, and 
covered with quick-lime. 

Does history show any parallel to 
this list of queens and empresses in any 
civilised country ? With pride and 

[ deasuro we contrast with it our Eng- 
ish history; for though several of our 
queens have had sorrows, the number 
of the sullerers i6 smaller, and th«ir 
griefs were (generally speattng) of a 
more chastened kind. Nor Tuts the 
English diadem beeu disgraced by so 
many examples of wickedness, nor by 
turpitude* of so deep a dye: and how 
few arc the divorces •-none since the 
Conquest save in the reign of one king. 
We are not about to investigate Ute 
causes of the fatality so evidently at¬ 
tending the crown matrimonial of 
France, with whatever idiosyncrasy, 
so to speak, in the nation or in tho 
court it may be connected; nor why 
the dark ihadow should spread into 
other lands when their sovereigns ally 
themselves with French royalty. But 
wo cannot help observing the remark- 
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* TMa jpprober only refers to tho royal conaorto fro® tho time of Charlemagne; othetn of 
earlier tfSffwcre buried at St. ltaria, otfd eubaequenriy exhumed. 


aibtg fact, that tW rfiadbw has rfestexT 
upon ottr British crown when staled 
with a daughter of France. The two 
persons among our queens consort no. 
torious for their wickedness, were 
both French princesses, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, divorced by Louis VII., 
ana married by Henry II. of England; 
and Isabel (daughter of Philin IV. and 
Jane of Navarre), the faithless and 
cruel wife of our Edward ll.—she 
whom Gray has apostrophised:— 

" She-wolf of From*, with aareleotlog ftngt, 

T^|| te&r'at the bowala of thy ra*ugle«l male.'* 

Richard II., husband of the gentle 
child-queen Isabel tie Valois (daughter 
of Charles VI. and Isabel of Bavaria) 
was dethroned and murdered.. Ilenry 
V. survived his marriage with Isabel’s 
sister, Catherine de Vulois, but two 
years ; and on his death, in the flower 
df manhood, England’s glory was long 
obsured; and from the second mar¬ 
riage of the same Catherine, descended 
Henry VIII., the greatest tyrant that 



rfwbp 

husbani.__.. 

ofHenrjr and Mary de Medics)was 
beheaded. Oontthhee of Fro*$tiee} 
Isabel of Angonl§me, and Mamaret of 
Anjou, the jparthert Of the "troubled 
reigns of Henry III., John," ‘and 
Henry VT., though not daughtereof, 
French kings, were, nevertheless, 
Frenchwomen. 

In retracing the miseries of the Un¬ 
fortunate royal marriages of France* 
our memory baa involuntarily and na¬ 
turally recurred to the familiar lines of 
Horace, descriptive of unions of att. 
opposite character. If any one Vriahea 
to adopt those lines, as a good augury’ 
for the new 4i imperial bride/' whatever 
doubts we may feel, we will not in 
courtesy gainsay him 


M Felicca ter «t ampltui 
Quo* irrupt* tenet copula* nee raalla 
DiruUua qoerlmoBHa, 

Hupreml eitlfti aolrct amor dla."* 


M. E. M. 


LECTURES AT MECHANICS' INSTITUTES-LOUD CARLISLE—LORD BELFAST. 


“ Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Century, a Course of Lectures by the 
Earl of Belfast," is the title of a vo- 
lume lately laid on our table. The 
name is one well calculated io excite 
attention, and the preface, which tells 
us that “the lectures were delivered 
in the Music Hall, Belfast, in the month 
of, March, 1852, for the benefit of the 
library fund of tjio . local Working 
Classes’ Association," is of itself enough 
to disarm criticism. The volume is 
inscribed to the ^arl of.Carlisle, whose 
exertions in aiding the education of 
all, classes of society have done him so 
mqeh honour, and have been produc¬ 
tive, of so much good. Most of our 
readers must be familiar with the ac¬ 
count of his travels in America, his 
narrative of which was first communi¬ 
cated in the form of lectures at Mecha¬ 
nics’ Institutes in the north of England, 


and has since been published in one of 
the littlo books which, by their cheap¬ 
ness, tempt railway travellers to pur¬ 
chase, and which are more sure to find 
attentive readers than if they bad been 
brought before the world in the sump¬ 
tuous quartos of a former day. In 
the same unambitious form were also 
publish*! his comments on the poetry 
of Pope and of Grav, which were first 
read or spoken by him before one or 
more of the mechanics' institutes or 
working men's associations. 

Such readers as have the opportMjft? 
of referring to the beautiful little book 
entitled “Ctaimsof Labour/' or eyeit 
to our very imperfect account of it,}’ 
will find a statement that tbe effect of 
the changes, which society has under¬ 
gone during the last two or three ceri-. 
turieB, has been each day to separate 
the classes, of which it consiirts, from 


• “ Thrice happy they, in pure delights, 

Whom love with mutual bond unites* 

Upbroken by complaioia or strife, *., 

Even to the latest hours of life.**— Francis and Pie’s Borthck. 
f Dublin University Magazine, Jah. 1545. 
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each. other more and mare. Look 
through any of the books which describe 
ancient manners—Strutt's “ Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England,” 
for instance — and see how much has 
passed away in which a more easy inter¬ 
course between classes tended to in¬ 
crease the kindliness of each to the 
other. The very study of books tends 
to isolate us. The ancient Church fes¬ 
tivities, and the parodies of these fes¬ 
tivities, which were a part of manners 
os much as the more sacred solemnities 
—the Boy Bishop, and the Abbot of 
Misrule, and the Devil in the Mysteries 
and Mummeries—brought all persons 
together to the aamo common enjoy¬ 
ment. The distinctions of rank were 
not forgotten, but there was to all the 
same share in a common enjoyment. 
All this has passed away. Other times 
and other thoughts havo succeeded. 
The Book of Sports is no longer a part 
almost of the religion of the people. 
We have no wish to recall that post; 
wo have no doubt that, on the whole, 
society has gained; and so far from 
that gain having been at the expense 
of those whom we conventionally call 
the lower classes, it is our opinion that 
those classes—considered as classes— 
havo on the whole gained, but that 
something of the happiness of society 
has, both to the rich and the poor, 
been lost—something for which, if it 
could not be preserved, it would at 
least be well to seek such compensation 
as changed circumstances enable us 
still to attain. 

It is a delight to us to see such men 
as the author of the “ Claims of La¬ 
bour;" a 8 the Earl of Carlisle, and, 
we may add, as the Earl of Belfast, 
active m the mission of humanity. 
There can be no doubt that, wherever 
the essays of the first-mentioned writer 
ar^enown, they have been productive 
of peat good—tbat they have pressed, 
upon the heart and conscience of many, 
a sense of duty, which, urged by a less 
earnest or less gentle monitor, would 
probably have indolently slumbered, 
satisfied with benevolent dreams, and 
never wakened into action. Lord Car¬ 
lisle has, perhaps, even done yet more, 
as there is something in the living 
voice, and eye, and gesture, more than 
in the mute eloquence of books. And it 
is probable that his example and encou¬ 
ragement in parts of the country where 
he possesses political and territorial 
influence, have brought numbers 1 o aid 


in the good cause of education, who 
would otherwise have silently allowed 
the working classes to effect what they 
could for themselves, satisfied that they 
were doing fully enough, if they did 
not interrupt. 

It would appear that Lord Carlisle 
has for many years delivered lectures 
at the several mechanics* institutes 
through Yorkshire; and there are few 
books which convey more information 
on topics of general literature than the 
little shilling volume of his addresses 
which the Longmans have issued in 
“The Travellers’ Library.** But^of 
greater value than any amount of 
pleasure or instruction that may be 
derived from the book is the example 
thus given, and which has had many 
followers. Dickens and Bulwer Lyt- 
ton have aided in the good cause. 
Robert Ferguson, son of the mem¬ 
ber for Carlisle — who is himself pre¬ 
sident of the mechanics* institute of 
Carlisle — has, in their hall, given, in 
popular lectures, the best account of 
Austria and its institutions that we 
know. We believe, but are not quite 
sure, that the substance of his vo¬ 
lume of Eastern travels, which, in 
spite of its fantastic title (“the Pipo 
of Repose"), deserves to be classed 
with the works of War burton and 
Kinglake, was first delivered in the form 
of lectures. Through Lord Carlisle’s 
addresses, the cultivation of our high¬ 
er nature, by means of the Fine Arts 
and of Poetry, is impressively urged; 
and there is no reason whatever 
why these should be exclusively the 
birthright and heritage of the rich. 
Through the Fine Arts and Poetry, 
rather than in any other way, is it felt 
that mankind are all of one blood— 

“One touch of Nator® doth make all men kin,'' 

The language of our true nature 
is that of noetry. In one of these ad¬ 
dresses, Lord Carlisle suggests what 
we think might lead to great good— 
the mere reading aloud of some great 
poem — the " Paradise Lostthe 
u Iliad ” in one of the English trans¬ 
lations ; a play of Shakspeare's. Why 
not extend this — why not a novel of 
Lever’s, or Miss Edgeworth's? The 
comfort of a warm and well-lit room, 
with such enjoyments, will soon put an 
end to ale-house junkettings andBuch 
excitements. 

Scotland was, we believe, the birth¬ 
place of these Institutibns ; but we are 
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pot sure that their success has been as 
great, or their influence as beneficial 
as in the north of England. There is 
some difficulty in making them direct 
schools of instruction for the adult, and 
the education of the yonng is provided 
for or assisted in manv other ways. 
The danger to be chiefly guarded 
against is, the communication of super¬ 
ficial information. Still, even this is 
better than none, and its difl'usion is 
likely rather to cure than create idlo 
vanity. There will, no doubt, be 
showy lectures on mesmerism, and 
phrenology, and such things—which, 
if they do no great good, will yet do 
little or no harm; and amusement is 
itself a good. It is wonderful to how 
much our strong perception of this 
great truth—unrevcaled to statisticians 
and benevolent Quakers, and the race 
of philanthropists and antiphilanthro- 
pists—reconciles us. Even laughing at 
a lecture—so that the laugh be not very 
loud or long—is no unpleasant or un¬ 
profitable thing. 

In these reunions at mechanics’ in¬ 
stitutes, wc do not a9k for the very 
best information on any subject. The 
bettor wc cun get, the more shall we bo 
pleased; but as the cheerful guest will 
not contradict his host who is passing off 
a bottle of claret for Burgundy, but af¬ 
firms, without giving the wine a name, 
that “it is good wine of its kind," so 
we, on these occasions, take what we 
can get, and are thankfuL A Bhort 
lecture from a lord may be better than 
a long one from a mechanic ; still, 
when we go to these places — attend¬ 
ance on which we rather preach ve¬ 
hemently than practice actively — we 
should like sometimes to hear lords 
lectured as well as lecturing. The 
thing, however, is a good thing—a very 
good thing ; and if of moment in Scot¬ 
land and in England, of how much greater 
moment is it m Ireland. What Lord 
Carlisle, and Helps, and Ferguson, 
with the aid of Dickens and Bulwer 
Lytton, and others, are doing in Eng¬ 
land, Lord Belfast is doing in Ireland. 
He had, we ought, perhaps to 9ay, 
been anticipated at Belfast, by Mx. 
Whiteside and Mr. Napier, who both 
delivered lectures at the same rooms, 
for the same objects; and in Limerick 
similar efforts were successfully made 
by the late Sir Aubrey De Vcre. 

We are glad to find a young Irish 
nobleman engaged in the good cause. 
Our mentioning him in connexion 


with the distinguished men whom 
we have jurt spoken of, is almost 
forced upon us, not merely from the 
circumstance of all being engaged in 
what is substantially the same work, 
but because they may be said to feel 
themselves as co-operating with each 
other in it. Lord Belfast’s work is, 
as we have said, dedicated to the Earl 
of Carlisle, as is also the " Friends in 
Council," of one of the other writers 
whom wc have mentioned. 

There can, we think, be no doubt 
that the bringing together the various 
ranks of society, has upon all a hu¬ 
manising influence. This has made 
the theatre, at all times felt — in spite 
of much that wc cQuld wish changed 
for the better, and with all its permit¬ 
ted license — to be, upon the whole, of 
no doubtful benefit to society. In one of 
Lord Morpeth’s addresses to the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institute—we like to speak 
of him under the name by which he 
was known among us — after endea¬ 
vouring to excite his auditors to the 

" exercise of active virtue,” he adds:— 

• 

“ I believe there is scarcely anything which 
might not be attained, if we could only one 
and all of us determine to rise up to what we 
might be; if it could only be felt thoroughly 
by every one of us, no matter how humble 
his place, or how contracted his sphere, that 
each one has his own appointed work and 
mission, — not, assuredly, by indulging in 
any puffed-up opinion of his own capacity, 
and endeavouring to escape from his natural 
place or his allotted business, but by con¬ 
stant and conscientious perseverance, in 
which he might do much, very much, to 
smooth all the troubled elements of the daily 
life around him, and to aid the general wel¬ 
fare and advancement of liis species. I be¬ 
lieve that there is nothing at once so ambi¬ 
tious, and yet so bumble, ns duty ; and it ia 
the true, the practical, the Christian philo¬ 
sophy to endeavour rightly to a {portion and 
attemper the ambition and the humility. It 
ia because I believe that labour affords the 
main occasion and chief exercise-ground of 
duty, and because I see what labour has 
already done, and stretch my eyes forward 
to the yet greater things which it has to do 
in the world, that 1 said that if I had lived in 
the olden times, I should have been ready to 
build temples and altars in its name. But 
when 1 give this merited praise to labour, I 
believe, at the same time, that, with a view 
to the interests of labour itself, with a view 
to its vigorous, and permanent, and cheerful 
exercise, wo ought not to exact too excessive 
and engrossing a service; but that breaks 
and relaxations are desirable, and salutary, 
and even necessary, to iti own proper deve- 








JUld. mmpjjfJ. It b, therefore* that 
read pccjjafcnallj' of the expeditions 
„ _ „ the monster' trains which' convey 

largo numbers f!ar away from the smoke and 
confinement ’ of their own streets hud Shop*, 
to whatever may he worthy of note, upon 
the many points of that great net-work of 
railway* by which we &f$ in the process ef 
being surrounded,—-to the crowded quays of 
liver pool or the gothic aisles of York ; and 
l should not repine—let mo say it with the 
peace of Mr. Wordsworth—if a protracted 
line of railway should, on sqme sonny after- 
poou, carry a large bevy of the tradesmen of 
Lee<L to the soft margin of Windermere or 
IJllswator. It is on the same ground that it 
lias given mo peculiar pleasure to have tho 
privilege of witnessing and sharing tho cele¬ 
bration of this evening, in the midst of such 
a community as I have already adverted to, 
and in the presence of such a company as 
that which 1 now see around me. It has, 
indeed, fallen to my lot often to he procut 
at what ore termed fashionable amusements 
in various quarters of the globe, and I have 
always found that they are pretty much the 
same thing wherever in the world itmight.be 
—whether amongst tho courtier circles of 
St. Petersburgh, or the republican dandies of 
Now York. I do not mean to assume any 
very Bevore or moralising tone with respect 
to the attempts of people to amuse or enliven 
themselves; but I must say that I have gene¬ 
rally found these very polished amusement* 
to bo rather listless, unmeaning, and unsa¬ 
tisfying things, where people seemed to come 
because they had nothing better to do. and 
to find it a great relief wlieu it was time to 
go away, But an a^mbly like this, con¬ 
fined to no class or walk in life, comprising 
very many of what are termed the middle 
and labouring classes of society, those who 
keep tho busiueas of daily life really going, 
brought and kept together by no other tie 
than the love of knowledge, the wish to at¬ 
tain it and to communicate it, to acquire for 
themselves and to dispense to others the re¬ 
ciprocal benefits of instruction and advance¬ 
ment—tin's, to say nothing of its being more 
useful and more ennobling, seems to me a for 
fresher, livelier, heartier thing, than the 
liigh-flying entertainments I have adverted 
to—the morning battue or the midnight 
polka.” 


In another address ( Wakefield, May, 
1844), Wo find him addressing the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics'Insti¬ 
tutes:— . , 

11 In your busy and engrossing occupations, 
toiling at your daily taak, and for your daily 
bread, you may oertoinly be without those 
opportunities and aids to advancement in 
study or in disooveiy which belong to stu¬ 
dious ease, or to teamed leisure; but it is 
pot from these quarter* that the most bril-. 


Jiant contributions to haraan ■drapeemput 
have been always ttaoeV k ' W hot from 
these classes that Watt, or Ifcflddley, or Tul* 
ton, or Burns, or Chaotrey, came. 'In my 
travels on die great continent of North Ame¬ 
rica, I chanced to fall in with a blacksmith 
in one of the Interior States, who, while he 
most assiduously performed all the require¬ 
ments of his calling, accomplished the mas¬ 
tery of, so as to be perfeotly able to read, 
about fifty languages. I havo just put down 
an extract which was made from the journal 
of this blacksmith linguist; it is a diary of 
his daily business for five day* taken by 
chance in the course of the year. The ex¬ 
tract is from the common-place book of 
Elihu Burritt, in 1838. ‘June 5th. Bead 
fifty lines of Hebrew, thirty-seven of Celtic i 
six hours of forging. June 6th. Read 
thirty-seven lines of Hebrew, forty of Celtic; 
six hours of forging. June 7th. Read sixty 
linos of Hebrew, sixty lines of Celtic, fifty- 
four pages of French, twenty names of stars; 
five hours of forging. June 8th. Road 
fifty-one lines of Hebrew, fifty lines of Cel¬ 
tic, forty pages of French, fifteen names of 
stars ; eight hours of forging. June 10th 
(Sunday). 100 lines of Hebrew, eighty- 
five pages of French, four services at church, 
Bible- ebiaa at noon.* For many days he was 
unwell, and sometimes worked twelve hours 
nt the forge; so that it seems that ho did 
not come witlihi the ten-hours’ bill. Now, 
lest you should be tempted to think that 
the concerns of his handicraft interfered with 
or were prejudicial to his course of study, I 
shall subjoin a remark which was made with 
respect to hiiu by Mr. Crtrabc, the eminent 
phrenologist, who travelled in America, and 
who gave the greatest attention to the do- 
\elopiucnts of the human head, and to the 
conditioiiB of human health. Mr. Combe 
says— 1 One tiling is obvious, that the ne¬ 
cessity for forging saved this student's life; 
if lie had not been forced by necessity to 
labour, lie would in all probability have de¬ 
voted himself so incessantly to bis books, that 
lie would have ruined his health, and been 
carried to a premature grave.’ M 

Lord Carlisle is not satisfied with 
thus praising, and thus encouraging the 
exertions of others. He is himself ft fel¬ 
low-worker with the humblest of thaw 
who toil, aud with Him in whose ijetr 
vice all toil alike. There can, we think 
—whatever seeming contradiction way 
lead us to enunciate the proposition 
doubtfully or to limit U—be noreason- 
able doubt that the education, Which 
discipline* the faculties, and brings be¬ 
fore the mind larger objects of contem¬ 
plation than those which are forced upon 
it by the necessary provision for each 
day!s wants, even though unconnected 
with religion, elevate* the moral n*- 
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ture of man. We should say this with¬ 
out hesitation, were i$ not that some 
■writers, and among them Sir A. Alison, 
contend, or seem to contend, against the 
proposition, and have endeavoured to 
prove from statistical tables that crime 
increases with the increase of secular 
education. Tlie fact we doubt, or, to 
speak more accurately, disbelieve, what¬ 
ever statistical tables may say, or seem 
to say. But, suppose it true, it is tar 
from deciding the question. Education 
for all may be desirable, even suppose 
it accompanied with increased crime in 
some. The question, however, is one 
which we are not now called on to dis¬ 
cuss. Our business is with a volume 
or two, discussing the merits of some 
of the English poets, not a statistical 
inquiry— 

44 Oar« is a talo of Floddcn field, 

And not an history J” 

But why gpview such a work at nil ? 
It makes no high claims. A good deal 
of it was printed in the newspapers 
when the lectures were delivered, and 
the newspaper itself— 

'* The folio of four pasca—happy woik— 

Which Jfet even critic* crlticiac," 

would not seem to bo more secure 
from the pen of the reviewer than these 
lectures, written for some local pur¬ 
pose, and becoming a book almost by 
accident. But we are not sure that 
even the newspaper of our day is sacred 
from the reviewer. The newspapers of 
Cowper’s time, were newspapers in the 
proper sense of the word ; they did not 
affect any very serious criticism, nor 
were they subjected to it. They were 
but little instrumental in creating, or in 
displacing ministries. They were not 
what newspapers have since become. 
They gavereport s, strangeand imperfect 
reports, of parliamentary debates, from 
which little would be learned of what 
was going forward — that little calcu¬ 
lated not to satisfy, but to excite cu¬ 
riosity. You had, no doubt, then, as 
now— 

“ Patriot! buttling with heroic rage. 

And placemen, ail tranquillity and •mile*.” 

You had public meetings; corporation 
orators roared,—seditious demagogues 
harangued— ^ 

44 Cataract* of declamation thunder here — 

There, farosts of no meaning apraod the page, 

In which all oomprohenelon wonder* loat i 
While field* of pleeaontry uum us there. 

With xt&ny deacanta ou a nation’s wo**. 

The rest appear* a wildcrnet* of rtronge 
But gay confusion j rows for the cheeks, 


And lilies for the brows of faded aga j. 

Teeth far the teutfateas, ringlets fa* the bald— 

' Heaven, oorth. and ocean plundered of their sweets i 
Nectar cows e» react*, Olympian daws j 
. Scrraona. and city feasts and favourite tin » 
ABtberealJourney*, submarine exploit* \ . 

And Katerfelto, with bis hair op end. 

At his own wonders—wondering for hi* bead." 

Among the advertisements of the news¬ 
paper of that elder day were, no doubt, 
those of the itinerant lecturer, though 
neither Cowpcr nor Crabbe have 
thought it necb&Miry to distinguish them 
from those of other candidates for pub¬ 
lic attention, whose claims to notice 
fill the motley miscellany— 

*• Ix>! where the advertising tribe succeed, 

Pay to be reed, yet find that few will read, 

And chief the illuitrlons race, whose drops and pUU 
Have patent powers to vanquish human lilt. 

• • # • • • 

Physic had ofice alono the lofty stylo, 

The well known boast, that seivod to raise a smile. 
Now all the province of the tribe invade, 

And wc abound in quack* of every trade.” 

The newspaper of tho days of these 

r ts can scarcely be said to exist now. 

is probable that such delight as 
Cowper describes welcoming the arri¬ 
val of the post, was less felt in the 
afterdays of mail coaches, than when the 
winter evening and its comforts were 
ushered in by the arrival of the postboy— 

44 He come*—the herald of a nol*y world, 

With.spattered boot*, strapped wa’.st, and frotea 
loiks— 

News from all nations lumbering at hi* back.” 

And the rapidity with which the rail¬ 
road conveys intelligence cannot but 
diminish its interest. Is there any 
place now so remote from the stir of 
intercourse as to have the kind ol'hap¬ 
piness and misery, intelligible, which 
Crabbe speaks of, in tho following 
lines?— 

14 So charm the new*— but we, who for from town, 
Walt till the postman brings the packet down » 
Once In the week a vacant day bvhohl. 

And *tay for tidings till tln-y*ro three day* old | 
That day arrives, no welcome post appears, 

But the dull mom a sullen aspect wears ; 

Wc meet, but, oh ! without our wonted smile. 

To talk of headaches, and complain of bile i 
Sullen we ponder o'er a dull repeat. 

Nor feast the body while live mind roust fart.” 

The newspaper of our day — which 
has swallowed up altogether tho pam¬ 
phlet of former time—bids fair to devour 
magazine and review. The only po¬ 
litical discussions which are read at all 
are those in the papers. The review, 
appeal ing at intervals of three mortal 
months, is a slow coach; and every¬ 
thing that it used to carry is now sent 
by other conveyances. The magazine, 
moving on lighter springs, rather better 
horsed, and driven by smarter lads than 
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the old timbering review, yet often 
finds itself distanced by the newspaper; 
and there is even in ourselves, who still. 
hold the magazine a somewhat more 
convenient vehicle than eitlicr news¬ 
paper or review, some disposition to 
allow many of the modern books, which 
in one way or other reach us, to be de¬ 
livered to Prince Posterity, if such be 
their destination, by any other con¬ 
veyance than our van. 

The feeling with which we regard 
Lord Belfast’s exertions in communi¬ 
cating, by public lectures, his views of 
•'the Poets and Poetry of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century,” may be judged by 
our notice of his graceful work, when 
reviewing Lord John Russell's “Me¬ 
moirs of Moore.” Still we have some 
hesitation in making a volume of cri¬ 
ticism the subject of a critique. The 
very justness of tbo observations is 
against our doing so, ns the subject 
on which Lord Belfast lectures is one 
which has been treated of by almost 
every person engaged in literature for 
the last thirty or forty years, and it 
was source possible that much of no¬ 
velty could distinguish any one now 
bringing it before any portion of 
the public. That persous m humbler 
walks of society should be addressed 
by a person in his lordship’s position 
scarce constitutes a reason, interest- 
as the fact, no doubt, is, and 


ing as tne tact, no 
indicative of social improvement in 
more ways than # one. The beauty 
of many passages in these lectures— 
the power of mind.which they occa¬ 
sionally and very often exhibit, and 
the good sense wnich has subdued and 
controlled the expression of enthusi¬ 
astic admiration, and fitted the lecturer 
for his office, form our chief motive 
for making the volume the subject of 
a formal review.* 

The first lecture opens with a pas¬ 
sage from Lord Jeilrey, in which he 
states the importance of being able 
to trace the sources in our own mind 
to which the pleasure that poetry 
gives is ultimately to be referred. The 
reader in Sterne, “ who is pleased, he 
knows not why and cares not where¬ 
fore,” is a different class of person al¬ 
together from such analytical student* 
as the great critic imagines. He who, 

*• Man and boy, 

Hath been an Idler in the land, 

Contented If ha can enjoy 

The thlajs that other* uaderftasd," 


has no business here. The mere vague 
perception of natural beauty—the feel¬ 
ing of enjoyment from sunshine and 
shade, from indulgence in a dreamy 
mood and from modulated sound— 
when one is pleased rather from our 
own reverie being but little inter¬ 
rupted by any exercise of attentive 
thought—which, we fear, is by too 
many regarded as constituting the 
basis of tne poetical character, is at 
all events one which will not do for 
him who would examine scenery for 
the purpose of re-producing, by any 
exercise of the painter's art, its effects 
on the eye or on the mind. Still less 
would it answer in the case of tho ana¬ 
lyst of poetry, whether bis object be 
the ambitious one, which the young 
poet, in the strong sympathy that con¬ 
sciousness of kindred j>ower cannot but 
produce, may have, of learning from the 
works of the great masters #ow their 
creations arose, or whether it be 
but the gratification of a reasonable 
curiosity, not easily satisfied, till it has 
learned as much as can be searched out, 
by patiently investigating causes and 
effects, of the art “ unteaehable, un- 
taught.” Our author seems to decline 
such analysis, and limits his ambition 
within more narrow bounds * 

“ As for me, 1 will aocount it sufficient 
glory and reward, if l succeed in imparting 
to those that hear mo any share of my own 
admiration for our immortal bards, by prov¬ 
ing that it is based both on taste and truth. 

“ The requisites for a poet are many, hut 
beyond all doubt the chief of these are 7wa- 
fjinatinn and Fancy. Of these two qualities 
it might be said tliat the one build* the struc¬ 
ture, while tho other stamps upon it a delicate 
tracery : or, comparing them to mu«ic, that 
the one conceives the theme, while the other 
adorns it with an airy not-work of ornament 
that charms the ear, and enables it to follow 
the leading idea through subtle changes and 
Protean harmony. 

“ Imagination is cultivated by patient ob¬ 
servation: the impressions of sense which 
are felt by all alike, glide off the memory of 
the unimaginative man, while on the mind of 
him who has this heaven-bestowed gift, they 
are reflected—not evanescently—but as it 
were upon a plate prepared by photographic 
process, to perpetuate the semblance of 
whatever shadow is cast thereon. 

” This retaining of impressions produces a 
habit of accuracy In the process of imaging, 
that will eventually bestow a po#er of de¬ 
scribing objects not before the eyes; and 
the poet thus acquires the power of storing 
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his mind with material* that enable him 
to produce at will an harmonious whole, 
which, though it be the building of his own 
brain, is formed of materials dag from the 
quarries of memory and reflection. 

“This is the poet’s groundwork. Then 
with a mind thus plentifully stored, he 
seeks to place some order in his thoughts. 
At first all is chaos and confusion; but a 
light, though far distant, appears, and as 
his thoughts begin to take a form, it seems 
by degrees to approach and widen its track, 
until a broad and even way lies patent 
before him; the stores of memory so ranged 
on either side that he plucks from them on 
his passage that which shall best adorn his 
attendant muse; while from the wild flowers 
which fancy strews in his path, he stoops 
to pick such as shall form a wreath most 
apt to deck her brow." 

The " Poets and Poetry of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century,” is not a strictly accu¬ 
rate title. The poems by which Colc- 
ridgo is best known, were written before 
1800; so were Wordsworth’s, so were 
Crabbe’s, and so were many of Scott’s. 
It is also inaccurate in a different way; 
it is confined to the poetry of writers 
who are dead. Still, who has ever medi¬ 
tated a title-page, and found it possible 
to avoid inconveniences of this kind ? 

Of Coleridge, we are given some ac¬ 
count of tho 44 Ancient Mariner,” and a 
few quotations, well calculated to give 
some conception of the poem. “ Chris- 
tabcl” is scarcely mentioned; nor are we 
satisfied with the few words which re¬ 
late to the 44 Ode to Dejection” 

44 Of Coleridge's love of truth, mastering 
every other feeling, we have a curious ex¬ 
ample in his 1 Lines to Wordsworth.' 

“The latter bad recited to him a poetical 
essay * on the growth of au individual mind,’ 
which Coleridge greatly admired. On the 
following evening he addressed to his bro¬ 
ther bard a laudatory poem, in which he 
conveys his praise in terms that must have 
startled the hermit of Grasmere, whose de¬ 
light was— 

" 1 To pipe a simple tong for thinking heart*.’ 

Speaking of Wordsworth’s visit to Franco 
during its revolution, -he thus addresses 
him:— 

44 4 For thou wert there, thine own brows gar¬ 
landed, 

Amid the^rror of a realm aglow, • 

Amid a n^bty nation jubilant. 

When, from the general heart of human kind 
Hope sprang forth like a full-born Deity l 
-Of that dear hope afflicted and struck 

down, 


So summoned homeward, thenceforth calm 
and sore, 

From the dread watch-tower of man’s abso¬ 
lute selfj 

With light unwaning on her eyes to look 
Far on herself, a glory to behold, 

The angel of the virion !—Then (last strain) 
Of duty, chosen iaWs’ controlling choice, 
Action and joy !—An orphic song, indeed— 
A song divine, of high and passionate 
thoughts, 

To their own music chanted P 

“But for the example of truth, of which I 
spoke. lie says ;— 

441 Nor do thou, 

Sage Bard, impair tho memory of that hour 
Of thy communion with my nobler mind.\ 

44 In any other man this hail been arrogance; 
in Coleridge it was the overweening influ¬ 
ence of truth raising him above the formal 
modesty: and this is perhaps the most cha¬ 
racteristic line in all his works." 

The poem 44 On the growth of an in¬ 
dividual mind," which is here mention¬ 
ed, is that which, since Wordsworths 
death, has been published under the 
name of 44 The Prelude.” It is curious 
how Lord Belfast has mistaken the 
meaning of the passage which he quotes. 
Coleridge speaks of his 44 nobler mind,” 
not—as Lord Belfast supposes—think¬ 
ing of it as in comparison with Words¬ 
worth’s, but in comparison with itself at 
an after period, when broken health 
and impaired energies had left it other 
than what it was in the period of youth 
and hope. The poem speaks in a tone 
of natural depression of spirits^ of the 
contrast between Coleridge, as he was 
at the time to which Wordsworth’s poem 
chiefly referred, and in which he is 
often described in language of admira¬ 
tion, anticipating all that might be ex¬ 
pected from his 44 God-given” strength, 
and Coleridge, in the dejection of 
broken health and spirits— 

41 Ah! a9 I listened with a heart forlorn, 
The pulses of my being beat anew: 

And, even as life returns upon the drowned, 
Life’s joy rekindling routed a throng of 
pains, 

Keen pangs of love awakening as a babe 
Turbulent with an outcry in the heart; 
And fears, self-willed, that shunned the 
eye of hope ; 

And hope, that scarce would know Itself 

from fear; 

Sense of past youth and manhood come in 
vain, 

And genini given, and knowledge won in 






Af*d all which I had colled in wood-walks 

• * '*• ' •> 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Cohimunc with thee, had opened out but 
flowers 

Strewed on my corse and borne upon my bier, 
In the same coifin for the self-same grave!" 

SibyHne Leaves. 

The poetry of Kirke White next comes 
to the mind of oar author. How 8u<r- 

E ted— whether by supposed excel- 
ce, or by real contrast — we do not 
well know. The caprices, however, of 
criticism, when the writer is of gentle 
mood, are as little to bo accounted for 
as those of love itself. Some accident 
of a school premium, or some present 
from a theological godmother, may 
have introduced White's poems to our 
author. He may, perhaps, have taken 
him up when he ought to have been 
better employed, and this alone is often 
the cause of admiration ; but some causo 
having but little connexion with the 
merits of the writer, must have raised 
White into the heaven of poetry in 
which Lord Belfast regards hiu\ as a 
star. We remember one similar case, 
James Montgomery’s admiration of 
Dermody, whom he regarded as one of 
the greatest poets of later times. 
W’hito’s “Ode to Disappointment" is 
quoted, the cadences of which have a 
sort of desolate wail, which is not un¬ 
likely to give pleasure to an unin¬ 
formed ear. It is a poem without 
passion or imagery—a vague, blank, 
vacant poem; Scriptural language 
supplying the absence of thought—a 
poem by no means unplcasing, but 
surely not one of any promise 

“ Like wind in the porch of a rained church, 
Half whittle* and half groant.*’ 

Just listen-— 

“ What it this passing scene f — 

A peevish April day! 

A little sun, a little fain. 

And then night steals along the plain, 

And all things fade away. 

Man (soon discussed) 

Yields up his trust , 

And all his hopes and fears lie with him 
in the dust. 

41 Then since this world is vain , 

And volatile, and fleet, 

Why should flay up earthly joys 
Where rust consumes and moth destroys, 
And c arts and sorrows eat 1 
Why fly from ill. 

With anxious thill, 

Whin soon this hand will freeze — this 
throwing heart it still 1” 


Some passages are then quoted from 
a poem which White left unfinished at 
his death, in which a council of de¬ 
mons is assembled, and speeches given 
there, containing some forcible, fines. 
We think a ’ time will come in which 
Lord Belfast will agree with us in 
thinking, that he has said too much, 
when he states that Kirke White’s 
“description of Satan’s return to bid 
own kingdom, after his visit to earth, 
and his temptation of our Saviour, 
scarcely yields the palm to Mil- 
ton.” 

From Kirke Whito, wc pass to 
Wordsworth. The poems which had 
originally raised so loud a laugh against 
Wordsworth, are quoted, and Lord 
Belfast is among those who join in the 
merrinicut; yet something is to be al¬ 
lowed for the weight in the opposite 
scale, which ought to be given to what 
Coleridge has told us, that he has 
known in the case of each of the 
ridiculed poems, some one distinguished 
man to whom it was a peculiar favour¬ 
ite—a fact, which may teach us a lesson 
of humility ; for the poems that have 
given more than common pleasure to 
such a man as Fox, one of the ad¬ 
mirers spoken of by Coleridge, must 
have something to commend them— 
must have sotne value which it may 
possibly, if not probably, be our own 
fault, if we altogether disregard. 
Wordsworth was himself amused at 
some playful imitations of them, as we 
learn by a quotation, which our author 
gives from Gillies’ “ Reminiscences of 
a Literary Veteran ”:— 

“Gillies describes a conversation with 
Sir Biooke Boothby, one of the greatest au¬ 
thorities of the day, on the subject of the 
then new aspirant to literary honours. 1 Dur¬ 
ing one of our many walks,’ says Gillies, 4 he 
inquired whether I did not think his poems 
very childish, and their Bnbjecta ill-chosen j 
to which I answered sweepingly that one 
subject was as good as another in the hands 
of a veritable poet, and that to resuscitate 
the feelings and impressions of childhood w as 
an important duty. Two or three days after- 
wards, Sir Brooke gave me a MS. entitled 
44 Second Childhood; or the Exercises of a 
Neophyte in a New School.” The said exer¬ 
cises were two-fold; first, a long poem, in 
heroic numbers, detailing minutely how the 
author in a momlug ramble met ’with a juve¬ 
nile chinmey-swoeper, who gazejLwUtfully 
upon a basket of herrings, wherein, after a 
train of reflection and inquiries, Sir Brooke 
produced a penny, and presented three of the 
silver-coats to the hungry youth j secondly, 
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a most laughable ode on childhood, which 
commenced-^- * ' • - 

“ * Brlnf, O bring the cap and bell* 

Stuck with daffodil and daily j* 

and of which I remember only four mow 
lines— 

" * Namhy ptmhy, dllly dally, 

Never let your thought* aiplrt I 
'Wisdom lies In being aUly, 

Man woa made fur nothing higher.’ 

With these travesties no one was moro 
heartily diverted than the great poet himself, 
when lie found them some years afterwards 
in an album at my house.’ * 

Some beautiful stanza* from bis 
“Lines to a Daisy,’* arc quoted, to 
prove Wordsworth's liveliness and ra¬ 
pidity of fancy. There is a disposition, 
however, to repeat the kind ot censure 
with which the “Excursion” was first 
assailed 

44 The 4 Excursion,’” snyshe, “abounds with 
deep philosophical thought, and is through¬ 
out adorned with picturesque passages fu’l 
of quiet and tender beauty. No one can 
read this poem (full though it bo of incon¬ 
gruities, and inconsistent with all truth and 
probability as is the basis of the talc) with¬ 
out admiring the aim of the writer, and tho 
energy with which he has struggled to build 
up and strengthen the powers of the mind, 
in contrast to the operations of sense. How 
much is it to l>e regretted that in tho onset 
Wordsworth should have marred all harmony 
or apparent truthfulness in this work, by 
placing such sentiments os uro here beauti¬ 
fully expressed in the mouth of—a Scotch 
pedlar—who, instead of hawking his wares 
with a broad Gaelic accent, is made to pour 
ibrtli highly wrought phrases 

" ‘Of truth and grandeur, beauty, love, and hope.' 

Thus does tho poet violate not only the con¬ 
ventional rules of |>oetry, hut the realities of 
life ; for surely it is .inconsistent with truth 
and probability that a profound moralist and 
dialectician should be found in such a situa¬ 
tion." • 


All this is unreasonable and unjust, 
and is borrowed almost in words from 
Jeffrey, or rather has been echoed from 
the old laughter of the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view. Jeffrey tells us that Mr. Words¬ 
worth has made “ his chiof advocate of 
Providence and virtue an old Scotch 
pedlar, retired, indeed, from business, 
but still rambling about in hi* former 
haunts, fed gossiping among his old 
customers, without his pack on his 
shoulders.” Long before the “Ex¬ 
cursion” had been written, it had been 


remarked, in Pinkerton's '‘Letters from 
Scotland,'* published under the name of 
“ Heron,” that the necessity of travel¬ 
ling alone through thinly-peopled dis¬ 
tricts had given to this class of men a 
meditative and piobs turn of mind j and 
that when the travelling merchant first 
left bis home to pursue this occupation, 
he was regarded as about to be occupied 
in an honourable profession, not unbe¬ 
coming a gentleman ; and, on his re¬ 
turn, when enabled to retire with some¬ 
thing of a competence, was received as 
such. Conventional feeling then was 
probably much less oflended than our 
lecturer, “ bent beneath his load ” of 
old Reviews, imagines, by tho intro¬ 
duction of tho vagrant merchant among 
the persons of Wordsworth's philoso¬ 
phical poem ; and in thinking over the 
several occupations of life that might 
have been imagined as likely to produce 
such a character as the hero of the 
“Excursion,” wo do not know any 
combining so many of the required 
conditions, as we meet with in the 
north country pedlar. Tho offence ib 
in the i cord “ pedlar”—not in any one 
of the associations necessarily con¬ 
nected with the thought. The same 
minds that quarrel with the word do 
not full out with the Swiss itinerant 
who carries his basket of statues on 
his head; and they probably connect a 
dream of amatory romance with the 
buy-a-brooin girl. It would, of course, 
be impossible for us to give lengthened 
extracts from a poem which is within the 
reach of most of our readers, and thus 
show with how little reasonableness an 
objection of this kind is dwelt on. Yet 
we may be permitted a word. The 
“ Wanderer,” as Wordsworth calls his 
pedlar, is described as a younger child 
of one who cultivated a small heredi¬ 
tary farm among the Athol Hills. His 
lather dies whtie he is a child; his 
mother marries the village schoolmas¬ 
ter. The circumstances in which he is 
brought up are minutely, even anx¬ 
iously dwelt on. The household is 
brought up 

" In the peaceful yr*y» 

Of honeity and holincu icrcro i 
A virtucmi home hold, though exceeding poor. 

Fare liver* were they aU, auitere and grave, 

And fMiring God i tho very oblldren taught 
Sunn Klf-reipeet, a reverence fbr Oud'e Word, 

And an habitual piety, maintained 

With urietncu ecurcely known on EnglUh ground .' 1 

The employment of the boy from six 
years of uge till eighteen, is tedding 
cattle on the MBs, during the summer 
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In the winter he ia allowed to go each 
day to hia stepfather's school, a fabric 

•• th*t«tood*mlone i 

Bole building on a mountain'* *3retry edge, 

F«r from the light of city ipirt, or *ouad 
Of ml niter clock." 

To the school he each day goes and 
each day returns alone. The character 
of the scenery around, the landscape 
and the changing heavens, impress 
themselves upon his mind; and thought 
becomes more a habit, even because he 
has no one to whom to communicate 
his impressions. From childhood he 
has become familiar with natural ob¬ 
jects, add the solitude in which he lives 
has created at an early period of 
his life that intense self-communion 
in which, more than in all else, con¬ 
sists what is called genius, liis feel¬ 
ings are associated not with the perish¬ 
able objects on which those of common 
men are ordinarily fixed, but the glo¬ 
rious phenomena of outward nature— 
the mountains, the ocean, the midnight 
heavens, are impressed upon him 

'* with portraiture 

Aod colour w dlitlnct, thel on hli mind 
They liy like aubiUncei. and almoct seemed 
To hauut the bodily *en*«." 

The power of abstraction attributed 
to him was in itself genius. The see. 
nery amid which he lived, thus linked 
to his mind by meditation and sugges¬ 
tive thought, supplied a standard with 
which, consciously or unconsciously, 
he measured 

" AUhli reraembtanr**, thought*, *hapc*,and forma." 

Not alone does his mind expand by 
the habit of contemplating objects of 
greatness, but in this way it becomes 
furnished with imagery. Outward na¬ 
ture has properly no life of its own; 
such life as wc ascribe to it is given 
by the imagination of the observer,— 
is in truth the observer's own mind 
reflected upon things without, or is 
the recognition by the human spirit 
of the presence of Deity diffused over 
all; —the first-breathing of what has 
been called natural religion. 

The Wanderer is brought up with 
little aid from books. In early boy¬ 
hood he has none, except such as 
tell the history of lie martyrs of the 
Reformation and the Covenanters, 
and some fragments of old stories of 
giants, knights-errant, and demons — 

“ Profuse In garniture of wooden cuts, 
Grange auduncouth ; dire faces, figures 

dire, ' ... 


Sharp-knee’d, shsrp-elbow'd, and lean- 
ankled, too, 

With long and ghostly shanks—forms 
which once seen 
Could never be forgotten.* 

The legendary traditions of the 
country—and no land is richer in such 
traditions—nourished Imagination 
the Affections were of somewhat later 
growth in his mind, and appear first 
to have been confined to a sort of de¬ 
light in contemplating the beauty of 
Bunrise and its effects:— 

11 Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean's liquid mass beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds 
were touched. 

And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love." 

His lonclv reveries on the mountains 
have a still deeper eflect on his mind;— 

44 Oh, then, how beautiful, how bright ap¬ 
peared 

Tl»e written promise! lie had early learned 
To reverence the volume whicli displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die; 
But in the mountains did hefetl his faith 

.all things there 

Breathed immortality. . . . 

What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive. Low desires. 
Low thoughts liad there no place; yet, 
was his heart 
Lowly." 

His occupation was that of a herdsman. 
He earned little more than what gave 
the means of bis support; the parish 
minister’s shelf supplied books with 
legends of martyrs and ghost stories. 
Vt ith something saved from his earn¬ 
ings, he had purchased the book which 
most had tempted 

44 his desires 

While at the stall he read. Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty orb of song,— 
The divine Milton." 

His stepfather supplied a few mathe¬ 
matical books, and these now became 
bis study. But nature was still upper¬ 
most at his heart,— 

“ as if he felt, 

Though yet he knew not how, a wasting 
power 

In all things that from her sweet influence, 
Might tend to wean him. Therefore, with 
her hues, 

Her forms, and with the spirit of her fomy, 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth." 
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Something of what is called mysti¬ 
cism would seem now to have pos¬ 
sessed bis mind ; and that strange 
state in which feeling seeks to ex¬ 
press itself in the. language of pure 
science. A state of mind, which if we 
were not prepared for much of real 
or seeming contradiction in the human 
mind, could only last for a very short 
season. A fine passage follows:— 

41 full often wished he that the winds might 
rage 

When they were silent: for more fondly 
now, 

Than in his earlier season did he lore, 
Tempestuous nights, the conflict and the 
sounds 

That live in darkness: from his intellect, 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought, 
He asked repose; and 1 have heard him 
say, 

That often, failing at this time to gain 
The peace required, be scanned the laws of 
light, 

Amid tho roar of torrents, whero they 
sent 

From hollow clefts, up to the clearer air, 

A cloud of mist, which in the sunshine 
frames 

A lasting tablet for the observers eye, 
Varying its rainbow hues ; but vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means he strove 
To mitigate tho fever of his heart.” 

In such training was his life passed 
till his eighteenth year, at which time 
be makes the effort to teach a village 
school, but finds that— 

“ The wanderings of liis thought were then 
A misery to him 

And he resigns the task in despair. 
Then comes that occupation which 
gives him his designation among men, 
and which is a stone of stumbling 
even to those who are generally among 
the sure-footed. Is it possible that 
the word pedlar can have the power in 
any mind to overcome all the associa¬ 
tions which have been gathered round 
this man, to whom a reality as strong 
as ever Defoe gave to one of his 
heroes, Las been given by our great 
poet ? and if 

41 The small critic wielding his delicate pen,” 

is unable to raise himself above the 
idle prejudice, does he imagine, or 
can he imagine, that the better por¬ 
tion of his audience, the mechanics 
and artisans whom he addresses, will 
or can follow him in this fastidious¬ 


ness ? Listen to the passage in which 
the offensive word occurs., Think 
you that any one capable of un¬ 
derstanding and enjoying itand to 
understand requires but ordinary at¬ 
tention—will be affected by tho spirit 
of ridicule with which it is sought to 
preclude any consideratifh of a subject 
which has occupied a thoughtful man’s 
mind for many years ?— 

44 That stern yet kindly spirit, who constrains 
Tho Savoyard to quit his native rocks, 

The free-bom Swiss to leave his narrow vales, 
(Spirit attached to regions mountainous, 

Like their own steadfast clouds) did now 
impel 

His restless mind to look abroad with hope. 
An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on 
Thro 1 dusty ways, in storm, from door to 
door, 

A vagrant merchant, bent beneath his load! 
Yet do such travellers find their own delight: 
And their hard service, deemed debasing uow, 
Gained merited respect in simpler times, 
When squire, and priest, and they who 
round them dwelt 

In rustic sequestration, all dependent 
Upon thePKDLAii's toil, supplied their wants, 
Or pleased their fancies with tho wares ho 
brought." 

In this passage — in this passage 
alone is the fastidious reader shocked 
with the offensive word. Competence 
and ease were the sure rewards of a 
life of industry which had other at¬ 
tractions for a youth brought up in 
the way we have described, and who 
had found himself unfitted for the 
profession which be bad originally 
thought of. We believe that in the 
humblest walks of industry, feelings 
as elevated as those which Words¬ 
worth ascribes to his pedlar are not 
unfrequent. We can well imagine the 
particular calling chosen from the 
class of motives which he suggests. Are 
we to allow ourselves to be wholly 
overcome, by thinking of modem 
manners, when the manners of an ear¬ 
lier period are what the poet is de¬ 
scribing ? We cannot forbear giving 
a few lines more 

14 From his native hills 
He wandered far. Much did he eeo of men, 
Their manners, their enjoyments and pur¬ 
suits, 

Their passions, and tbeir feelings; chiefly 
those 

Essen tialand eternal in the heart, 

Which, ’mid the simpler forms of rural life 
Exist more simple in Uieir elements, 

And speak a plainer language.* 
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e is from the ordinary cares of 
i—.bis heart is disengaged—he has 
few sorrows of his own, and thus is 
prepared to sympathise with others. 
When the competence which his toils 
have earned has been obtained, he still 
loves to rainbig among his old haunts; 
and a visit ofThis kind, and a walk of 
a Few days among the mountains with 
the young poet, is the subject of the 
‘'Excursion.'* We feel difliculty in 
understanding the sort of ridicule in 
which the reviewers of the poem have 
indulged; the only answer to which, 
after all, is a thoughtful perusal of the 
work. 

A hundred accidents must affect the 
wav in which one judges of a poem ; 
and the ago at which we read a book, 
is not the least of these. It is not sur¬ 
prising, then, that Lord Belfast seems 
to feel more pleasure in discussing the 
merits of Moore than of Wordsworth. 
It is probable that a part of the in¬ 
terest which these lectures had for the 
audience was the recitation of striking 
passages from the poets about whom 
the lecturer was talking. We have in 
this way several extracts which, it at 
first occurred to us, ought rather to be 
referred to than reprinted from volumes 
in every library and drawing-room. 

On consideration, however, we think 
Lord Belfast was right in printing 
them. We think of looking for a 
passage, but should it bo necessary 
even to rise from a chair for the pur¬ 
pose, it will not be done. From Moore 
our lecturer moves on to Keats, and 
the poetry of Keats is the stepping 
stone on which he passes to that of 
Scott. The transition is probably ac¬ 
cidental. Of Keats's poetry the ex¬ 
tracts given are too few, ana, besides, 
have tnu fault of being from the best- 
known passages. There is too much 
also about Keats’s reviewers. From 
Scott’s poetry the extracts are amnio; 
they are in general passages that have 
been read by every one with great 
delight. As there is no object of 
illustrating peculiar views, we think 
the quotations are too many; but it 19 
not improbable that the gratification 
of Lord Belfast’s audience led to giving 
so many ; and it is one of the praises 
of this book that the audience, rather 
than the reader of the volume, has been 
thought of by the lecturer. 

We pass over the introduction of the 
third lecture, acknowledging 'that we 
do not understand what his lordship 


if says about poetry being the of 

~ its age, and thinking that any difficulty 
in comprehehding the matter is not 
lessened by a very strange passage of 
Lainartine, which excites our lecturer’s 
admiration. We give it in Lord Bel¬ 
fast’s translation, not having seen the 
original:— 

“ Poetry 13 man's own self—it Is the in¬ 
stinct of the age—it is the Inward echo of 111 
his outward impressions; it is the thought¬ 
ful and feeling voice of humanity, uttered 
by certain men, endowed with purer minds 
tlian their fellows ; a voice hoard above the 
loud and tumultuous clamour of its genera¬ 
tion, and which moreover endures oftor it, 
and gives to future ages a record of former 
wailings and of by-gono joys — of ancient 
deeds and past imaginings. That voice can 
never be stittod in tho world, for it is not of 
man's creation. From heavm had it its birth, 
and to hearen did it bear alolt the ilrnt cry 
of humnnily. It will be also the last cry 
beard by tho Creator, when under his al¬ 
mighty hand his great work shall bo shat¬ 
tered.- -Frpm him it bad its birth; to him 
shall it return 1" 

These introductory sentences to each 
topic which he has to discuss must 
greatly perplex a lecturer who thinks 
not alone of n portion of his subject, 
but of the relation which that portion 
bas to the entire. Some partial truth 
there generally is in remarks of tins 
kind ; but test them by tho lair ex¬ 
periment of placing such prefaces as 
introducing a different portion of the 
subject 1 I^ord Belfast, for instance, 
lauds Keats and Shelley just as much as 
he does Byron or Scott. Aro they true 
poets only as far as they are mirrors 
of their time ? Some meaning — not 
much — may be given to Lamartine’s 
words. They are an exaggeration, if 
exaggeration be possible, of the kind of 
thinking which, first substituting ab¬ 
stract words for tilings, and then forget¬ 
ting that his logic was dealing with ab¬ 
stractions alono, made Vico speak of the 
Iliad as not the work of a man, or ariy 
number of men, but of humanity, or of 
the Grecian people—we forget which— 
at a particular time. The lecture, how¬ 
ever, on Byron is strikingly good; that 
on Shelley is also interesting; and in 
both there is a great deal to instruct, ns 
well as to give pleasure. 

To lectures, however, of tiuB kind, 
persona come not for any purposes of 
direct instruction } though we think if 
that were more after the object both of 
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tbe lecturer and the auditors, not mere¬ 
ly might something of instruction be 
given, but pleasure—much greater than 
any likely to be received from the 
mere fact of bringing a crowd together 
to listen to what, except there be a 
real interest in the subject, will be re¬ 
garded as but the idle occupation of a' 
listless hour—would be tbe result. 

Attend one of these institute lec¬ 
tures. 6co the earnestness with which 
tlio wholo auditory follow every word, 
every thought of any man thoroughly 
in earnest, and who endeavours to bring 
under some general principle any of 
the class of topics that have been 
strongly but obscurely before their 
minds. Take such questions as ailed, 
or seem to affect, their condition in 
life—questions in which what are called 
the rights of capital or of labour are 
involved; assume the lecturer to sus¬ 
tain views opposed to what the per¬ 
sons brought together may regard 
as their interests—can inattention or 
disrespect be complained of ? Is there 
not the strongest disposition fully to 
understand, and wheu an argument is 
fairly conducted, to admit its force, 
whatever may be its bearing ?. If the 
lecturer exhibits new facts, is there 
not the strongest desire to ascertain 
their full force ? We have little doubt 
that even on political and religious 
questions there could be little danger, 
and that there would be the greatest 
advantage, in the fullest publicity. We 
believe that had the different classes of 
society better means of intercommuni¬ 
cation than the newspapers give, it 
would be beneficial to all; and in ueb bet¬ 
ter means will, no doubt, be found when 
the great importance of what has l>een 
urged by Mr. Marshal and Mr. Helps, 
is fully recognised. “ In all plans for 
the education of the working classes, 
my object would be, not to raise aiyr 
individuals among them above their 
condition, but to elevate their condi¬ 
tion itself.” Such is tile language 
quoted from Mr. Marshal in the little 
volume entitled te Claims of Labour,”* 
and strongly enforced. The great evil 
which interrupts all education, is the 
anxiety of individuals to escape from 
the class in which they find themselves 
placed. While that anxiety furnishes 
the chief motive for exertion, there is 


little probability of the condition of the 
tlass itself coming better. But to all 
classes great advantages would arise 
from freer and more frequent inter¬ 
communication ; and the benefit result¬ 
ing from this would, we think, be even 
greater to the higher chases than to 
those who are more diretffiy supported 
by labour. The very intercourse itself 
i9 a process of education in which are 
necessarily taiight, and that not slowly, 
lessons of self-respect, and respect for 
others. In Dublin, we remember some 
veurs ago that Mr. Torrens MacCullugh 
lectured at the Mechanics* Institute on 
History, and Mr. llenry Curran on 
Law, uud in both cases found attentive 
auditors, not alone among the pursons 
who might be regarded as the patrons 
of the Institution, but among the very 
humblest persons in society, whom a 
desire for improvement had brought 
together. The experience of Sir Robert 
Kane, who also delivered lectures at 
that Institution, and whose name wo 
sometimes still see connected with its 
meetings, was similar. Sir Robert 
Kane’s “ Resources of Ireland,” a book 
of great value, was, we believe, for the 
most part drawn up for the purposo 
of such lectures. Mr. MacCullagb’s 
“ Lectures on History,” produced at 
first in the same way, is one of the 
most instructive books that can be 
placed in a young man's hands. 

But we would go further than educa¬ 
tion to this extent. We should not 
shrink from allowing to be debated in 
public assemblies, consisting of the 
poorest as well as the wealthiest of 
society, and of all intermediate classes, 
any questions of social interest; and 
we feel the strongest assurance that, 
in a very short time, the good taste 
and good sense of all would avoid the 
class of topics which, whatever their 
interest to general society, atleet indi¬ 
viduals in the same way as the question 
of the marriage of a son or daughter, 
or the arrangements of a household. 
Thus, we thins, controverted topics of 
religion would be altogether removed 
from discussion; not by any formal 
interdiction, but by a feeling, that in 
these questions the application of prin¬ 
ciples , which must always be left to in¬ 
dividuals, rather than principles them¬ 
selves, is in question; and if such sub- 
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e*er ifirivertontly or inten- 
tionafly introduced, it would be with 
delicacy, and in the spirit of mutual 
Courtesy. We have great faith in free 
aSr and light—they are man's best or 
only seoui^y for physical health; and 
something that is more easily described 
by the wordt free air and light, than 
by any words less metaphorical, is also 
the best preservative of mental vigour 
and activity. 

If there be freonent reunions in the 
halls of the mechanics* institutes, or 
elsewhere, of men of different ranks, 
who meet with a feeling of their com¬ 
mon interests—of their perfect equality, 
notwithstanding social distinctions, and 
with a feeling that social distinctions 
have their cbiof value in their tendency 
to secure to all that absolute equality— 
we have little doubt, that such preju¬ 
dices as now exist will gradually, and 
not slowly, pass away — at all events, 
will cease to embitter society as they 
now do. We would have noblemen 

{ ro not alone to deliver lectures, but to 
isten to lectures; but by whomsoever 
delivered, the lectures which dealt in 
absol u te earnest ness w i th real subjects— 
which forced minds to think, and did 
not allow them to be merely amused 
with phantoms of thought — such lec¬ 
tures as might be expected from men 
like Carlyle, or Ebenezer Elliott, or the 
author of tho “ Claims of Labour," 
would do almost infinite good. Admit 
that at first a portion of the audience 
listened with strong antagonist preju¬ 
dice— admit that their feelings and 
their understandings are pre-occupicd, 
yet they have many of them done 
what they could to think out the sub¬ 
ject, whatever it may be, that we assume 
to be one of interest to them. They 
cannot divest themselves of a dim sus¬ 
picion that there may be something 
not unreasonable in the views of others, 
whom they behold opposing all their 
most cherished objects; but they also 
believe, that injustice is done them in 
there being no fair examination of their 
own views. They feci, and in the ab¬ 
sence of any communication with men 
not of their own class, love to cherish a 
feeing, that there is no fair play for 
the poor. . But once create a fair com¬ 
munication between classes, and all 
prejudices of this kind will bo greatly 
lessened, if not altogether removed. 

We have got into an argument which 
wo bad not anticipated, and we most 
return to our author. 


[Starch. 


The lectures in tine volume can 
scarcely be described as • having for 
their object to communicate instruc¬ 
tion; and we are not sure whether 
the lecturer is not most successful 
in dealing with works, whose claim is 
that of pleasant badinage and gaiety. 
We have a good many extracts from 
Hood, and the Smiths, and Barham— 
of which we can well imagine the comic 
effect, increased by emphasis and gesti¬ 
culation. Oddities of rhyme, grotesque 
combinations of thought, wit trembling 
on the verge of absurdity—buffoonery, 
which isevery now and then almost bru¬ 
tal, as in the revolting story of ** Lord 
Tomnoddy"—require very high animal 
spirits to enable them to be borne at 
all. Poems, however, which cannot be 
read to oneself may be read aloud, to 
the no small amusement of a company. 

The concluding lecture deals with 
the poetry of Southey, of Campbell, 
and of Crnbbe. Our estimate of Southey 
is essentially, and in all things, diffe¬ 
rent from that of the lecturer ; but to 
discuss the matter would lead us too 
far. Though a graceful writer of such 
matters as the accident of the day 
forced on tho attention of a studious 
man, whose support was derived from 
his pen, Southey's true distinction was 
as a poet, and this will, wc have little 
doubt, be ere long generally acknow¬ 
ledged. While we write, our atten¬ 
tion is directed to a passage in which 
the late Mr." Moir, tho “Delta" of 
Blackwood —a true poet, too soon re¬ 
moved—in bis lectures on the poeti¬ 
cal literature of the past half-century, 
delivered at the Edinburgh Philoso- 

E hical Association, has thus expressed 
imself:— 


“ Hour after hour with Southey had its 
allotted task, continuously, unceasingly. 
History, antiquities, bibliography, transla¬ 
tion, criticism, tale, poem, political economy, 
statistics, politics, almost every department 
of knowledge, received emblazon from his 
able, ready, versatile, and unwearied pen. 
His finest phase, however, was aB a poet.” 

Our task is concluded. The volume 
has eiven us great pleasure. Still we 
should feel more in seeing Lord Belfast 
engaged in some work of his own, than 
in commenting on others. Gray has 
told ua that tho worst verse is better 
than the best criticism that has ever 

Limiting tho 
on poetry that 


been employed upon 1 
proposition to criticism 
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has already occupied the attention of 
men, and regarding it as rather a form of 
discouraging criticism, than as recom¬ 
mending the fabrication of verse, we 
think there cannot be a doubt of the 
reasonableness of what he has said. 
The recollection of the maxim is likely 
to lead to great forbearance in the ex¬ 
pression of opinion on the subject of 
poetry ; to save some poetry from any 
detailed criticism, or elaborate discus¬ 
sion ; and above all things, to teach the 
critic a distrust of his own art, when 
dealing with poetry worthy of tho 
name. 

Again we thank Lord Belfast. His 
connexion with Belfast has probably led 
to his delivering lectures there, and we 


cannot terminate our article better than 
by quoting the concluding sentence of 
his lectures:— 

“ Bat if, by drawing your attention to the 
subject, I have tempted any to dive deep 
into those golden streams of which I have 
shown hot the surface; if I have imparted 
to one heart a norliclc of that esteem in which 
1 hold the nation’s poets; if, abovo all, I 
have added but one stone to the colossal 
structure of popular education, which, rising 
daily higher from its firm-sot foundations, 
bills fair to lift its giant head high abovo pre¬ 
judice, and to send forth from its most tower¬ 
ing pinnaclo a beacon-flame, to light the 
world around, then 1 am satisfied, my end 
will have been fulfilled '** 


DAWN. 

ar riTZJAMsa o‘hbikx. 

Dawn comctli; and tho weary stars wax pale 

With watching through the lonely hours of Right, 
Anri o'er the fathomless deep azure veil 

A sweet, uncertain smile of infant light 
Spreads softly, rippling up the starry height; 

Chasing the mists that like dark spirits dee 

Before the breath of Mom ; and now more bright 
It mantles o’er the unreposing sea, 

As when on sorrowing' brows first gleams the birth 
Of joy for years estranged ; then as a child, 

That, through the solemn woods at eve beguiled. 

Steals with lipht foot-fall, ’mid the leaves scarce heard, 
Upon a bough where rests some slumbering bird— 

So steals the silent Dawn upon the sleeping Earth l 


DEATH. 

Methought a change came o’er me, strange yet sweet. 

As if nnmanaeled a captive sprung ; 

Lightness for dull incumbrance, wings for feet. 

The heavy and the weak asunder flung: 

To sink, to sail, to fly were all the same; 

No weight, no weariness; unfleshed and free; 

Pure and aspiring as the ethereal flame. 

With the full strength of immortality: 

Reason clear, passionless, serene, and bright, 

Without a prejudice, without a stain, 

Unmingled and immaculate delight. 

Without the shadow of a fear or pain— 

A whisper gentle as a zephyr's breath 

Spake in mine ear; “ Tine Libebtt is Death.*’ 

J ames Edmeston. 

Iforoerton. 
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Tnr. subject of the present memot* is descended from the ancient Scotch family 
of the same name, too Napiers of Mefrhistown—a stock whoso branches have 
borne fi nit that are even now glorious fit the annals of our country. His grand¬ 
father, about a century since, settled in the north of Ireland; and iu the lust 
week of the jear in which his friend, Sir James Kmorsou Tcnnent, was Imrn, the 
grandson first saw the light in Belfast—n town which has produced many great 
men in every department of literatuic and science. Amongst other eminent 
persons whose names have since become well known to the world, the distin¬ 
guished dramatist James Sheridan Knowles soon afterwards took up his resi¬ 
dence in that town, where he became a master in the principal educational 
establishment there, the Belfast Academic Institution. The sons of Mr. William 
Napier were placed uudor the care of Mr. Knowles, fir-t a« a family tutor, and 
then in his school ; the youngest of them, at that time, being Joseph, then about 
six )cnis of age. To his young pupil Mr. Knowles became quickly attracted, 
for he was a child of great promise, as well as of great liveliness. The early pre¬ 
dilection soon grow into cordial aflection, which thenoeforth continued to increase, 
ns the child grew to be a youth, and the \outh matured into manhood, till 
it h.u ri[>ened into a love and esteem equally honourable to both. We are 
in posstssion of some of the sentiments of Mr. Knpwles, in relation to this his 
favourite pupil, whom he describes, in the words of a school-fellow, “ as always 
cheei ful, good-tempered, and playful; with wonderful powers of imitation, wltitli 
he sometimes pi.ietised in the most amusing ways." If there Ik* any jktsou in a 
position lo hum n just uud impartial judgment of another, we believe that the 
preceptor to whom the care of youth is committed is most likely to be so. With¬ 
out the partialities or prejudices that obscure the judgment of parents and 
rein lives, lie views the boy through a clear medium, untinetured with the hues 
ofeithei affection or caprice, lie studies his temper, his disposition, his intel- 
leet, his abilities, with the care of one who is in no small degree answerable for 
the formation of his eliurni tor and the issue of his future life, and with the dis¬ 
crimination which the practice of estimating character necessarily confers. But 

S ire-cminently qualified to form such a judgment wus the preceptor of young 
oseph Napier. Knowles possessed, as every one indeed must in whom the 
dramatic element is largely developed, the faculty oflooking deep into the heart, 
of nicely distinguishing the shaded and asj»ccts of the human mind, and reading 
correctly the faint characters of all those complex, moral and intellectual in¬ 
stinct •?, when their tracery was yet illegible to the ordinary eve. We therefore 
oiler no apology for quoting at length one or two passages trom a letter, with 
which wo have been favoured by Mr. Knowles, as the beat testimony which can 
be brought forward 

“ If tole« out of school are condemned by the boys, the master who tells them must, of 
course, he a pretty scamp; therefore, so for, out of respect for my own chsiocter, I keep my 
finger on my lipa, though truth to say, the recollections of the boy of six yenre old nc d 
not bring a blush into the check of hor Majesty's late Attorney-General for Jreiund, bon so¬ 
ever they might disturb, more or lew, Lie due professional gravity. Yon cannot cork mer¬ 
cury in a man, as you raoy in ■ btfOo ; how, then, in a child? There was one little gentle¬ 
man, in one little claw, who o«c**iono<l more stir in tbo aebnol-room than all the rest of the 
pupils, big and little, put together-of course by his foala in a branch of study which was 
marvellously eongeoiftl to him, so as to coat him little puparaiion \ and, consequently, to ex¬ 
hibit few hy millions, if any, of flagging or wearying. But I must mind what 1 am about l 
“ 1 Young Joseph ’ grow up a pet with hui master, and, what was far more to his credit, 
though it did not do him all the aervico that might rationally have been expected, with Ids 
school-follows, When 1 «av ‘not all the &orvirV I mean it to be understood that such fa- 
Tomitism did not ulteily spoil him, a circumstance for which I account by suspecting that an 





innate eonsdowuess of peculiar power begot occasional fits of application, tfll ' bat waa de¬ 
sultory at first, became at last regular, by repeated experience of uniform, pridtful luccess. 

“ But there was the mercury still!—prank after prank played on, through the irreprswble 
joyousnew of a high-tempered'nature—played frankly and In open day—cleremasa, without 
cunning; smartnew that gave no pain, the victims of which outlaoghed the toflictor, the 
moment he was discovered, or betrayed himself by hie arch and blandly triumphant .ace. 

‘ " It is singular enough," adds Mr. Knowles, speaking of his young pupil wb8n ( 

entering his fourteenth year, and admirably appreciating some of the points of 
character which prominently distinguish the man— 

“ That I invself dabbed him counsellor while yet he wore hia frill. I fancied then that I 
read k the bar'* in hi* face, which, in a state of perfect quietude, indicated h capacity for deep 
and sure research. But it was hia heart that pleased mo most. I never saw him sulk, or 
keep ruiger, or practice indirection, except, indeed, in making a show, as if ho were going to 
send the ball lu the school-alloy with the fore® of a cannon-ball, and then wickedly dropping it 
like a feather an inch or two above the line; so winning the game like a rogue, with a 
roguish laugh in your face. Barring this, in my eyes at the time a heinous transgression— 
for I used to play with the bovs — I saw in prospect a man of effortless, unswerving in¬ 
tegrity, as well as of lofty, solid, dependable ability, which, thanks be to God, he has become.” 

Napier studied the classics under Dr. O’Beirne, afterwards Master of tho 
Royal School at Enniskillen, and subsequently under the Rev. William Neilson, 
by. whom he was prepared for Trinity College. Under these masters he attained 
an acquaintance with the Greek ant! Latin authors; an acquaintance which ho 
enlarged in his after years, and to which, wc believe, in connexion with the 
peculiar pains which Sheridan Knowles bestowed in the training ol his pupils in 
tho English classics, may. In no small degree, be attributed the purity of his 
style as a sneaker. But the tent of bis mind was decidedly towards mathe¬ 
matics, and lie hud the good fortune to be placed under the tuition of a distin¬ 
guished scientific scholar, tho late Dr. Thompson, Beltast, the father of the 
celebrated professor of the University of Cambridge. With such advantages 
the intellect of the youth rapidly developed itself i and, previous to his fifteenth 
year, lie had mastered all the higher branches of the exact science?-, and entered 
Trinity College, under Dr. Singer, the present Bishop of Meath, as ho has 
himself informed us, in his first siteech before that University, when he appeared 
as a candidate to represent her m parliament. In his college course ho soon 
became distinguished, especially as a mathematician ; and before the termination 
of bis first year, he published a dcmorstralion of the Binomial theorem, tho 
elegance of which attracted much notice, and acquired for him the acquaintance 
of the Rev. Charles Bovton, then one of the Fellows, who became his attached 
friend during the rest of his life. But his love for science did not seduce him 
from the study of classical literature ; and, although it must be confessed that 
his studies were often fitful and desultory, yet was ho in general a successful 
competitor for honours in both branches of education. The success of his under¬ 
graduate career justified Napier in looking forward to a fellowship; and accord¬ 
ingly, after having graduates in 1825, he commenced to read fur that purpose, 
and continued to reside as a master within the walls. Amongst his intimate 
acquaintances, at this period, were the late Dr. William Cooke Taylor, a man 
whose extensive knowledge and great labours in literature, require no comment, 
and James Whiteside, afterwards his brother-in-law, and recently his able 
colleague as Solicitor-General for Ireland. With such associates as these, a less 
energetic or less ambitious spirit than Napier’s, would have been forced onward. 
With such a mind as his, progress was an irresistible impulse. During the 
intervals of severer study, be cultivated his taste for polite literature, find wot® 
occasionally for some of the principal periodicals of the day. At the period of 
which wc speak, the College Historical Society bad not been revived, and Napier 
and his two friends earnestly engaged themselves in the endeavour to restore a 
society which had fostered and drawn forth the genius of the most eloquent 
orators of the senate, the pulpit, and tho bar; and they succeeded so far os to 
establish an Oratorical Society without the walls of the College. The intimacy 
which Napier had formed with Dr. Boyton, though originating io the sympathies 
which congenial scientific tastes inspired, was nevertheless destined to influence 
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the political views of the young student. His tendencies were, indeed, pre¬ 
viously conservative; they now became fixedly so, and an opportunity ere long 
arose to introduce him to tbe country in the character of a politician. In the 

E ar 1828, iho leaders of the aristocracy and the most influential commoners of 
aland considered that the emergencies of the times demanded an energetic 
union and co-operation of the Protestants, for the purpose of preserving, in its 
integrity, the constitution as then established. Accordingly, upon the 16th of 
August of that year, a numerous meeting took place in Dublin, at which the 
Brunswick Constitutional Club of Ireland was formed, of which Mr. Boyton 
was one of the secretaries. The establishment of local clubs throughout the 
country soon followed; and, on the 28th of October, a meeting of the graduates 
of our University was held, at Morrissou's Great Rooms, for the purpose of 
forming a College Club. Upon this occasion Napier was present, and made his 
first essay on the arena of politics, in a speech of great promise. He gave a 
clear and able review of tbe Protestant institutions of the country, from the 
Reformation, and demonstrated how firmly the prosperity of Britain was based 
upon that, religion; while in the progress he exhibited the stores of a mind 
richlv cultivated in classic literature. Upon this subject we arc not disposed to 
dwell. The band of time has softened down many of the asperities of party 
feeliug which then existed: the great measure of Roman Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion passed in the following year : many of the great leaders, then arrayed 
against each other, have passed away from the Bccnc of earthly strife, and others 
have lived to find that, on all sides, there are things to be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

Previous to this, Napier had abandoned the intention of sitting for a fellow¬ 
ship, and lie now resolved on going to the bar. He went to London with this 
object, and applied himself diligently to the prosecution of legal studies, being 

lectures of Mr. Amos, then professor of common 


(afterwards J us- 


a constant attendant on the 


law at the London University, and lie became a pupil 



liia subsequent eminence in his profession. Upon the promotion of Pattcson to 
the bench in 1830, Napier commenced to practise as a pleader in London, and 
during his first and only term there his success was such as to hold out very 
strong encouragement to him to persevere. 

But Providence had destined him for another course — a Providence which 
ordereth all things well, and whose wisdom and goodness men generally acknow¬ 
ledge in the retrospect. The urgent solicitation of friends at home, who knew 
well how to estimate his powers, and confidently looked forward to his success in 
his own country, induced him to abandon his chambers and return to Ireland; 
and he was called to the Irish bar in Easter term, 1831. We shall not venture 
to speculate upon the consequences to Napier of thus changing the scene of his 
exertions. It may be that in England a higher professional position, and larger 
professional income, might have resulted from his pursuing his original design, 
and like his able master, he might now be adorning the judicial bench 
of that country. But even if it might have been so, we believe his choice 
was a wise and a happy one. He has grown up to name and fame amongst his 
own people ; happy in having no ties of relationship severed, no bonds of youth¬ 
ful friendships broken: the^ 


ley who witnessed his promise as a boy, his distinctions 
as a youth, were still beside bim, many pursuing the same path, all cheering 
him onward with their sympathy and their love in that course which has ultimately 
led him to the highest position which a practising barrister can attain. He chose 
for liis circuit, of course, tbe North-Eastern, which included his own county, 
and went his first circuit in the spring of 1832. His character was already be¬ 
fore him, and he speedily got into business on the circuit, which necessarily led 
to business in town also. To the public at large, there is little interesting in the 
life of a practising barrister. • Study and seclusion, and regular attendance in 
court during term, and going the circuit twice a year, make up the sum total of 
his monotonous existence, so far as the public see. But in the Court and the 
Hall the rising man is marked and watched with an attention that is full of in¬ 
terest to those in the sphere within which he moves. So it was with Napier; he 
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quickly acquired the character of a sound lawyer and an accurate pleader. Both 
in town ana on the circuit he was now engaged in most cases of importance in 
the common law courts, and in criminal cases ; and wherever the pleadings in a 
case required particular skill, or involved technical niceties, attorneys began to 
consider Joseph Napier one of the best men in the hall. In the year 1840, some 
members of the Irish bar conceiving that some enlightened system of legal edu¬ 
cation should be established in this country, a society was formed by them, 
called the Law Institute. Amongst those favourable to these views was Mr. 
Napier, who took an active part in its educational objects, and delivered gra¬ 
tuitously many lectures on the common law, which were very popular, and laid 
the foundation of the subsequent improvements now in progress, and likely 
to bo consummated at no distant day. 

In the spring assizes of the year 1843, a remarkable criminal trial was had at 
Monaghan ; remarkable not only by reason of the political notoriety of the party 
on trial, but still more so as having led to an adjudication upon a question as to 
the rights of persons on trial for non-capital felonies. We allude to the case of 
The Queen v. Samuel Gray. The prisoner was indicted for firing a pistol 
at one James Cunningham, with intent to kill him, or do him grievous bodily 
harm. The offence was declared by the 1st Victoria, cap. 85, to be a felony, 
and punishable with transportation for life, or for any terra not less than fifteen 
years, or imprisonment for any term not exceeding three years. Wheu the jury 
panel was called over, Mr. Napier and Mr. Whiteside, who were counsel for the 
prisoner, challenged oue of the jurors peremptorily, and the Crown demurred 
to the challenge, relying on the law l>cing, as had been more than once decided 
by the Irish judges and as the practice had always been, that in caws of capital 
felony alone such a right existed. The challenge was disallowed, and the trial 

E roceeded, which terminated in a conviction. The point was uftcrwanls argued 
store the Court of Queen's Bench, upon a motion in arrest of judgment, with 
great ability by both the prisoner's counsel, and the Court ruled in favour of the 
Crown; Justice Perrin alone dissenting. Mr. Napjpr, however, felt strongly 
convinced that his view of the law was the correct one, and he determined never 
to rest till he had the decision of the highest legal tribunal of the realm upon the 
point. In the meantime, the important trial of O’Connell and others, fora 
seditious conspiracy arising out of the Clontarf meeting of 1843, took place, 
which resulted in the conviction of the traversers ; and a writ of error in that 
ease was brought to the House of Lords on their behalf. The reputation of Mr. 
Napier was now so high, that both the Crown and the traversers were anxious 
to secure his professional services. Strangely enough it so happened that re¬ 
tainers from both sides were sent to his house on the same, day, and forwarded 
to him where he was at the time in Belfast, by the same mail; but while the 
retainer of the Crown was delivered by ]>ost in due course in the morning, 
that of the traversers, which was made up in a pared, had been overlooked at 
the post-office until the evening, and was not delivered until Mr. Napier had 
posted his letter, acknowledging and accepting the retainer for the Crown. 
A discussion took place between the agents for the respective parties, each 
insisting on his right to the services of an advocate whom each felt was worth 
contending for, and the point was ultimately left to the arbitrament of (we 
believe) Mr. Holmes, who decided that Mr. Napier was, for the time, the pro¬ 
perty of the Crown. 

The writ of error was also brought in Gray’s case, and it so happened that 
both were heard before the House of Lords within a very short time of each other. 

The point raised in Gray's case was, as wc have sccu,*one of great public 
importance, and the law staff of both countries were engaged in upholding the 
decision pronounced in favour of the Crown. Against these Mr. Napier 
entered the lists single-handed. Ilis argument in this case was a masterly 
one. He reviewed the entire doctrine of the right of challenge at common law, 
beginning with the older authorities, and following it through to those of our 
own times, and succeeded in convincing the high and learned judicial tribund, 
and reversing the decision of the Court, of Queen’s Bench. An allusion to this 
case was made not long since upon the examination of a witness before the select 
committee on outrages (Ireland) in a manner which we think was neither very 
ingenuous, nor very successful, by a learned member of that committee, with the 
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object of showing that Mr. Napier had, at his own expense, carried the case on 
a point of law to the House of Lords, to secure the acquittal of Gray as being an 
Orangeman. Mr. Napier, who was the chairman of the committee, was sub¬ 
sequently examined, and we give part of his evidence on the subject, not only 
as a refutation of the implied charge against him, but as giving a brief summary 
of the case itself 

“ I Was originally retained In that caso as counsel upon an ejectment on the title tried 
In Armagh, along with Mr. Torabe, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Whiteside, in the regular way on 
the civil side, for Saro Gray; and out of that the transaction occurred which was the 
subject matter of the criminal prosecution afterwards. On the fir*t trial of Sam Gray for the 
murder of Murphy, I was regularly employed as his counsel, with Mr. Tombe and Mr. White- 
side, iu tlie ordinary and usual way, and was regularly feed and paid. On that trial ho was 
acquitted; and I have no hesitation in saying, that upon the evidence I think the verdict wus 
right; and we all thought upon the evidence «s it stood, the verdict was right. . . . After 
the trial the Crown discovered something with regard to Farlow’s character, which made 
them doubt whether he was the credible witness we had all given him credit for; then there 
was a second trial, not for tlie murder, because having been acquitted of that, lie could not bo 
again tried ; but there was a shot flred at another of tho party, which missed, and he was 

indicted for shooting with intent to murder..One 

of the jury was taken ill during the trial, and tho jury had to l»e discharged. On the 
third trial coming on, Gruy made an application to the court; and It wus stated the exj>enK 0 
of these proceedings bad ruined him, nud he begged that counsel and attorney might be 
assigned by the court to defend him. That ia usuul when a ]>arty is unable to pay; and 
the ordinary and usual courec lias been, for the Crown to pay the reasonable expenses of the 
defence. Tho judge (and l think it whs Judge Crampton who tried him on that occasion) 
assigned myself and Mr. Whiteside us his counsel; and a counsel has no right to refuse, when 
he is assigned by tbo judge, if a barrister is assigned to defend a prisoner, lie is bound, by 
his position, to do it. Accordingly, on that occasion, we. appeared to defend Gray; and on 
that occasion the jury disagreed. Then the crown removed the case from tlie criminal side of 
tho court, and took it to the nisiprins side; it came, down a fourth time for trial; and on 
that occasion we were again assigned by Mr. Justice Perrin to defend Gray. I raised tbo 
question, which bad been a very moot question in Ireland, of the right of peremptory challenge 
by a prisoner in a case of felony not capital; for he was not tried on that occasion for a 
capital felony, but a transportable felony. That question was raised, and was put on the 
record; it came up to Dublin, and it was argued before the G«uu of Queen's Bench by 

myself and Mr. Whiteside.The judges differed 

in opinion, Mr. Justice Perrin differing from the rest of the court, and we considered that his 
law- was right, and the House of Ixirds thought so. The Crown then refused to pay any fees, 
and for performing our duty we were not allowed one farthing of fees; and they were 
ultimately refused by the Crown. My position was this, that there being an important point 
of law, involving the right to challenge, which would arise upon even* trial in a cose of 
transportable felony, having the opinion of one learned judge with me, ni d being counsel for 
the man, and the fees being refused by the Crown, X thought it was an attempt to oppress 
him ; and I certainly did say, that if the case went farther, f would not seek far any compen¬ 
sation or remuneration for arguing the case. Accordingly the officers, both in Ireland and 
England, remitted their fe»s under the circumstances, on bringing the appeal; I came over 
hero; I never got one farthing; I did not pay any money out of my own pocket, except 
travelling expenses, in coming over; but it so hap|>cned that, at the same time I was coming 
over in the case of Mr. O’Connell, who Iiad also a point before the House of Lords; and both 
the cases were argued in the same week. I argued tho case before the House of Lords, but I 
was never paid one farthing in any way. I did my duty as counsel, having been assigned, 
and got nothing for it. The House of Lords decided that on the point of law the counsel for 
Gray were right, and awarded a venire de noro, which would have enabled the Crown, if they 
had thought proper, to nroceed again; but they thought they had gone far enough, and 
dropped the proceeding.^ 

The argument of Mr. Napier in Gray's case established for him a high repu¬ 
tation in England as a sound and able lawyer. Baron Parke characterised it as 
“an able argument.’* He received many flattering messages from those who 
were best qualified to pronounce an opinion, and, upon bis return to Ireland, he 
received a silk gown from Sir Edward Sugden, then Chancellor of Ireland. The 
acceptance of the position of Queen’s Counsel, is one which at once testa tho real 
merits of a barrister, and his estimation with the public. If ho be indeed fit to 
take a leading place, he soon attains it: if his promotion be the result of anything 
else than true professional merit, his fee-book will not fail to dissipate any delu- 
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fiion under which ho may have laboured as to hia competency to sit amongst the 
magnates within the bMi*. There is not indeed a sorrier sight than that which 
the object of political feelings or private nepotism presents, when he sits amongst 
the leaders of the profession, thrust out of the class of business which he was com¬ 
petent to discharge respectably outside the bar, without acquiring that to which 
his abilities arc unequal. Not so was it with Mr. Napier; he at once took his 
place amongst the first of the silk gowns, as he had previously been amongst the 
very highest of the stuff ones. And so, with extending celebrity and increasing 
business, ho was looked upon as a man whose ultimate elevation to the highest 
honours of his profession, might fairly be calculated upon. 

In tho following year ho Was engaged before tho House of Lords, upon an 
appeal from the Court of Chancery, in the case of Lord Dungannon v. Smith . 
Tho ease was one of considerable interest, as well to tho legal profession upon 
the point of law involved, as it was tatfbo noble appellant, by reason of tho 
amount of property which depended u[>on tho decision. 

Mr. Napier argued the demurrer, on behalf of Lord Dungannon, before Sir 
Michaol O’Loughlen j and Sir Edward Sugdon having, nro forma , affirmed tho 
decision. Lord Dungannon appealed to the House of Lords, und brought Mr. 
Napier specially to argue the question. It was in truth an up-hill work. A recent 
decision of the Vice Chancellor of England, affirmed upon appeal by Lord 
Oottcnham—we allude to the case of lbbetson v. Ibbelson —was a strong au¬ 
thority against Lord Dungannon, and, indeed, formed the basis of the judgment 
of the Court of Chancery in Ireland ; besides, the opinions taken in England by 
the noble appellant were generally unfavourable and all discouraging. Still, how¬ 
ever, Lord Dungannon determined upon having the highest judicial decision upon 
a point in which he thought common sense was, at ull events, in his favour. Upon 
Mr. Napier who, as he himself observed, hud served an apprenticeship to tho 
ease, he relied with the utmost confidence that no resource which learning or as¬ 
siduity could supply, would be unexplored. And in this he was not deceived. 
The appeal was opened by the late Mr. Hodgson, of tho English bar, on behalf 
of Lord Dungannon; Lord Lyndhurst, os Chancellor, presided, assisted by Lord 
Cottcnhain, the previous Chancellor, Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, and 
thirteen of the law judges. Ilis statement of the ease was long and elaborate j 
but he made so little impression on the house, that at tho conclusion the counsel 
for the respondent did not expect to bo called on for any argument in reply. Mr. 
Napier then followed on the same side with Mr. liodgson. Ilis speech was one 
of remarkable ability und learning. With great skill he applied himself to tho 
caso; he arrested the attention of the court by the masterly review of all tho 
oases; and ero he concluded his argument for the first day, which occupied ubout 
an hour, it was evident that the enemy’s Hank was turned, and that some of tho 
court, if not thoroughly convinced already, wavered in their opinions. Upon 
the following duy ho resumed his argument, and spoke for three hours, with an 
ability which commanded the entire attention of his auditory, and in its progress 
elicited more than once the marked approval of several of the noble lords. At 
the close of his argument, as Mr. Napier was gathering up his papers. Lord 
Lyndhurst remarked to Mr. Hodgson, that the house and tho judges begged to 
express their admiration of the able argumeut which they had heard, and re¬ 
quested that Mr. Napier should be informed of this their opinion—Lord Brougham 
adding, “a most remarkably able argument.” The result was, that the respon¬ 
dent’s counsel were called upon to speak, and, instead of the easy victory which 
they had anticipated, they found themselves obliged to apply all their energies 
and learning to answer the argument* of Mr. Napier. The respondents having 
closed, it remained for Lord Dungannon’s counsel to reply, and, at the special 
request of the noble appellant, and with the ready and unconditional assent of 
Mr. Hodgson, the general reply wa9 confided to Mr. Napier. Accordingly, upon 
the 24th of June, 1845, Mr. Napier replied ; he answered tho arguments of hia 
learned opponents with groat force awl ingenuity, and it is, perhaps, one of the 
ablest and the most erudite sj>eeiincns of forensic eloquence upon record. 
Such was its effect, that it completely won over two eminent judges, Baron 
Parke und Justice Patteson, who considered it conclusive; though, unfortunately, 
the current of authority, and especially the case of lbbetson v. lbbetson, 
were too strong against him to give a majority in his favour. At the conclusion 
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of the speech, the Lord Chancellor informed Mr. Napier that it was the opinion 
of all the noble and learned lords present, thut tbo case was extremely well 
argued by the learned counsel, and both Lords Campbell and Brougham, as well 
aa Baron Parke and Justice Patteson, in the course of their judgments, pro¬ 
nounced the argument of Mr. Napier to be a very able one. The decision of 
the house was, however, adverse to Lord Dungannon ; but hiB able advocate had 
the consolation of receiving high eulogy from those whose opinions were of the 
greatest value. In a letter from Lord Dungannon, who expressed his entire 
satisfaction and gratitude for the manner in which his case had been con¬ 
ducted, that nobleman writes :—“ Mr. T. told me that Bnron Parke had 
stated to him on the circuit, that the argument was the most able and masterly 
ho had ever listened to; and such, he added, was the opinion of Lord Lynd- 
hurst.” “I certainly never read,'* observes an eminent individual, “a more 
able and intellectual appeal, showing gpcat talent and ucutoneas, with a perfect 
knowledge of his subject; and his arguments are powerfully backed by cases 
which must have occupied immense labour and industry to have collected to¬ 
gether ; moreover his language is really classically beautiful.” But, perhaps, the 
eulogy most grateful to his heart was that bestowed upon him by one whose 
judgment, sound, discriminating and severe, is looked up to by all who know 
him, and whose experience and habitual sobriety of mind make him chary of 

! >raise. Mr. Holmes, the honoured veteran and ornament of the Irish bar, the 
eader of his own circuit, and the father of the profession, after having read tho 
argument, wrote to Mr. Napier in the following terms:—“I have received from 
the perusal of it great pleasure, and much information. I consider the argument 
not only a most able one, ns applied to the particular case, but also a very clear, 
satisfactory, and useful exposition of the principles which should govern courts 
in tho construction of wills, and indeed in their decisions generally.'* 

Though the decision in this case was adverse to Lord Dungannon, the argu¬ 
ment of his Irish counsel placed that gentleman in a very high position in 
tho estimation of English jurists, and has led to his being engaged in several 
appeals before the House oi Lords; and he has invariably experienced the most 
marked consideration from Lords Campbell and Brougham, as well as from Lord 
Lyndhurst, and the English judges. 

Meantime the friends of Mr. Napier were solicitous that he should seek ano¬ 
ther field for the exercise and development of talents, which they felt convinced 
(and the issue has justified their convictions) were eminently calculated to make 
him an efficient and useful member of the senate. Ilis learning and industry 
gave him the power of comprehending and mastering every question which was 
submitted to his intellect, and his patient endurance of toil enabled him to be¬ 
come acquainted with the minutest details. In addition to these, he was a man 
of high moral principles, strongly attached to what is called the evangelical party 
in the Church, a faithful friend to the clergy, whose rights he had consistently 
advocated, and with whose grievances lie had always sympathised. 

The dissolution of Parliament in 1847 offered an opportunity for putting Mr. 
Napier forward as a candidate for some Irish seat, and many circumstances com¬ 
bined to direct the hopes of his friends towards the University of Dublin. A 
feeling had been long growing up among the electors, that it was disparaging 
to our University, and injurious to her reputation, that she should be represented 
by any other than one who bad been educated within her walls, and received his 
degree at her own hands, and thus become acquainted with her requirements, and 
instinctively attached to her system and her interests. At the previous election 
in 1842, public expression was given to this sentiment in a resolution signed by 
several of tho fellows, and a committee was formed to support the canvass of Dr. 
Longfield against Mr. George Alexander Hamilton, a graduate of Oxford. 
That an opposition should be organised against such a man as Mr. Hamilton— 
one of known ability, integrity, and business habits; a gentleman whose personal 
virtues won him universal esteem, and whoje high station and ancient family 
connexion with the county of Dublin insured him extensive support—that an 
opposition should be organised against such a man was the highest evidence of 
the cogency of that principle, and of the sincerity of those who advocated it. 
Before the day of election, however, arrived. Dr. Longfield withdrew from the 
contest, and Mr. Hamilton was returned without opposition. The honest and 
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able course of usefulness which that honourable gentleman has pursued from the 
day of his election to the present, and the unceusing attention he has devoted to 
every interest of the University, and upholding the rights of every class of his 
constituents, deserve their unabated confidence and gratitude; and those who 
failed to establish the principle for which they then contended, have at least the 
consolation to feel that the University suffered the least possible detriment in the 
violation of that principle in this instance. In his case, too, we are happy to say, 
a couflict between principle and inclination can never again arise. Our University 
has most worthily conferred on their able representative the decree of Doctor of 
Laws, and thus affiliated one who has proved himself worthy other adoption. 

But the former colleague of Mr. Hamilton, at the period of the dissolu¬ 
tion, not only laboured under the disadvantage of not having been a graduate 
of the University, but had subjected himself to the hostility of a zealous and un¬ 
compromising party, by the course he had pursued in parliament on questions of 
public interest at the timo. Into the merits of this latter ground of complaint 
wc shall not enter. We desire to refrain, as we firmly believe would the gentle¬ 
man whose biogrAphy we are now sketching, from a word that might give pain 
to Mr. Shaw. He has retired from parliamentary life for ever, and we would 
wish to remember him as one whose acknowledged ability and manly eloquence 
raised him to very high consideration in the senate, and conferred a lustre upon 
his native land. 

Thus a strong desire to put forward a candidate in opposition to Air. Shaw 
was manifested; but the difficulty of finding a graduate of the University, who 
would be likely to obtain the confidence of the great body of the electors, was 
considerable. No one who could not combine the support of a large amount of 
all parties in his favour, could have the least ehance against a man whose friends 
were still numerous, however his popularity might have been shaken, and who 
had the vast advantage of the long-established practice of universities, not to 
displace a member during his life, except upon the abandonment of some great 
principle, or tho forfeiture of that confidence which belongs to personul charac¬ 
ter. Mr. Napier was selected as the man who could most largely unite in him¬ 
self the qualifications likely to ensure success. Tho constituency may be 
divided into four classes — the Church, the Bar, tho Medical Profession, and 
the Educated Gentvy; with a large body of the first, as wc have said, Mr. Napier 
was a deserved favourite, for he had been long their counsellor aud their friend. 
The Bar of Ireland were justly proud of him, and he was bound to most of its 
influential members by the strong bonds of that brotherhood which daily con¬ 
verse in an honourable profession forms ; and in no profession, it may truly be 
said, are those bonds drawn more closely than in his. They had witnessed his 
advancement, and shared often in the triumph of his personal exertions; they knew 
how thoroughly he loved his profession, and how much he had laboured to im¬ 
prove legal education; and they felt that the character and honour of the profes¬ 
sion might be safely confided to him as its collegiate representative. Upon more 
than one important occasion he had been honoured with the confidence ol leading 
members of the medical body; he had been generally the legal adviser of the 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, and was fully acquainted with their privi¬ 
leges and the rights which they required to be protected. To the general body 
of tho electors he was recommended by hh collegiate attainments, and the active 
part which he had always taken in identifying himself with the Historical Society, 
and literature in general. Just at this time, too, the celebrated trial of Brasbie 
y. Dr. Renehan, the President of Maynooth, for libel, came on. Mr. Napier, 
who was engaged for the plaintiff, had the reply; and so ably did he vindi¬ 
cate the rights of his client, so uncompromisingly did he put forward the cause of 
religious liberty, that, without assailing the religious faith of the defendant, but 
appealing to tho hearts and consciences of the jurors as men, he secured a ver¬ 
dict from a jury upon which were no less than five Roman Catholics. It was, 
therefore, determined to solicit Mr. Napier to allow himself to be put in nomi¬ 
nation ; and in the event of his declining, the intention was to put forward Mr. 
Butt. Not without considerable hesitation Mr. Napier accepted the honour 
thus offered to him, and issued his address when he was assured that his refusal 
would not prevent a contest. 

Another candidate was put forward in assertion of the principle of which we 
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have spoken—one whose genius and learning were of the highest order, though 
his devotion to science, by withdrawing him much from the practical details of 
life, would probably have impaired his efficiency as a public man. We allude 
to one who not only gave lustre to our own University, but shed abroad the 
light of his world-wide reputation—the gifted and lamented Professor Mac- 
Oullagh. Never, we believe, in the annals of the College, has any election 
taken place within her walls that more profoundly agitated the electors than did 
that of 1847. When we remember that the most fruitful element of excite- 
mout in this country, namely, religious differences, was necessarily absent, and 
that it can scarcely be said any spirit of party politics—we mean such as divide 
Whig from Tory, Conservative from Radical—was at all mixed up with the con¬ 
tention, we are forced to trace much of the excitement which existed throughout 
to the fact, that this was a contest to assert a great principle, that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Irish University should, like those of the sister kingdom, bo 
educated within the walls of the institution which they were to represent. Other 
motives for excitement, to which we have already alluded, mingled with that 
which we hold to have been the paramount one. The proceedings commenced 
on the 4th of August, 1847. The fourth candidate proposed was Mr. Napier, 
bv Dr. Hart, and he was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Mortimer O'Sullivan. 
When he rose in his turn to address the electors, he was most enthusiastically 
received. He briefly detailed his connexion with the College since his fifteenth 
year, his progress at his profession, and not ungracefully alluded to the high 
encomium which the venerable Sergeant Warren had just before pronounced 
upon him. It had been put forward against Mr. Napier that his contest with 
Mr. Shaw was a personal one ; to this charge he. thus replied— 

*• When Mr. Shaw asserts that this is a personal contest between him and me, involving 
no principle, I join issue with him on that. J have no merely personal object, nor have I 
any personal feeling against the right hon. gentleman. A feeling has for some time prevailed 
in the constituency, and 1 shared in it myself, that the representation of the University was 
for from satisfactory (hear, and cheers). I was applied to on the subject on more than one 
occasion, but declined pressing myself forw ard ; au«l recently I said I would respond when¬ 
ever I should have reasou to believe that I would l»e approved by a substantial portion of the 
constituency. I do not go into the details, which have been so much before the public, and 
admitted by Mr. Sbaw s friends ; but the charge against me, that I sounded the electors 
before I announced myself as a candidate, I declare, on the honour of a gentleman and the 
word of a Christian man, is utterly destitute of any foundation in truth or fact. .... I 
asked no one elector for his vote or support, until the requisition 1 received wus presented to 
me ; and I was morally satisfied, from the assurance of frieuds, that the step would be 
approved of by the majority of the electors." 

He concluded his vigorous and classical address in these words 

11 Gentlemen, I am one of yoorselves.; I feel my bosom glow with youthful associations; 
as I look around the place in which we are now assembled, what memories rush into my 
heart, and awaken those deep emotions which are amongst the high mysteries of our being. 
Behold, around rao on every side, my brethren and companions, Yes, graduates of Oxford I 
I can here appeal to a feeling you could not infuse into your hearts—a child’s jealousy for its 
mother’s honour (tremendous cheering). Away then, gentlemen, with every narrow pre¬ 
judice ; a spirit of nationality does touch £1 repeat my own words)—it does touch with 
a mysterious power the hearts of intelligent men (cheers). Gather around its altar on this 
interesting occasion, and let ua mingle oar unitea prayer for blessings upon our common 
country. The wind of conquest has swept the land, but the Lord was not in the wind; the 
earthquake of rebellion has convulsed it, but the Lord was not In the earthquake; the fire of 
agitation has wasted It, but the Lord was not in the fire. There 1 b yet a still amall voice; 
hear It—act upon !fc—it whispers peace." 

The cob teat was continued with unabated spirit during five days, at the ter¬ 
mination of which Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Shaw were returned—the former hav¬ 
ing obtained seven hundred and thirty-seven votes, the latter five hundred and 
seventy-two. Mr. Napier having polled five hundred and thirty-nine ; eleven 
hundred and ninety electors having exercised their franchise. Nevertheless, 
though Mr. Napier was not returned, the principle upon which be was put for¬ 
ward virtually triumphed; and it is not a little curious to see that upon an 
analysis, six hundred and ninety-five electors recorded their opinions in favour 
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of that principle, by giving their votes to one or both of the new candidates. 
And so, too, felt Mr. Napier, and all those who had struggled for that principle. 
In his speech after the election, he assured the successful candidate, that he was 
not going to part with the University:— 

“ I here give him notice,” said he, “from this place, that, if I am a living man—if I am 
spared, I will meet him face to face at the next election (cheers). I will throw myself on the 
judgment of this constituency; and I am much mistaken, if he will not find that upon this 
occasion he has made his dying declaration" (cheers). 

Ere many months had elapsed, increasing indisposition rendered Mr. Shaw 
unable to discharge the laborious duties of parliamentary life. He resigned his 
seat for the University early iu the year 1848, and Mr. Napier was returned in 
his place without opposition. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Mr. Napier that he was unsuccessful in his first 
appeal to the electors. He was at the moment, it may be, too fresh from the 
peculiar associations of a particular class, both in politics and in religion. The in¬ 
terval afforded him time, and opportunity, too, to coine out, os it were, from 
within the narrower limits within which he had moved, and to enlarge the sphere 
of his mental vision; to wear down, by contact with others, many a salient point 
which is too apt to offend those with whom it comes into collision ; to acquire 
more of the "teres atquc rotundvs," that smooth rotundity, that polish which 
alone makes manifest the fine grain of a noble nature. Indeed, some of his best 
friends feared that the ardour of an untutored zeal would be likely to lead him 
from the large views of catholicity to the narrower ones of sectarianism, and thus 
place him in a false position with the Church herself, and both in a false position 
with the house. Whatever might have been apprehended on this head, to l&is 
honour bo it recorded, that he has lived to dissipate every fear. Uncompromising 
in his principles, he is no bigot; ardent, he is ever cautious; und though 
sometimes impassioned, he is never led, in the hurry of debate, to forget what 
is due to himself, to others, or to the house. 

Early in March Mr. Napier took his seat in the House of Commons. At first 
be was cautious, quiet, and observant, contenting himself with a few short con¬ 
versational observations. On the 14lli, he spoke briefly on the debate upon the 
punishment of death, and in a few days afterwards upon the proposition for extend¬ 
ing tho income-tax to Ireland—a measure which he strenuously opposed. But his 
first speech of any importance was upon Mr. Sharraan Crawford’s “ Outgoing 
Tenants Bill.” Before we advert particularly to this speech, it may not l>e amiss 
to say a word or two upon the manner in which the questions that related to this 
country were introduced into arid dealt with in the house. An Irish question 
was generally brought forward by a particular party, and for party purposes. If 
it were a matter of grievance, then the grievance-monger was pretty sure to as¬ 
sail England for her injustice and oppression, and thus at the outset irritate those 
whom he should conciliate—threatening where he should remonstrate, declaiming 
where ho should reason. In addition, Irish facts were rarely put forward in a man¬ 
ner that was very correct or very intelligible. Extravagant assertions v/ere often 
advanced with recklessness, and subjects were discussed and commented upon in 
a style of bombastic magniloquence very unsuitable to the English temperament, 
while the proverbial looseness and inaccuracy in statislics greatly diminished the 
value of such testimony with our more business-like neighbours. It is not, then, 
to be wondered that Irish questions were regarded with some alarm by the house, 
and its impatience of the manner in which they were introduced and handled was 
construed into an unwillingness to do justice to Ireland. During the debate upon 
Mr. Crawford’s bill, some of the Irish members did not fati to repeat the old accu¬ 
sation that the house was closed against Irish grievances. ** If it be so," said Mr. 
Napier, in allusion to this complaint— 

41 It is the fault of Irish members. Where is the measure that has been brought for¬ 
ward in a practicable shape that hat been capriciously rejected ? When have facts, dispas¬ 
sionately slated and accurately ascertained, been treated with disdain? I must say, in jus¬ 
tice to the English members, tliat in the limited opportunity 1 have had of observation, l see 
no Indisposition to eutertain the discussion of Irish questions, except so far as the manner In 
which they are introduced, may have occasioned that indisposition. If men are content to 
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indulge in vulgar clamour and general abuse, or, when they are precise in detail, if they are 
usually inaccurate in their facts and figures—if thus they nauseate Englishmen, without in¬ 
structing them on local matters — in common fairness, let themselves bear the blame of the 
natural result; and let those who send them as their representatives reap the fruit of their 
selection.” 

lie then proceeds to discuss the measure, which he thoroughly exposed to the 
satisfaction of the house ; and after quoting from the speech of Mr. Blackburae, 
then Chief Justice, at the special commission, he continued:— 


“ Here, then, is the secret as to the miseries of Ireland; you discover it by a candid com¬ 
parison of the condition of lier prosperous province and her degraded districts. The swell of 
agitation Is thrown back from Ulster. British connexion is valued, not denounced; its pri¬ 
vileges made available, not counteracted — kindly feeling between landlord and tenant pre¬ 
vails—religious liberty is honoured, and truth diffuses its own peculiar blessings. You look 
away from this prosperous spot: you see suspicion displacing confidence—hatred of England 
inculcated and cherished as a religious dogma—the bad passions aroused und inflamed—the 
charities of human hearts curdled and corrupted — those relations dissevered which are the 
offspring of dependence and protection : here are the immediate causes of the depression which 
is acknowledged; you must renovate the soil before you can improve the products. So long 
as thoso who Influence and stimulate the mind of the people, stoop to an ignominious popu¬ 
larity to trade upon their distress or disaffection, the efforts of the wise and good arc bnflled 
and impeded. This is the evil which must be met, and honestly aud boldly grappled 
with. Your legislation is all romance, until this previous question bo decided. The constitu¬ 
tion of England, that noblest edifice ever reared on earth — which stands nmidat tlio storm 
which rocks all Europe to its centre — that which gives to England a name and a place on 
which heaven shines serenely—it must by its own steady powers infuse its own principles 
by gentle processes into the habits of the people of Ireland ; trusting to the energy and wis¬ 
dom of its laws, and the power of its own executive: not suffering any irresponsible body of 
men to assume the right or the power of dictating terms of government; but with conscious 
strength nnd dignity imparting the light and warmth of freedom to shine on all with steady 
impartiality, aud thus quicken into life the attachment and respect of the people.” 

The speech was a remarkably telling; one, and even those whose views it opposed, 
were forced to express their admiration. Mr. John O’Connell, Mr. O’Connor, 
Sir George Grey, Mr. 1*. Scrone, Mr. Fagan, and others, as they followed, 
paid each a tribute to the ability and clearness with which the speaker had 
dealt with his subject, though the compliments of some were, us might naturally 
have been expected, accompanied with some qualification. 

At this period the Whigs had no Irish law officer in Parliament, a position of 
itself sufficiently embarrassing, but which might have been made doubly so, by 
an able lawyer in the opposition, if he so desired. But faction was no part of 
Mr. Napier's nature or principles. To his honour be it said, he was on every 
occasion ready to give his assistance to the house in answering questions and 
supplying information which should have been answered and supplied by some 
ministerial member; and thus while he availed himself of those opportunities of 
usefulness, he acquired the respect of the house at large, and the friendly regard 
of many individuals politically opposed to him, and he was sure at all times to 
obtain a ready and attentive hearing. Early in the ensuing year, the relief of 
the distress in Ireland occupied the bouse. In the debate, Mr. Napier took a 
leading part. In a very able speech, he reviewed the condition of Inland from 
the period of the Union. “Upon the passing of the Emancipation Act/ 1 
said he— 

11 What remained for the Government and Parliament to do but to take the social evils of 
f that unhappy country into tbeir serious consideration, and to apply a remedy for the correc- 
' tion of them ? They were now paying the penalty of their long neglected duty. Instead of 
taking the 'course which was so clearly pointed out to them, they made Ireland the battle¬ 
field of p*rty. A system of policy was pursued, fomenting discord and division ; it curdled 
tho charities of human hearts, wasted the energies And augmented the social miseries of the 
people. Let tliem, however, now learn wisdom from the experience of tho past. 

” He admitted there was nothing more unwise towards Ireland than to hold out to 
her tho prospect of removing all her evils by legislation — evils which no legislation of 
itself could remedy. He often remarked that this induced a class of people to look for¬ 
ward for the most romantic benefits from legislation. In the face of all the evils which 
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afflicted Ireland, there was not one measure of a statesman-like character proposed to save 
the country. 

“ He (Mr. Napier) had certainly supported, with all his heart, the Government in the 
measures they had brought forward to secure that peace and repose. Let them havo some 
measures for promoting the employment of the people. Society in Ireland—some portion of 
it at least — must be reconstructed ; and he firmly believed that there never was a nobler 
opportunity for doing so, and placing it upon a permanent and peaceful footing, than the 
present." 

^ A vigilant guardian of the Protestant Church, Mr. Napier was ever ready to 
vindicate her against the assaults of her enemies. When Mr. ltocbc, upon the 
debate of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, in language neither very ornate 
nor temperate, asserted of the Protestant Establishment, that “that gross and 
intolerable monopoly stood at the head and front of Ireland’s grievances," Mr. 
Napier stood up as her champion, though ho had not intended to have spoken 
on the matter before tho house:— 

14 But, after tho challenge made that night with regard to the Irish Established Church, 
by the hon. member for Cork (Mr. Roche), he felt called upon, as one of the representatives 
of that Church, to rise and meet that challenge with as much boldness and firmness as it had 
been given. He never wished to bo ostentatious of his religion, but ho trusted ho should 
never be tho man to be ashamed of it. He was ready to meet the challenge ugainst that 
Church upon every ground — upon the ground of its antiquity, the truth of its doctrine, as 
being conformable with Scripture—the correctness of its discipline—tho unbroken succession 
of its spiritual leaders from tho earlier ages down to the present times; all its long catalogue 
of bishops, muny cmineut for their piety and tboir learning, could trace their descent from 
the days of St. Patrick. 

“ He (Mr. Napier) upheld the creed of that Church, on which his humble but immortal 
hope depended. Ho admitted that others differed with him; but let them show him one 
point of toleration upon which their liberty was pressed, and he (Mr. Napier) would help to 
remove their ground of complaint. Nine-tenths of the properly of Ireland belouged to Pro¬ 
testants, and support for the Church was a tax on property — no pcreonul tax was exacted 
in Ireland, from any man to pay for a religion of which he did not approve; save and except, 
irnleod, so far as funds were regularly taken from the national exchequer to keep up Muy- 
nooth, and foT other similar matters. There was a charge on the property, and those who took 
that property surely ought not to refuse to pay their creditor what they had engaged to pay 
him, merely because he differed in religion. But he would go from the south to the north 
of Ireland, and trace in all its territorial extension the benefits and advantage of Protestant¬ 
ism. He found it foster no sedition or revolutionary spirit; and in Protestant Ulster iu par¬ 
ticular, prosperity, industry, and every blessiug that gave temporal and spiritual happiness to 
man reigned co-extensively with that Protestautiara, wliich contained the germs of everything 
that could make a people prosper for time and for eternity." 

The important question upon the rato-in-aid came before the house in March, 
1849. It involved a principle of great importance to many parts of Ireland, 
namely, the justice of making the solvent unions bear the defalcations of those 
that were insolvent. Against this proposition Mr. Napier contended, in a 
speech of great research and remarkable ability. He insisted that neither the 
law of Elizabeth, nor that of 1838, recognised the principle of responsibility 
beyond tho limits of the particular union, much less could the Poor Law Exten¬ 
sion Act be considered to do so. He urged two main objections to the applica¬ 
bility of the measure: first, that it was unjust — and secondly, that it was un¬ 
wise. “Was it wise," he asked— 

“ Or generous for this great country, whose resources and power enabled It to throw down 
the gauntlet to the rest of the world in defiance, to fasten upon a few parties in Ireland the 
burden of this rate, who had already been almost exclusively taxed under the poor law for 
the support of the destitute in their island, which was an integral part of the British empire ? 
The calamity under which Ireland was suffering was providential, and the charge consequent 
upon relieving her from it ought to be borne by the kingdom generally. 

. . . . Upon a matter of this description and magnitude they ought to take 

a large and comprehensive and wise and generous view of tho policy to be pursued. There 
were three things Ireland wanted in order to promote her welfare. The first was repose, a 
cessation of political differences, and angry feelings and disputes; secondly, capital; thirdly, 
the exertion of private individuals for the purposes of agricultural improvement. Any policy 
that would ensure even one of these three things ought, iu his opinion, to meet with favour 
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on the part of the house; and any course of action which was likely to have a contrary effect 
ought to be discouraged. Now, let him for a moment test these three subjects by the feeling 
of the people of Ireland; and a large proportion of them were perfectly capable of forming 
a judgment upon them. Tho house must he already aware that the majority of the Irish 
people had expreseed opinions unfavourable to the xneasuro, And that in some instances threats 
had been held out with respect to obedience to the law. His own hope was, that if the bill 
should past, its provisions would be quietly obeyed ; but at the same time he was of opinion 
that obedience might be purchased at a very dear price. From the opinion which was known 
to prevail upon the subject of the measure, he thought that it would tend to weaken the af¬ 
fections of the loyal portion of the people of Ireland towards England, and that it would en¬ 
gender feelings of animosity towards HrUiah legislation. . . .... 

With regard to the question of capital, if it waa considered advisable to make advances of the 
public money, could they not be made under ordinary circumstances, and not by diminishing 
the shattered remnant of the capital which remained in the country V The constant system 
of taxing property in Ireland it was that deterred men who had capital from employing it, 

and thus private enterprise was paralysed.With regard 

to the financial argument in respect of Ireland—if it were the real sound feeling of England— 
not that unhealthy feeling which induced a desire to shift a burden from their own to oilier 
shoulders—if the sound feeling of this country were that Ireland ought to boar any addi¬ 
tional taxation, he would not put forward a mere financial argument against such a feeling, 
because he was very anxious that thore should be good feeling on both sides ; ill-fooling on 
either or both sides could only be injurious to both countries, therefore, he thought it both un¬ 
wise and ungenerous to press such a measure. There ought, in common justice, to bo either 
local rating and local taxation, or, that failing, then tho spiral for aid ought to be made to 
the Imperial treasury.” 

Sir Robert Peel followed Mr. Napier, and spoke in terms of high eulogy of his 
speech—an eulogy all the more valuable, ns tho right honourable baronet was 
always char>- of his commendation. Mr. Napier was congratulated on every 
side; and as he passed through the lobby of the house shortly afterwards, be 
met Sir .James Graham, who said, u \ congratulate you on your most able and 
eloquent speech—it was worthy of the best days of old Ireland, the days of 
Plunkot eloquence." Turning from the commendations at St. Stephen’s to that 
nearer home, an amusing instance was related by a northern barrister, who 
beard the comment about to bo stated. The poople in the north of Ireland were 
greatly excited about the ratc-in-aid, and iu Belfast they were somewhat disap- 

K in ted, that their own members bad not taken a more active part in the debate. 

owever, when Mr. Napier’s speech appeared in the papers, they comforted 
themselves with the gratifyiug reflection that he was their own man, if he was 
not their own member; and so they felt no scruple in appropriating the honour 
and glory of the matter to themselves. “ Ay, ay," said an old, sturdy Pres¬ 
byterian, “ our Mr. Napier has done his duty like a man. I see Sir lWbart 
has noticed him just nine times over in his speech—I counted them myself, 
sir." 

From this period Mr. Napier constantly experienced the kindly and, as he felt 
it, very generous notice of Sir Robert Peel, which was expressed as well in pri¬ 
vate as in public. When he applied for an adjournment of the debate on the 
Vicoroyalty question, ho begged it as a favour Iron* Lord John Russel), and said 
that one reason for his doing so was, that he observed Mr. Napier had endea¬ 
voured to catch the Speaker’s eye, and wished to speak on the question, and that 
he bad never listened to the honourable and learned gentleman without wishing 
to hear him again. Indeed the very marked respect paid by Sir Robert Peel, 
while it could not fail to be very gratifying to Mr. Napier, placed him at the 
Siunc time iu a somewhat delicate position. Ho felt grateful, and must have 
been desirous to show bis sense of a notice which he considered generous, as it 
was gratuitous, and which he knew could not but be serviceable to him ; while, 
at the same time, he was sensitively fearful lest, in his intercourse with Sir 
Robert, he might be suspected of making any unbecoming advances. It waa not 
till the death of that eminent statesman that he felt himself entirely released from 
all embarrassment; and on the day that the melancholy event was first notified to 
the houso, Mr. Napier took occasion, opportunely offered, to pay a just tribute 
to the talents and the labours of the departed. 

A diligent and constant attendant on his parliamentary duties, to which he 
ever postponed professional emolument, Mr. Napier spoke on all the leading 
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questions before the house, and sat upon all the important committees. The 
Report upon the Receivers under the Irish Courts of Equity was prepared by 
him, and he afforded valuable assistance in the “ Process and Practice Act,” 
which was publicly acknowledged by Sir J. Romilly; also in the “ Criminal 
Law Amendment Act,” and others ; while be prepared and carried through the 
house, even in the days of tho Whigs, the admirable Ecclesiastical Code, which 
is justly regarded as a great and substantial boon to the Protestant Church and 
clergy. 

Upon the sudden resignation of Lord John Russell and his colleagues lost, 
year, his successor in office, the Earl of Derby, at once offered to Mr. Napier 
the Attorney-Generalship of Ireland. The office was tendered to him upott 
terms alike honourable to both parties, leaving Mr. Napier perfectly free, upon 
certain questions, to retain those opinions which, we believe, no temptations, 
however great, would induce him to sacrifice. At the same lime the Earl of 
Kglinton was sont over as viceroy to this country, and under his administration 
Mr. Napier assumed the important duties of his office. They were both new 
hands, so far as office was concerned ; and, in common with many other of the 
appointments, afforded the extruded Whigs and the uncourted Irish patriots 
matter for merriment, as being inexperienced Johnny Raws, and so forth. It 
was quite true they had not experience enough of official diplomacy to have 
confounded the distinctions between right and wrong, nor been gazing sufficiently 
long through a Downing-strcct atmosphere, to be unable to see any object un- 
tinctured by the hues of party, or undistorted by the love of j>ower. Hut to 
make amends for these deficiencies in their education, they had a simplicity of 
manner and speech, that, however contemptible in the eyes of old political 
stagers, was quite refreshing and naive to tho mass of the jicople. They abso¬ 
lutely not only always meant what they said, but ventured, with a charming 
frankness, very often to say what they meant. With these old-fashioned notions 
Lord Eglinton entered upon his executive policy in this country, aided in chief 
by one whose sagacity, wisdom, and learning placed him amongst the foremost 
judicial persons of the age; while his temper, discretion, experience, and sterling 
common sense rendered him the sagest and safest of councillors. Wo allude, of 
course, to the late Lord Chancellor Rlackburno. 

Ireland Inis proverbially Imhjii ever the difficulty of England. Never was it 
more so than during the viceroyalty of his noble predecessor. To Lord 
Clarendon is due the solution of one political problem, at ull events—the utter 
impossibility of achieving the prosperity of a nation by those very means that 
would ensure the ruin of an individual. That to be politically tortuous, un- 
candid and insincere, till no man could respect his iroverninent, speculate upon 
his political movements, or depend ou his political justice, is not the way to 
govern any country—least of all, such a country as Ireland—but, on the con¬ 
trary, constitutes the very fittest policy to alienate her from England, to increase 
her dissensions, and exasperate her classes, the one against the other, and roll 
all back into barbarism and anarchy. Lord Clarendon had indeed completely 
proved, to the cost of the Irish people, and the satisfaction of the whole world. 
With such an example to profit by, and such a problem solved to h’« hund, it 
somehow occurred to (he unsophisticated mind of Lord Eglinton that, perhaps, 
after all, political probity and justice might be regulated by, and dependent on, 
somewhat the same eternal rules as governed private morals. And bo he began 
to take a survey of the past, to Bee what he was to shun, as well as what be was 
to follow. He found that much of the Irish difficulty was created by a long 
Bevies of mbgovermoent. First, the country hud been, an it were, portioned 
out to noble families of great influence—undertakers, who administer everything 
by family jobbing. Then the people rose against the tyranny of the oligarchy, 
and made themselves formidable, and they had to be conciliated ; and, accord¬ 
ingly, a new dogma was propounded, namely, that the country should be 
governed through the priests. But, whether it was priest or patrician, still no 
minister or viceroy ventured to bring the governed, as it wore, face to face with 
tho governors—to teach the people that the true and just function of a govern¬ 
ment was to do what was just and right, because it was just and right; and to 
deal directly with tho peope and for the poople, as a community, and not as an aj>- 
penage_to bo candid, and firm, and fair, and generous, yet to be uncompromis- 
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ing where principle was concerned; to tamper with no crime, to tolerate no trea¬ 
son, to enter into no alliance with agitators, lay or clerical, whether in the chapel- 
yard, or at St. Stephen’s, or in courts of justice—in fine, to make justice respected 
by exhibiting it as pure and impartial, and the law supreme, by showing it 
simple and uncompromising, without respect of persons. Lord Eglinton 
determined to attempt this novel mode of administering the affairs of Ireland. 
He was heartily met in his honest endeavours by those whom the Earl-of Derby 
had given him as his law officers, advisers and associates, and to whom he 

became most cordially attached. Ireland soon began to feel the change_to 

trust in the assurances which were given to her with a sincerity of manner that 
every heart acknowledged ; and men began to understand that there is a policy 
which is superior to party and subdues faction, that seeks to make all parties 
satisfied, by aiming to advance the common interest of all. This policy was 
administered most happily by a nobleman who deported himself with a simple 
frankness, and a most unaffected courtesy, to all classes, creeds, and parties, and 
who carried with him, in retiring from this country, the respect of all, and, 
we may add, the affectionate esteem of the majority of the nation. Sincerely 
do wo hope that his successor will endeavour to carry out, patiently and per¬ 
manently, this the only policy which has ever been found successful in Ireland. 
England is bound to see that this policy is adhered to, for she has seen the good 
fruits that it has borne, and Ireland should not be satisfied with any other. 

But we have been in somo degree digressing from our subject. While Mr. 
Napier was in office, be dodicated himself wholly to its duties. Ho, with his 
able and energetic colleague, soon reduced the Ribbon covers to submission and 
tranquillity, by firm and successful prosecutions. One of the most pressing 
questions which required a settlement was that which related to the occupation 
of land, not only by reason of some real social grievances involved, but still moro 
from the facility with which selfish and dishonest agitators turned those griev¬ 
ances into engines to inflame the minds of the people. Mr. Napier prepared 
with great and patient industry a scries of bills, for the purpose of abolishing the 
old code, and entirely re-edifying it in a manner at once solid and simple. Of 
these bills we have recently spoken, freely expressing our opinions both in our 
approval and dissent. They are now in committee. We believe it is the gene¬ 
ral hope that tlicir author will be able to carry them through the house with 
such modifications as will make them a vast beuefit to the country. 

When Lord Derby resigned the seals of office, Mr. Napier was remitted to his 
non-official life. It is not unlikely that, if the ministry had stood, he might have 
passed very soon from the official position which ho filled so worthily to a seat oil 
the judicial bench, for which ho is so eminently qualified. That he did not, we think 
may be matter of just regret, if not to himself, yet assuredly to the country. To 
place the administration of the laws in the hands of a man of learning and virtue, 
to whom the profession may look up, and in whom the nation can confide, is to 
confer an incalculable benefit on society ; as to promote to such a dignity any 
who may want either personal virtue or professional knowledge, is a treacherous 
use by the minister or the power with which the country has entrusted him. 
For Mr. Napier we have no anxiety, lie was ever fond of his profession for its 
own sake, and for the sake of those to whom it ba9 bound him in the endearing 
ties of life-long friendship. He returns to r natural position in the highest 
ranks of the profession ; it is said that his health much needed a respite from 
Parliament, and that his political labours should, in justice to himself, oe closed 
soon, and judicial duty his reward. Whether in Parliament, the profession, the 
bench, or the private circle, we hope ever to see him what we have ever known 
him to be, and wish him to continue. 
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THE INDIAN 

Whatever other steam routes may be 
established between England and Aus¬ 
tralia, whether by the Cape of Good 
Hope, or over the Isthmus of Panama, 
we think the one by Ceylon, Singapore, 
and Torres Straits must eventually be 
occupied by a regular line of packets. 
The advantages of this line would be, 
that, while it afforded as safe and as 

S eedy a passage as any other from 
ngland to Sydney and to our Aus¬ 
tralian dominions, it would likewise 
serve to bind and connect those with 
our great Indian empire — to open up 
ami make known, and profitable to us 
and to the world, tbo many ricli and 
beautiful islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago ; and would become tbo me¬ 
dium of connexion also between the 
Spaniards and the Philippine Islands, 
on the one side, and tno Dutch and 
the Netherlands' East Indies on the 
other. The establishment of such a 
line of packets, if well and liberally 
founded, and managed in a large and 
impartial spirit, free from all jealousy, 
even of a national character, and 
adapted to suit tbo convenience of all 
nations, as well as ourselves, would be 
a feat well worthy to take its place in 
history among political achievements 
of a high order. It might be the means 
of spreading the light of religion and 
civilisation over many fair regions of 
the earth, as well as increasing the 
wealth and adding to the prosperity of 
ourselves and other more or less civi¬ 
lised people. It would be the opening 
of a great highway into countries 
abounding in mineral wealth, of the 
richest and most fertile soil, clothed 
with the most useful, as well as the 
rarest and most costly of vegetable 
productions ; and possessing a variety 
of form and surface, an immensity of 
coast line, together with sufficient in¬ 
land spaces, composed of every modifi¬ 
cation of plains, of mountains, and 
of valleys, calculated, with their tropi- 
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cal, but insular and tempered climate, 
for every variety of cultivation, and 
affording facilities for every species of 
commerce. 

We propose, with the aid of the 
books mentioned at the foot of this 
page,* and our remembrance of some 
otters, assisted also by some personal 
knowledge and recollections of that 
portion of the earth, to take the reader 
a trip, from the Straits of Malacca 
through the Indian archipelago, as far 
as New Guinea and tho northern shores 
of Australia. 

If wc entered the Straits of Malacca 
from the north-west, leaving our plea¬ 
sant settlement of Pulo Penang on our 
left, and tho independent Sumatran 
state of Achcen on our right, we should 
sec the shore on either hand gradually 
closing in, till the straits were not more 
than twenty miles in width. The Su¬ 
matran shore would then appear very 
low and Hat, evidently, as far as could 
be seen into the interior, a great jungle 
or forest, traversed by many rivers, 
whose deltas often make tho coast a 
mere mud bank for many miles 
together. The lofty volcanic peaks of 
thu interior, some of which are said to 
be 15,000 feet high, arc far too distant 
to be visible in any ordinary condition 
of the atmosphere. 

On the Malacca shore the land is 
likewise rather low, but broken here 
and there by sonic small hills and un¬ 
dulations, and the white sand beach, 
now and then interrupted by a small 
rocky cliff, or here and there by the 
jungly entrance of a little ri* er. The 
whole country seems covered with 
wood, among which groves of cocoa- 
nuts and other palms wave their fea¬ 
thered heads, like the ornamental 
plumes of the forest. At some miles’ 
distance in the interior, may now and 
then be discerned, through the hot and 
trembling haze of the tropical sky, the 
dim outline of some bold granitic hills. 


* 1. “A Visit to tho Indian Archijielago, in II. M. S. Mtcandcr.” By Captain the Hon. 
H. Keppcl, R.N. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 

2. “ Narrative of the Voyage of II. M. S. Rattlesnake, commanded by the late Captain 
Owen Stanley, li.N. n By John Macgillivray, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. Londou: T. and W. 
Boone. 
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One of these, called Mount Opliir, at 
the back of Malacca, rises to a height 
of about 3.GOO feet. 

If wc took boat and entered the lit¬ 
tle rivulot, and landed at the town of 
Malacca, we should find a most plea¬ 
sant and picturesque old town, with 
some remains of the architecture of 
its former Portuguese masters, and 
still more quaint old buildings, charac¬ 
teristic of the Dutch, from whom it 
came into our possession. Chinese 
houses, ornamented with all the gro¬ 
tesqueness for which that nation is fa¬ 
mous; Chinese temples, with huge gilt 
images, and cool courts, under groves 
of beautiful trees; and tbo more fragile 
houses of the Malay people, that look 
as if made merely out of the refuse 
wood and sticks of the bamboos, ba¬ 
nanas, and palm-trees in which they 
are secluded:—all these, with open, 
grassy spaces, bordered by noble ta¬ 
marind trees, and cool, sheltered lanes 
and alleys, under uvenues of cocoa-nuts 
and bamboos, form a most agreeable 
contrast to the glaring, dusty streets, 
bore spaces, and spick and snau new 
English houses we should afterwards 
meet with at Singapore. Mulacca is, 
no doubt, rather a lazy place; there is 
not much business doing ; nobody 
seems to be in a hurry, neither does 
any one seem at all anxious for hard 
work. But there is a delightful, 
dreamy sort of air about it, every one 
np|KJiring quite happy and contented, 
which, to our feelings, made it a most 
enjoyable place for a short residence. 
There is, moreover, no spot in the 
world—and for this assertion we can 
quote the authority of the Resident— 
where there is so little crime of any 
sort. The criminal courts have really 
nothing to do, and the civil almost as 
little. Any man, by two or three days* 
moderate exertion, can earn enough to 
support him in ease, and supply him 
with amusement for the rest of the 
week; and, accordingly, having food, 
shelter, and amusement, and occa¬ 
sionally a little finery, they are there¬ 
with content. 

Wo dwell rather on Malacca, as, on 
the entrance to the great Malay archi¬ 
pelago, because it always appeared to 
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us that its inhabitants afforded a good 
type of what all the Malayo-Polynesian 
races would become, whenever they 
had been for a sulheient time under a 
good government—a government that 
would keep order and administer equal 
justice, without being over strict in 
exacting either money, labour, or re¬ 
ligious observances, from the popu¬ 
lation.* 

Let us, however, proceed a little, 
and visit Singapore. On approaching 
it the Straits of Malacca seem to lie 
completely closed by low land on every 
side, a numl>er of islands lying across 
it, the passages between which, os well 
as groat part of the ad jacent seas, are 
so encumbered with shoals, that the 
unwary captain who happens to touch 
on one of them about high water will 
probably, in a short time, be able to 
walk round his ship and examine the 
state of her bottom, and may con¬ 
sider himself a lucky man if that be all 
the harm that happens to him. 

Arrived off the town of Singapore 
wc still seem to be in a lake surrounded 
by rather low land on every side, that 
on the south being cut un by a multi¬ 
tude of channels, not yet known or sur¬ 
veyed, although all inhabited, and 
sometimes, to our shame bo it spoken, 
by people whose trade is a sort of pet¬ 
tifogging piracy. They emerge in 
small pruhus from their retreats, and 
pounce on any native boats, sam¬ 
pans, or prahus they may be able to 
master; robbing and, perhaps, mur¬ 
dering our customers, and sometimes 
our own subjects, within sight of our 
own doors, and of the vessels lying at 
anchor in our harbours. 

Of Singapore we will allow Captain 
Keppel to Bj>eak :— 

“ On tho banks of a small stream — the 
rendezvous, until 1819, of only a few Malay 
trading prahus—now stands the rich and ex¬ 
tensive town of Singapore.f By no act of liis 
life did Sir Stamford Baffles manifest greater 
discernment and foresight than by founding 
this settlement. In 1824, five years after 
its first establishment, the population 
amounted tn 11,000, ‘ the magical result/ 
says its eminent founder, of 4 perfect freedom 
in trade.’ This number had already doubled 
itself when I saw the place for tho first time, 


* Thcro is a considerable Malay College in Malacca, which has made it of late years the 
centre of Malayan literature and instruction. 

t Captain Keppel calls it Sincapore, a method of spelling that ought to be discouraged, ns 
its name is really “Singha para" the “ Lion city." 
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in 1883? and It has continued to Increase 
ever since in the same rapid wav.* Singa¬ 
pore has now become the commercial em¬ 
porium of all the trading communities of the 
eastern archipelago, as well as of that ex¬ 
tensive trade which is carried on by all 
nations with Chiua and India. Hither also 
resort, now twice in every month, the 6team 
vessels of the Dutch from Batavia, of the 
Spaniards from Manila, and our own from 
China, to meet tlio European mail. The 
number of square-rigged vessels that anchor 
annually in the roads exceeds a thousand. 
The island measures twenty-seven miles in 
length, and eleven in breadth. A few years 
ago it wan a dense jungle. On every lull 
may now bo seen tho residence of some hos¬ 
pitable merchant, surrounded by plantations 
of nutmegs or other spice trees. Excellent 
rOHils intersect the island, and substantial 
bridges are thrown acruba its streams." 

So far we can corroborate and agreo 
with Captain Keppel; but, when we 
wore there in 1845, many of these 
roads only led through jungle much 
invested with tigers, and wo fancy 
neither can have been much diminished 
since, as Captain Keppel says— 

“The annual loss of human life from 
tigers, ehielly among the Cbinehe settlers, is 
perfectly fearful, averaging no fewer than 
3GO, or one per diciu." 

Arid he goes on to relate some in¬ 
teresting anecdotes of adventured with 
these “wild bastes,” for which we must, 
refer our readers to his book. 

Singuporc is altogether a wonderful 
and interesting place, but not a plea¬ 
sant one according to our notions, and 
the higher ranks of its society appeared 
to us to be infected by a stiff and 
starched evangelieism—the source of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all unchiu 

ritablenoss. 

Proceeding east from Singapore, we 
emerge, at Point Romania, into the en¬ 
trance of the China seas, and, keeping 
still easterly, we arrive at tho north¬ 
west coast of Borneo and the now far- 
famed province of Sarawak, f 

Of Borneo we have no personal 
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knowledge, but from the descriptions 
we should judge that the natural fea¬ 
tures of the country greatly resemble 
those of the Malay peninsula, except 
that the rivers, plains, and mountains 
are all on a larger and grander scale. 
In the former book of Captain Keppel, 
as well as in tbe publications of Bclcner 
and Marry at, tne views of the river 
banks recalled to our recollection all 
the beauties of tropical scenery; wbilo 
those of tho great mountain of ICineh 
Bulu gave the idea of much grandeur, 
but also of much singularity and pecu¬ 
liarity in the outline, so as to puzzle 
our fancy as to what rock tho moun¬ 
tain could possibly consist of. Wo 
can hardly imagine a more delightful 
sojourn for an enthusiastic naturalist 
than an encampment on the flanks of 
this mountain, which rises to a height of 
1*2,000 feet from the plains of a great 
unexplored country like Boruoo, full of 
new Huimals, new birds, shells and in¬ 
sects, new trees and plants, and un- 
examined and undescribod rocks. 

Captaiu Kcppel’s present book is 
taken up, as to the Bornean part of it, 
with a defence of the naval oiKTations 
against the Sakarran ami Sarcbusf 
pirates; a defence of ltajah Brooke, 
as connected therewith, and also of his 
general government of Sarawak, and 
some more extracts from his journals. 

Rajah Brooke is a man who has oc¬ 
cupied some considerable share of pub¬ 
lic attention of late years, for which 
reason we propose first briefly to ex¬ 
amine these his claims to hero worship. 
We can do this the more conscien¬ 
tiously as we never had any connexion 
either with himself, his friends, or his 
enemies ; never Faw him fur more than 
ten minutes, and know nothing more 
of him than we have seen in print. lie 
went out some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, if we recollect rightly, as a private 
gentleman, in Iris own yacht, in search 
of adventures. He found them on the 
north-west coast of Borneo, where ho 
entered the little river Sarawak, made 


* Its population is said now to be GO,000. 

t We must entreat oar readers, If they have any feelings for the ears of those who have 
been accustomed to the harmony of the beautiful Malay language, not to pronounce this word 
os if it were the name of one 8arjih Wack. The accent is on the second syllable, with the 
“ a" broad and open, and the final 44 k” only just sounded merely like a thick 41 h.” 

t These aro the names of livers east of the Sarawak, hut the reader will look in vain in 
the chart given by Captain Keppel fur these names, and many others mentioned in his book. 
Not only are many names omitted from this cliart, which ought to have been inserted, but, 
according to our notions, there occur mistakes in tbe spelling of sorueof those Ihatare given. 
For instance, the Malay name for a 44 point,” or “cape," is 41 tanjong,” not 44 tajong." 
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friends with the then Rajah Muda 
Hassim (a weak old gentleman, like 
many others of the Malay chiefs), as¬ 
sisted him to overcome his enemies, 
and received the rajahshipfor his pains. 
He took on himself tho government of 
the country, with but little means of 
support, except his own energy aud 
force of character, his determination to 
administer justice impartially, and to 
rule the people for their own good. 

He succeeded. All praise be to him 
for it. It was a difficult and rather 
ticklish task, requiring a good share of 
€t pluck” and of self-confidence, as well 
A9 considerable ability. Among any 
other race than a Malay race, the very 
great probability is, that he would 
never have had the chance afforded 
him, and if he had, that he would not 
have succeeded. 

We can, on our own personal au¬ 
thority, affirm that all tho Malay* races 
arc singularly docile—that docility is 
their most striking characteristic. They 
can easily bo taught to be pirates; 
easily traiued to be quiet seamen; they 
can be made merchants or agricul¬ 
turists, servants or gcntlemon, Hin¬ 
doos, Mahometans, or Christians, with 
greater ease and facility than, perhaps, 
any other race of people on the globe. 
We do not mean to say that they assume 
the appearance only of these things; 
on the contrary, they are perfectly 
genuine and sincere. They make as 
good, thorough going, merciless, and 
desperate pirates under one kind of in¬ 
fluence, as under another they become 
mild, patient, persevering, Christian 
husbandmen, sailors, or merchants. An 
Arab trader settles among them, con¬ 
verts them all into Mahometans, and, 
probably, makes them pirates, for his 
own private advantage. A humane 
English gentleman visits them, and 
establishes himself among them as a 
ruler, and if he have the luck to bo 
away from the influence of neigh¬ 
bouring potentates of another class, or 
if he can in any way overcome and 
repel their attacks, he founds a kingdom 
based on the principles of justice and 
humanity. 

Many minor instances of this might 
be found if they were sought for, of 
which tho following is one that hap¬ 
pens to occur to us. In 1845 the 
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noble island of Lombock was virtually 
ruled by an Englishman of the name of 
Ring, and ho may be ruler of it now for 
all we know to the contrary. He set¬ 
tled as a trader at Ampanam, and in a 
Bborfc time became the prime minister 
of the rajah, and his word became law 
over the whole country. An agent of 
his, an Englishman of no very high 
class as to manners or education, lived 
at the other end of the island, alone, ex¬ 
ercising an undisputed authority over 
the surrounding people. 

The mere fact, then, of Mr. Brooke 
(now Sir James) becoming Rajah of 
Sarawak, was, after all, nothing very 
outrageously wonderful. Almost any 
other English gentleman of average re¬ 
solution and ability, could have done 
the same thing if he had taken the fancy 
to try. Similar things could be done 
even now, cither in other parts of Bor¬ 
neo or in many other islands of the cast. 
Any gentleman who can fit out a good, 
armed yacht, and has a fancy for a prin¬ 
cipality in a rude, half-civilised country, 
and does not mind risking his life in the 
first attempt to obtain it, might soon 
acquire the style, title, and authority of 
rajah in the eastern archipelago. 

We believe that Rnjan Brooke ad¬ 
ministered his government well and 
wisely, and, perhaps, in the only way 
that such a government could be well 
administered. He most undoubtedly, 
however, acted on one or two occasions 
without much scruple, and in a suffi¬ 
ciently arbitrary manner, somewhat in 
tho Louis Napoleon style. We do not 
say be was not justified in so doing; 
wc merely state tnc fact. He has how¬ 
ever, something about him of the char¬ 
latan and adventurer, which, if it has 
contributed to his success, has also, we 
think, been very greatly the cause of 
the obloquy that has lately attended it. 
He writes journals, but does not con¬ 
descend to publish them, delegating 
that office to sundry captains m tho 
navy—Captain Keppel, first and chief; 
and they ushe r these journals into the 
world with a flourish of trumpets that 
no man could blow in his own behalf 
without being answered by a laugh. 

This course of proceeding may be a 
fortunate accident, but it rather smacks 
of policy and a foregone conclusion. 
It certainly could not have answered 


By Malay here, we mean all the inhabitants of the great eastern archipelago who are 
not Japanese on the one hand, nor Papuans on the other. 
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better, had it been all a contrived sys¬ 
tem from the beginning. Rujah Brooke 
is now Sir James Brooke, Consul- 
govemor-commissioner, with £3000 
per annum from the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment ; has been sent on an embassy to 
Siam (in which he failed egregiously), 
and has made treaties with the sultans 
of Bruni and Sooloo (which have had 
few or no results). 

He, with great arrogance, not long 
ago, demanded from the Governor of 
Singapore the dismissal of an officer of 
one of the courts of justice there, be¬ 
cause that officer had previously been 
editor of a paper, in which attacks on 
the rajah had appeared. He again in 
this reminds us of Louis Napoleon, oh 
a small scale, who, doubtless, would 
send a demand for tiio head of the 
editor of the Times , or of Punchy if he 
thought he could get it. 

lu the present work. Rajah Brooko 
commences a journal thus :— 

M ./ttnel5fA,1850. Smcapore ,—I commence 
anew a journal of events. . . This record 
will l>c fur myself alone ; 1 6liall try to lose 
the 9ense of writing for the public, and use 
the freedom that I feel of action aud of ex¬ 
pression.” 

Now, what man, commencing a 
really private journal, thinks it neces¬ 
sary to tell himself so at the beginning ? 
Moreover the journal is, throughout, 
carefully written —no hasty expression, 
no mere heads, or broken memoranda ; 
everything in it, too, tells well for Rajah 
Brooke. There is throughout it an 
air of apology and of defence, as if of a 
man advocating his own cause, and 
putting his actions in tfic best possible 
light. There is, moreover, both in this 
portion and in all his other journals 
similarly published, an ostentation of 
philanthropy and disinterestedness, 
which begets suspicion. Now and 
then, tpo, an expression occurs, evi¬ 
dently betraying the fact of its being 
written for publication; for instance— 

“2nd December. —The following descrip¬ 
tion of a bird, found in Labuan, is curious ; 
and I relate it as I heard it from Low and 
Brcreton.” 

If this journal was really ‘tfor him¬ 
self alone,” to whom is he relating this 
description ? Dozens of similar in¬ 
stances might be pointed out iu it. 

Captain Keppci states that ° the 
notes are pubhshod as they are found 
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in the original manuscript.” Before 
reading them, we are told that he has 
u with difficulty obtained permission 
to make use of them.” This is so evi¬ 
dently a piece of affectation on the 
rajah’s part, that, however it may 
have imposed on Captain Keppel, it 
will certainly not be accepted by us 
without a smiled 

Finally, we may dismiss Rajah 
Brooko with the verdict, that he seems 
iu the main an honest, well-intentioned 
and humane man, of considerable 
energy and ability, but that he has his 
full sha re of vanity and ambition, which 
he endeavours to conceal under the 
guise of disinterested benevolence and 
general philanthropy ; and that, how¬ 
ever good his intentions may be, it 
would be just as well if ho did not 
make such a fuss about them. 

As to the naval operations against 
the Sakarran and Sarebus pirates, wo 
acknowledge ourselves to be converted 
from our previous distrust of their pro¬ 
priety, by tho evidence and argu¬ 
ments brought forward by Captain 
Kcppcl. Wo arc willing to set down 
to tho darkness of the night, and the 
consequent impossibility of seeing ex¬ 
actly what was doue, the excessive 
slaughter and destruction that was 
caused by the paddle-whech of the Ne¬ 
mesis, aud the arms of tho party under 
Captain Farquhar. Doubtless, the 
morning light brought many a doubt 
and fear, mingled with regret, to tho 
hearts of those engaged. To those 
feelings we are unwilling that a word 
of ours should add a single paug. The 
operations were justified in the main, 
both in their design and in their result. 
No man can be answerable in such cir¬ 
cumstances for the details of the exe¬ 
cution of his orders. In dealing with 
bodies of uncivilised or half-civilised 
men, whether in our own islands here at 
home, or in distant lands, among people 
called savages, it must always be borne 
in mind, that they do not understand 
or believe in vour mercy or forbear¬ 
ance, unless tney are fully aware of 
your power to destroy, and of your 
resolution to exercise it, if compelled 
to do so. In intercourse with so-called 
savage tribes, every one must hold 
himself prepared, with whatever re¬ 
luctance and regret, to give them the 
most practical und convincing proof of 
his power to destroy mid utterly anni¬ 
hilate them, before he can expect them 
to give him credit for not exercising 
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that power. To act with energy— 
in plain words, to kill a certain num¬ 
ber of men, when circumstances jus¬ 
tify or compel you so to do, without 
hesitation, and in the most certain, 
rapid, and effectual manner, is often 
the truest humanity, and the one most 
likely to put a Btop to all bloodshed for 
the future. * 

Wo are now prepared to believe that 
circumstances did justify the attack on 
the Saknrrnn and Sarobus fleet, and can 
only regret that the rencontre did not 
take place by day, when justice might 
have been more tempered with mercy 
than it was. 

Every one, the officers of the navy 
most especially, must rejoice that the 
iniquitous system of head-money for 

C irutes — £20 for every carcass—has 
cen put an end to. This was one of 
the good results' of that lamentable, 
though necessary action. 

Our former distrust of the propriety 
of those operations was, we must con¬ 
fess. a good dcul heightened by our re¬ 
collection of the rencontre which took 
place some time previously on the 
coast of Giiolo, under the orders of 
Sir Edward Belcher. Mr. Marry at, 
one of his own officers, showed pretty 
clearly, in his account of the transac¬ 
tion, that the native praliua destroyed 
on that occasion, and for which a large 
sum of money was paid to Sir E. Bel¬ 
cher and the crew of the Samarang, 
were really guu-boats, or coast-guard 
boats, acting under the orders of the 
Dutch Government, or of the native 
chiefs, sanctioned by the Dutch. 

We recollect, in 1845, meeting in 
Sourabaya with au Englishman, the 
skipper of a small merchant vessel, that 
bad been wrecked near New Guinea. 
He had been passed on by native pra- 
bus from one island to another, till he 
came to Java. One of the islands he 
had visited was Giiolo; and we well re¬ 
member his telling us that he was there 
obliged to deny he was an Englishman, 
and pass himself off as an American, 
because the people were so exasperated 
in consequence of an unjustifiable at¬ 
tack from one of our men-of-war—the 
wanton destruction of their prahus, 
and the uncalled for burning of one or 
two of their peaceful and unoffending 
villages. We disbelieved the story at 
the tune, and repudiated the statement, 
for the honour of the cloth ; but after 
reading Bclcher'a and Marryat’s ac¬ 
count of the voyage of the Samarang, 


we fear there was too much truth in 
the native version of the story. Doubt¬ 
less it was a mistake on the part of Sir 
Edward Belcher, but such mistakes 
have very awkward consequences. 

Let us continue our voyage, under 
the guidance of Capt. Keppel, through 
other parts of the Archipelago. From 
Sarfiwak he sailed along the north¬ 
west coast of Borneo, touching at 
Lubuan and Maludu Bay, and thon 
visited Sooloo, passing many small, 
but beautiful islands on his way. Of 
Sooloo itself be quotes the following 
description by Mr. Hunt, which we 
believe to be near the truth, although 
written rather iu the style of a George 
Kobins:— 

14 There are few landscapes in the world 
thut exhibit a more delightful appearance 
than the sea coasts of Sooloo; the luxuriaut 
vuriety of the enchanting hills exhibits a 
scenery hardly ever equalled, and certainly 
never surpassed, by the pencil of the artist. 
Some witli majestic woods, that wave their 
lolly heads to the very summits; others, 
with rich ji&aturage, delightfully verdant; 
others, again, exhibit cultivation to the 
mountain top, chequered with groves, afford¬ 
ing a grateful variety to the eye: in a won!, 
it only requires tho decorations of art and 
civilised life, to form a terrestrial paradise." 

At the small island of Cagayau 
Sooloo, Captain Kcppol visits the lake 
described by Sir Edward Belcher, and 
discovers another one. They must bo 
very curious and interesting places :— 

41 We came to, in ten fathoms, about a 
mile oil the south side of Cagayan, and im¬ 
mediately commenced our examination of 
the curious circular lake. The entrance is 
by a gap alxrnt fifty yards wide ; this, how¬ 
ever, is crossed by a bank of c<ral, which ex¬ 
tends along the whole south coast, and at low 
water is nearly dry, so as to exclude any boat 
larger th an a canoe. «T ust outside the middle 
of the bar was a small island of rock and sand¬ 
stone, with a suffiden t shelterof bushes to m ake 
an excellent sheltered spot for our pic-nic. 
On passing the bar we found ourselves inside 
a magnificent circular lake of deep blue Wa¬ 
ter ; its circumference was about three miles. 
It was completely encircled by sandstone 
cliffs, upwards of two hundred feet iu height, 
and nearly pcrpeudicular; their sides were 
ooverod with trees and shrubs. In the na¬ 
tural bafriurs of this remarkable enclosure, 
only two small breaks occurred; one was 
the gap by which wo entered, the other was 
on the east-north-east side. 

14 From the iuaidc, the little island at the 
entrance had all the appearance of having 
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once filled the gap, and looked as if it had 
been forced out into the sea by some internal 
pressure. The break which I mentioned on 
the north-east side did not come lower than 
within seventy or eighty feet of the water’s 
edge, and was partially concealed by the 
thick foliage of the jungle and forest trees. 
In sounding we found the depth of water to 
vary from fifty to sixty fathoms; and it 
appeared to tie as deep at the aides as In the 
centre. Nothing could bo more beautifully 
luxuriant than the growth of the jungle 
trees of every description; their trunks and 
branches covered with an endless variety of 
beautiful creepers in brilliant blossom, hang¬ 
ing in festoons to the very water's edge. Over 
our heads, disturbed by such unusual visitors, 
numbers of pigeons flew to and fro; while 
many varieties of parrots screamed their re¬ 
monstrance at our intrusion. Forming our¬ 
selves into small parties, we dispersed ; some 
to haul the seine, some to search for shells, 
while a third party explored the gap on the 
north-east side, clambering up without any 
anticipation of a further treat, which was 
in reserve for them. 

“ At a height of about ninety feet, another 
beautiful lake burst on their astonished sight, 
circular in form, and as nearly us possible 
similar to that which they had just left. 
The two lakes were separated by a sort of 
natural wall, and the spectator, standiug on 
its narrow edge, could, by a mere turn of the 
head, look down cither on the inner lake, at 
a depth of thirty feet, or on the outer, eighty 
feet beneath him, almost perpendicularly. 
The water of the higher, or inner lake, was 
perfectly fresh ; but it may be observed, that 
whilo it is called the iwicr lake, because wo 
approached it through the other, it is, in fact, 
a very little further inland than the first. 
Men and axes were procured from the ship; 
the trees were cut down, and a road made 
up the gap; a raft was then constructed, and, 
together with a small boat, launched upon 
the upper water. Our operations soon drew 
some of the natives to the spot, who exjwo- 
tulated on our proceedings, informing us that 
the waters of the lake were sacred, and had 
never yet been desecrated by the presence or 
by the pressure of an earthly canoe; that the 
Spirit of the Lake (by description a fiery 
dragon of the worst order) would not fail to 
manifest his displeasure at the innovation; 
and that nothing would induce them to ven¬ 
ture on it. These scruples were, however, 
got over by one of them after he had swal¬ 
lowed a glass of grog. . 

“ It was not until we were afloat on the 
inner lake, that we were enabled to form a 
correct idea of the beauty of its encircling 
barriers, and of the luxuriant vegetation 
which graced them. We had tlftn also the 
best view of the extraordinary gap through, 
which wc had passed into it. The sandstone 
clifia were more perpendicular on the fresh¬ 
water side, assuming the appearance of mas¬ 
sive masonry; and the gap might be a por¬ 


tal, a hundred feet in height, broken through 
the immense stone wall. The creepers, also, 
were hence seen to great advantage, some of 
them falling in moat beautiful luxuriance, 
the whole length, from the summit of the 
surrounding heights to the water’s edge. 

41 1 should have added, that the cliflk on 
the lake-side were intersected at regular dis¬ 
tances, by a stratum of conglomerate." 

# 

We are reminded by these descrip¬ 
tions of the sacred lako mentioned by 
Heminu Melville, in his 11 Typec," a 
book which gives the most truthful and 
accurate, because the most glowing 
and vivid pictures of the Marquesas 
Islands, not very dissimilar in any re¬ 
spect to many of those in the eastern 
archipelago. 

We incline to the suspicion, that 
these circular lakes of Cagayan were 
old craters, the sandstone and conglo¬ 
merate being, probitbly, volcanic tuff 
and breccia. 

Incidental mention frequently occur* 
of the beauties of the archipelago, 
whether it be of a little coral islet, 
with ite white beach, rising from un¬ 
fathomable dark blue water, or of the 
large and mountainous islands such as 
Mindanao. 

Let us take the following peep into 
the island of Luzon, the principal one 
of the Philippines. The party start 
from Manila, up the river Pasig:— 

44 Wo took canoo and paddled up the 
river, on either side of wlucb, the country- 
houses and gardens of the inhabitants ex¬ 
tended for miles. 

44 It was dark when we reached the en¬ 
trance to the lakes, and our boatmen took it 
easy during the night, but at daylight, when 
wc rubbed our eyes, and looked about us, 
the change scorned magical. Instead of the 
narrow and very muddy river on which we 
wore paddling when wc went to sleep, we 
found ourselves on the bosom of a magnifi¬ 
cent lake, measuring several miles across; 
and in water, which, although fresh, was 
deep and blue in appearance. The hills, or 
rather mountains, came sloping down from 
the clouds to the water's edge; we could see 
the fish rising in all directions. As we passed 
by headlands, or emerged from groups of 
islands, fresh expanses of the lakes opened 
before us, all of the same beautiful charac¬ 
ter. It was, in fact, one large lake; though 
In many places nearly separated into several 
different basins, by narrow passes and nu¬ 
merous islets. We went on wondering and 
admiring, until ne reached our friend’s resi¬ 
dence in the vicinity of a large and nourish¬ 
ing village..After this, ho 

provided us with a guide to the summit of a 
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lull in the vicinity, commanding an exten¬ 
sive view. On our way thithur, wo passed 
through the village, which is approached by 
pleasant lane*, sheltered from the sun by 
hedges of bamboo, the ends of which, grace¬ 
fully inclining* inwards, formed an arch 
overhead. The houses were clean and well 
built, with white walls and neatly thatched 
roofs ; the streets arc built at right angles; 
and there is, after the common fashion of 
Spanish towns, a plaza, or square in tho 
centre.* .... The low land botween 
the village and the hills at tho hack, was 
drained and highly cultivated. Tlio corn 
fields were generully fringed with groves of 
cocoa-nut trees, affording a very pleasant 
and necessary retreat from the noonday sun. 

41 Jt was intensely hot, and the hill ascent 
very laborious : but the view from the sum¬ 
mit was worth the trouble. Ijooking in the 
direction where we imagined we had entered 
the waters, we were at fault; for the laby¬ 
rinth of lakes seemed interminable; basin 
after basin of blue water ap|»earing, one be¬ 
yond tho other. Some of the distant land 
lay high ; it sloped gradually to the water’s 
edge, and seemed to be capable of any de¬ 
gree of cultivation. 

44 In an opposite direction, tho lake view 
was not equally extensive, but bounded by 
higher mountains, at the foot of which, in 
a plain beyond, communicating by rivers 
with the lake, stands the town of San Fran¬ 
cisco. The view on this sido was more 
lively, being relieved by the white sails of 
the numerous canoes passing to and fro. 
The low land immediately beneath our feet, 
bordering the lake, was teeming with herds 
of cattle. Altogether tiie scene was inde¬ 
scribably beautiful. 

4 ‘ It seemed strange to us that agriculture 
was so partially pursued on the shores of 
these lakes, where the soil was so rich, 
where easy moans of irrigation were at 
command, and where the water communi¬ 
cation from all pails of the country with 
Manila, was so open and easy. The expla¬ 
nation given was, that all communication, 
whether by land or water is insecure : liable 
to the attacks of banditti—these are com¬ 
posed partly of deserters from the army, 
and partly of native Indians; a race still 
untamed and uuimpressible as to the advan¬ 
tages of quiet commerce.” 

_ The banditti part of the story is 
simply the result of mismanagement 
and bad government. The Spaniards 
have had possession of Manila for 
three centuries, which we can at once 


venture to say, have been three cen¬ 
turies of oppression, tyranny, and in¬ 
justice, grinding exaction on all the 
natives they can get into their power, 
and of the most intolerant haughtiness 
and contempt on tho part of the au¬ 
thorities towards all those, whether 
Native, Creole, or Spaniard, whom 
they have been sent to govern. 

It is the ohl story of colonial mis- 
government which, bad enough in our 
owncolonies, has always been ten thou¬ 
sand times worse in those of Spain ; and 
the worst of it is, that it will require 
centuries of good management to eradi¬ 
cate the mischief that has been done, 
to raise and cherish a kindly feeling in 
tho hearts of tho natives towards the 
EurojK*ans, or to make the Europeans 
act with common justice and humanity 
to their native fellow-subjects. The 
Philippines ought to have been, and 
might nave been with proper manage¬ 
ment, a kind of terrestrial paradise. 
By this time all their swelling hills and 
fertile valleys might have been crowded 
with a happy and contented population, 
the very overflowings of whose abun¬ 
dance would now have yielded to Spain 
a far higher revenue than any she ever 
has derived from them, or is ever likely 
to do. 

There is in this part of the archi¬ 
pelago a most interesting and delightful 
field for exploration, open to any one 
who has the means or opportunity. 
The great islands of Mindanao and 
Palawan, of which Dampier and some 
of the older navigators give such charm¬ 
ing accounts, are still almost unknown. 
And what do we know of the island of 
Formosa, the very name of which is 
an attraction ? 

Let us now retrace our steps south¬ 
ward of Borneo, and touch at Java~_ 
that large and magnificent island, the 
head quarters of the Dutch possessions 
in the east—from which, after paying 
all expenses, they derive a revenue of 
over two millions sterling to the credit 
of the home government of Holland. 

Java is generally associated in peo¬ 
ple's minds with pestiferous cities seated 
in deadly sw&inps, with poisonous upas 
trees, and valleys of death that no 


* This feature of a square in tho centre is characteristic also of all Dutch towns 
in the eastern archipelago, and we question whether it bo not an aboriginal characteristic 
rather thau an introduced one. The green square surrounded by trees in tho town of Captle- 
bar, county Mayo, with the church on one side, and the streets running along tho other, 
reminds us always of one of these eastern towns. 
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living being can approach with safety. 
There is some truth in the swampy and 
unhealthy situation of some of the prin¬ 
cipal Dutch towns, as those of Batavia 
and Sourabaya, where tbo Hollanders 
seem to have pitched themselves in 
order that they might have muddy 
canals traversing the streets, and tbu9 
delude themselves into the belief that 
they were at home. As to the upas 
tree: there arc several kinds of upas, 
the juice of some of which is poisonous 
when treated in a certain way, but a 
man might surround his house with a 
grove of upas trees without experien¬ 
cing any ill effects from them. 

The country, when once wc get away 
from the mud flats of the coast into the 
interior, is one of the most beautiful 
and magnificent, as well os one of the 
most fruitful, healthy, and delightful 
of all the countries of the earth. Noble 
groups of volcanic mountains range 
from one end of the island to the other, 
rising often from 8,000 to 12,000 feet 
above the sea. The broad valleys and 
plains between these, which are often 
l ,500 feet above the sea, are traversed in 
every direction by brooks and rivulets 
of ever-running water, giving irrigation 
to largo cultivated districts covered 
with rice, and sugar, and other tropi¬ 
cal productions; while on the rising 
grounds at the foot of the hills, delight¬ 
ful coflee plantations, with cool grussy 
alloys under lofty forest trees, spread 
over miles of ground. Above these, 
magnificent forests clothe the steep and 
deeply furrowed fl^nksofthe mountains 
for several thousand feet, out of which 
cfnerge the grassy heights of the sum¬ 
mits, crowned here and there by the 
bare piles of cinders and ashes forming 
the volcanic cones. In the upland 
villages, potatoes, peas, and other ve¬ 
getables, as also fruits of a more tem¬ 
perate climate, are produced in abun¬ 
dance, and supplied to the cities in the 
plains, where all tropical vegetables 
and all the delicious fruits of the archi¬ 
pelago are to be had almost for the 
asking. 

Some of these fruits, by the way, as 
the juicy, exquisite, never-cloying 
mangostecn, the rich, full-flavoured, 
luscious, though dreadful-smelling, du¬ 
rian, are worth a voyage to^Java or 
Malacca if only to taste them. 

Captain Keppel did not see much 


of Java, the only modern account of 
which that we are aware of since the 
admirable one of Baffles, is a short 
narrative given in the voyage of 
H.M.S. Fly, under Captain Black¬ 
wood. We extract the following, how¬ 
ever, from Captain Keppel:— 

“A short run carried us into Batavia 
roads. On nearing this spacious and beauti¬ 
ful anchorage, in whiih the llogs of all nations 
may be seen flying from the mast-heads of 
a variety of vessels, from the prahus of tha 
Spice Inlands to the magnificent traders of 
the United States, you are at once impressed 
with the idea that you are approaching a 
large and opulent city.. 

“ Buta\ia deserves a great deal more no¬ 
tice than wo bad time to bestow on it, being 
the capital of nil the Dutch possessions in the 
east, with a mixed population, chiefly Javan¬ 
ese, of about 120,000. IJke Manila,* the 
city is appioached from seaward by a long, 
straight canal, running between two massive 
walls; and as there is a strong current ge¬ 
nerally setting out, the easiest way to stem 
it is to land the crew, and let them track the 
boat. Tho houses near the sea, although 
large and handsome buildings, are used by the 
merchants for business purposes only. . . 
The suburbs, oxtending over the higher 
grounds to a dintunce of several miles inlaud, 
arc most healthy and very beautiful; they 
present a succession of large, hamtoorae houses, 
standing in extensive gardens, aud surround¬ 
ed by cocoa-nut, banana, and other treo9, 
whose shade imparts a delightful freshness 
to the apartments. The roads to this part, 
from the coast, are broad, with streams of 
fresh water ou both sides." 

The great public roads of Java are, 
indeed, admirable ones. One line 
alone, from Anjer on the west to Banyu 
Wangi on the east, is more than six 
hundred miles long, with post-houses 
at regular intervals of eight or ten 
milc9. A carriage and four may bo 
driven without impediment the whole 
distaucc. Tho horses, however, are 
only supplied by the people of the 
several districts, on an order from the 
government, which must be sent pre¬ 
viously along tho line, and the Dutch 
are moat jealous of allowing any one 
but their own government officers to 
travel in the island at all. 

From Batavia Captain Keppel pro¬ 
ceeds to the eastward 

u As we kept the Java coast, the fishing 
canoes, or ( flying canoes of Java,' as they 


* And Sourabaya, and other cities in Java. 
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are not Inaptly styled, were each morning 
objects of surprise and admiration. They 
are long, but v**ry narrow; juBt broad enough 
to enable a man to sit between the gunwales: 
the crew seldom exceeds four men. Tliey 
are rendered steady by long semicircular out¬ 
riggers, one end secured to the gunwale, the 
other to large bamboos awash with the water, 
of the same length &9 the cauoo itself; and 
as they are daubed all over with some bright 
white substance,* they have the appearance 
of huge spiders crawling over the dark blue 
sea, which is at the same time strange and 
picturesque ; their speed, when propelled by 
paddles, is very great, but under their large 
triangular sails they appeared to fly." 

Captain Keppcl next mentions the 
islands of Bali and Loiubock, the peo¬ 
ple of which retain a form of the Hin¬ 
doo religion that once prevailed in Java 
(where still abgund the many ruins of 
its beautiful temples), and probably 
over other parts of the archipelago. 
It appears to have been a purer form 
of the religion than that now prevalent 
in India. 

The magnificent volcanic peaks that 
dominate these two large islands, the 
whole of which seem but fitting bases 
for them to stand on, are, when viewed 
from the sea at sunrise or sunset, two 
of the most noblo sights we ever hap¬ 
pened to set eyes on. 

Neither Captain Keppcl nor any of 
the recent English voyagers have 
touched at Celebes, or given us any 
account of it. The very shape of the 
island has something attractive about 
it. We would gladly understand the 
reason of the one narrow piece of land 
running north and south, and the four 
promontories, each more than one hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles long, striking out 
from it in four different directions, 
ranging from south to east.f We 
have heard from persons well ac¬ 
quainted with the archipelago, the 
Resident of Sourabaya among the num¬ 
ber, that of all the lovely islands of the 
east, Celebes is the most beautiful and 
the most magnificent. 

The free, political institutions, more¬ 
over, among the Bugis of the Gulf of 
Bony, where they have a federation of 
states under chiefs, either elected or 
bound to rule constitutionally, some of 
whom, too, arc occasionally women. 


ArckipektgO' [Match, 

together with the frank and manly 
character of those Bugis we have seen, 
and the enterprise they evince in their 
trading expeditions to all parts of the 
archipelago, from Singapore to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, make one anxious 
to know more of such a country, inha¬ 
bited by such a people. 

In pursuance of his duty, however. 
Captain Keppel made the best of bis 
way to Port Essington, passing in his 
way the well-known island of Sum* 
bnwa (an eruption in which, in 1815, 
was felt in several directions one 
thousand miles from its source), the 
islands of Flores and Timor, with the 
many adjacent and smaller islands. 
One of these, a little island called 
Coinba, north-east of Flores, showed a 
volcano in eruption ua they passed. 

This, as well as several other scenes 
mentioned in tho voyage, have been 
very effectively sketched by Mr. Brierly, 
an artist who accompanied Captain 
Keppel during part of bis voyage. 
North of Timor are the small islands of 
Wetta and Kissa, the inhabitants of 
which having been converted during 
the last century by some Dutch Lu¬ 
theran clergymen, still remain Chris¬ 
tians, and, judging from one specimen 
of them with whom wc have associated, 
are os pleasant, quiet, and intelligent 
a people as one would wish to meet 
with anywhere. 

At Port Essington Captain Keppel’s 
business was to remove a party of ma¬ 
rines, detachments of whom had been 
stationed there since 1838, in the abor¬ 
tive hope of a settlement arising there. 
“Scias, mi fili, quantulo sapiential 
mundus gubematur, ,, might, perhaps, 
be a good motto for all public offices* 
but ought especially to be affixed to the 
doors of the colonial oflice. The two 
attempts to colonise Northern Aus¬ 
tralia—namely, this one at Port Es¬ 
sington, and Colonel Barney’s at Port 
Curtis, on the eastern coast, were made, 
perhaps, with as little judgment (either 
rashly and ignorantly, or on the advice 
of incapable and incompetent persona), 
as any two abortive attempts that ever 
did not succeed. In each case there 
was a district near at hand of far 
higher capabilities, and offering far 
higher ultimate advantage, whether 


• This would be ohunam. 

t This curious form seems to be nearly repeated in the neighbouring island of Gilolo, 
which Increases our desire to understand the reason of so anomalous A structure. 
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commercial or political. The Port Ea- 
sington settlement, or station, had only 
to be moved to Cape York; the Port 
Curtis one, only to be taken to the 
coast between Broad Sound and Whit¬ 
sunday Passage, and they would at once 
have avoided all their difficulties, and 
been in a condition to make a fair at¬ 
tempt at permanent usefulness. Where 
they were placed, self-supporting set¬ 
tlement was impossible, and mere posts 
were useless and practically inacces¬ 
sible. 

Captain Keppcl devotes some pages 
to the description of Port Easing!on, 
but does not add anything to our pre¬ 
vious knowledge of it. lie accuses 
“ naturalists” of “scarcely conde¬ 
scending to admit the Australians into 
the human race." We should like to 
know the name of any naturalist who 
has shown “ compunction at allowing 
them to take their places over the head 
of the intelligent monkey or sage-look¬ 
ing Chimpanzee.*’ 

This is not the only matter in which 
Captain Keppel shows a want of infor¬ 
mation, as lo what has been done or 
said by his predecessors. Ho gives an 
account of a native stealing on a kan¬ 
garoo to spear him, taken either di¬ 
rectly or at second-hand from Captain 
Grey’s account of the same thing in 
Western Australia. He volunteers an 
off-hand opinion as to the advantage of 
a post at Cape York, which he docs 
not visit, without at all referring to the 
previously published* reasons of those 
that had visited it, for such an estab¬ 
lishment. When subsequently visiting 
Carteret’s Harbour, in New Ireland, 
he speaks of it as “ discovered by, and 
named after a Captain Carteret," as if 
he had never heard of the old circum¬ 
navigator Carteret, one of the early or¬ 
naments of his own profession, lie 
savs also that Cook discovered Port 
Jackson “ on his way to Botany Bay." 
One would almost imagine that Captain 
Keppel had never read Cook’s voyages, 
or he must have known that, as Cook 
was sailing from south to north, and as 
Port Jackson is north of Botany Bay, 
it was on his way from that place that 
he observed the entrance to Port Jack- 


son, and set it down as a boat harbour 
only. 

The remainder of Captain Keppel’s 
book is taken up with an account of his 
run from Port Essington round the 
north of New Guinea, from which we 
shall extract a few scraps,—his visit 
to Sydney and Van Dicman’s Land 
containing nothing new or remarkable, 
except some extracts from Captain 
Stanley’s journal, to which we shall re¬ 
fer when speaking of that voyage ; and 
he then closes with an interesting ac¬ 
count of Norfolk Island. 

Of the island of Ceram, he writes :— 

“ The island of Ceram is the second in size 
of the Molurcas, having an estimated area of 
about 10,000 square miles. Owing to the 
jealousy of my friends tbe Dutch, it is but 
imperfectly known. 

• # # • # • 

“ Tbe mountains are from six to eight 
thousand fret in height, sending tlowu in¬ 
numerable streams to the sea. The vegeta¬ 
tion is everywhere luxuriant, and the trees 
gigantic. 1 have now in n>y possession a 
circular slab of wood from the island, three 
and a-half inches thick, and eight and a-half 
feet in diameter. The sugo palm, in parti¬ 
cular, is more abundant and productive than 
on any of the adjoining islands. Cloves and 
nutmegs grow wild." 

Of New Guinea, he says, that it is 

14 A country about which there appears 
more inter eating mystery than any wc had 
visited. The interior of this magnificent 
bland, 000 miles iu length, is less known 
even than Ceram, or any of the Indian 
archipelago; and yet it is supposed not only 
to abound in mineral's but to possess a fer¬ 
tility of soil; and, from its tiers of hills, 
arising into distant mountains, a variety of 
climate capable of producing every fruit or 
vegetable grain within the tropics. For the 
naturalist, 1 believe that no eomtry in the 
world is equally rich in beautiful rare birds 
and beasts." 

When anchored in Carteret's Har¬ 
bour, in New Ireland, he says ;— 

u The water where we anchored was so 
beautifully clear, that in fortyf fathoms deep, 
the corals, shells, and seaweed growing on 
the bottom could be distinctly seen, and 


* Seo 44 Voyage of the Fly,” vol i. p. 803, tt eeq. t dnd 14 Voyage of the Rattlesnake,” as 
given farther on. 

| On consideration, we must confess ourselves a little sceptical of the accura<y of this 
depth. We have seen clear seas everywhere, and some not far from New Ireland, but never 
could distinctly make out any thing on the bottom at a greater depth than ten fathoms. 
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gave it all the appearance of a beautiful 
submarine garden.” 

We Lave some pretty clear water on 
the western coasts of Old Ireland, but 
nothing to equal this of our new name¬ 
sake in the cast. What should we 
think of being able to loll over the 
packet’s side, and look at the shells, 
and fish, and the rocks, and weeds, 
and sands of the bottom, the greater 
part of the way from Kingstown to 
Holyhead. 


The “ Voyage of the Rattlesnake, 
under Captain Owen Stanley," written 
by J. Macgillivray, naturalist to tho ex¬ 
pedition, was published last year. The 
object of the expedition, as stated in 
the instructions, was to continue the 
survey of the Great Barrier reefs off 
theN.E. coast of Australia, commenced 
by Captain F. P. Blackwood, in 11. M.S. 
Fly, and more especially to examine 
the passages leading through Torres' 
Straits; as, also, to complete the sur¬ 
vey of the S.E. coast of New Guinea 
and of the Louisiado archipelago. 

Captain Owen Stanley (son of the 
late eminent and energetic Bishop of 
Norwich) was a man distinguished for 
liis love of science, and especially of 
natural history, and he was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Macgillivray, son of the 
late professor at Aberdeen, who was 
appointed naturalist to the expedition. 
Captain Stanley, to the great grief of 
all his friends, liis brother officers, and 
naturalists in general, died in Sydney, 
before the objects of his voyage had 
been altogether completed, liis second 
in command. Commander C. B. Yule, 
brought the vessel home, where Mr. 
Macgillivray published his account of 
the voyage, and has now again gone out 
as naturalist to H.M.S. lierald, under 
Captain Denham, on a voyage to New 
Caledonia, the Fejee Islands, and other 
parts of the Pacific. 

The early part of the voyage of the 
Rattlesnake was occupied by surveys 
of harbours within the colony of New 
South Wales, and that of Port Curtis, 
where the abortive attempt at a settle¬ 
ment took place, that has already been 
alluded to. With all this we have 
nothing further to do, except to ob¬ 
serve, by the way, that Mr. Macgilli¬ 
vray describes the country round Port 
Curtis os wretchedly barren and des¬ 
titute of fresh water, which, from our 
knowledge of the neighbouring coast, is 
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exactly what we should have expected. 
In 1848, they sailed from Sydney for 
Torres Straits, in company with the 
barque Tam O’Shanter, having a co¬ 
lonial expedition on board, under Mr. 
Kennedy, which was to disembark At 
Rockingham Bay, and explore tho 

K ninsuLa of Australia that projects 
tween the Coral Sea and tie Gulf 
of Carpentaria. 

Of this expedition we 6hall have to 
say a few words presently, but we will 
first select from Mr. Macgillivray’s 
book one or two scraps of natural his¬ 
tory gleaned from the little islands 
that fringe theN.E. coast of Australia 
inside the Great Barrier coral reefs 
that run for upwards of a thousand 
miles, like a sub-marine wall, at a dis¬ 
tance of about thirty miles from land. 
In Fitzroy Island, Mr. Macgillivray 
says:— 

“A new species of large fruit-eating 
bat, or flying-fox (Pteropus conspicillatus), 
making the third Australian member of the 
genus, was discovered. On the wooded elope 
of a hill, I one day fell in with this bat in 
prodigious numbers, presenting the appear¬ 
ance while flying along in the bright sun¬ 
shine, so unusual in a nocturnal animal, of 
& large flock of rooks. On close approach, 
a strong musky odour became apparent, and 
a loud incessant chairing was heard. Many 
of the branches were bending under their 
loads of bats; some in n state of inactivity 
su8i>ended by tbeir hind daws; others 
scrambling along among the boughs, and 
taking to wiug when disturbed. In a very 
short time I procured as many specimens as 
I wished, threo or four at a shot, for they 
hung in clusters. The flesh of these large 
bats is reported excellent; it is a favourite 
food with the natives, and more than once 
furnished a welcome meal to Leichardt und 
his little party, during their adventurous 
journey to Port Essington.” 

In another place:— 

14 The reef furnished many radiata and 
Crustacea ; and, as usual, the shell collectors, 
consisting of about one-half the ship's com¬ 
pany, reaped a rich harvest of cowries, 
cones, and spider shells, amounting to se¬ 
veral hundred weight. One day I was 
much amused when, on hailing one of our 
men whom I observed perched up among 
the top branches of a tree, and asking whe¬ 
ther it was a nest ho had found, the an¬ 
swer returned was,—‘ Oh, no sir; its these 
geotrochusu that I am after.’ 

44 On some little islands off Capo Flattery, 
under the bark of some trees I found two new 
laud shells, one of them a flattish helix, in 
prodigious numbers, and this more than ever 
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satisfied me that even the smallest islands 
and detached reefs of the north-east coast 
may have species peculiar to themselves, nor 
did I ever return from any one of the thirty- 
seven upon which I landed without some 
acquisitions to the collection.** 

fi 

This reminds us of an observation 
of Mr. Darwin, when examining the 
Galapagos Islands, while naturalist to 
H.M.S. Beagle, to the effect, that he 
found peculiar species, even of birds, on 
different small islands, and that even 
when they were within sight of each 
other—each small island having one or 
two birds not known on any other por¬ 
tion of the earth. These and similar facts 
now familiar to the naturalist, joined to 
the well-known succession of species dis¬ 
covered by the geologist, point to some 
mysterious laws regarding the produc¬ 
tion of new species, of the highest in¬ 
terest to the philosopher. 

Mr. Kennedy's expedition seems to 
have been planned without much fore¬ 
thought. To attempt^ to land it in 
Rockingham Bay was simply madness. 
On referring to the “ Voyage of the 
Fly," we find it described in these 
terms:— 

44 On the mainland an unbroken range of 
high land, none of which is less th^u 2,000 
feet in height, stretches along shore as far as 
we could see to the southward, and, after 
sweeping round Rockingham Bay, rises and 
spreads to the northward into still loftier and 
more broken and mountainous elevations. 
The summit of this range near Rockingham 
Bay is very level, but there are many pro¬ 
jecting buttresses and ridges on its .seaward 
slope, which is everywhere very steep, and 
seems furrowed by many gullies, and ravines, 
and narrow-winding valleys penetratiug its 
sides." 

Now, for a lot of men and horses, after 
being confined for some weeks in a 
small vessel, to be tumbled ashore when 
utterly out of condition, and to have 
to begin by forcing their way over such 
a country as this, almost ensures the 
breaking down of an expedition. Had 
they gone farther north, to Endeavour 
River, where Cook repaired his vessel, 
they might have landed, and recruited, 
and refreshed on the grassy flats of the 
river, gradually explored its cgurse up¬ 
wards, gathered strength and condition 
both for men and animals; and then, 
having formed a central depfit, the 
whole peninsula might have been ex¬ 
plored by excursion parties in different 


directions, and the sehooner kept to fall 
back on in case of disaster. 

As it was, they landed in Rocking¬ 
ham Bay, and sent the vessel to meet 
them at Cape York at a certain time. 
The tremendous difficulties of the moun¬ 
tain defiles around Rockingham Bay 
detained them so long (six weeks longer 
than was calculated), that not only the 
health and strength of all the party 
began to fail, but the provisions also ; 
and, after desperate exertions and 
miserable hardships, Mr. Kennedy was 
obliged to leavo eight of his party en¬ 
camped at Weymouth Bay, while ho 
pushed on to Cape York, with three 
men and his native servant, for assist¬ 
ance :— 

“ Near Shelbourne Bay ono of tbo party 
accidentally shot himself, and another was too 
ill to proceed; consequently it was deter¬ 
mined to leave them behind in charge of the 
third man, with a horse for food, while Ken¬ 
nedy and tho black pushed on for Port Albany. 

“At length, near Kscape River, within 
twcuty miles of Cape York, a tribe of natives, 
with whom they hud had some apparently 
friendly intercourse, tempted by their forlorn 
condition and a savage thirst for plunder, at¬ 
tacked them in a scrub, and with too fatal 
success, as the gallant leader of this unfor^ 
tunalo expedition breathed his last aftor re¬ 
ceiving no less than threo spear wounds. Hie 
affecting narrative of what passed during his 
last moments, as related by his faithful com¬ 
panion, is simply as follows :— 1 Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy, arc you going to leave me? ‘Yes, 
my boy, I am going to leave you,’ was tho 
Tcply of the dying man. 4 1 am very bail, 
Jockey; you take the books, Jackey, to the 
captain, but not the big ones ; the governor 
will give anything for them.' I then tied 
up tlie papers. Ho then said, ‘ Jackey, give 
me paper and I will write.* I gave him 
paper anil pencil and he tried to write, and 
then he fell back and died, and I caught him 
as he fell back and held him, and I then 
turned round myself and cried : I was crying 
a good while until I got well; that was 
about an hour, and then I buried him. I 
dug up the ground with a tomahawk and 
covered him over with logs, then grass and 
my eliirt and trowsera; that night I left him 
near dark." 

The black, Jackey, succeeded in 
reaching the vessel, and assistance was 
sent to the rest of the party, but only 
in time to rescuo two or them, the rest 
having died of starvation and utter 
exhaustion of strength. . 

We could not choose but pause a 
moment on this melancholy episode, 
if only to give a word of reprobation to 
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its thoughtless and ill-judged plan, in 
which no previous authorities seem to 
have been consulted, nor any use made 
of the information or experience that 
had been gained. 

We will now proceed with the Rat¬ 
tlesnake. Arrived off the south-east 
coast of New Guinea, Mr. Macgillivray 
gives a very useful abstract of what 
had previously been done on it, from 
which we extract the following pas¬ 
sages:— 

41 The first navigator who saw the shores 
in question appears to have been Luiz Vaez 
de Torres, in the Spanish frigate La Almi- 
rantn, coming from the eastward in August, 
1606. In lat. 11 $ deg. S., Torres came upon 
what he calls the bet/mnhuj of Xcu' Guinea , 
which, however, appears to have been a 
portion of what is now known as the Louis- 
iado archipelago, being unable to weather 
tho easternmost of this land (Cape 

Deliverance), before away to the westwurd 
along its southern shores. ‘All this land of 
New Guinea,' says he, in his long-forgotten 
letter to the King of Spain, a copy of which 
was found in the archives at Manila, after 
the capture of that city by the British, in 
1762, 4 is peopled with Indians not very 
white, much painted, and naked except a 
cloth mude of tho bark of trees.' ” 

Torres then sailed along the coast 
till he enters the etraita which now 
bear his name, when he continues :— 

41 We caught in all this land twenty per¬ 
sons of different nations, that with them we 
might be able to give a better account to 
your Majesty.” 

We have often wondered what l>e- 
came of the twenty persons thus coolly 
described as 44 caught.” 

M. De Bougainville, in June, 17G8, 
was the next navigator who visited these 
regions, and gave names to some of 
their most prominent features, and to 
the archipelago of the Louisiadc. 
More or less of the coast was subse¬ 
quently seen in a casual way by other 
French and English navigators, and an 
actual survey of part of it was com¬ 
menced by Captaiu Blackwood, in 


1845, in H.M.S. Fly, oontinued by 
Captain Yule, in H.M.S. Bramble, 
and completed, as far as the south coast 
and the Louisiadc was concerned, by 
Captain Stanley. 

The 140 miles of coast purveyed by 
Captain Blackwood consisted of low 
muddy land, covered by jungle and 
traversed by innumerable wide fresh¬ 
water channels, being evidently tho 
delta of one or more great rivers pro¬ 
ceeding from the interior of the coun¬ 
try.* Captain Yule traced the coast 
from where it was left by Captain 
Blackwood to Cape Possession, where 
the land rose into lofty mountains, one 
of which was more than 10,000 feet 
high. These high mountains were 
found by Captain Stanley to continue 
to the S.E. Cape of New Guinea, one 
peak attaining the height of more than 
13,000 feet, and their submarine pro¬ 
longation evidently stretches into the 
Louisiadc, in the south-east island of 
which Mount Rattlesnake is 2,081) feet 
high. These mountains seem to be 
a very magnificent range, judging from 
sketches we have had an opportunity 
of seeing in llie hydrographical office 
at the Admiralty,! but which have not 
been published. 

In the extracts from Captain Stan¬ 
ley’s jdBrool, g»vi n by Captain lveppel, 
occurs the following description of 
them:— 

44 Except the island under the shelter of 
which we had anchored, nothing whatever 
coaid be seen on the land side but masses of 
heavy clouds above, and volumes of rolling 
mist below; while, to make it more tanta¬ 
lizing, to seaward all was as char as pos¬ 
sible. 

44 About an hour before sunset, a change 
came over the scene, far more magical, fur 
more sudden, than anything ever attempted 
on the stage, when the dark green curtain 
is drawn up to show the opening seme of 
some new pantomime. All at once, tho 
clouds began to lift, the mist dispersed, and 
the coast of New Guinea stood before us, 
clearly defined against the sky, tinged with 
the ray9 of tho setting sun. 

“ The mountains seemed piled one above 
another, to an enormous height, and were of 


• See 41 Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. Fly, commanded by Captain F. P. 
Blackwood, R.N." By J. Bceto Jukes, M.A., F.G.8., Naturalist to the Expedition. 2 vols. 

Boone. 

t Mr. Macgillivray** book la illustrated from sketches by Mr. Huxley, the assistant-surgeon 
of the ship, who has lately received tho modal of the Loyal Society of Loudon, for his re¬ 
searches on the marine mvertebrata during the voyage. These researches, we hope and 
believe, will thortiy be published by the Government. 
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a deeper blue than any I had ever seen 
before, even in the Straits of Magellan. 
They were intersected by tremendous gorges; 
and, from the foot of the lowest ranges, a 
considerable tract of low and apparently al¬ 
luvial soil readied to the beach. 

41 To give an idea of the scene by descrip¬ 
tion would lie utterly impossible. The 
intense blue of the mountains contrasted 
strangely with mosses of whito fleecy clouds, 
driven rapidly past them by the gale; the 
bright gleams of the setting sun on the 
nearer hills, covered with most luxuriant 
vegetation, from which most mysterious 
little jets of very white atnoke from time to 
time burst out; and the two surveying ships 
quite in the foreground, completed the pic¬ 
ture, wliich wo did not enjoy very long; 
for in these latitudes, as you very well know, 
there is no twilight; and, in less than an 
hour from the time the clouds began to rise, 
all was dark; and, though we saw many of 
the peaks again, we never liad another 
chance of seeing the whole range so clearly. 

44 From subsequent observations, I find 
that some of the hills must have been forty- 
eight miles off, and were at least as high os 
the l*eak of Teuerlft'e.” 

Wo recollect to have seen a similar 
effect, just before sunset, in the single 
mountain group of the Peak of Lom- 
bock, which rises boldly from the sen, to 
a height of 11,400 feet. Just before 
sunset the clouds that bad hitherto 
obscured the mountain suddenly broke, 
disclosing first its topmost peak clear 
in the upper air (seeming just over¬ 
head, though twenty miles distant), 
and then they slowly settled down, fold 
after fold, with many a sweep and 
swerve, into the great valleys and ra¬ 
vines, that only became apparent by 
their swallowing these huge billows of 
vapour, and tbeir dark and jagged 
crests becoming for a moment visible 
against •them. 

This effect, carried out on so exten¬ 
sive and grand a mountain range ns 
that of New Guiucia, must have been 
a sight such as it is given to few men, 
and those only once, to behold. 

On a subsequent occasion Mr. Mac- 
gillivray Bays:-— 

“ Aa an instance of the clearness of the 
atmosphere, so diflWtnt from what we had 
usually experienced during our former visit 
to these shores, it may bo mentioned that on 
one occasion, during a light breez<r*frum the 
north-west,, wo clearly saw Mount Yulo 
(10,046 feet high) and the summit of Mount 
Owen Stanley (IS,206 feet high), distant 
respectively 120 and 80 miles from the ship. 
O n this occasion also we had a full view of 


the whole of Mount Astrolabe, which, al¬ 
though 8824 feet in greatest height, and 
appearing to D’Urville, as he ran to be 
the bigjicst laud on this portion of the coast, 
is rendered quite insignificant by the lofty 
though distant range behind. Mount Astro¬ 
labe differs in character from any other of 
the New Guinea mountains seen by us, in¬ 
dicating a different geological formation. 
The summit extends thirteen miles, running 
parallel with the coast line, and distant from 
it about eight milos. Viewed from tho 
north-westward the outline is regular, ex¬ 
hibiting a scries of nearly flat tops, with 
slight interruptions; but from the southward 
it appears as a succession of terraces or pro¬ 
jecting cliffs, precipitous in front near the 
summit, with a long steep slope below, pro¬ 
bably of debris; while the flat top slopes 
backwards with a very gentle declivity. 
Owen Stanley range again presented quite a 
different aspect, os seen on the occasion 
alluded to, wlim nearly ono h/df of its 
whole length (300 miles), from Mount Yule 
to Heath Bay, was in full view: the outline 
was irregular, but never suddenly so, and 
no peaks or other remarkable points were 
been.” 

This great mountain chain nppears, 
from descriptions of former voyagers, 
to run along the whole north coast of 
New Guinea as far us Geelvink Hay, 
when it probably turns to the south¬ 
ward. The whole of the south coast 
appears to be low, except where these 
two ends of the mouutum chain strike 
out on it. The drainage from such a 
great mountain chain would be quite 
sufficient to produce a river large enough 
to form the delta of 140 miles in length, 
like that surveyed by Captain Black¬ 
wood. 

It does not appear that this mountain 
chain is volcanic, although volcanoes 
are found active in the islands off* its 
north-east end, and extinct in Torres 
Straits. In the Loui.siadc archipelago 
all the rocks were mica slate. 

Air. Alucgillivray's book contains 
many interesling and graphic descrip¬ 
tions of objects of natural history, both 
botanical and zoological. It also has 
much ethnological matter of great value, 
and many amusing and instructive ac¬ 
counts of his adventures with the dif¬ 
ferent savage tribes he falls in with, 
and of their manners, habits, customs, 
and appearance. 

One very interesting story he tells of 
a white woman, Mrs. Thompson, the 
sole survivor of a wreck in Torres Straits, 
having lived four years and a-half 
among the "black fellows 0 there. 
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whom she at length persuaded to allow 
her to see her friends the “ white men." 
She, of course, remained with them, 
and was taken back to Sydney. aFrom 
her ho got a large quantity of interest¬ 
ing information, and many additions to 
his vocabulary. 

On these subjects, however, we must 
refer our readers to the work itself, 
assuring them it will well repay perusal. 

Our object has been, while review¬ 
ing the two works placed at the head 
of this chapter, to give the reader some 
idea of the form and aspect, the relative 
size and situation, of some of the prin¬ 
cipal islands of the eastern archipelago. 
We commenced with the Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca, and the great and flourishing 
settlement of Singapore, as the starting 
point of our supposed packet route 
through this great archipelago. We 
shall close with some description of 
Cape York and Torres Straits, ns 1 lie 
best spot for the intermediate coaling 
station for the packets between Singa¬ 
pore and Sydney. 

Torres Straits lies between the north 

S aint of the cast coast of Australia and 
few Guinea, being about eighty geo¬ 
graphical miles in width from north to 
south. The northern end of the Great 
Barrier reef, here about seventy miles 
from the .land, stretches nearly across 
its eastern entrance. Its northern half 
is completely blocked by coral reefs and 
shoals stretching from New Guinea, so 
that all ships passing through it, whether 
they come through one of the openings 
in the Great Barrier reef, or double 
its northern extremity, are compelled 
to come within sight of the land of Aus¬ 
tralia, and to pass close to either the 
mainland of Cape York, or oue of the 
many islands just detached from it. 

Having premised so much, we will 
let Mr. Macgillivray do the rest. 
While lying at anchor at Cape York, 
he says— 

11 The frequent excursions of Oar shooting 
parties, being more extended than during 
onr last visit, became the means of adding 
considerably to our knowledge of the sur¬ 
rounding country. One of the immodiato 
consequences was, the discovery of several 
small streams of fresh water. Tho principal 
of these, which we named Mew River (after 
its finder, the setjeont of marines aboard), 
has Us mouth in a small maDgrove creek, 
three quarters of a mile to the eastward of 
Evans Bay. About five miles farther up, 
its source was found to be a spring among 
rocks, in a dense calamus scrub. It waters 


a fine valley running nearly east and west, 
behind the range of hills to the southward 
of Evans Bay, and its line is marked by a 
belt of tangled brush, exceeding in luxu¬ 
riance anything of tho same description 
which 1 had seen elsewhere. 

V The lower part of the valley is open 
forest land, or nearly level and thinly woodod 
country, covered with tall coarse grass. 
Farther up it becomes more beautiful. From 
the belt of wood concealing the windings of 
the river, grassy sloping meadows extend 
upwards on each side to tho flanking ridges 
which are covered with dense scrub, occa¬ 
sionally extending in straggling patches 
down to the water. The soil of these mea¬ 
dows is a rich sandy loam. Here, at the 
end of tbe dry season and before the period¬ 
ical rains had fairly set in, we found the 
stream at half-way up to be about six feet 
in breadth, slowly running over a shallow 
gravelly, or earthy bed, with occasional 
pools from two to four foet in depth.” 

This matter of permanent fresh 
water is one that only those who have 
visited Australia, can adequately ap- 

C rectflle. While the Mmandcr lay at 
*ort Essington, they could only just 
get enough of water for their daily 
consumption, and were obliged to go 
to the Moluccas to water the ship. 

In another place, Mr. Macgillivray 
mentions that on Albany Island, im¬ 
mediately adjacent to Cape York, 


41 A small sandy bay with a sufficient 
depth of water close in shore, which, after a 
minnte examination by Captain Stanley, 
was considered to be well adapted to the 
running out of a jetty, alongside of which 
the largest steamer could lie in perfect 
safety." 

• 

He finally sums up, as to Cape 
York, in the following terms :— 

“I Deed scarcely repeat the arguments 
which have been adduced in favour of the 
expediency, I may almost say necessity, of 
establishing a military post, or small settle¬ 
ment of some kind, in the vicinity of Cnpc 
York simply because, while perfectly agreeing 
with Mr. Jukes, and several other persons, 
who have drawn the public attention to the 
subject, I have little in addition to offer. 
Still, a few words on the question may not 
be out of place. The beneficial results to be 
looked for, were such a settlement to be 
formed wbuld be:— 

44 1st, A port of refuge would .be afforded 
to the crews of vessels wrecked in Torres 
Straits, and its approaches, who otherwise 
must make for Booby Island, and there 
await the uncertainty of being picked up by 
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some passing vessel, or even attempt in the 
boats to reach Coupang in Timor, a distance 
of 1,100 miles further. And now that the 
settlement at Port Essington has been aban¬ 
doned, the necessity for such a place of re« 
fuge is still greater. 

“ 2nd. Passing vessels might be supplied 
with water and other refreshments; also 
stores, such as anchors, &c., which last are 
frequency lost during the passage of the 
strait. 

“ 3rd. The knowledge of the existence of 
such a post would speedily exercise a bene¬ 
ficial influence over our intercourse with the 
natives of Torres Strait, and induce them to 
refrain from a repetition of the outrages 
which they hnvo frequently committed upon 
Europeans ; the little trado in tortoise-shell, 
which might bo pushed in the strait, as has 
frequently been dono before by small vessels 
from Sydney, and even from Hong Kong, 
would no longer bo a dangerous one, and 
protection would be afforded to the coaling 
depot for steamers at Port Albany. 

11 4th. In a military point of view, the 
importance of such a post has been urged 
upon the ground, that in the event of a war, 
a single enemy’s ship stationed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, if prcvioual}’ unoccupied, could 
completely command the whole of our com¬ 
merce passing through the strait * 

“ 5th. From what more central point could 
operations l>c conducted with tho view of ex¬ 
tend' tig our knowledge of the interior of New 
Gi incn, by ascending some of the largo 
of that country, disemboguing on tho 
. .»( the Great Bight? 
it'n. And lastly—but on this point I 

• M advance my opinion with much difR- 
'Isiro—1 believe that wore a settlement to 
be established at Cape York, missionary en¬ 
terprise, jndiciouthj conducted, might fiud a 
useful field for its labours in Torres Strait, 
beginning with the Murray and Damley 
islanders ; people of a much higher intellec¬ 
tual standard than the Australians, and con¬ 
sequently more likely to appreciate any hu¬ 
manising influence which might be exercised 
for their benoflt.” 

Most readers, perhaps, take up a 
book of voyages or travels, as they 


would a novel, seeking a passing 
amusement from the adfljntures there¬ 
in described, or perhaps only from the 
illustrations given. Such voyages as 
these now described, however, and 
especially such as the latter book of 
Mr. Maegillivrav's, admit of a moro 
careful and studious perusal for the 
amount of information they contain, 
whether to tho naturalist, the geogra¬ 
pher, or the statesman % 

To tho man of science, perhaps, it 
matters not of what nation were tho 
observers, nor in what language their 
history is written. For the interests 
of tho British empire, however, with 
her colonial possessions and foreign 
dependencies scattered over the wholo 
globe, her subjects and her commerce 
penetrating to even the mo«t out-of- 
the-way comers of it, — now trades, 
new sources of wealth, new commercial 
relations overy day springing up, it is 
essential that competent observers and 
dcscribcrsof our own nation should bo 
always travelling the globe, and from 
time to time giving to the public the 
results of their observations. 

These may be a source of amusement 
tothcidleman, and of information to tho 
man of science, but by no man ought 
they to be moro thoroughly mastered, 
and frequently perused, than by any 
one who aspires to become a leader in 
the affairs of the British empire. 

Of this empire tho United Kingdom 
is only the heart—its limbs and mem¬ 
bers embrace the world. Would that 
every politician would keep this fact 

[ iresent to his mind! Wc should then 
lave fewer petty squabbles and local 
and party disputes and prejudices, here 
at home—should legislate and govern 
in a purer and larger spirit, with tho 
consciousness that every throb of the 
national heart is felt, in its pulsations, 
to the uttermost ends of tho earth. 
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SPRING-TIME FLOWERS. 

'* Sweet u Sprlng-tltnj flowro.’’—8 h akbpbarb. 

Winter is wcllnigh past and gone j snow, and sleet, and the bitter hail-storm 
have given placo to the plashing shower, and the dull, dense clouds of February. 
Winter is wcllnigh gone—driven away hv the advent of the still young Spring. 
But, ere he yields up the wido domains of the fair earth, ho turns over and anon 
in his flight, as if he would again grasp the world with his cold, rude hands, and 
essays to regain his lost dominions. And so, in his Parthian flight, will he now 
and then turn round and hurl from his sling the pattering hail-Btones, or shoot 
from Ihb quiver the sharp, glittering lancets of frost by nights—or howl in a wild, 
blustry storm. Bat, for all these, he is vanquished, and shrinks away as he 
draws close around him his white mantle; and soon shall the song of birds pro¬ 
claim the approach of his conqueror, and the flowers of the earth shall laujjh with 
joy from a thousand bright eyes, and whisper their homage in the breathiugs of 
their odotpus breath. Come, then, let us too sharo in the gladness of Nature. 
Even, already, as Tennyson sings— 

u Tlio secret of tho Spring 
Moves in the chambers of the blood.” 

Shall it not move in our souls, too, as it docs in our bodies ? disposing man to in¬ 
tellectual pleasure, as it docs all animal existence to physical delight. Yes, we 
will be merry—in good sootb, wo will be merry. And so bring hither our red 
leather box, and wo shall see what flowers aft treasured therein — flowers that 
have lain through the winter, yot perished not, nor grew dim in their lustre, or faint 
iu their odour, but like the 

44 Rosemary and rue, these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long.” 

And flowers, too, that have only just burst from the calyx, as the first breath of 
the sweet Favonius passed over them— 

41 0 Proserpine, 

For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st Call 
From Dir’h waggon! daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherva's breath; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus iu his strength. 

. .... Bold oxlips and 

The crown imperial/, lilies of all kinds, 

To make you garlands of-” 

What, then, shall we first present to you ? Something that, like the primrose or 
tho cowslip, reminds one that now the pleasant, breezy Spring 

44 On the heel 

Of limping winter treads-” 

Listen, then, to a song to welcome in tho season:— 

THE BREEZE OF SPRING. 

L 

Dull winter hastens to be gone. 

He’s disappearing fast; 

The snnny nours are coming on, 

The stormy time is past. 
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The ioe no longer binds the rilj* 

Nor snows tneir mantle fling; 

For overy bleak and barren hul 
lias kiss'd the breeze of Spring. 


I hear its music in the wood. 

It sighs along the vale. 

Where summer flowers in beauty stood. 
It lingers in the dale; 

It plays upon the primrose banks. 

And rests its merry wing ; 

The drooping snowdrop kindly thanks 
The western breeze of Spring. 


Ah 1 well it knows where violets grow 
In the lone and shady lane ; 

It bids its sweet, blue fav’rites blow. 
And onward speeds again. 

It wakes the flowers of the field, 

And they their offerings bring; 

The flowers their sweetest incense yield, 
To scent the breeze qf Spring. 


The blackbird, from the hawthorn bush, 
Renews bis lively strain ; 

On topmost branches stands the thrush, 
Ana tunes his throat amain : 

At close of evening calm and mild. 

He makes the forest ring 
With native woodnotes, clear and wild— 
lie loves the breeze of Spring. 


The robin leaves his winter friends 
For hedge-rows far away— 

Above his mossy nest he bends. 

And pipes his plaintive lay. 

The lark uprising with the light. 

On merry mounting wing— 
Strains all his might till ont of sight. 
And hails the breeze of Spring. 


A hundred voices fill the air. 

The sun shines warmly down ; 

Away with each intruding care. 

And leave the gloomy town. 

Come, roam along the woodpath green. 

Hear nature’s favourites sing, 

Enjoy tho soul-enlivening scene. 

And woo tho breeze of Spring. 

B. Townley. 


What a thousand pleasant images do these verses conjure up in the mind, for 
they discourse of Nature, and Nature never satiates us. Old as tho world, 
yet ever young; still the same, vet ever charming the soul and the senses with 
a charm beyond that of novelty— a freshness that makes her over renew her 
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bloom. Here, too, is a memorial of one of the earliest of our wild flowers—one 
that raises up its yellow head with the king.cup and the violet upon the green 
meads, the favourite of poets in all times—the asphodel of the Greeks, the 
daffodil that Shakspeare, and Milton, and Spencer have sung: and now let 
Collins chant its praises:— 


the daffodil. 

x. 

Golden asphodel 1 
Many a woodland well 
Lies an amber water in thy light divine; 

And the Oread girls 
See their dancing curls 

Flash like summer sunlight ’mid the hyaline 1 
When, with flying ankles. 

Bending branches under. 

With a choric melody they cleave the air asunder ! 

n. 

Ages long ago. 

Did thy golden glow 

Lie on gorso and heath bell upon tho mountain side; 

Where the* pheasant’s breast 
Found a frequent rest. 

With its wide wings drooping in the summer-tide; 

And the red deer, weary, 

'Mid Apollo’s anger. 

Crushed thy odorous petals fair, crouching in his languor. 


Blossom, ever golden 1 
By the rivers olden 

Winding, slowly winding to the wide blue sea I 

Chalice ever bright! 

Fragrant with delight. 

Where the''ancient forests murmur in their glee. 

Linger in thy beauty, 

'Mid the moss enwoven, 

Till, by winter’s icy lance, the glowing year i a cloven 1 

Mortimer Collins. 

These arc, indeed, graceful verses. There is a fine rich luxurious fancy about 
them that bespeaks true genius. Mortimer Collins is an especial favourite of 
ours, and, therefore, right gladly do we find another flower of his culling, which 
wo shall now give you:— 

THE PILGRIM OP AST. 

I. 

Weary of life in cities, and the sound 
Of endless commerce, forth the pilgrim goes ; 

Pining to tread the distant Alpine ground. 

Pining to cool with lustrous raounjain-snows. 

The ruthless fever on his brow that glows, 

And bums his heart to ashes. Far away. 

Where evermore the mighty gulf stream flows. 

Or where, beneath a sky of Silent grey, 

Pines of the Northern Sea wave in the wind alway. 
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Where shall he seek for beauty and for life ? 

O earth has pleasant places, and the sea 
In its calm majesty and voiceful strife. 

Is full of infinite gladness. There may be 
No limit to its thunder and its glee; 

Where the great granite bulwarks of the land 
Do battle with the tempest; where the free 
Voice of old ocean shakes the stormy strand. 

While stern black tempest-clouds upon the mountains stand. 

in. 

A soft green cirque amid the hills divine. 

Well I remember: overhead the sky, 

Rent by the mountain-peaks, its hyaline 
Fretted with broken clouds ; in ether high 
An eagle on wide wiugs is floating by. 

Full in the Bunlight; on the curving grass 
Young children, ruddy in their sweetness, lie, 

Lave their white feet in brooks that eddying pass, 

And crush the wildwood flowers in many an odorous mass. 


nr. 

Here shines the Lamp of Beauty. When the night 
Darkens the sky to one imperial star ; 

While fades and narrows from the baffled sight 
The form of all things ; while the hills afar 
Grow up to Titans, helmed as Titans aro 
For hottest warfare; in that lonely hour 
When sails tho nightwind in his cloudy car. 

From peak to peak, from cliff to craggy tower. 

Then burns tho Boloum light of the great Lamp of Power. 


v. 

Tho ripe fruit reddens ’mid the mulbeiTy leaves, 
And merry girlhood with a purplo stain. 

Deepens sweet lips of laughter. Harvest sheaves 
Are bound all golden by the sunburnt train 
Of Autumn. Waves the yellow sen of grain 
Beneath the sweet wind of the sultry time. 

Which drives cloud shadows o’er the thirsty plain. 
Freshening the fields. The reaper’s choral chime 
Comes to the distant car like some old Doric rhyme. 

This is the Lamp of Life. And memory 
Brings her own beauties from the ages hoaiy; 

For her the Nereid maids pass flashing by 
On the blue waves, beneath some promontory 
Whoso kingly crest was known in Grecian story ; 
For her tho vintagers of mid-sea isles 
Sing all day long old Homer’s chants of glory; 

Of great Achilles and the Odyssean wiles. 

Of Hector’s brave despair, and Helen’s magic smiles. 


Or else an azure temple—incense wending 
Skyward. Ionian girls, with wavy hair. 

And girded breasts, and silken lashes, bending 
Over most lucid eyes. The soft pure air 
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Embracingly surrounds those beauties rare ; 

And the wtute columns# and the tossing sea# 

And the pale olive-trees that clutter there, 

Win half their beauty from the ether free# 

Whose sapphire-fetained robe binds all things lovingly. 


VOT. 

Then let us shout ThalAtta! Beauty bright, 

And life, and power, blend in that thought divine. 
There patiBe, tired pilgrim 1 The fresh wind's delight 
Breathes wildly over the eternal brine. 

Earth, air, and sea, the mighty sisters trine, 

Meet on the white sands of the winding shore } 

Fair visions people all the curving lino 
Of cape and bay; and hearken to the roar 
Of waves that course along the granite ocean floor. 


xx. 

Eternal is the glory of the earth : 

Pilgrim of dreams, despair not. Be thou part 
Of all the solitary poweT, wfi09e birth 
Is in the giant mountain’s silent heart; 

Or where the torrents, with a thunder start, 

Leap from the pine-woods over jambs of stone, 

Upbeaved by ancient fires. Undying art 
Shall find thee in thy wanderings wild aud lone# 

And wed thee with that ring which makes all power thine own. 

Mobtuixr Collins. 

Fine thinking and finely expressed, in all that majesty of motion which the 
stanza of Spencer so admirably suits. Beyond all question it is the noblest 
vehicle of verse which English poetry has ever achieved. How infinitely beyond 
the Ottava Rinia of Tasso, in nerve, vigour, and dignity. Well, let us pass on 
and see what comes next to hand. It speaks of Nature, and so we shall give 
the author a hearing :— 

katcee’s teachings. 


Oh ! ye flowers blooming 
In your garden bedB, 

Mild and unassuming, 

Lifting your fair heads. 

Or your oright forms spreading 
O’er the meadows wide, 

And rich perfumes shedding 
Where glad streamlets glide, 
Though boasted not in story, 
Each of you outvies 
The regal pomp and glory 
Of Solomon the Wise I 


u. 

Oh l ye dew-dropa, seeming 
Like celestial gems, 

Once in lustre beaming 4 
On saints’ diadems, 
Glistening now on flowers, 
Sparkling on the trees, 
Decking summer bowers— 
Soon before the breeze. 
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Or the sunbeam's greeting, 
Will ye die away; 

Thus, too, man is fleeting 
Quickly to decay. 


ra. 

Ob 1 ye diamonds shining 
Brilliantly and bright. 

In one spark combining 
Many rays of light; 

Dug from earth’s deep bosom 
Some fair brow to deck, 
Or, like a favour'd blossom, 
Grace some beauty’s neck; 
To our hearts more brightly 
Shine the lost one’s eyes, 
Gating on us nightly 
From the happy skies. 


IV. 

Oh! yc bright birds winging 
Home your joyous flight. 

In your rapture sinking 
Strains of wild delight, 

There are human voices 

Dearer to our ears, 

And the heart rejoices 
When such strains it hears— 
Hark! for strains excelling 
Tbofio are heard above, 
Saints their praises telling 
To the God of Love I 


I 


V. 


Oh l yc free winds blowing 
From your viewless thrones, 
Every moment growing 
Wilder in your tones; 
Whither are you fleeing ? 

Why so full of wrath ?— 
There is One decreeing 
Which shall be your path; 
Though ye seem so flighty. 

Ye act not from choice, 

Oim thing is more mighty, 
.small 


’Tis " the still 


voice. 


VL 

Oh 1 yc loflv mountains. 

With hign grandeur crown'd, 
Whence a thousand fountains 
Leap with bubbling sound. 
Know wc, It is Written, 

For our sake*, no doubt, 
Whe^the rock was smitten, 

The living streams gush'd out— 
A well of everlasting 
Life to weary men, 

Who, that pure spring tasting, 
Never thirst again. 
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vn. 

Oh! ye billows, rolling 
In your power and pride, 
Beyond man's controlling. 
Onward ye will glide ; 
Underneath you slumber. 

In a dreamless sleep. 

High hearts without number. 
Hidden by the deep; 

Yet will cease your power. 
Mighty though it De, 

In God’s appointed hour 
There shall be “ no more sea." 




vm. 

Oh! ye bright stars, gleaming 
From your lofty sphere. 

In your splendour beaming 
On us, mortals, here 
Deeming it your duty 
Darksome paths to light. 
Shining in your beauty— 

“ Watchers of the night 
Thev who are form von— 

They whoso faith endures, 
Shall yet wear, in heaven, 
Brighter crowns than yours 1 


Nature, indeed, may teach us much; but Nature needs an interpreter to teach 
us nil her lore. And so it is, when wc read her outspread volume in the illumina¬ 
tion of that light which licvelation gives, her lessons are full of wisdom. Alas, 
without that light how much has mankind gone astray, even when he thought he 
followed an unerring guide. What is the next wild llower to preseut you with? 
It is an exotic, transplanted from a land of Bong:— 

Bin AXEL AND LADY IL8E. 

TRANSLATED FBOJC OCHLENSCflLAOER. 


I. 

It was the Knight Sir Axel 
liode up the castle height. 

To woo the Lady llse, 

A maid of beauty bright, 
lie wooed the Lady IIsc, 

That sweet and lovely maid; 
But he, one month thereafter. 

In dark, cold earth was laid! 


n. 

It was the Lady Ilso— 

Her heart was crushed and cold; 
She heard the Knight Sir Axel 
Moving beneath the mould ! 

Up stood the Knight Sir Axel, 

In his arms his coffin bore. 

And ghastly, in bis grave-clothes. 
Stood at fair llsos door. 
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m. 

Then at her door thrice knocked he. 
And said in hollow tone, 

“ Let in thy true love, Use, 

For soon he must be gone.” 

• Then up rose Lady Use, 

Undid the chamber door— 
Thero stood the Knight Sir Axel, 
She thought to see no more. 


rv. 

44 When thou art calm and cheerful, 
And look’st with hopo on high. 
Then ever-blooming roses 
Upon my coffin lie ; 

When thou giv’st way to sorrow, 
And waii'st in mournful mood, 
O then my mouldering coffin 
It overflows with blood! 


v. 

44 Already doth the red cock 

Call to the graveyard lone— 

Fair Use, I must leave thee, 

And to my grave be gone 1 
Look up I seo in the heavens 
Yon little star so bright; 

Already how it palcth 

Before the morning light 1” 

*i. 

Then up looked L&dv Use, 

Up to that star looked she. 

And in his grave sank Axel, 

For nothing else could be I 
But Use’s heart was woful— 

She wept both night and day; 

And one short month thereafter. 

In dark, cold earth she lay 1 

There is a good healthy moral conveyed in this little poem, though the 
lady did not profit by it, namely, to “weep not for the dead;” yet we have 
seen it better expressed elsewhere. It is, indeed, a truth, that of all the vani¬ 
ties of life the greatest vanity is to mourn hopelessly over those who are departed 
from us. Youth understands not this in all the ardour of its early and unsub¬ 
dued affections; but age learns to feel it and to acknowledge it. The dead have 
passed away to their final resting place, our cries cannot recall them; our tears 
cannot change their future, thougn it may embitter our own present. ’Why 
should wc mourn ? Have we not enjoyed their converse while they wero with 
us here—shall we not look forward to bo with them again hereafter ? Wise, 
indeed, is the sentiment of our own poet Tennyson, and finely expressed the 
solace which the living should take in the memory of the dead, though ravished 
from him:— 

11 1 hold it true, whatever befall; 
l feel it when I sorrow most; 

’Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all I” 

Upon this principle, too, let us make up our account with life and death, and 
esteem ourselves happy whenever, upon striking the balance, we find the former 
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has given us more than the latter has taken from ua; while memory still preserves 
to us that which neither life nor death can destroy. But man learns—though the 
lesson be a hard one, and the heart be slow to feel and dull to comprehend it—man 
learns that every earthly loss brings its spiritual gain, every earthly sorrow its spiri¬ 
tual joy; and that as surely as the shadow on the earth certifies the existence of the 
sunlight in the heavens, so surely does grief here announce*gladness hereafter. 
And so it is with the loss of friends. Listen, while we expound to you its uses in 
an illustration of— 


a mother’s tale. 

" Men k« not the bright light whtph Is In the cloud* i but the wind PMMtb, and clemretU them.” 

—Jon, xxxvll. 21. 

“ Foot-prlnti that, perhaps another, 

Balling o'er llfe'a wienie main, 

A forlorn and «h Ip wrecked brother 
Seeing, «haU take heart again.” 

—Voice* or ?&« Night. 

There was a mother upon earth. 

Who once had children three ; 

Blithe was her face to see. 

When these sat by her hearth. 

It was her joy to circle round 

And hear their young sweet laughter ; 

No thought “ before, and after" 

Saddened the merry sound. 

Thus brightly passed away her years; 

Her children were her treasure, 

Hfcr hope, her pride, her pleasure— 

She had no need of tears. 

Alas ! she had small thought to give 
To Him, the Almighty name. 

From whom her glory came, 

©Who bade her blessings live. 

At length a silent shadow crept, 

And touched her golden light 
With gloom of coming nignt: 

She trembled, yet she slept. 

It darkened round with solemn tread— 

“ Darkness which might be felt 
Yet though her body knelt, 

The heart was hardened. 

Closer around her child it crept— 

Dark lay its awful trace 
On the beloved face * 

The mother only wept. 

And earnest prayed, with anguish wild. 

While faintly fell the prayer 
For grace, for strength to bear— 

" Lord Jesus, heal my child J’i 

There came a morning from the sky, 

From out the azure heaven, 

80 lovely—was it given 
Only for agony ? 
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Even with the dawning of that day 
Rose an exceeding cry— 

A pure soul quietly 
Passed to its Lora away ; 

And she who had u no need of tears/' 
In mother pride elate. 

Stood darkly deiolatc. 

Where now her golden years? 

She went forth in the morning sun— 
Within, her child lay dead : 

“ My darling 1” thus she said, 
Not **Lord thy will bo done.*' 

“My darling!” it was all she said. 
Again, again, again— 

The anguish of her pain 
That one word uttered. 

But Ho who pierced very sore 
Was pitiful—she left 
Aroused, her spirit melt, 

A calm unknown before. 

It circled round with might unseen. 
Deep filling the swoet air. 

Giving her strength to bear. 

An arm whereon to lean. 

She felt the depths of tho blue sky 
Enter into her soul ; 

It seemed from thence it stole 
Her still serenity. 

Even from earth the tonder flower* 
Looked up into her faoe. 
Yearning, with loving grace. 

To bless the silent hours. 

Low whispering, with fragrant breath 
Of one as beautiful— 

Oh, slow of heart and dull. 

To whom they speak of death ! 

To them a brighter voice is given— 
Softly the lilies white 
Sigh from their beds of light. 

Of Chnst their Lord and heaven. 

And thu* it was, from that deep day 
Of agony, there-rose 
A stillness, a repose 
Whicl^none might tike away. 

And while her tear* fell quietly. 

For sorrow and for sm. 

There was a light within. 

She felt was of the sky. 
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And plainly by that light the read. 

But for tnis chastisement. 

In loving mercy sent, 

Thy soul had perished. 

And thoughts would often come and go— 

Music, now faint, now clear. 

May not thy child be near ? 

How near thee none can know. 

May not thy darling steal away 
Some pain, some hollow care, 

It has been thine to bear. 

Leaving thee free to pray ? 

May not thy angel child reveal 
Blessings which hidden, sleep 
From all but those who weep ? 

We know not, yet we feel. 

We only know whence blessings come— 

Christ took thy lily flower, 

To teach thee, through love’s power. 

His love, to lead thee home! 

A simple, touching tale; ay, and told in a verse musical and graceful, teach¬ 
ing us the old-world truth that what to our eyes seems a curse, is yet, in reality, a 
blessing. There is another lesson, too, which we learn, but we learn it slowly; 
and our schoolmaster is Time, who disperses the mists of error, and gives us at 
last to see the divine face of Truth. And that lesson is, that many an apparent 
blessing is a real curse—a curse which not the providence of God sends uncalled 
for, but which our own prayers invite. This, too, we shall show you by an illus¬ 
tration, and a fair favourite shall be your preceptress :— 

THE FAIRY OI?T8. 


Four maidens sat at eventide 
Beside a forest spring. 

Where boughs drooped on the soft, rich gTass, 
And flow’rs were blossoming; 

And the wood-dove came at heatjof noon. 

To rest her weary wing. 

The moss was bright as emerald 
Where the living fountain sprung, 

And pleasant was the quivering shade 
By tangling garlands flung; 

For gracefully, from tree to tree. 

The flexile woodbine hung. 

The summer breeze that waved the trees 
Above those maidens fair. 

Brought chesnut flowers in snowy showers 
Upon their shining hair; 

And breathed on brows unmarked by time. 
Unshadowed by a care. 

They heard the wild-bee's drowsy hnra, 

As laden home he hied ; 

Within the foxglove’s crimson cup 
The butterfly they spied ; 

And the slanting ray of waning day 
Announced the eventide. 
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They saw no more the insect swarms. 

The glittering flies of June, 

That floated on their fragile wings 
In the sultry beam of noon; 

They all had vanished, ere on high 
Arose the round, white moon. 

Yet still they lingered, loth to go, 

While one a story told— 

A sweet, wild fairy legend 
Of the golden days of old. 

Ere fancy's bright imaginings 
Had all grown dim and cold. 

They drank, with thirsty oagerness 
And long-drawn, anxious sighs. 

The wond’rous tale of magic power 
That lurked in mortal guise. 

And one and all they wished to them 
Some fairy might arise. 

The moonbeams lay upon the stream 
That murmured at their feet, 

And silvered o’er the flowers that bent 
The shining spray to meet, 

When a voice arose from out its depths— 
A sad voice, wild and sweet. 

It said, in tones that thrilled their hearts— 
€t Frail things of mortal birth, 

Who yearn for pow’r that lingers yet 
In secret on the earth, 

Mine cars have heard the sighing wish 
That mingled with your mirth. 

u One boon to each, whate’er it be • 

• I will on you bestow; 

Yet ponder well before you ask. 

For be it weal or woe, 

Henceforth thu gifts that you receive 
With life’s source twin'd shall grow.** 

The elder maiden prayed for wealth. 

For potent, worshipped gold; 

Another for the loveliness 
Denied to mortal mould; 

The third for genius ;—but the fourth 
Stood silently and cold. 

“ ’Twas but an idle wish,” at length 
She said, with downcast eye ; 

“ I did not dream that power like thine 
Dwelt, save with Him on high; 

Oh! keep me pure and good, that life 
May fit me for the sky P 

Their prayers were granted, and they roso 
From the lone fountain's side, 

While ioy and terror filled their hearts 
With strange conflicting tide; 

And, through the soft ana dewy night. 

In silence, home they hied. 
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And fortune showered her favours down 
Upon one maiden's head ; 

Wealth seared her brain and steeled her heart. 
And love and friendship fled; 

And hideous spectres crowded round. 

To haunt her sleepless bed. 

She broke the ties which Nature knits. 

Of love to all mankind ; 

She severed the enduring links 
Which child to parent bind; 

And lingered out a weary life, 

With' torture in her mind. 

And beauty, such as human thought 
Can scarce conceive to be, 

Smilwl in the second maiden’s face, 

With magic witchery. 

And lovers, in unnumbered crowds, 

Before her bent the knee. 

She broke the true heart, that had prizod 
Her love in other days. 

And thirsted for the lavish meed 
Of noble lovers' praise, 

Poured at her feet from warriors' lips. 

And poets' breathing lays. 

Her haughty soul, unsatisfied, 

Longed still for wider sway; 

She scorned the true, and spurned at ail. 

And hoj»ed a prouder day, 

Till time stole on with noiseless tread. 

And beauty fled away. 

And then, a loveless, friendless age 
Replaced her sun of youth ; 

Her heart was knawed by vain remorse. 

As with a serpent's tooth ; 

And, in her solitude, forlorn. 

She prized love’s slighted truth. 

The third poured forth to the rapt world 
The treasures of her mind; 

She soared, in fancy, to the stars, 

And left dull earth behind, 

And sought for happiness and peace, 

"Which she was ne’er to find. 

Men wept like children, as they read 
The coinage of her brain; 

The heart-wrung for the time forgot 
Their misery and pain. 

And the world-weary poise leaped high 
With hope and youth again. 

But she, whose spell bad wrought the change, 
What recompense had she ? « 

Vain burning longings ne'er fulfilled, 

A life-long agony. 

That cankered at the root of life. 

And bade contentment flee. 
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The last—ah! she alone was proof 
Against the ills of life; 

Her heart ne’er felt the wish to join 
In earth’s unceasing strife* 

But charity, and peace, and love. 

Within her breast grew rife. 

Ah I she alone of all the four. 

Had cause to bless the fairy’s dower. 

A charming poem, is it not ? Wo love to have instruction imparted in such 
sweet song, i et would not three out of every four of the world choose as did 
the three elder maidens—wealth, beauty, genius? Is not the language of almost 
every heart that of Callimachus in his hyiun to Jove?— 


Xtt/ft, wan*, auh' 3 £{sr*if r atytiog r% 

Our «*rq o\&n inrrsrftt «v3{*r 

Our r*r apt m, 'itlou 3 i#i rnf r« k*i 

Well, but you will say—What shall man wish or ask for ? Shall he ask at all; 
or shall he leave it to the hand of Providence to dispense to liim out of the 
treasures of wisdom and love ? Hear what a heathen poet, who sat almost in the 
light of Christian philosophy, teaches in reply to some such question— *>• 


“ Nil ergo optabuut homines ? Si consilium vis, 
Permittee ipsis expcnilero Nuuiiuibuu, quid 
Convcniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris; 

Nam pro jucundis aptissiraa quieque dabunt Pi: 
Carior cat illis homo quara sibi." 


An excellent answer for the heathen; yet will wo «• show you a more excellent" 
one, which Juvenal might have learned had he sought out Saul ofTorsus'in the 

K rison of the Mamertine, or in “ his own hired house*' at llomo. He would have 
■arned that there was more truth even in the old faith of Homer —“ Prayers arc 
Jove's daughters," than in the apathy of his more modern stoicism, lie would have 
learned a higher truth still, namely, that man is to make known to the Deity his 
wants ft with prayer and supplication but that ho is to understand what these 
wants really are, and in how small a cirole they are contained. In the modera¬ 
tion of a man’s licurt can alone bo found the elements of true happiness. If his 
wishes range beyond those things that arc needful to his physical and his spi¬ 
ritual requirements, most assuredly will he meet some disappointment in the un¬ 
uttered prayer of his heart, for that which is beyond the legitimate scope of prayer, 
St. Augustine has finely said, “ llle beatus est qui omnia qirte vult habet, nec 
aliquid vult quod non deeet." That man is indeed happy who has all that ho 
wishes for, and who wishes for nothing that is not suitable for him. 

But we have wandered away somehow from our theme—from culling the wild 
flowers in the fields to loitering beside the fountain that flows in the temple of 
Truth. Nevertheless, bear with us, dear friends; the wreath will be all the 
brighter if a drop or two, from that pure and everlasting well, glitter like jewels 
amid gaudy colours and green leaves. 
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TO THE BAT OF DUBLIN. 

Br DK!U? PLOBKSCE M'CARTHT. 


My native Bay, for many a year 
I've loved thee with a trembling fear, 

Lest thou, though dear and very dear. 

And beauteous as a vision, • 

Shonldst have some rival far away— 

Some matchless wonder of a bay— 

"Whose sparkling waters ever play 
’Neath azure skies elysian. 

*Tis Love, methought, blind Love that pours 
The rippling magic round these Bhores— 

For whatsoever Love adores 

Becomes what Love dcsircth: 

’Tis ignorance of aught beside 
That throws enchantment o’er the tide, 

And makes my heart respond with pride 
To what mine eye adraircth. 

And thus, unto our mutual loss. 

Whene’er I paced the sloping moss 
Of green Killincy, or across 
The intervening waters— 

Up Howth’s brown sides my feet would wend 
To see thy sinuous bosom bend. 

Or view thine outstretch’d arms extend 
To clasp thine islet daughters; 

Then would this spectre of my fear 
Beside me stand—How calm and clear 
Slept underneath, the green waves, near 
The tide-worn ro(Ss’ recesses; 

Or when they woko, and leapt from land. 
Like startled sea-nymphs, hand in hand 
Seeking the southern silver strand 
With floating emerald tresses: 

It lay o’er all, a moral mist, 

Even on the hills, when evening kist 
The granito peaks to amethyst, 

I felt its fatal shadow: 

It darkened o’er the brightest rills. 

It lower’d upon the sunniest hills, 

And hid the winged song that Alls 
The moorland and the meadow. 


But now that I have been to view 
All even Nature’s self can do. 

And from Gaeta’s arch of blue 
Borne manv a fond memento ; 

And from each fair and famous scene. 
Where Beauty is, and Power hath been, 
Along the gofden shores between 
Misenum and Sorrento: 

I can look proudly in thy face. 

Fair daughter of a hardier race, 

And feel thy winning well known grace. 
Without my olu misgiving; 

And as I kneel upon thy strand. 

And kiss thy once unvalued hand. 
Proclaim earth holds no lovelier laud. 
Where life is worth the living. 

February, ift68. 


[March, 
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BIB JASPER CAREW, KNT. 

1IIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH 803IE ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACIIINCS AND 
SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AN VNLOOKED FOB DI8CLOSCHK. 


On the second day of the trial, tho 
court-house was even more densely 
crowded than on the first. The rank 
and station which the accused had held 
in society, as well ns the mysterious 
character of the case itself, had invested 
the event with an uncommon interest; 
and Jong before tho doors were open¬ 
ed, a vast concourse filled the streets, 
amidst which were to be seen the equip¬ 
ages of many of the first people of lho 
country. 

Scarcely had the judges taken their 
places, when every scat in the court, 
was occupied—the larger proportion of 
which displayed the rank and beauty of 
the capital, who now thronged to the 
spot, all animated with the most eager 
curiosity, and speculating on the result 
in a spirit which, whatever anxiety it 
involved, as certainly evinced little real 
Bympathy for the fate of the prisoner. 
The bold, defiant tone which Curtis 
had always assumed in the world had 
made him but few friends, even with 
his own party ; his sneering, caustic 
manner had rendered him unpopular; 
few could escape his censures—none 
his sarcasms. It would, indeed, have 
been difficult to discover one for whom 
less personal interest was felt, than for 
the individual who that morning stood 
erect in the dock, and with a calm, but 
stern expression, regarded the bench 
and the jury-box. 

As the court continued to fill, Curtis 
threw his eyes here and there over tho 
crowded assemblage, but in no wise 
disconcerted by the universal gaze of 
which he was the object. On the con¬ 
trary, he nodded familiarly to some 
acquaintances at a distance; and, re¬ 
cognising one whom he knew well in 
the gallery over his head, he called 
out— % 

“ How are you, Ituxton? Let mo 
advise you to cliunge your bootmaker, 
or I wouldn’t say that the Crown 
lawyers won't put you, one day, where 
I stand now I” 

The laugh which followed this sally 
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was scarcely repressed, when the trial 
began. The firstwitness produced was 
a certain Joseph Martin, the solicitor 
at whose house Curtis had passed tho 
evening on which the murder was com¬ 
mitted. llis evidence, of course, could 
throw little or no light upon the event, 
and merely went to establish the fact, 
that Curtis had stayed with him till 
nigh midnight, and left him about that 
hour to proceed to his home. When 
questioned as to tho prisoner's manner 
and general bearing during that even¬ 
ing, he replied, that ho could detect 
nothing strange or unusual in it; that 
he talked pretty much as he always 
did, and upon the same topics. 

“ Did he allude to the Government, 
or to any of its officials?” was then 
asked ; and, before a reply could bo 
given, Curtis cried out— 

“ Yes. 1 told Martin, that if the 
scoundrels who rule us should only 
continue their present game, nobody 
could regret the ruin of a country that 
was a disgrace to live in. Didn't I say 
that?" 

“ I must remind you, sir,” interposed 
the judge, gravely, “how seriously 
such conduct as this is calculated to 
prejudice the character of your de¬ 
fence.’* 

“ Defence f my lord,” broke in Cur¬ 
tis, “ when did I ever think of a de¬ 
fence ? The gentlemen of the jury 
have heard me more plainly than your 
lordship. I told than, as I now tell 
you, that innocence is no protection to 
a man, when hunted down by legal 
blood-bounds; that-** 

“ I must enforce silence upon you, 
sir, if I cannot induce caution,” said 
the judge, solemnly; “you may des¬ 
pise your own safety, but you must 
respect this court.” 

“You’ll find that even a more diffi¬ 
cult lesson to teach me, my lord. I 
can remember some eight-and-forty 
years of what is called the administra¬ 
tion of justice in Ireland^ I am old 
enough to remember when you hanged 

2 a 
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a priest who married a Protestant., and 
disbarred the lawyer that defended 
him.*' 

" Be silent., sir," said the judge, in 
a voice of command; and with diffi¬ 
culty was Curtis induced to obey the 
admonition. 

As the trial proceeded, it was re¬ 
marked that Colonel Vereker was seen 
in close communication with one of 
the Crown lawyers, who soon after¬ 
wards begged to tender hitn as a wit¬ 
ness for the prosecution. The proposal 
itself, and the object it contained, were 
made the subject of a very animated 
discussion ; and, although the testi¬ 
mony offered seemed of the greatest 
importance, tho court decided that it 
was of a kind which, according to tho 
strict rules of evidence, could not be 
received. 

'‘Then you may roly upon it, gen¬ 
tlemen of the jury," cried Curtis, "it 
is favourable to me.” 

" Lot mo assure yon, sir, to tho 
contrary," said the judge, mildly; 
"and that it is with a jealous regard 
for your interest we have agreed not 
to accept this evidence." 

" And havo you had no respect for 
poor Vereker, my lord? He looks as 
if he really would like to tell the truth, 
for once in his life." 

" If Colonel Vcrekcr's evidence can¬ 
not be admitted upon this point, my 
lord," said the Crown lawyer, "there 
is yet another, in which it is all-essen¬ 
tial. He whs one of those who stood 
beside Rutledge on the balcony, when 
tho words were uttered which attracted 
his notice. The tone of voice, and the 
manner in which they were uttered, 
made a deep impression upon him, atul 
he is fully persuaded that they were 
spoken by the prisoner in the dock." 

" Let us listen to him about that," 
said Curtis, who now bestowed a 
more marked attention to the course 
of the proceeding. Vereker was im¬ 
mediately sworn, and his examination 
began, ne detailed with great clear¬ 
ness the circumstances which preceded 
the fatal event, and the nature of the 
conversation on the balcony, till he 
came to that part where the interrup¬ 
tion from the street took place. 
" There," he said, " I cannot trust my 
memory as to the words employed by 
Rutledge, although I am quite confi¬ 
dent as to the phrase used in rejoinder, 
and euually certain as to tho voice of 
him who uttered it." 

" You mean to say," said the judge, 


" that you havo recognised that voice 
as belonging to the prisoner." 

"I mean to say, iny lord, that were I 
to hear him utter the same words in an 
excited tone, I should be able to swear 
to them." 

" That’s a lie 1” cried Curtis. 

"These were the words, and that 
the voice, my lord,” said Vereker; and 
as he spoke a deep murmur of agitated 
feeling rang through the crowded 
court. 

" By Heaven 1" cried Curtis, in a 
tone of passionate excitement, " I hold 
my life as cheaply as any man, but I 
cannot see it taken away by the breath 
of a falso witness ; let me interrogate 
this man?” In vain was it that the 
iractised counsel appointed to conduct 
iis case interposed, and entreated of 
him to be silent. To no purpose did 
they beg of him to leave in their hands 
the difficult game of cross-examination, 
lie rejected their advice as haughtily 
ns lie had refused their services, and at 
once addressed himself to tho critical 
task. 

" With whom had you dined, sir, on 
the day in Question— the 7th of June?" 
asked he of Vereker. 

"I dined with Sir Marcus Hutch¬ 
inson." 

" There was n ^rgc party ?" 

" There was." 

" Toll us, so fur as you remember, 
the names of the guests?" 

" Some were strangers to me, from 
England, I believe; but of those I 
knew l>eforr,I can call to mind Leonard 
Fox, Hamilton Gore, John Forteseuc, 
and his brother Edward, Tom Bercs- 
ford, and poor Rutledge." 

" It was a convivial party, and you 
drank freely ?" 

" Freely, but not to excess." 

" You dined at five o'clock ?" 

" At half-after five." 

'•And rose from tabic about 
eleven ?" 

"About that hour." 

"There were speeches made, and 
toasts drank, I believe ?’’ 

" There were—a few." 

" The toasts and the speeches were 
of an eminently loyal character; they 
all redounded to the honour and credit 
of the Government ?** 

" Highly so." 

" And as strikingly did they reflect 
upon the character of all Irishmen who 
opposed the ministry, nnd assumed for 
themselves the position of patriots. 
Come, sir, no hesitation — answer 
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my question boldly. Is this not 
true ?” 

“We certainly did not regard the 

E y you speak of as being truo and 
.ful subjects of the king.” 

“ You til ought them rebels ?” 

“ Perhaps not exactly rebels.” 
“You called them rebels; and you, 
yourself, pi-ayed that the time was 
coming when the lamp-iron and the 
lash should reward their loyalty. Can 
you deny this ?” 

“ We had a great deal of conver¬ 
sation about politics. We talked in 
all the freedom of friendly intercourse, 
ami, doubtless, with some of that 
warmth which accompanies after- 
dinner discussions. But us to the 

exact words-” 

“ It is the exact words I want — it 
is the exact words I insist upon, sir. 
They were used by yourself, and drew 
down rounds of applause. You were 
eloquent and succcsslul.” 

“ I am really unable, at this dis¬ 
tance of time, to recollect a word or a 
phrase that might have iiiilcn from mo 
in the heat of the moment.” 

“This 6peceh of yuurs was made 
about the middle of the cveniug ?” 

“ I believe it was.” 

“ And vou afterwards sat a con¬ 
siderable time, and drank freely ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And, although your recollection of 
what, passed before that is so obscure 
and inaccurate, you perfectly remem¬ 
ber everything that took place when 
standing on the balcony two hours 
later, and can swear to the very tone 
of a voice that uttered but three words 
r That is a lie, sir !’ ” 

“Prisoner at the bar, conduct your¬ 
self with the respect due to the court, 
und to the witness under its pro¬ 
tection,” interposed the judge, with 
severity. 

“ You mistake me, my lord,” said 
Curtis, in a voice of afiected depre¬ 
cation. “ The words 1 spoke were 
not used as commenting on the witness, 
or his veracity. They were simply 
those to which he swore—those which 
he heard once—and although, after a 
five hours* debauch, remained fast 
graven on his memory, along with 
the very manner of him whp uttered 
them. I have nothing more to ask 
him. lie may go down—down!" re¬ 
peated ho solemnly, “ if there be yet 
anything lower that he can descend to!” 

Once more did the judge admonish 
the prisoner as to his conduct, and 


feelingly pointed out to him the serious 
injury he was inflicting upon hia own 
case by this rash and intemperate 
course of proceeding; but Curtis smiled 
half contemptuously at the correction, 
and folded liis arms with au air of 
dogged resignation. 

It is rarely possible, from merely 
reading the published proceedings of a 
trial, to apportion the due degree of 
weight wbicn the testimony of the se¬ 
veral witnesses impose, or to estimate 
that force which maimer and conduct 
supply to the evidence when orally de¬ 
livered. In the present ease, the guilt 
of the accused man rested on tho very 
vaguest circumstances, notone of which 
but could lie easily and satisfactorily 
accounted for on other grounds, llo 
admitted that he had passed through 
Stcphen’s-green on the night in ques¬ 
tion, and that possibly the tracks im- 
uted to him were actually his own ; 
ul as to the reasons for his abrupt de¬ 
parture from town, or tho secrecy 
which he observed when wiling to the 
bootmaker, these, he said, were per¬ 
sonal matters, which lie would not con¬ 
descend to enter upon, adding, sarcas¬ 
tically— 

“ That though they might not prove 
very damning omissions in defence of a 
hackney-couch summons, ho was quitw 
aware that they might prove fatal to a 
man who stood charged with a mur¬ 
der.” 

After a number of witnesses wore 
examined, whose testimony went to 
prove slight and unimportant facts, 
Anthony Fagan was called, to show 
that a variety of bill transactions had 
>assed between the prisoner and Rut- 
edge, and that on more than one occa¬ 
sion very angry discussions bad occur¬ 
red between them in reference to 
these. 

There were many points in which 
Fagan sympathised with the prisoner. 
Curtis was violently national in his po¬ 
litics. lie bore an unmeasured hatred 
to all that was English ; he was an ex¬ 
travagant asserter of popular lights ; 
and yet, witli all these, and, stranger 
still, with a coarse manner, and an ad¬ 
dress totally destitute of polish, he was 
in heart a haughty aristocrat, who de¬ 
spised the people most thoroughly, ilo 
was one of that singular class who 
seemed to retain to the very last years 
of the past century, the feudal bar¬ 
barism of u by-gono age. 

Thus was it that the party who ac¬ 
cepted his advocacy had to pay tho 
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price of lira services in deep humilia¬ 
tion ; and many there were who felt 
that the work was more than requited 
by the wages. 

To men like Fagan, whoso, wealth 
suggested various ambitions, Curtis 
wan peculiarly oflensive, since he never 
omitted an occasion to remind them of 
their origin, and to show them that 
they were as utterly debarred from ull 
social acceptance, as in the earliest 
struggles of their poverty. 

The majority of those in court, who 
only knew generally the agreement be¬ 
tween Curtis and Fagan in political 
matters, were greatly struck by the de¬ 
cisive tone in which the witness spoke, 
and the damaging character of the evi¬ 
dence wa6 increased by this circum¬ 
stance. 

Among the scenes of angry alterca¬ 
tion between the prisoner and Rut¬ 
ledge, Fagan spoke to one wherein Cur¬ 
tis had actually called the other a 
•‘ swindler.” Rutledge, however, 
merely remarked upon the liberties 
which liis advanced age entitled him to 
assume ; whereupon Curtis replied, 
€t Don’t talk to me, sir, of age 1 I ain 
young enough and able enough to elms- 
tiso such us you /" 

“Did the discussion cud here?" 
asked the court. 

“ So far as I know, my lord, it did ; 
for Mr. Rutledge left my office soon 
after, and apparently thinking little of 
what had occurred.” 

“If honest Tony had not been too 
much engrossed with the cares of usu¬ 
ry,” cried out Curtis from the dock, 
“ lie might have remembered that I 
said to Rutledge, as he went out, ‘ tho 
man that injures Joe Curtis owes a debt 
that he must pay sooner or later.* ” 

“ I remember the words now,” said 
Fagan. 

“ Ay, and so have I ever found it," 
said Curtis, solemnly. “ There are few 
who have gone through life with less 
good fortune than myself, and vet I 
have lived to see the ruin of almost 
every man that has injured me 1'* 

The savage vehemence with which 
he uttered these words caused a shud¬ 
der throughout the crowded court, and 
went even farther to criminate him in 
popular opinion than all that had been 
alleged in evidence. 

When asked by the court if he 
desired to cross-examine tho witness, 
Curtis, in a calm and collected voice, 
replied— 

“No, my lord; Tony Fagan will 


lose a hundred and eighty pounds if 
you hang me; and if he had ari} r thing 
to allege iu iny favour, we should have 
heard it before this.” Then turning 
towards the jury-box, he went on :— 
•‘Now, gentlemen of the jury, there's 
little reason for detaining you any 
longer. You have as complete a case 
of circumstantial evidence before you, 
as ever sent an innocent man to the 
scaffold. You have had the traits of 
my temper and the tracks of my boots, 
and, if you believe Colonel Verekcr, 
the very tones of my voice, all sworn 
to; but, better than all these, you huvo 
at your disposal the life of a man who 
is too sick of tho world to stretch out a 
hand to save himself, and who would 
even accept tho disgrace of an ignomi¬ 
nious death, for the sake of the greater 
ignominy that is sure to fall later upon 
tho unjust laws and the coi-rupt court 
that condemned him. Ay l” cried 
lie, with an impressive solemnity of 
voice, that thrilled through every 
heart, “you'll array yourselves in all 
the solemn mockery of your station— 
you’ll bewail my guilt, and pro¬ 
nounce my sentcuco ; but it is I from 
this dock, say to you upon that bench, 
the Lord have mercy upon your souls!” 

There was that in the energy of 
his manner, despite all its eccentricity 
and quaintness, a degree of power that 
awed the. entire assembly; and more 
than one trembled to think, “ What I 
if he really were to be innocent?" 

While this singular address was 
being delivered, Fugan was engaged in 
deep and earnest conversation with the 
Crown prosecutor; and from his ex¬ 
cited manner might 1 xj seen the in¬ 
tense anxiety under which he laboured, 
lie was evidently urging sonic propo¬ 
sition with all his might, to which tho 
other listened with deep attention. 

At this instant Fagan’s arm was 
tapped by a hand from the crowd. 
He turned, and as suddenly grew dead¬ 
ly pale; for it was Raper stood before 
him!—Raper, whom he believed at 
that moment to be far away in a re¬ 
mote part of the country. 

•‘What brings you here? IIow 
came you to Dublin ?" said Fagan, 
in a voice trcmulouB with passion. 

“ We have just arrived; wc heard 
that you were here; and he insisted 
upon seeing you before he fell town.” 

“ Where is ho, then ?" asked Fa- 
gan. 

“ In his carriage, at the door of the 
eourt-house." 
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" Does he know—has he heard of the 
case before the court ? Speak, man 1 
Is he aware of what is going on 
here ?" 

The terrified eagerness of his whisper 
so overcame poor ltaper, that he was 
utterly unable to reply, and Fagan was 
obliged to clutch him by the arm to 
recal him to consciousness. Even 
then, however, his vague and broken 
answer showed how completely his fa¬ 
culties were terrorised over by the 
despotic influence of his master. An 
indistinct sense of having erred some¬ 
how overcame him, and ho shrank 
back from the piercing glance of the 
other, to hide himself in the crowd. 
Terrible as that moment of suspense 
must have been to Fagan, it w;uj no¬ 
thing to the agony which succeeded it, 
as ho saw the crowd separating on 
either side, to leave a free passage for 
the approach of an iu valid, who slowly 
came forward to the side-bar, casting 
his eyes around him, in half-bewildered 
astonishment at the scene. 

Being recognised by the bench, an 
usher of the court was sent round to say 
that their lordships would make room 
for him beside them ; and my father— 
for it was he—with difficulty mounted 
the steps, and took his scat beside the 
Chief Justice, faintly answering the 
kind inquiries for his health, in a voice 
weak and feeble as a girl's. 

" You little expected to see me in 


such a place as this, Walter 1° cried 
out Curti9 from the dock; “ and I 
just as little looked to sec your father's 
son seated upon the bench at such a 
moment!” 

"What is it? — what does it all 
mean?—how is Curtis there?—what 
has happened ?” asked my father, 
vaguely. 

The Chief Justice whispered a few 
words in reply, when, with a shriek 
that made every heart cold, my father 
sprang to his feet, and, leaning his 
body over the front of the bench, cried 
out—. 

“ It was I killed Barry Rutledge! 
There was no murder in the case 1 Wo 
fought with swords; and there," said 
lie, drawing the weapon, " there’s the 
blade that pierced his heart I and here’* 
(tearing open his vest and shirt)—"and 
hero the wound he gave mo in return 1 
The outrage for which he died well 
merited the penalty; but if there bo 
guilt, it is mine, and mine onlyl" 

A tit of choking stopped his utter¬ 
ance. lie tried to overcome it; he 
gas(>cd convulsively twice or thrice, 
and then, as a cataract of bright blood 
gushed from nostrils and mouth toge¬ 
ther, he fell back and rolled heavily to 
the ground—dead ! 

So exhausted was nature by this 
last effort, that the body was cold with¬ 
in an hour after. 


CnAPTER XVII. 

A FRlKIfD'S TRIALS. 


The day of my father’s funeral was 
that of my birth! 1 1 is not improbable 
that lie had often looked forward to 
that day us the crowning event of his 
whole fife, destining great rejoicings, 
and planning every species of festivity; 
and now the summer clouds were 
floating over the churchyard, and the 
gay birds were carolling over the cold 
grave where he lay 1 

What an emblem of human anticipa¬ 
tion, and what an illustration of his 
own peculiar destiny 1 Few men ever 
entered upon fife with more brilliant 
prospects. With nearly every gift of 
fortune, and not one single adverse cir¬ 
cumstance to struggle against, he was 
scarcely launched upon the ocean of 
life ere he was shipwrecked! Is it 
not ever thus ? Is it not that the storms 
and sens of adverse fortune are our 
best preservatives in this world, by 


calling into activity our powers of en¬ 
ergy and of endurance ? Are we not 
better when our lot demands effort, 
and exacts sacrifice, than whe.i pros¬ 
perity neither evokes an ungratified 
wish nor suggests a difficult ambition ? 

The real circumstances of his death 
were, I believe, never known to my 
mother, but the shock of the event al¬ 
most killed her. Her cousin, Emile de 
Gabriac, had just arrived at Castle Ca- 
rew, and they were sitting talking over 
France and all its pleasant associations, 
when a servant entered hastily with 
a letter for MacNaghten. It was in 
Fagan’s handwriting, and marked 
" most private, and with haste.’* 

"See,” cried Dan, laughing—" look 
what devices a dun is reduced to to ob¬ 
tain an audience. Tony Fagan, so 
secret and so urgent on the outside, 
will be candid enough within, and beg 
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respectfully to remind Mr. MacNagh- 
ten that his endorsement for two hun¬ 
dred and something pounds will fall 
duo on Wednesday next, when he 
hopes — ■ — ” 

“ Let us see what he hopcB,” cried 
my mother, snatching the letter from 
him, i( for it surely cannot lie that he 
hopes you will pay it.” The terrific 
cry she uttered, as her eyes read the 
dreadful lines, rang through that vast 
building. Shriek followed shriek in 
quick succession for some seconds; nnd 
then, as if exhausted nature could no 
more, she sank into a death-like trance, 
cold, motionless, and unconscious. 

Poor MncNaghten! I have heard 
him more tlmn once say, that if ho 
were to live five hundred years, he 
never could forget the misery of that 
day, so graven upon his memory was 
every frightful and harrowing incident 
of it. He left Castle Carew for Dub¬ 
lin, and hastened to the court-house, 
where, in one of the judges’robing- 
rooms, the corpse of his poor friend 
now lay. A hurried inquest had been 
held upon the body, and pronounced 
that “ Death had ensued from natural 
causesand now the room was crowded 
with curious nnd idle loungers, talking 
over the strange event, and comment¬ 
ing upon the fate of him who, but a few 
hours back, so many would have en¬ 
vied. 

Having excluded the throng, ho sat 
down alone beside the body, and, with 
the cold hand clasped between his own, 
wept heartily. 

“I never remember to have shed 
tears before in my life,’* said he, “ nor 
could I have done so then, if I were 
not looking on that pale, cold face, 
which I had seen so often lighted up 
with smiles ; on those compressed lips, 
from which came so many words of 
kindness and affection; and felt within 
my own that hand, that never till now 
had met mine without the warm grasp 
of friendship.” 

Poor Dan ! be was my father’s chief 
mourner; I had almost said his only 
one. Several came and asked leave to see 
the body. Many were visibly affected 
at the sight. There was decent sor¬ 
row on every counteuaace; Lut of deep 
and true affliction, MacNaghten was 
the solitary instance. 

It was late on the following evening, 
as MacNaghten, who had only quitted 
the rooms for a few minutes, found, on 
his return, that a stranger was stand¬ 
ing beside the body. 


Carew, Knt. 

41 Ay,” muttered he, solemnly, ft the 
green and the healthy tree cut down, 
and the old, sapless, rotten trunk left 
to linger ou in slow decay 1'* 

“ What 1 Curtis, is this you?” cried 
MacNaghten. 

44 Yes, air, and not mine the fault 
that I have not changed places with 
him who lies there. He had plenty to 
live for; I nothing, nor any one. And 
it was not that alone, MacNaghten 1” 
added he, fiercely, “ but think—reflect 
for one moment, on what might have 
happened, had they condemned and 
executed me/ Is there a man in all 
Ireland, with heart and soul in him, 
who would not have read that sentence 
ns an act of government tyranny and 
vengeance ? Do you believe tho gentry 
of the country would have accepted the 
act as an accident, or do you think 
that the people would recognise it as 
anything else than a murder solemnised 
by the law ? And if love of country 
could not stimulate and awake them, 
is it not possible that fears for per¬ 
sonal safety might ?” 

44 1 have no mind for such thoughts 
as these,” said MacNaghten, sternly: 
44 nor is it boride the coni corpse of him 
who lies there 1 would encourage them. 
If you come to sorrow over him, lake 
your place beside me; if to speculate 
on party feuds, faction dissensions, 
then I beg you will leave mo to my¬ 
self.” 

Curtis made him no reply, but left 
tbc room in silence. 

There were some legal difficulties 
raised before the funeral could lx* per¬ 
formed. The circumstances of Rut¬ 
ledge's death required to be cleared up; 
and Fagan—to whom my father had 
made a full statement of the whole 
event—underwent a long and close ex¬ 
amination by the law authorities of 
the Castle. The question was a grave 
one as regarded property, since, if a 
charge of murder could have been sub¬ 
stantiated, the whole of my father’s 
fortune would have been confiscated to 
the Crown. Fagan's testimony, too, 
was not without a certain disqualifica¬ 
tion, because bo held large liens over 
tho property, and must, if the estate 
were estreated, have been a consider¬ 
able loso.\ These questions all re¬ 
quired time for investigation ; but, by 
dint of great energy and perseverance, 
MacNaghten obtained permission for 
the burial, which took plnco with strict 
privacy at the small churchyard of 
killester, a spot which, for whatreasoa 
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I am unaware, my father had himself 
selected, and mention of which desire 
was found amongst his papers. 

Fagan accompanied MacNaghten to 
the funeral, and Dun returned to his 
house afterwards to breakfast. With¬ 
out any sentiment bordering on esteem 
for the “ Grinder," MacNaghten re¬ 
spected him generally for his probity, 
nml believed him to be as honourable 
in his dealings as usury and money- 
lending would permit any man to be. 
lie was well aware, that lor years back 
the most complicated transactions with 
regard to loans hud taken place between 
him and my father; and tnafc, to a right 
understanding of these difficult mat¬ 
ters, and a satisfactory adjustment of 
them, nothing could conduce so much 
ns a frank intercourse and a friendly 
bearing. These were at all times no very 
difficult requirements from honest Dan, 
mid he did not assume them now wifli 
less sincerity or willingness that they 
were to be practised for the benefit 
of his poor friend's widow and orphan. 

MacNaghten could not help re¬ 
marking that Fagan’s manner, when 
sneaking of my father's affairs, was 
characterised by a more than common 
caution and reserve, und that lie stren¬ 
uously avoided entering upon any¬ 
thing which bore, however remotely, 
uj>on the provision my mother was to 
enjoy, or ^hat arrangements were to 
be made respecting myself. 

u There was a will, he thought, in 
Crowthcr’s possession ; but it was of 
the less consequence, since the greater 
part—nearly all of the Carcw proper¬ 
ty—was under tho strictest entail." 

•‘The boy will be rich, one of the 
richest men in Deland, if he live," 
said MacNaghten; but Fagan made 
no reply for some time, and at last 
said— 

“ If there be not good sense and 
moderation exercised on all hides, the 
Carews may gain less than will the 
Court of Chancery." 

MacK aghten felt far from reassured 
by the cautious and guarded reserve 
of Fagan's manner; he sow that in the 
dry, sententious tone of his remarks, 
there lurked difficulties, and perhaps 
troubles ; but he resolved to devote 
himself to the tusk before him, in a 
spirit of patience and calm industry, 
which, unhappily for him, lie lind 
never brought to bear upon his own 
worldly fortunes. 

“ There is nothing either obtrusive 
or impertinent," said he, at lfist, to 
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Fagan, “ in my making these inquiries, 
for, independently of poor Walter’s 
affection tor me, I know that he always 
expected me to take the management 
of his affairs, should I survive him ; 
and if there be a will, it is almost cer¬ 
tain that I am named his executor in 
it." 

Fagan nodded affirmatively, and 
merely said— 

y Crowthcr will be able to clear up 
this point." 

“ And when shall we see him ?*’ 

“ lie is in the country, down south, 
I think, nt this moment; but he will be 
up by the end of the week. However, 
there are so many things to be done, 
that his absence involves no loss of 
time. Where ahull 1 address you, if I 
write?" 

“ I shall return to Castle Carcw 
this evening; and in all probability 
remain then; till I hear from yon." 

“ That will do," was the dry answer; 
and MaeNaghten took his leave, more 
than ever puzzled by the Grinder's 
manner, and wondering within him¬ 
self in what shape ami from what 
quarter might come the storm, which 
he convinced himself could not bo 
distant. 

Grief for my father’s death, and 
anxiety for my poor mother’s fate, 
were, however, the uppermost thoughts 
in his mind; and as he drew nigh 
Castle Carcw, his heart was so much 
overpowered by the change which had 
fallen upon that once happy home, that 
he totally forgot all the dark hints 
and menacing intimations of his late 
interview. 

It was truly a gloom-stricken man¬ 
sion. The servants moved about 
sadly, conversing in low whispers; 
save in one quarter all tho windows 
were closed, and the rooirs locked up 
—not a voice nor a footstep was to be 
heard. Mourning and woe were im¬ 
printed on every face, and in every 
gesture. MaeNaghten knew not 
where to go, nor where to stay. Every 
chamber he entered was full of its me¬ 
mories of the past, and he wandered on 
from room to room, seeking some Bpot 
which should not remind him of days 
whose happiness could never return. 
In this random search he suddenly en¬ 
tered the chamber where M. do Gabriao 
lay at full length upon a sofa, enjoying, 
in all the ease of a loose dressing-gown, 
the united pleasures of a Frenen novel 
aud a bottle of Bourdeaux. Mac- 
Naghten would willingly have re- 
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turned at once. Such a scene and 
such companionship were not to his 
taste, but the other quickly detected 
him, and called out— 

“Ahl M. MacNaghten, how de¬ 
lighted am I to see you again. What 
days of misery and gloom nave I been 
passing here!—no one to speak to— 
none to sit with.” 

“It is, indeed, a sad mansion,” 
sighed MacNaghten, heavily. 

“ So, then, it is all true?” asked the 
other. Poor fellow, what a sensitive 
nature—how impressible. To die 
just for a matter of sentiment; for, after 
all, you know it was a sentiment, no¬ 
thing else. Every man has had his 
affuirs of this kind; few go through 
life without something unpleasant; but 
one docs not die broken-hearted for all 
that. No, par bleu , that is a very 
poor philosophy. Tell rue about the 
duel—I urn greatly interested to hear 
the details.” 

To escape as far as possible any fur¬ 
ther moralisings of his companion, 
l)an related all that ho knew of the 
fatal rencontre, answering ho well as he 
might all the Frenchman's questions, 
and, at the same time, avoiding all re¬ 
ference to the provocation which led to 
the meeting. 

“ It was a mistake, a great mis¬ 
take, to fight in this fashion," said Ga- 
briac, coldly. “ There is an etiquette 
to be observed in a duel as in a dinner; 
and you can no more hurry over one 
than the other, without suffering fur 
it afterwards. Maybe these are, how¬ 
ever, the habits of the country.” 

MacNaghten calmly assured him 
that they were not. 

“ Then the offence must have been 
an outrage—what was it ?” 

“Some expression of gross insult; 

I fonret the exact nature of it.’’ 

“ Poor fellow,” said the other, sip¬ 
ping his wine, “ with so much to live 
lor: a magnificent chateau, a pretty 
wife, and a good fortune. What folly, 
was it not ?” 

MacNaghten afterwards acknow¬ 
ledged that even the Grinder’s sen¬ 
tentious dryness was preferable to the 
heartless indifference of the French¬ 
man's manner ; but a dofcrcniial re¬ 
gard for her whose relative he was, re¬ 
strained him from all angry expres¬ 
sion of feeling on the subject, aud ho 
suffered him to discuss the duel and 
all its consequences, without the slight¬ 
est evidence of the suffering it cost him. 

“Josephine will not be sorry to 
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leave it,” said Gabriac, after a short 
silence. “ She told me that they never 
understood her , nor she them ; and 
after aII, you know,” said he, smiling, 
“ there is but one France 1” 

“ And but one Ireland 1” said Mac¬ 
Naghten, haughtily. 

“ Hcreusement /” muttered the 
Frenchman, but employing a word 
which, happily, tho other did not un¬ 
derstand. 

“ Her state is one of great danger 
still,” said Dan, alluding to my mo¬ 
ther. 

“ They say so; but that is always 
the way with doctors. One may die 
of violent anger, rage, ungratilied ven¬ 
geance, jealousy, but not of mere grief. 
Sorrow is rather a soothing passion— 
don't you think so?” 

II.ul MacNaghten been in the mood, 
he might have laughed at the remark, 
but now it only irritated and incensed 
him; and to such an extent did the 
heartless manner of the Frenchman 
grate upon his feelings, that he was in 
momentary danger of including my 
poor mother in the deprecatory esti¬ 
mate he conceived of France, and all 
that belonged to it. Nor was his 
temper improved by the inquiries of 
Gabriac concerning the property and 
estates of my father; in fact, unable 
any longer to continue a conversation, 
every portion of which was an out¬ 
rage, he arose abruptly, and wishing 
him a good ni^ht, left the room. 

“ Poor Walter,” said he, as he slow¬ 
ly sauntered along towards Ins cham¬ 
ber, “ is it to such as these your me¬ 
mory is to be entrusted, and your name 
and fortune bequeathed 1” And with 
this gloomy reflection, he threw himself 
upon Jiis bed, to pass a sad and a sleep¬ 
less night. 

It was in a curious reverie—a kind of 
inquiring within himself, “How came 
it, that qualities so calculated to make 
social intercourse delightful in days of 
happiness, should prove positively of¬ 
fensive in moments of trial and afflic¬ 
tion ?” for 6uuh he felt to be the case 
as regarded Gabriac—that MacNagli- 
ten lay, when a servant came to inform 
him that Mr. Crowthcr had just ar¬ 
rived at the Castle, and earnestly re¬ 
quested to sec him. 

“ At once,” replied he, “ show him 
up to me here ; and in a few moments, 
that most bland and imperturbable of 
solicitors entered, and, drawing a chair 
to tho bed-side, sat down. 

“ This is a sad occasion, Mr. Mac- 
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Naghten. I little thought when I last 
saw you here, that my next visit would 
have been on such an errand.” 

MacNaghtcn nodded sorrowfully,and 
Crowther went on— 

“ Sad in every sense, sir/’ sighed he, 
heavily. “The last of his name—ono 
of our oldest gentry — the head of a 
princely fortune—with abilities, I am 
assured, of a very high order, and, cer¬ 
tainly, most popular manners." 

“You may spare me the eulogy," 
said MacNaghten, bluntly. '‘He was 
a better fellow than cither you or I 
should be able to describo, if we spent 
an hour over it." 

Crowther took the rebuke in good 
part, and assented to the remark with 
the best possible grace. Still ho seem¬ 
ed as if he would like to dwell a little 
longeron the theme before he proceeded 
to other matters. Perhaps he thought 
by this to secure a inoro favourable 
acceptance for wlmt he had to say ; 
perhaps he was not fully made up in 
mind how to approach the subject be¬ 
fore him. MacNaghten, who always 
acted through life as he would ride m 
a steeple-chase, straight onward, re¬ 
gardless of all in his way, stopped him 
short, by saying— 

“ Carcw has left a will in your 
hands, I believe ?” 

“ You can scarcely call it a will, sir. 
The document is very irregular—very 
informal." 

“ It was his act, however; he wrote 
or dictated it himself?" 

“Not even that, sir. He suggested 
parts of it — made trifling corrections 
with his own pen—approved some por¬ 
tions, and left others for after consi¬ 
deration." 

“ It is, at all events, the only docu¬ 
ment of the kind in existence ?" 

“ That would be too much to affirm. 


sir. 




“ I mean that you, at least, know of 
no other ; in fact, 1 want to hear whe¬ 
ther you conceive it to be sufficient for 
its object, as explaining Carew’s wishes 
and intentions." 

A dubious half-smile, and a still more 
dubious shake of the head, seemed to 
inter that this view of the subject was 
fit r too sweeping and comprehensive. 
y “ Come, come," said Dan, good 
huuiouredly, “ I'm not the Chancellor, 
nor even Master of tho Rolls. Even 
a little indiscretion will never injure 
your reputation in talking with me. 
Just tell me frankly what you know 
and think about my poor friend’s af¬ 


fairs. His widow, if she ever recover, 
which is very doubtful, is but little 
suited to matters of business; and as it 
is not a case where any adverse litiga¬ 
tion is to be apprehended-what do 

you mean by that shake of the head ? 
You surely would not imply that the 
estate, or any part of it, could be con¬ 
tested at law ?" 

“ Who could say as much for any 
property, sir?" said Crowther, 6cnten- 
tiously. 

“ I know that ; I am well aware 
that there are fellows in your tribe, 
who are always on the look-out for 
a shipwrecked fortune, that they may 
earn the salvage for saving it; but 
here, if I mistake not very much, is 
an estate that stands in need of no such 
aids. Carcw may have debts.” 

“ Very large debts—debts of great 
amount, indeed 1" 

“ Well, be it so; there ends the com. 
plication.” 

“ You have a very concise and, I 
must say, a most straightforward modo 
of regarding a subject, sir,” said 
Crowther, blandly. “ There is an ad¬ 
mirable clearness in your views, and a 
most business-like promptitude in your 
deductions ; but wc, poor moles of tho 
law, arc condemned to work in a very 
different fashion—nnd, to bo brief, here 
is a ease that requires the very nicest 
management. To enable Madame 
Carew to take out letters of adminis¬ 
tration to her late husband's property, 
we must prove her marriage. Now, 
so far as 1 can see, sir, this is a matter 
of considerable difficulty." 

“ Why, you would not dare to as¬ 
sert—to insinuate even-" 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir. Pray, 
be calm, Mr. MacNaghten. I am as 
incapable of such a thought as your¬ 
self. Of the fact, I entertain no more 
doubt than you do. The proof of it— 
the legal proof, however, I am most 
anxious to obtain." 

“ But, with search amongst his pa¬ 
pers -" 

“Very true, sir; it may be dis¬ 
covered. I have no doubt it will be 
discovered. I only mean to say that 
such a document is not to be met with 
amongst those in my hands, and I have 
very carefully gone over a large packet, 
labelled ‘ Papers and letters relating 
to France during my last residence 
thero, in'BO-'Sl,’ which you may re¬ 
member was the period of his mar¬ 
riage." 

“ But he alludes to that event ?” 
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“Not once, sir; there is not a single 
passage that even bears upon it. There 
are adventures of various kinds, curious 
incidents, many of them in love, piny, 
and gallantry; but of marriage, or 
even of any speculation on the subject, 
not the remotest mention.” 

“ This is most singular !’* 

“Is it not 60 , sir? But I have 
thought, perhaps, that you , who were 
always his most attached friend— you , 
at least, possessed some letters which 
should throw light upon this matter, 
even to indicate the exact date of it, 
where it occurred, who the witnesses.” 

“Not a line, not a syllable," said 
MacNaghlen, with a sigh. 

“This is more unfortunate than I 
expected,” said Crowther. “ I always 
said to myself, * Well, in his private 
correspondence, in thu dose relations 
of friendship, we shall come upon some 
due to the mystery.' I always under¬ 
stood that with you he was frankness 
itself, sir ?” 

“ So he was,” rejoined MacNngh- 
tcn. 

“ This reserve is therefore the more 


remarkable still. Can you account 
for it in any way, sir?” 

“Why should I account for it?” 
cried Dan, passionately. “Myfriend 
had his own reasons for whatever lie 
did—good and sufficient ones. I’ll be 
sworn.” 

“ I feel assured of that, sir, don't 
mistake me for a moment, or suppose I 
am impugning them. I merely de¬ 
sired to learn if you could, from your 
intimate knowledge of your friend's 
character, trace this reserve on his 
part to any distinct cause.” 

“ My knowledge of him goes this 
far,” said MacNaghten, haughtily, 
“ that he hail an honourable motive lbr 
every act of bis life.” 

It required some address on 
Crowthcr’s part to bring back Mae- 
Naghten to that calm and deliberate 
tone of mind which the subject de¬ 
manded. After a while, however, lie 
jKirfcsetly succeeded; aml Dan arose and 
accompanied him to the library, where 
they both proceeded to search among 
my father's papers, with which several 
boxes were tilled. 


MOKE IMPROVEMENTS IN TUF. TEXT OF 6UAK8PEAKE. 

& 

'* Must we for Shakepearc nn companion feci, 

Almost cot up by commentating zeal 


Siiakspeare has gone through one 
hundred collected editions at least, 
translations into foreign languages not 
included. He has also furnished a 
whole library of controversial anno¬ 
tation, which may be estimated, within 
bounds, at a thousand goodly volumes. 
Many lives have been occupied in 
transcribing his works ; in explaining, 
elucidating, correcting, expounding, 
and confounding his meanings. But 
it appears we arc still wandering in 
the dark, and the most practised guides 
have failed to put us on the true path. 
The author of the “ Pursuits of Litera¬ 
ture”* (a satire which had great popu¬ 
larity in its day) discharged a neavy 
battery against this armv of commenta¬ 
tors and their heavier labours, lie com- 

r es Sbakspeare to Action worried 
his own hounds; terms his editors 


black-letter dogs and, quoting five ex¬ 
amples of insignificant absurdity, pro¬ 
ceeds to cry down the united efforts 
of the host — an attempt to establish 
a rule from the exceptions, as unsound 
in logic, as would be the principle in 
architecture of subverting a pyramid, 
and changing the apex into a base. 
The satire was greatly cried up for a 
time, but now 1ms shared the usual 
fate of such ephemera, and has sunk 
completely into oblivion. The chief 
merit lies in the notes, which are 
equally compounded between eru¬ 
dition and bitterness. To us the whole 
production always appeared to be 
overcharged with gall, unredeemed by 
remarkable wit, point, or brilliancy. 
Common ttbuse is as poor as it is easy. 
There are many Dennises, Gildons, and 
Anthony Pasquins, but very few Ju- 


T. 0. Mathias. For divers rcasous he never owned the authorship. 
*{ 11 On Avon's banks I heard Actieon mourn, 

By fell black Inter dogs in pieces tom.” 
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venals, Popes, or Byrons. The writer 
of the philippic in question says— 

" Enough for me great Shaktpenre’* word* to hear, 
Though hut in common with the vulgnr ear; 
Without one note or hornbook in my head, 
Ritoon'a coarac truah, or lumber of the dead.** 

By this he implies that because com¬ 
ment is sometimes erroneous it is always 
unnecessary • and that the earliest 

! >rintcd text of Shakspeare^ is so jx*r- 
ectly correct and divested of obscurity, 
that all attempts at improvement are 
works of supererogation on the part of 
the compilers, and penitential inflic¬ 
tions on the patience of the public. Is 
this a just statement of the case ? We 
answer, no. The commentator* blun¬ 
dered into many errors, but they swept 
away many diilieultics, and have done 
good service in clearing a road which 
is yet fur from being as level ns a rail¬ 
way. Sixty years ago, Malone, in the 
preface to his own edition, said, rather 
ambitiously, ''The text of the «jront 
author seems now to be finally settled.” 
Time has falsified the prediction, lie 
was not nearer the mark than the final¬ 
ity men were in 1832, when they said 
the Reform Bill would cure everything; 
or than Mr Cobdcn is now, when he 
assures us, that because duelling has 
become unfashionable, wars must of 
necessity cease, as a natural corollary. 
Shakspenrean commentary has been 
likened to a huge web of mingled yarn, 
or to a coat of many patches, or to a 
field of /lowers choked by weeds, or 
to a sea of foggy conjecture, in which 
speculative navigators flounder about 
without rudder or compass. The en¬ 
tire mass may be distinguished by 
three degrees of comparison—as good, 
bad, and very bad indeed. The first 
portion consists of valuable pioneers; 
the writings of the next class include 
44 an infinite deal of nothing ”— as 
Bassaniosnysof the prattle of Gratiauo. 
14 Their reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you 
shall seek all day ere you find them, 
and when you have them they arc not 
worth tho search.** The third, and 
not the least numerous section, refute 
the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that from 


the most flimsy volumes something pro¬ 
fitable may be extracted. It would 
exceed the powers of Lord Rosso's te¬ 
lescope to discover a ray of light in 
their Cimmerian darkness. The fist 
is long, exceeding in number the family 
titles of the French Empress. The 
stylo of the legion is usually that of pane¬ 
gyric, but there are scattered among 
them some invidious detractors; men 
who sought reputation by depreciating 
excellence, as Erostratus perpetuated 
his name by burning the temple of 
Biana, and Zoilus lives to posterity 
through his abuse of Homer.* 

While, therefore, it must be admitted 
that with regard to what may be call(»d 
a pure text of Rbakspcare, we are still 
in a mist, it ia certain that we know 
little of the great poet himself, beyond 
a few general facts, lie wrote for 
subsistence. II is plays brought him 
current fame and ready money. lie 
lived at his ease, and died suddenly, in 
prosperous circumstances. There are 
some grounds for supposing that his 
death was hastened by conviviality.t 
Wc have no insight into his opinions, 
feelings, his estimate of his own works, 
or his aspirations after immortal fame, 
lie has left nothing on record, and all 
wc can deduce has no better foundation 
than ingcuious hypothesis. He never 
corrected or revised the creations of 
his fancy, but left them at tho mercy 
of others, lie seems to have been 
unaccountably careless on a subject 
which, with most authors, is one of 
paramount importance. Ben Jonson 
m particular, his associate, friend, and 
contemporary, carefully edited the first 
impression of liis own works. Wc 
have here a direct due to the manv 
imperfections and obscurities wbicn 
disfigure the works of Shukspcare, 
and which have entailed such a deluge 
of emendation. The plays were 
printed from surreptitious originals, or 
taken orally from imperfect reciters, 
by careless copyists. We must go bock 
to the source before wo arrive at Mr. 
Collier's late discovery, which wo pur- 

C to review, t To those readers who 
neither time nor taste for long labo- 


* See, for instances, tracts bj^Eymer and Dennis, anil a strange pamphlet called 14 Cur¬ 
sory remarks on Tragedy, by £. Taylor, 1772.” Tho latter is a piece of absurdity, “ a 
triple utayef an the French phrase aptly expresses. 

f Sco “ Diary of the Rev. J. Ward,” Rector of Stratford-ou-Avon. 
t “ Notes and Emendations to (he Text of Sbakspeare’s Plays, from Early Manuscript cor¬ 
rections in a copy of the Folio, 1032, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 
Forming a supplemental volume to the Works of Shakspeare by the same editor." In 8 vols. 
8vo. London: Whittaker, 1858. 
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rious reading, a condensed summary of 
information may not be unacceptable. 

Twenty of Sfiakspearc’s plays were 
originally published separately in 4to, 
during his life — dingy-looking little 
pamphlets, on execrable paper, full of 
typographical errors, and priced six¬ 
pence each. But these play-books 
raised the bile of Prynnc, who complains 
in his “ Histrio!nastix, ,, * that they are 
more numerous than Bibles, and printed 
in a costlier form. The early quartos 
are now very seldom met with, arc much 
sought after by book-collcctors, and 
bring ridiculous sums when they ap¬ 
pear in a sale catalogue. A j>erfect 
copy of llichard III., date 1594, sold 
at Kvans's, in 1825, for sixty-six gui¬ 
neas. .John Kemble gave Mr. Stacc 
£30 for a copy of Romeo and Juliet, 
date, 1597. love's Labour lost, 1598, 
brought, at the sale of Rhodes's library, 
£53 1 Is. ; and at Binilley's, £40 10s. 
The Merchant of Venice, 1000, has 
produced £52 10s. ; Henry V. 9 1000, 
£27 Os. i and King Lear, 1G 08 , £28. 
These sums may startle the uninitiated 
in bibliomania, who will lift up their 
hands, and wonderut human enthusiasm 
or insanity. The twenty quartos re¬ 
vised by Stevens were published col¬ 
lectively, in 17GG, in four volumes oc¬ 
tavo. Garrick had a copy on fine 
paper 'six only were 60 printed), which 
was sold after his death for twenty-four 
guineas. There are fine collections of 
the original quartos in the British Mu¬ 
seum,! and the Bodleian Library.! 
The Duke of Devonshiro has a rarity 
at Chatsworth surpassing them all. 
The only copy in existence of Hamlet , 
date, 1603, which contains several lines 
and other important variations not to 
be met with in any subsequent impres¬ 
sion^ 

The first collected edition of Shak- 
speare’s plays appeared in Folio, ini 623, 
seven years alter his death ; printed 
from copies supplied by Ileminge and 
Condell, two of his contemporary 
actors and partners in the theatre. 
Their editorial supervision appears to 
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have amounted to little beyond the 
name. They gave the usual play-house 
versions, and left the printer to his ig¬ 
norance and Lis errors. Butthenuar- 
tos and first folio have always been 
referred to as the staple, or basis 
on which every subsequent edition is 
erected. We must take them with their 
imperfections for what they arc worth, 
in the absence of more infallible guides. 
The first Folio is a rara avis —a very 
scarce book. Copies have frequently 
sold for more than £100. The original 
price was £1, according to Stoevens; 
the number of the impression, 250. 
Of these, above fifty arc traced as being 
now in existence, and in the possession 
of known collectors. Three are in the 
British Museum, bequeathed with the 
reajioctivo libraries of King George 
III., the Rev. Mordaunt Chacherode, 
and the Hon. Thomas Grenville. The 
volume has no pretensions to beauty, 
but the portrait engraved by Droos- 
hout, annexed to the title-page, al¬ 
though coarsely executed, is, perhaps, 
the most authentic likeness of Sliak- 
speare that has reached our diivs. At 
least so savs Ben Johnson, in the well- 
known lines which have been so often 
quoted 

“ The figure Hint thou here put 
It wai for gcDtlc : !»uk«peare cut 4 
Wherein the gniTu had a afrife 
With nature to out-do the life. 

O, could he hut hare drawn hlg wit 
Aa well In braes, as he haa hit 
Ilia /uce, the print would then aurpaaa 
All that wu ever writ in bruit. 

But. since he cannot, reader, look 
Not on hia picture, but hia book.’* 

A reprint of this edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1808, by Vernor and Hood. 
The work having been loudly cried up 
as a rigid and faithful fac-simile of the 
first folio. Professor Porson and Mr. Up- 
con, librarians of the London Institu¬ 
tion, undertook the laborious task of col¬ 
lating the same with the original, which 
led to the discovery of three hundred 
and seven literal mistakes. The book 
was issued at five guineas, is now com¬ 
monly offered for one, and may be con¬ 
sidered a rash investment at a shilling. 


* Published in 1033, but writton many years before. 

t King George Ill.’s, anil Garrick’s. 

X Malone’s. 

§ This unique copy of ITamlet belonged to Sir Thomas lfanmcr, and wn9 found by hia 
descendant, Sir H. Bunbury, in a thick volume, closely cut, containing other first editions of 
Shakspcaro'a playa. Sir II. Bunbury disposed of it to Messrs. Pay no and who sold 
it to the Puke of Devonshire in 1H30. Dr. Farmer says, in his “ Unanswerable IOsaa y” that 
Shakapeare could not rend il Saxo Grammaticus*’in Latin, and that he must have taken his 
ploy from a tale in English, called 4 ‘ The Tragicall histone of Uamblett.” But there is no 
copy of this tale earlier than 1008. Datca are stubborn evidences. 
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The utter carelessness of this assumed 
transcript is intolerable, while it will 
be conceded readily, that no instance 
exists of typography bo perfect as to be 
without an erratum. The Foulises of 
Glasgow, hung up the proof-sheets of 
their beautiful Greek and Latin classics 
at their shop-door, as a public chal¬ 
lenge, but several misprints wore speed¬ 
ily pointed out. The “ Baskervillc 
Horace," of 1702, carefully revised by 
Livie, an elegant scholar, has been pro¬ 
nounced immaculate; but the curious 
may detect a slip at page 150 (Sat. I. 
lib. i.), where the sentence “ Utpueris 
olim dant crusiula blandi doctor ns," is 
printed “ Etpueris &c. In collating, 
editing, and transcribing, no human 

G reeverance and ingenuity have ever 
an entirely free from error. 

The second edition, Folio, followed 
in 1002. In this an ample allowance 
of mistakes is superadded to those of 
the first, and many clear, intelligible 
readings arc gratuitously darkened. 
For tliesc reasons the book has never 
been held in much esteem as an autho¬ 
rity, but being old and tolerably rare, 
is sought alter to complete sets, and 
brings a good marketable juice. Mr. 
Stcevens’s copy, which had belonged 
to Charles I., with the royal arms, 
autograph, and motto, “ Dum sjnro 
spero," produced eighteen guineas.* 
The Duke of Roxburghe’s and Mr. 
Dent’s sold for £15 each. 

The third edition, Folio, bears two 
dates, 1GG3 and IGG4. Here were in¬ 
cluded for the first time seven sjmrious 
lays, then and long afterwards attri- 
uted to Shakspeare, but now clearly 
ascertained not to have been his. Dr. 
Dibdin (“ Library Companion") has 
fallen into a mistake in lus description 
of this volume, which Dr. Drake cor¬ 
rects in a note, at j»age G of bis “ Me¬ 
morials of Shakspeare.” lie says:—. 

“ It is well knowu that there were two 
impressions of the third folio edition of 
Shakspeare’s plays; one in 1663, and the 
other in 1664 ; the first with Droeshout'a 
head of Shakspeare in the titlepagc, and 
the second without any engraving. But 
both these copies have hitherto been referred 
to as containing the spurious plays, whereas 
the impression of 1663 docs not include 
them, but ends with tins play o£ Cymbfline , 
in the catalogue prefixed, and iu the book 
itself. These two impressions, owing to 
the Great Fire of London occurring so soon 


after their publication, aro even more scarce 
than Ihc first folio.” 

Lowndes, in his “Bibliographer’s 
Manual,” questions the accuracy of 
this opinion, which appears to rest on 
no evidence. It is even unsupported 
by probability, unless we are to sup¬ 
pose that the greater portion was lying 
unsold at the publisher's more than two 
vears after it was ready. Shakspeare 
had certainly declined in jx>pulurity 
before the Civil Wars and after the 
Restoration, but a new edition of his 
plays would scarcely have been ven¬ 
tured on unless it had been demanded. 
But the edition is, at any rate, of littlo 
value ns a text-book, whatever may be 
its pretensions on the score of rarity. 
Nevertheless it commands a high price. 
Conics have been sold for £20, £25, 
aud £30; Dent’s brought £G5. It 
contained many manuscript emenda¬ 
tions, chiefly in an ancient hand, sup¬ 
posed to be coeval with the date of the 
edition. The annotations consisted of 
stage directions, alterations in the 
punctuation, and substituted words, as 
in the case of the volume now dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Collier. The present 
possessor of Dent's copy would do well 
to compare them, if he feels an interest 
in the subject, and it happens to be 
brought under his notice. The spu¬ 
rious plays contained in the third edi¬ 
tion had all been jmblislied in quarto in 
Sbakspcnrc's lifetime, with his name at 
full length ; but that is no proof that he 
was the author. It is well ascertained 
that he lent his narao to plays he merely 
revised or retouched, and it is equally 
probable that his name was sometimes 
assumed without his permission. Of 
theso pseudo children of his brain, the 
celebrated German critic, Schlegel, pro¬ 
nounces Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sir 
John OIdeastlc, and The Yorkshire Tra¬ 
gedy, as not only Shakspcarc’s, but enti¬ 
tled to rank among his best and maturest 
works. Stecvens excepts only Locrive, 
but considers the rest as unworthy of 
Shakspeare's muse. Hazlitt rejects 
them all, and though coxcombical in 
his criticisms, ho is generally clever 
and acute. If the question is to be 
decided by internal evidence, the 
worst is better than Titus Andronicus, 
which has found admittance into an il¬ 
lustrious brotherhood, without even the 
doubtful claim of family resemblance. 


Now in the British Muuum, with the Library of George IIL 
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The fourth collected edition in Folio 
appeared in 1685. It is neither rare, 
curious, nor unusually expensive, and 
is never appealed to as a dependable 
authority. By this time Shakspeare, 
who had gradually declined with 
changing taste, both before the Civil 
AVurs and after the Restoration, had 
become almost obsolete. From the 
days of the “martyr Charles” down 
to those of u the nero AVilliam,” his 
plays were seldom acted. When 
Quarles was pensioned and Blaokinoro 
knighted for poetical pre-eminence, 
Shakspeare and Milton wore not likely 
to be in the ascendant. It is thus 
that true genius undergoes periodical 
eclipses, beneath the pressure of ca¬ 
price or ignorance. AVilliam Cart¬ 
wright, a clergyman, poet, and drama¬ 
tist, who died in 1646, and who is 
styled by Anthony a Wood, “ tho 
most seraphical preacher of his age,” 
in an adulatory poem, addressed to 
John Fletcher, the friend und colleague 
of Francis Beaumont, thus speaks of 
the immortal bard of Avon :— 

Shukupcnrc to the* wo* dull. wlio*c l«itjMt lie*. 

I' the Iodic*' fjlirfttiofi* and the fo©IV f*|*l»C* | 

Whose wit our wet limit would ob«rencne*i call, 
Which itiiuIc lewd language |»«*• for cwnlnd. 
Nature «u all hi* art—thy vein free 
Ai hiii, Imt without hi# •currility." 

AVliat an idea could this “seraphical 
preacher*’ entertain of obscenity and 
scurrility (which words UCCin to be here, 
introduced as synonymous to vulgarity) 
in thus complimenting Fletcher on the 
nicety of the times ? Shakspeare is not 
free from licentiousness, but, compared 
to Fletcher, be exhibits the purity of 
a vestal. Fletcher’s violations of de¬ 
cency are too gross for Quotation, 
almost for reference.* Of his super¬ 
lative vulgarity one selected instance 
will suffice. It would be difficult lo 
find in any other author an equal 
quantity in so small a space :— 

Chilax, a veteran officer, is supposed 
to carry on an intrigue with a priestess 
of Venus, in whose temple he received 
a severe blow from a clap of thunder, 
which, as he expresses it—- 

" Gave him on the buttock# a cruel, a huge bang.” 


“ Had not my intention* been ho¬ 
nest,” he adds, 

-I had paid for't clae too. 

J‘m mem front holy now, and cruel fearful. 

Oh! 'lira* a plaguy thump, eburged with a ven¬ 
geance."! 

If we are to judge from the congra¬ 
tulatory verses prefixed to Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays, we must conclude 
that these dramatic bards began to 
supplant Shakspeare very soon after 
his death, in 1016. In tho year 1042, 
Shirley, in his prologuo to the Sisters, 
speaks with regret of the neglect shown 
to Shakspearo’s dramas, and intimates 
that they were frequently acted to 
empty bouses. Dryden, in his c &Ka- 
say on Dramatic Poetry,” published in 
1008, remarks, that Shakspeare’s lan¬ 
guage was becoming obscure, and two 
of Beaumont and Fletchers plays were 
exhibited to one of his. Shad well, in 
the prologuo to a comedy that came 
out the following year, observes— 

M That which the world called wit In Shaktpcore'l age, 
1* Uujc/.ed at, oa Improper for the >tagi\" 

In consequence of which, himself 
find other wits of the time kindly con¬ 
descended to alter many of his plays, 
mid accommodate them to the taste of 
an audience, grown, we may presume, 
rather nice and fa .tidious from attend¬ 
ing the chaste humour and classic ele¬ 
gance of Mrs. Aphra Bchn and Tom 
D'l'rfey. In 107H, Shadwell purloin¬ 
ed Timon of Athens from Shakspeare, 
and Announced it as being now first 
made into a play. In 1707, Shakspeare 
was so little remembered, that Tnto 
published a tragedy, culled Injured 
Lore , or the Cruel Husband; and men¬ 
tioned in tho titlepage, that it wius 
written by the author (meaning him¬ 
self) of King Lear. lie had pre¬ 
viously altered King Lear from Sliak- 
speare, and speaks of the original, in his 
preface, as “ an obscure performance 
commended to his notice by a friend.” 
Steele, in the Tatler, which came out 
in 1709, gives two quotations, as he 
says, from Shakspeare’s Macbeth (Nos. 
08 and 107), but the passages there 


• Take the Custom of the Country , passim, for an example. 

f Mad Ijirer, —Act V. Monxtrous onct cruel are still irnuso synonymously, by the great 
and the small vulgar. A'our affected exquisite designates the same woman os “monstrous 
handsome, monstrous kind, or monstrous g»»od-iiafurcd,” who would Ik* called hy the unlet¬ 
tered clown, ci'iiet handsome, cruel kind, nnd ervrl good-natured. The words have the same 
application in other languages. “ Criullcinent laide” is a common expression, in French, 
for “ monstrous ugly.” Tho synonym is not without classical authority. Autug in Ilomcr, 
is sometimes used «a equivalent to valde. 
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quoted are only to be fouml in Sir W. to have mentioned Macklin before 
Davenant’a alteration of that pla}'. Garrick. In 1741 he drove from the 
He introduces, likewise, some striking stage Lord Lansdowne'e mutilation, 
incidents belonging to the Turning uf called the Jew of Venice , which had 
the Shrew, as circumstances that oc- long supplanted the veritable “Shy- 
curred in a family with which he was lock," and brought back “the Jew 
particularly intimate (No. 231.) It that Shakspcarc drew.”* 
seems equally strange that Stcclo But we have wandered from the 
should have been so ignorant of Slink- progressive order of editions. In 1709, 
speare, as that he should have trusted appeared a new one by llowo, in six 

so blindly to the ignorance of his volumes octavo. In the year following, 

readers. Where was his attic friend Dr. Sewell added a seventh volume, 
and well-read colleague, Addison, not containing the poems, and critical ro- 
to set him right in these awkward blun- marks by Gildon ; also, an “ Essay on 
dors? The accurate severity of modern the Art of Poetry. 1 " Rowe’s edition is 
criticism would defect such lapses of without notes, but he introduced some 
memory, and castigate heavily there- conjectural emendations of the text, 
upon a writer of higher reputation and prefixed a life, containing many 
than tlio author of the Conscious loners am using anecdotes, which long received 

and the Tender Husband. Even as currency, but are now exploded, 
late os the year 1730, Dr. Hill, a man There is a plate to each plav, very 

of reputed learning, and some time a curious, as displaying the still moro 

theatrical critic by profession, intro- extraordinary costume of the time in 
duecs in “The Actor, or a Treatise on tlio dressing of the characters. Next 
the Art of Playing," several lines from followed Pupo'n edition, in 17*25, in six 

Otway's Caius Marius , an alter- volumes quarto, with a portrait of 

ation of Romeo and Juliet, and calls James I. doing duty for that of Slink- 

them Slmkspeare's. Other critics have spenre. There were seven hundred and 

been equally unfortunate, and have filly copies printed, the original price 

quoted as Otway’s some beautiful pas- to subscribers being six guineas—too 

sages which he had stolen from Sliak- large a sum, in those days, fur a book, 

flpenre, with a very slight acknowledg- though a tolerably handsome one, 

meat. It was time for restoration, without plates. Pope’s edition is the 

and Garrick did good service, when, first with notes, some of which aro 

on the 7th of January, 1743, here- ingenious, some outrageously fanciful, 

vived Macbeth , as written by Shuk~ and some have been verified by Mr. 

speare. Quin, the Leviathan, was Collier’s late discovery. In 172(1, 

startled, and growled out with indig- Theobald fell foul of Pope, and at- 

lunit surprise, “ What docs little Davy tacked him in a quarto, entitled, 

mean? Don’t I act Shakspcarc's Muc- “ Shakspcarc Restored; ora Spcci- 

bethi Didn't Booth and Betterton men of the many hrrorn, as weil corn- 

act Shukspcare’s Macbeth t" No ; they mitted as unamended, by Mr. Pope, 

acted the alterations with all the al>- in his late Edition of‘ this Poet.” 

surd incongruities and unmeaning fug. Whereupon Pope enthroned Theobald 

thin interlarded by Davcnant. Quin in the“Dunoiari,”butprenmllydeposed 

had evidently never studied the ori- him to make room for Colley Cibber, 

ginal; and Mrs. Pritchard, his Lady who had offended him even more 

Macbeth, knew no more of even Uio deeply. But neither Theobald nor 

acting version than her own part, a a Cibber were justly entitled to the un¬ 
copied out and handed to her by the enviable elevation. Pope was also at- 

promptcr. But Garrick's vanity as tacked by John Roberts, who signed 

an actor, superseded his zeal as arc- himself “ A Strolling Player/’and by 

storer. He excelled in depicting ex- John Dennis, the renowned critic, who 

piring throes and agonies, and so he had a fling at every one. But the little 

foisted in a dying speech, totally out bard of Twickenham had venom enough 

of character, and almost a enunterba- in his quill to answer them all. In 1733# 

lance to his improvements. We ought Theobald took the field on his own ac- 

* The groat theatrical event of the present season has been the revival of Macbeth , by 
Mr. C. Kean, at the Princess's Thoatro, with which ull London is ringing. In accuracy of 
detail, in soundness of authority, in all that ran embellish or illustrate this noble conception 
of the poet, ho has gone far beyond competition, and has stamped his career, both as manager 
and actor, by a great national triumph. 
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count, and published his own viows of 
Shakspeare, in an edition of seven vo¬ 
lumes octavo. Of Theobald's Shak~ 
speare, 12,860 copies were printed, ac¬ 
cording to Stecvens. He probably in¬ 
cludes the two subsequent reprints of 
1740 and 1752. There were five hun¬ 
dred subscribers to the first impression, 
of which one hundred were copies on 
royal paper. It must be admitted that 
some of Theobald's notes are valuable, 
and interpret truly the meaning of 
Shaksnoarc. Sir Thomas Ilanmer 
(called the Oxford editor) followed in 
1744, in six volumes quarto; reprinted 
again in 1771, under the superinten¬ 
dence of Hawkins, author of the 
u Origin of the English Drama.” The 
original price of Hanmer’s Sbiikspeare 
was three guineas. Each play has an 
engraving by Vandorgucht, from de¬ 
signs by Hay man and Gravelot. The 


fi 


rint and paper are superb. Sir II. 
lunbury, already mentioned as a de¬ 
scendant of Hanmer, has (or lately 
had) his own copy, with the original 
designs. It was formerly an edition 
in considerable esteem, but now ne¬ 
glected. In J747, appeared Bishop 
Warburton’s edition, in eight volumes 
octavo. One thousand copies were 
printed—original price, £2 8s. Douse 
says—“Of all the commentators on 
Shakspeare, Warburton is surely the 
worst." We are not in the least dis¬ 
posed to dispute the sentence, but have 
often wondered that a xnan of such 
profound erudition should fall into so 
many extravagant conceits. IVarbur- 
ton was severely handled and ridiculed 
by Edwards, in the well-known “ Ca¬ 
nons of Criticism,” which went through 
seven editions; and by the Rev. Dr. 
Grey, in sundry truculent pamphlets. 
When clerical opponents engage in 
controversy they fight with sharp wea¬ 
pons. (< Tantane unimis celestibus ira>?" 
“ Can heavenly minds such anger en¬ 
tertain ?** Malone applied to W arbur¬ 
ton what had been said of Salmasius, 
that he erected his throne on a heap of 
stones, to have them ready at hand to 
throw at the heads of all who passed 
by. 

A great advance was made by Dr. 
Johnson, in 1705. His edition had 
long been looked for with high expec¬ 
tation. He laboured at it stoutly, 
grow tired of the work, for which he 
had been paid Iwsforehand, and finished 
it hastily, under the pressure of a con¬ 
tract. It was, by a gigantic leap, the 
best which had yet appeared. Many 


of his notes display the accuracy of his 
judgment, the soundness of his critical 
perceptions, and throw undoubted light 
on obscure passages. The preface is 
a masterly piece of composition, and 
would of itself establish the fame of an 
ordinary writer. On the subject of 
annotation, it contains a remarkable 
passage, which we transcribe, as point¬ 
edly applicable to our present pur¬ 
pose :— 

“ Notes nr© often necessary, but they are 
necessary evils. Let him that is yet unac¬ 
quainted with the powers of Shakspeare, 
and who desires to feel the highest pleasures 
which the drama can give, read every play, 
from the flrst. scene to the last, with utter 
negligence of all his commentators. When 
his fancy is once on the wing, let him not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When 
his attention is strongly engaged, let It dis¬ 
dain alike to turn aside to the name of Theo¬ 
bald or Pope; let him read through bright¬ 
ness and obscurity, through integrity and 
corruption; let him preserve his comprehen¬ 
sion of the dialogue, and liis interest in the 
fable; and when the pleasures of novelty 
have ceased, let him attempt exactuess, and 
read the commentators.” 

Stcevcns, a great stickler for the pure 
preservation of Sbakspearc's text, ob¬ 
serves :— 

“There are many passages unexplained 
and unintelligible, which may bo reformed, 
at hazard of whatever license, for exhibitions 
on the stage, in which the pleasure of tbo 
audience is chiefly to be considered, but 
which must remain untouched by the critical 
editor." 

Whether this is a sound opinion, 
admits of dispute; but the practice 
would be very soothing to easy read¬ 
ers, who would rather pass over a 
hard word or two than pause on them 
for a six hours’ argumentation, gene¬ 
rally ending where it began—in a con¬ 
jecture. 

While Johnson’s edition was yet 
young, and in its first tide of populari¬ 
ty, Capell ventured another in 1767, in 
ten volumes, crown octavo. A hand¬ 
some set of books, as regards the typo¬ 
graphical execution ; but of small va- 
jue, as improving Shakspeare. Capell 
is a dry, heavy, commentator, delving 
with the patience of a mole, and with 
almost equal blindness. His notes are 
obscure, and bis preface quite unread¬ 
able. It is recorded of him, that he 
spent twenty years over his task, and 
copied every play of Shakspeare ten 
times with his own hand. A frightful 
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waste of time and life, which, with, all 
our venmtjon for Shakspeare, we 
think might have been better and 
moro profitably' employed. Capell, as 
oarly as 1759, bad published a quar¬ 
to volume, entitled, “Notes and Va¬ 
rious Readings of Shakspeare after¬ 
words expanded into three ponderous 
tomes, with a new and more high-sound¬ 
ing title, the “ School of Shakspeare,” 
They look well on the shelves of libra- 
rics, but are seldom opened. The long 
labours of tho compiler reaped no re¬ 
ward in public encouragement; and if 
we are to believe a very doubtful au¬ 
thority, the author of the 11 Pursuits of 
Literature,” who, for once, praises, and 
calls him the father of all legitimate 
commentary on Shakspeare, Capell ad¬ 
mitted brother critics to bis intimacy, 
who sneaked in like weasels, to suck 
the eggs belonging to another’s nest. 
Johnron’s edition was reprinted in 
1773, and again in 1778, with a num¬ 
ber of additional notes, and the associa¬ 
ted name of Stoevons, who henceforth 
assumed high rank in the phalanx of 
editors. Malone first challenged com¬ 
petition in 1790; but he had previously 
given to the world two thick volumes, 
containing many additional observa¬ 
tions by former commentators, and bis 
own suggestions included. Ritson at¬ 
tacked both the editions of Steevens and 
M alone, and some angry sparring 
passed on all sides. Steevens was sup¬ 
posed to be tbo author of a pamphlet 
in his own vindication, by “Thcrsites 
Literarius.” RitSon retorted in an¬ 
other, called the “ Quip Modest.'* 
They had already exchanged shots in 
the St. James's Chronicle, under tho 
assumed names of il Alciphron” and 
“Justice.’* Asa specimen ofRitson’s 
controversial stylo, we select tho fol¬ 
lowing note on Steevens, which appear¬ 
ed in some copies of the “ Quip Mo¬ 
dest:”— 

“ This worthy gentleman is probably the 
infamous scoundrel who published ‘ An Ad¬ 
dress to the Carious in Ancient Poetry ;* as, 

however little relation it may have to Shak¬ 
speare, the author has had interest enough 
to procure St a place in the Bet of ‘ Detached 
Pieces of Criticism,’ prefixed to the revised 
edition, a congeniality of disposition in the 
critical reviewers, procured this fellow a dif¬ 
ferent reception from those Utcraiy hangmen, 
from that which he may one day experience 
from a wvll known practical professor of the 
same mystery," 

Thin was rather sharp practice, but# 
VOL. ILL—MO. CCXUXX. 


by some means or other, peace wa* 
patched up between the belligerents; 
whereupon Ritson expunged his abuse, 
and substituted a reaay compliment, as 
follows 


u Impressed as I have been with this idea, 
I ought, In common justice, to acknowledge, 
that I suspect no one in particular to whom 
I am thus indebted. Above all, I wish to 
declare, that the candour, liberality, and po¬ 
liteness which distinguish Mr. Steevens, ut¬ 
terly exclude him from any imputation of 
this nature.* ^ 


Both the black-letter warriors had 
studied the Shakspearian degrees of 
quarrel, and the value of the mediating 
“ i/." Ritson projected an edition of 
his own, a prospectus of which is ap- 

S nded to his first pamphlet of remarks. 

e never carried this intention into ef¬ 
fect ; but it appears also he never aban¬ 
doned it. Two sheets of tho Comedy 
of Errors were printed as a specimen 
in 1787. It is well known that ho left 
behind him several volumes of manu¬ 
script notes, intended for this edition; 
but they were bought in “ on account 
of the trade,” at the sale of his library' 
(8th Dec., 1803) and have not since 
appeared in any identified form. Wo 
need scarcely tell our readers Ritson 
was splenetic and ill-tempered; made 
up of alum and vinegar, full of preju¬ 
dices and peculiarities, violent and 
extreme in his opinions. All these ore 
bad qualities for a patient investigator, 
but his mind was rigorous and clear, 
well stored with knowledge, and he was 
an enthusiastic Shakspearian. Many 
of his published notes have been re¬ 
tained in the subsequent editions of 
Steevens and Malone, so carefully re¬ 
vised by those laborious critics. This 
is no slight admission of their preten¬ 
sions (as he had affronted both nis bro¬ 
ther-commentators), and his u publish¬ 
ed notes should be “unearthed,” if 
possible. 

A fourth edition, with the joint names 
of Johnson and Steevens, although en¬ 
tirely superintended by the latter, was 
published in 1793. By this time it 
had swelled to fifteen thick volumes, 
with amass of annotations and “ prole¬ 
gomena,” far exceeding in bulk the ori¬ 
ginal matter. This looked formidable# 
but more was “looming in the dis¬ 
tance.” The proof-sheets were revitied 
by Steevens with untiring diligence and 
microsoopic attention. The radon has 
bean sornamed “The .Immaculate, 1 ’. 

3 o 
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from the supposed purity of the im¬ 
print. Stecvens loudly proclaimed its 
superiority, and defied the most search¬ 
ing inquiry to point out a single error 
arising from carelessness. He was, 
almost as confident in his printer, 
as the learned Lipsius in his memory; 
but we never heard that he challenged 
the same desperate test. Lipsius, it 
has been said, would undertake to re¬ 
cite any proposed passage from a given 
classic, with a dagger athis heart, to be 
plunged therein, m ciue he tripped. The 
"Johnson aud Steefcna' Shakspeare” 
of 1793, is still considered by some tho 
mosb desirable to place on their shelves. 
It maintains a stiff price in catalogues, 
although overshadowed in bulk by the 
subsequent editions of Kecd, in 1803 
and 1813, and finally by that of Ma¬ 
lone, sub auspice Boswell, in 1821, 
each in twenty-one octavo volumes. Of 
the "Immaculate Edition/' there were 
twenty-five exemplars on large paper, 
which are vory scarce, and very great 
guns indeed, when fired off to astound 
a gaping cuHosity-huntcr. Steevens's 
own copy, bequeathed to the late Lord 
Spencer, is now in tho library at Al- 
thorp,bound in eighteen volumcs,uncut, 
aud teeming with illustrations, to the 
value of £1000, undoubtedly the most 
curious and costly Shaks[>eara in ex¬ 
istence. The rage for illustration is a 
devouring mania to which many valu¬ 
able books have often been sacrificed, 
or cruelly mutilated, for the purpose 
of enriching one. Fine portraits nave 
been tom from rare volumes, to insert 
them in an ornamented “ Grainger," 
which was long the most popular re¬ 
ceptacle, 

Tbe year 1796 wus remarkable for 
the most daring imposition ever prac¬ 
tised on literary credulity. We allude 
to the celebrated “Ireland forgeries,” 
which threw into the shade the earlier 
audacity of Chntterton and Macpher- 
son. If Vortigem had succeeded, 
Ireland was prepared to multiply 
Shakspeares in & line ‘as interminable 
as bis own shadowy kings of Ban quo’S 
race. He bad already planned a scries 
of historical plays on every reign which 
had not been previously dramatised, 
from William the Conqueror down to 
Queen Elisabeth. Tbe public spared 
us this inroad, and settled a question 
which had puzzled a host of erudite 
ifcoonshees. It seems probable that 
Ireland, for once in his life, told the 
truth in hi* Confessions.” We find 
there with some surprise, that while 


Sheridan believed in tho genuineness of 
the papers, and treated tbe matter ns 
a good commercial speculation, he 
spoke disparagingly of the mighty 
genius they were supposed to reflect. 
Lord Byron sometimes expressed simi¬ 
lar opinions, but whether from eccen¬ 
tricity or oonviction it is difficult to 
determine. Ireland's account of the 
adoration of James Boswell is amusing 
and characteristic. Wo sen the bust¬ 
ling importance of the inimitable bio¬ 
grapher in all his movements:— 

M On the Arrival of Mr. Boswell," he says, 
“ the papers were as usual placed before him, 
when ho commenced bis examination of 
them; and being satisfied as to their anti¬ 
quity, as far as tho external appearance 
would attest, he proceeded to examine tho 
stylo of the language from tho fair thmscripta 
made from the disguised handwriting. In 
this research Mr. Boswell continued for a 
considerable length of time, constantly speak¬ 
ing in favour of the internal as well as 
external proofs of tho validity of the manu¬ 
scripts, At length, finding himself rathor 
thhMy, ho requested a tumbler of warm 
brandy and water, which having nearly 
finished, he then redoubled bis praiacsof the 

manuscript*, and at last, arising from his 
choir, he made use of tbe following expres¬ 
sion r—‘ Well, 1 shall now die contented, 
since I hnvo lived to witness the present 
day.* Mr. Boswell then, kneeling down 
before the volume containing a portion of the 
papers continued : 4 1 now ki*s tlio invalu¬ 
able relic* of our bard, and return thanks to 
God that I hnvo lived to see them.’ Having 
kissed the volume with every token of reve¬ 
rence, Mr. Boswell shortly after quitted tho 
house.” 

Poor Bozzy! This was almost his 
last public appen ranee, for he died 
soon after, suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Ireland has been abused more than he 
deserved. Half the blame reata with 
the learned wiseacres who sat in judg¬ 
ment, swallowed the bait eageriyi and 
writhed with savage disappointment 
when the hook was in their gills. On 
hearing the pretended “ Confession of 
Faith," the solemn Parr thus addressed 
the elder Ireland 

il Sir,—W e have very fine passages In 
our Church Service, and our Litany abounds 
with beauties; but here, Sir, is a man who 
has distanced us all” 

"When I heard these words pro¬ 
nounced,” says Ireland, junior, "I 
could scarcely credit my own senses; 
and such was the effect they produced 
upon me that I knew not whether to 
smile or not.” 
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Ireland's impostures grew and ex¬ 
panded by degrees with the praises and 
entx>uragem6fat of his victims. He 
says (with fair Show of rtason), the 
gentlemen who tame to inspect the 
papefrs hare thfemtolvef to blame for 
the variety of prbduetiohs which camo 
fbrth after the fictitious deed between 
Shakspeare and Fraser. Is no plea of 
defence to be admitted for the errors 
of a stripling, when Parr, Watton* Sir 
Isaac Heard, Pinkerton, Lanreat Pye, 
Boswell, and many more, signed a pa¬ 
per, on mature inspection, to the effect 
that they were convinced his fabrica¬ 
tions were authentic relics ? The 
elder Ireland was duped, as well as the 
rest, but be suffered the heavier penalty 
of Imputed participation, which injured 
his character and shortened bis days. 

Boydell’s splendid edition, with 100 
engravings, m nine volumes, folio, 
came out ih 1800. Great encourage¬ 
ment was here given to British art, 
and Shakspeare was glorified with all 
the external costliness that invention 
could supply, of lavish expenditure 
command. The tttOBt eminent painters 
and engravers were enlisted in tho 
cause. The work remains, a liberal 
monument to genius, but the pages are 
seldom opened aB a reading text-book. 
The object was embellishment rather 
than elucidation. In 1805, Alexander 
Chalmers edited a Shakspeare, in ten 
volumes imperial octavo, with plates 
from designs by Fuseli; wild and ex¬ 
travagant, as might be supposed, from 
the peculiar genius of the artist. In 
1807» Stoekdale put forth an ambitious 
impression, in six volumes, quarto, 
without notes, but in wbieh, as Sir 
Benjamin Backbite says, “a beautiful 
rivulet of type meanders through a 
meadow of margin/ aud the attention 
is courted to a series of handsome en¬ 
gravings by Heath. There were other* 
also by Manley Wood and Bafiantyne, 
in which paper, plates* anil printing* 
are marvellous to behold, ana, as Dr, 
Dibdin observes, when Joking * com 
atHotte, u gladden the beafct and delight 
the eye of the eOriptts collector r 
They glitter gorgeously on shelves* 
wheni they are seldom disturbed, and 
seem to announce# “-We are here for 
ornament, and not for Use.", Bums 
once, when dancing attendance in the 
library of a patronising peer# took 
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down a. volume of Shakspeare in a 
gilded coat, and taming over the pages, 
found the interior worm-eaten, damp, 
and mouldy with neglect. This drew 
from him a pungent reminiscence, 
which he left behind on. a Scrap of 
paper, when tired of waiting 

«* Thfo«fh *nd through tn«pir«d le»YM 
.To Vortci ponue jour w!n<Tthg# i , 

Bn oh T m#eei hi# lonUhlp*# UW, 

And »p*n. hJ»goUl«n binding#.” 

What is to be said of the u Family 
Shakspeare,'' by T. Bowdler, in which 
u nothing h added to the original text, 
but those words and expressions omit¬ 
ted which cannot, with propriety, bo 
read alodd?** The worthy editor strains 
at a gnat and swallows a camel* as may 
be seen by his purification of Othello , 
where broad words are retained, and 
ambiguous passages dismissed. The 
interest ana object will be approved 
by the ultra-fastidious, whose notions 
of delicacy recommend an expurgated 
family Bible for tho edification of 
the younger branches. For our own 
part, we think the proceeding comes 
fairly undcrLord Ellen borough's M aim¬ 
ing Act Arbitrary inutnationB of 
great authors should be made felony 
by legislative decree. They almost call 
for a special revival of the old practice 
of Lex Talionie . 

There is scarcely a conceivable 
shape or form in which Shakspeare 
has not been presented to the pub¬ 
lic. The •' Diamond Edition, in 
nine volumes, 48mo, seems exclu¬ 
sively intended for sale in the kingdom 
of Liiliput, or for the benefit of opti¬ 
cians in general. To read this speci¬ 
men of diminutive typography without 
impairing the sight, would require the 
thirty-five thousand facets which Pro¬ 
fessors Muller and Straus* have pointed 
out in the eyes of the butterfly, and the 
fout hundred spherical lenses discover¬ 
able in the similar argfcn ef the fossil 
trilobite. We db not presume to de¬ 
tain our readers With; a Hst of all the 
printed Shakspearfes, but merely to 
point attention tb a few of the most 
remarkable. The enlarged edition df 
Malone* in 1821* superintehded bjr 
James Boswell, the ton of “ Boxey, - *, 
Was considered by many to have 
reached the point which calWtffer k 
general exclamation 6f : ^,Hold:l 
enough {*' It contain^ more matter 


• *UBrkry oTEntrittttfc Knowledge,* tok ah., Dr., fto&t’s « 

tiss,” vol. 11., and l>r. Backload's H Bridgewater Treatise,* vot 1; 
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than any of tho preceding ones, and the 
text requires to be hunted out, bo com. 
pletdy is it smothered over under pon¬ 
derous lay ers of commentary, Malone 
devoted his life entirely to Shakspeare. 
He inherited a good fortune, which 
gave him the opportunity of indulging 
m learned ease, without the drudgery 
of a profession. He came in the rear 
file of a long army of expounding cri¬ 
tics, with the advantage of all their ear¬ 
lier labours, to reject, adopt, amend, 
or augment, according as his judgment 
dictated. But he died before his task 
was completed to his own satisfaction, 
and left his papers and accumulated 
stores in the hands of Boswell, his 1U 
terary trusteo and executor, lie, too, 
is dead; and how far he was fitted for 
the office confided to him, is a question 
open to much controversy. Octavius 
Gilchrist announced his intention of 
dissecting the editorial merits of Bos¬ 
well with a sharp knife; but be was 
cut short by the same accident which 
prevented Captain Blifii from carrying 
out the great schemes he had in view 
when Mr. All worthy's estate should fall 
to his succession. He also died, and 
his projected philippic was buried along 
with him. There remain only 1 6 no¬ 
tice, as works of first-rate value, *‘Tho 
Pictorial Shakspeare/’ of Mr. Charles 
Knight, and the “ Library Edition” of 
Mr. John Payne Collier; each in eight 
octavo volumes. These two gentlemen 
may be classed together, as “ editorum 
facitt principe* ” Opinion is nearly 
balanced on the acknowledged merits 
of both. They have been enabled to 
improve materially on all that has been 
done by their predecessors; but a per¬ 
fect text of ohakspeare is still a desi¬ 
deratum. Much obscurity has been 
cleared into light, but much still re¬ 
mains to be dissipated. The volume 
which Mr. Collier has lately published 
is an extremely interesting end valu¬ 
able supplement, proving the correct¬ 
ness of the concluding passage in his 
own preface, in which he eayi —“1 
have read and studied over the great 
dramatist for nearly half a century, and 
if I could read and study him for half a 
century mope, J should yet be far from 
arriving at an accurate knowledge of * 
his works, or an adequate appreciation 
of his worth. ’’ 

Of the detached essays treatises, in¬ 


quiries, and controversial criticisms, 
relating to Shakspeare and his works, 
we may venture to suggest, in a short 
sentence, that M Douce's Illustrations” 
may be referred to as a specimen of tbe 
best; while the u Comments ” of Laq- 
reat Pye and Becket will do to glance 
over, as samples of the worst. The 
late ° Concordance,” by Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, is a book which ought to be 
in every library. Two pamphlets have 
been published under the title of 
“ Shakspearcana,”* purporting to be 
complete lists of all the tracts that have 
ever appeared, connected with the im¬ 
mortal oard. Both are useful as refe¬ 
rences, but both abound in errors and 
omissions. 

The volume we now proceed to notice 
and for which we are indebted to the in¬ 
defatigable research of Mr. John Payne 
Collier, contains the essence of a cor¬ 
rected copy of the second Folio of 1832. 
Here are above eleven hundred impor¬ 
tant corrections of tho text, some, en¬ 
tirely new, very curious and convinc¬ 
ing ; some, so obvious when pointed 
out, that we wonder how they have 
hitherto escaped discovery; and some 
which verify and corroborate the sur¬ 
mises of learned expouhders. Tho 
number included in the volume is a 
selection only; but the selection re¬ 
tains all that Mr. Collier considers 
striking and valuable. 

He says in a note, that he is by no 
means convinced that this copy of the 
Folio, 1832, is an entire novelty in the 
book world. It is quite possible that 
the stir occasioned by the present pub¬ 
lication may bring to light other folios, 
with manuscript notes, which are sur¬ 
mised to be in existence. In the 
meantime it is moat fortunate that the 
individual book in question fell by ac¬ 
cident into judicious hands, instead of 
finding its Way, as doubtless many of 
its brethren have done, to tbe cheese¬ 
monger, the grocer, or tbe trunk- 
maker. Mr. Collier's account of his 
acquisition is rixnple and satisfactory. 
He purchased it, in the spring of 1849, 
from tbe late Mr. Rodd, of Great New 
port-street, for thirty shillings; da¬ 
maged, dirty, and imperfect, which 
accounted for the trifling price. No 
bock tp a choice collector could pre¬ 
sent a more forbidding appearance; 
but the purchaser thought it might 


• Ono, in 1827, oompflsd by Hr. John Wilson, a books*!!*. The other lo 1841, by Mr, J. 
O. HakUwtU. 
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complete another poor copy he ha d 
possessed for several years. In this 
he was disappointed, the required 
leaves being unfit for the purpose; 
Ije therefore threw the book aside as a 
useless purchase, and saw no more of 
it until leaving London, when he 
thought it might be turned to account 
as a reference. 

“It was while putting my books toge¬ 
ther for removal (says Mr. Collier), that I 
first observed some marks In the margin of 
this folio; but it was subsequently placed 
upon an upper shelf, and I did not take it 
dowu until I bad occasion to oontult it. It 
then struck me that Thomas Perkins, whoso 
name, with the addition of 1 his book,’ was 
upon the cover, might be the old actor who 
had performed iu Marlowe’s Jew qf Malta^ 
on its revival shortly before 1633. At this 
time I fancied that the binding was of about 
that date, and tbo volume might have been 
his; but, in the first place, I found that his 
name was Richard Perkins, and in the next 
I became satisfied that the rough calf was 
not the original binding. Still, Thomas 
Perkins might have been a descendant of 
Richard ; and this circumstance, and others, 
induced me to examine the volume more 
particularly. I then discovered, to my sur¬ 
prise, that there was hardly a page which 
did not present. In a handwriting of the 
time, some emendations in the pointing, or in 
the text, while on most of them they were 
frequent, and on many, numerous. Of 
course I now submitted the folio to a most 
careful scrutiny. Tho ink was of various 
shades, differing sometimes on tho same 
page, and 1 was once disposed to think, that 
two distinct hands had been employed upon 
them. This notion I have since abandoned, 
and I am now decidedly of opinion that the 
same writing prevails from beginning to 
end, but that the amendments must have 
been introduced, from time to time, during, 
perhaps, the course of several years; changes 
in punctuation alone, always made with 
nicety and patience, must have required a 
long period, considering their number.* 
Corrections only have been hitherto spoken 
of; but there are, at least, two other very 
peculiar features in the volume. Many pas¬ 
sages, in nearly all the plays, are struck out 
with a pen, as if for the purpose of short¬ 
ening the performance; and we need not 
fool much hesitation in coming to the con¬ 
clusion, that these omissions had reference 
to the representation of the plays by some 
company about tho dato of the folio, 1682. 
To this fact we may add, that hundreds of 
stage directions have boen inserted in manu¬ 
script, as If for the guidance and instruction 
of actors, in order tiiat no mistake might be 


made in what is usually denominated stage- 
business. The erasures of passagoa and 
scenes are quite inconsistent with tho notion 
that a new edition of the folio, 1632, waa 
contemplated ;f and how are they, and the 
new stage directions, and * asides’ to be ac¬ 
counted for, excepting on the supposition 
that the volume once belonged to a person 
intrusted in, or connected with, ono of our 
early theatres. The continuation of the 
corrections and emendations, in spite of, and 
through the erasures, may show that they 
were done at a different time, and by a dif¬ 
ferent person ; but who shall say which was 
done first, or whether both wore not, in fact, 
the work of the same hand. Some expres¬ 
sions and lines of an irreligious or indelicate 
character are also struck out, evincing, per¬ 
haps, the advance of a better, or purer taste, 
about the period when the emendator wont 
over the volume. Passing by matters upon 
which we can arrive at no certain result, we 
must briefly advert to another point upon 
whicli, however, wo are quite as much in 
the dark;—wo mean the authority upon 
which these changes, of greater or less im¬ 
portance, were introduced. How are we 
warranted in giving credit to any of them ? n 

Here wc are left to conjecture, and 
must be governed by tno intrinsic 
mar it of the corrections, and the in¬ 
ternal evidence they CArry of their own 
value. Mr. Collier 1ms told us all he 
knows of tho book, and it is not likelv 
that more will ever be discovered. 
The corrector may have known Shaks- 
peare personally. lie may have con¬ 
versed with him on tho mistakes of 
the first quartos printed during his 
life. Ho may have discussed with. 
Ilcmingc and Condell the errors of 
the first folio. lie may have had au¬ 
thority for his amendments far beyond 
his own judgment; orhe may havemade 
them exclusively on his own responsibi¬ 
lity. That by far the greater part are 
obvious and most judicious, will ap¬ 
pear to all who peruso tho volume. 
Almost every argument is based on a 
poitulatum . Mr. Collier requires a 
very simple one, which has been before 
demanded by, and conceded to, Ma¬ 
lone—namely, that tho original tran¬ 
scripts of Shakspearc’e plays, as pre¬ 
pared for the press, were taken down 
in a hurry by shorthand writers and 
mechanical copyists from imperfect fe- 
citations; and thus arose innumerable 
errors of tho press, which have been 
perpetuated for more than two oenfcu- 


• About thirty thousand. 

f It will be remembered that none appeared until 1668, thirty-ono years later. 
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rieB* To this it has been objected, 
that if We admit not only fcbe hypothesis 
of typographic mistakes, but that of in- 
con oct dictation, or transcribing from 
speech, there will be no end to specula¬ 
tive emendation. The plea in bar is 
not sufficiently sound to set aside the 
proceedings. The present corrections 
may be divided into separate classes— 
those which prpvp themselves, and 
those which are good* but not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, ami others which ap¬ 
pear superfluous. We do not feel the 
necessity of completing overy imperfect 
line. The best poets have imperfect 
lines. Shakspeare’s ear was un¬ 
doubtedly musical, and his rhythm eu¬ 
phonious ; but why should he not de¬ 
part from general rule, and indulge in 
intentioual n regularity ? The vigour of 
a line is sometimes weakened by expan¬ 
sion, Mr, Collier Ia>» great stress on 
tho value and novelty of the stage di¬ 
rections, so profusoly and minutely 
scattered through the volume. From 
this we are inclined to suppose he is not 
much in the habit of attending theatres, 
or of abstracting his attention from 
more important matters to fix it on 
the scene when he is there. These 
stage directions appear to us to be, 
■with scarcely an exception, what we 
have seen put in practice from our 
earliest play-going days — the tradi¬ 
tionary business, as it is technically 
called, handed down from generation 
to generation of succeeding actors. 
We never saw any performer of Pros- 
pero who did not take off his magic 
garment, and put it on again, at 
certain portions of the scene with 
Miranda, in the first act of The 
Tempest, as indicated by the con¬ 
text—“ Lead thy hand, and pluck my 
magic garment from me. So: lie there 
my art.” This regulates the action so 
clearly, that the stage direction lay it 
doum is uncalled for. The learned 
commentators have been sorely puzzled 
by the meaning of the simple words— 
M Now, I arise,'* and by the somno¬ 
lency of Miranda 5 but neither has ever 
been a mystery to the actors. Mr. 
Younp, Mr. Macready, Mr. Phelps, or 
Mr. Vaudenhoff, would smile at the 
supposition. Frospero thanes Miran¬ 
da to Sleep, because he requires the 
presence of Arfeb which she is not to 
witness, and the words, ” I am ready 
now," which he uses when invoking 
the presence of his attendant spirit, 
convey that he has resumed bis rooe of 
office, without which he could not with 


propriety summon h \fxu The old cor* 
rector baa inserted, “Put on robe 
again," because, a# we imagine, he 
saw the actor of his day do what the 
actors pf the present day always 
followed. It ip strange that Mr- Cot- 
lior should say, Miranda has stood 
eagerly listening by the side of Pros- 
pero during his long narrative , 4 and sits 
down in her turn, when he rises. A 
comparison of the context shows the 
direct contrary. Prospero at the com¬ 
mencement, soon after he has seated 
himself, desires his daughter to sit by 
him—“Sit down." When ho rises, 
she rises too, which induoes him to 
say, “ Sit still." This he would cer¬ 
tainly not say to a person who had been 
standing. The whole of Mr. Collier’s 
note on this passage implies that Pros- 
•ero’s magic lay entirely in his robe. 
Ve find that it is not so. When he 
aralysca Ferdinand, he says—“ I cun 
ere disarm thee with this stick.” Ca¬ 
liban particularly urges Stepbano and 
Triaculo, before they knock his brains 
out, to seize his books, for without them 
he is nothing. And he himself de¬ 
clares, when abjuring his rough art, 
that he intends to break his staff, and 
drown his book. 

A few* examples will suffice to show 
the great value of tho corrections in 
Mr. Collier’s volume, as also how sim¬ 
ple and natural they appear when 
inted out. Tho majority will surely 
adopted in future as the standard 
text of Shakspeare. Ariol, describing 
to Prospero the fate of the dispersed 
fleet, says— 

They nil h»Te met again. 

And are upon tho Mediterranean Sole," See. 

The correction reads— 

M Xo4 *Uv*>n the M^iUrrano»n^oa/. M 

The host in the Merry Tftc^s of Wind¬ 
sor says to the characters he is address¬ 
ing. “ Will you go an-keires f” No 
sense can be made out of this, bat it 
becomes clear when altered to, u Witt 
you go on fare f* Ford, in his assumed 
character, says, of hU intended pint to 
Mr*. Ford, « he dwells so seoiuviy on 
the excellency of her honour, that the 
folly of my soul dares not present it¬ 
self" We are told to change soul for 
suit, win oh is evidently an improve¬ 
ment. 

In Measure Jbr Measure (act i. scene 
4), the passage, wherein the Duke says, 

M And yet my Mtore, MTtr la the SgHt 
DgtoU ilaador," 

which has occupied much cmraeou 
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commentary, becomes perfectly clear 
wtiejo altered to— / - 

u And yet my nature, never in the rig At 
To draw on «lander.’* 



Further on in the game play, the Duke 
exclaims, in reference to Baroardine— 
'* Unfit to Uve cr.dlo, O gravel heart I** 

For this we are now told to read— 

“ Unfit to live or die, 0 grortltiog beuU 1" 

In the Comedy of Errors, a line in 
the speech of 4£geon—. 

•* Tho place of depth »nd eorry execution," 
is amended to— 

“ Tho ploeo of death in fi roltmn elocution." 

Such emendations carry their own 
evidence of being at the same time im¬ 
provement*. In Much Ado about 
Nothing , the Prince says to Claudio— 

u Wbot need tho bridge much brooder than tho 

flood, 

Tho folreot grant la tho nOcwilty/* 

" Grant’ 1 has no meaning here; but 
the corrected line stands— 

«• Tho Ulnt% ground i. tho pceeoolty." 

The greatest number of corrections 
occur in Lone's Labour's Lost , but as 
the play is not among the most pro¬ 
minent or popular, we pass them over 
in our extracts. In the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, where Helenahas been 
accustomed to call herself and Her- 
mia— 

« Two loTely berrlea moulded on ono item,'’ 


wc find it written— 

« Two loving bmleo moulded on one ttem," 

which is not only more consistent 
with the whole speech, but removes 
the apparent egotism of Helena calling 
herself lovely. In the Merchant of 
Venice, “ a woollen bagpipe” inhered 
to p. "bollen bagpipe”—boilen being 

I ufc for swollen, from the Anglo-Saxon, 
n As You Like It, Orlando says— 

A« tho e that fear they hope, end know they 
ftar." 

This is obscure—a simtilenusprint: the 
mere substitution of to for they clears 
the meaning— '* 

•* A* that fear to hope, and know they fe*r. a 

The next correction we select is a 
very important one, and so obvious 
when shown, that it is more than mar¬ 
vellous how so many learned hands 
have never detected it. Tranio, in 
the Taming of the Shrew, says to his 
masterg Lucretio,, when armed at 
Padua to study— 




It. is quite impossible to understand 
what is meant by "Aristotle’s checks.’' 
The old corrected folio, discovered by 
Mr. Collier, tells us to read '* Aris¬ 
totle’s ethics," which makes all as clear 
aa the sun. In Twelfth Night, Sebas¬ 
tian, speaking of his reputed likeness 
to fcis sister, gays—"A lady, sir, 
though it was said eho much resembled 
me, was yet of many accounted beaUti- 
fbl; but though I could not with such 
estimable wonder over far bolieve that, 
yet thus far I will boldly publish her,"' 
&c. Few passages have occasioned 
greater trouble to the commentators. 
Warburton gave it up in despair, and 
proposed omissions, as the only mode 
of clearing the sense. We find it 
pointed out by tho old corrector in the 
simplest manner. He reads — "But 
though I could not with self estima¬ 
tion wander so far to believe that,” 
&c. Mr. Collier justly adds, that so 
acute an emendation could hardly be 
the result of mere guess-work, but 
confirms the idea that the old corrector 
bad some better manuscript than the 
printer of the first folio could have 
possessed. 

In the Winter*s Tale occurs a very 
striking instance of a line restored, 
which looks decidedly Shakspearean. 
Leontes gazing on the supposed statue 
of Hermione, says to Paulina, who is 
about to draw the curtain— 

“ Let he. let be! 

Would X were dead, but that mclhlnka already— 

What woe he that did make It 7" Ac. 


Something is evidently wanting here. 
The break is unnatural. The missing 
line, marked in italics, adds much to 
the force and clearness of the speech 
of Leontes:—^ 

“Let be, let be! 

Would 1 were dead, but that me think* already 
J am but dtad, Kano looking upon /tone. 

What wm he that did make it 7" fire. 

A similar restoration, of equal value, 
occurs in Coriolanus (act Hi. scene 2), 
where Volurnnia, in her entreaty to her 
son to be patient, says— 

" Pray be conosell'd i 
I hare a heart n little apt u youn, 

Bat yet a brain, that lead* rug o#e of anger , 

To better 'vantage.*' 

Mr. Collier naturally asks, to what 
was Volumnia's heart as "little apt’!: 
as that of Coriolanus ? The insertion 
of an omitted line, from his corrected 
folio, gives the answer 

• • 

I have a heart aa little apt •» yom* . •' f, • 
■To brook cot Urol without the mi* <tfd» 0 *r, \ 

Bat yet a hrain, that lead# n>y aie of agar -Y‘ 
To better ‘tentage. - *. 






/.’.Xu Coriolanus also are two of the 
soundest corrections in the volume. 
Menenius says of himself, act ii. scene 2, 
" I am known to be a humorous patri¬ 
cian, and one that loves a cup of hot 
wine, with not a drop of allaying Tyber 
in’t: said to be something imperfect in 
fbvourfog the first complaint.” “First 
complaint,” in connexion with Mene- 
nius’a love for a cup of hot wine, is 
unintelligible. The copyist heard in¬ 
distinctly, and wrote first for third. 
So says the old corrector, who gives 
the * passage as follows: “ Ono that 
loves a cup of hot wine, without a drop 
of allaying Tyber in't : said to be some¬ 
thing imperfect in allaying the thirst 
complaint.” The sense and humour 
are thus restored, both of which were 
lost in the word “first” In act ii. 
scene 3, Coriolanos, when soliciting 
votes for the consulship in the forum, 
and dressed in the garb of humility, 
says, in the first folio, 1623:— 

** Wh y In thl/ woolrWh toe foe ahould I stand here ?" 

In the second folio, 1632, “tongue” 
was altered to “gown.” Much com¬ 
mentary has been exhausted in tiding 
to explain this, but all in vain. How 
acceptable is the meaning supplied in 
the newly discovered copy:— 

“ Why In thia troolltJi tog r thould I rUnd here, 
To be/of Hob and Dick !" 

In King John , Constance has always 
said, in reference to the sudden friend¬ 
ship between France and England, 
that it. 

" X* odd ta amMy and painted peaoa." 

For this we are told to read— 

“ la cold in amity and /at*/ in pence.” 

And for 

, 11 Which acorn, a modem invocation," 

To substitute a widow's invocation, a 
word exactly suitable to the condition 
of the speaker. 

In Henry the Fourth, part 1, where 
the king has always said— 

“ Shall wtbnf tnuom and Indent wttfe tmn , 

Whoa they haw loataad forfeited them/elvta V ■ 
We art now instructed to substitute— 

M 8haU we bay trweoa* and Indent wlth/oeo,** &c. 

Nothing can well be plainer than that 
foes, not fears, was the true word of 
the poet. , 

In the second part of Henry the 
Fourth, whero the king ssys, ia his 
soliloquy ot* bleep i-w •• ( 

. “ Vodar OkfeaMplc of ooatiy data," 

The true reading appears to be— 

« Undar Ugh caaoplu rf oortiy rt*U. M 


In Richard the Third, not L scene 
3, Queen Mlugaret denounces Gloster 
as ‘ 

" The ilare of nntore, and the son of hclL" 

How much more striking and satisfac¬ 
tory are the epithets in the corrected 
folio— • ' *' 

44 The etain of nftture, and the /com of hell." 

And, again, when Buckingham remarks 
of little York— 

" With what a ritarp, proridad wit he reaaoM," 
The true reading appears to be 

44 With what a sharply pointed wit he r«Mon«." 

And, further on, Richmond, speaking* 
of Richard, calls him, as the words 
have hitherto stood— 

44 The wretched, bloody, and nrorplog boar." 

“ Wretched” is a poor epithet appliod 
to Richard, compared to reckless , which 
is now substituted. 

In Henry the Eighth, Anna Bullen 
says of her advancement— 

*• Woo Id I had no being, 

It thle relate my blood a Jot." 

“ Salute my blood *• is scarcely intelli¬ 
gible ; but the correction— 

" If this elate my blood a Jot," 

explains away an obscurity in the 
easiest manner. In the speech of 
Queen Catherine, Ate has been acc\£. 
torned to say— 

m GIt» mawp 

To the • ha/peat kind of JiuUee." 

The old corrector substitutes knife for 
“ kind and reads— 

“ To the ih&rp'at knife of Jurtloe." 

When, afterwards, Wolsey says— 

44 It ahall be, therefore, beotleM 
ZJpt looger you deal re the court. 

He also changes “desire” to defer, 
which, manifestly, is more suited to the 
place— 

44 That longer yon defer the court." 

In Romeo and Juliet , the line of 
Juliet, “That runaways’ eyes may 
wmk,” &c., is altered to. That enemies’ 
eyes may wink. Further on, “ The 
pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow,” is much 
improved by the omission of one letter, 
and becomes “ Cynthia’s bow.*' 

.In Julius Casar, act L scene i., the 
following lines have hitherto been 
printed tHus— . 

w When could they uj tUl now, that talk'd ef Bona, 
That ber wide walk* eaoorepaac'd but one mb," 

In the last line we aro told to read walls 
for walha Wo could name more than 
one actor of repute who, in the part of 
Cassius, has substituted walls, under a 




conviction that it was the better word. 
In the quarrel-scene, whe*Brutus says, 
" I shall be glad to learn of noble men," 
noble is struck out, and abler inserted 
in the place. The improvement will 
scarcely be disputed. 

There are twenty-seven very impor¬ 
tant corrections in Macbeth* The fol 
lowing undoubtedly prove themselves 
When Lady Macbeth says— 

“ Nor hecven pt«p throughtbablanket of thedark, 
To cry Hold, hold l" 

We find this alteration— 

“Nor heavin peep throcgh the blank™si of the 
dcrt," Ac. 

And, afterwards, for 

•• Whet beut vu t there. 

That nMde you breoh tht< cstorpr !ae to me V* 

We find the mere change of the letter 
o for e elicits the true meaning of the 
poet, which has hitherto been obsoure, 

“ What boast wti’t thfro. 

That mede you break thla enterprise to me P’ 

"If trembling I inhabit/' in the speech 
, of Macbeth to the Ghost of Banquo, 
is changed to,If trembling I exhibit .” 
In act v. sceno 14, Macbeth's^ soli¬ 
loquy is thus printed 

Thlt pueh 

Will cheer mo eve*. or d I Meat mo bow, 

A I hare liv’d long enough i my way of life 
W I* lUl'a Into tho Mar, the yellow leof/ 8cc. 

The old corrector reads the passage, 

* This puih 

Will chair me ever, or dlcaeat me now. 

1 hare liv’d long enough i my May of lift 
I, fall'n Into the war, the yellow leaf,” 

confirming, in the first instance, the 
suggestion of Bishop Percy, and in the 
latter that of Dr. Johnson, which car¬ 
ries out the metaphor with elegance 
and analogy. 

** Clean* tho stuff'd boeom of that perilous staff," 

is altered to 

Cleanse tho stuff'd bosom of that perilous grisf.'* 

In Samlet, a line in the King's so¬ 
liloquy, 

“ And oft 'tb seen the wicked prise Itself 
' Buys out the law," 

becomes. 

And oft tie seen the wloked purs* itself 
Boys oat the law." 

«And wbat judgment would step 
, from this to this? " is feebly compared 
with the newly-discovered correction, 
•• And what judgment would stoop 
from this to this." 

The four lines, beginning “ Imperial 
Casardead and turned to day," are 
marked as a quotation* but from what 
author it is impossible to guess* 
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In King Lear, act ii. bc. 4, where 
the old King says, 

* To be a ©otnmde with the wolf and owl. 
Necessity's sharp pinch l" 

The corrector reads, • 

To be • comrade with the wolf, and kossl ‘ 
Neces^ty’s sharp pinch.” • 

In Edgar’s speech, act iv. sc. 1, 
the common reading has been> 

“ Yet better thus, and known to be contemn'd, 

Than stlU contemn’d and flatter'd." 

It now appears that it should be, 

" Per, better lima tptimotm to bc contemn’d. 

Than still contemn'd and flstUt’d” 

In Othello , act i. sc. 1, whero 
Iago wishes Roderigo to awake and 
alarm Brabantio, 

“ Do, with like timorous aocent and dire yell," 

is corrected to 

“Do, with like clamorous accent and dir# yell.” 

No one will doubt that “clamorous" 
is tho preferable word. 

In act ii. sc. 3, for, 

** And passion having my beet judgment collled," 

we find, 

“ And pmsIob having my beet judgment quaUod." 

Anthony and Cleopatra oontains 
one of tho most striking emen¬ 
dations in the whole volume. In act 
i. sc. 2, we find, 

“ The present pleas ore 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itMlf. , 

Such has always been tho text, 
which has occasioned many surmises. 
None of them approach the change 
offered by the old annotator— 

** The present pleasure. 

By rtpetition souring, docs become 
The oppoalte of ItMl/." 

We could go on multiplying ex¬ 
tracts, but enough are given to direct 
attention. We neither wish to in¬ 
fringe copyright, nor weary our read¬ 
ers. On emendations of a secondary 
class, which are not so self-evident, it 
is needless to dwell. We are by no 
means convinced that-. 

“ Pick’d from Uu lacy finger of a mx/fr-njald," 

in Mercutio's u Queen Mab '* speech, 
is either necessary or an improvement 
on the line, as it has hitherto stood— 

“ Prick'd from the luy finger of a ■uid.” 

Neither are we disposed to give up Dog- 
berry's “ losses," and substitute leases % 
as we are now required to do. “ A ribh 
fellow enough, go to; and a fellow that 
hath had leases.? To have been the 
owner of leases, as Mr. Collier observes 
might very well prove that Dogbeity 
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vrtfl "a rich fellowenough.” Granted; 
but he meant that his “losses” in¬ 
creased his importance, not that they 
testified to his riches, beyond this, that 
ho had wealth onough to sustain losses 
without injury to his credit or station. 
The phrase has been quoted repea ted- 

S r , and is become almost familiar. Dr. 

obnson says the reason why men are 
given to talk complacently of their mis¬ 
haps is, that they find something in 
the reminiscence not utterly disagree¬ 
able. Mr. Collier takes great care to 
point out wherever a proposed emenda¬ 
tion in his old folio has been previously 
suggested, by the erudite researches of 
Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Hanmer, 
rwhitt, Steevens, Monk Mason, or 
alone. This is just and graceful; 
while it verifies many elaborate and 
deeply studied conjectures. Wo are 
soriy that he has passed over Zacba- 
riali Jackson, a worthy old commenta¬ 
tor, who deserved notice for some in¬ 
genious discoveries, which are now con- 
rmed, although his volume, entitled 
Sbakspeare’s Genius Justified/ is 
well sprinkled with the average quan¬ 
tum of absurdities. Wo cannot sup¬ 
pose the omission to be intentional, as 
Mr. Collier says, in a note to bis pre¬ 
face, that If he has so erred, it has 
arisen from his ignorance of the fact, or 
from pure Inadvertence- Here arc five 
instances. 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Falstaff says of Mrs. Ford —“ She dis¬ 
courses, she carves, she gives the leer 
of invitation." Carves, in the old folio, 
is corrected to craves. In Twelfth 
Night, Olivia says to Malvolio— 

*' J« wu the 

Fink told roe that thou wait mad i then cam'at in 
waning,*’ Ao. 

if Then •’ is altered to thou . In Mea¬ 
sure for Measure, act i. sc. 4, in the 
speech of Claudio relative to his 
rying Juliet-— 
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** Onljr for propagation of a dowar, 


«» 


is corrected to— 

“ Only for procuration of a dover." 

In AW* Well that End* WeU t actii. 
sc. I, the lipe-r- 

“ That bMpitni and prim* «a happy call," 

has a slight alteration, which much im¬ 
proves the sense— 

'* Tbal h«pptncM *i prta* can happy oaH H 

Happiness in prime, meaning youthful 
happiness ; as prime is explained by 
Dr. Johnson. 




In the Winter'* Tale, act iv. eo. 3, 
Pcrdita reoqgks lo Flonsel— 

" Bat that our feavta 
Tn crerj mew bate folly, and the food en 
DlgtW H Wlih » custom, 1 shoo Id Uuih 
To you to attired, evora, I thlok. 

To show myaelf a glata." 

“ Sworn " here is unintelligible, Tho 
old corrector alters the yard to to 


“ I ihonld blotfv 

To am you ao atHrod i « itvrn, 1 tUlnk, 

To show mjMlt a glaan" 

The words have nearly the same 
sound, which readily accounts for the 
error, if tho copyist wrote by ear. 

These emendations are all proposed 
in Zachariah Jackson's volume, pub¬ 
lished in 1810. We cannot find them 
anywhere else, except in Mr. Collier's 
old folio, by which they are confirmed. 
As far as Juckson is concerned, they are 
as original as they are judicious. Let 
fair dealing therefore be rendered where 
it is due. Jackson was one of the first 
who maintained that many obscurities 
in Shakspeare arose from misprints or 
typographical carelessness. He sought A 
not to find recondite meanings where 
there were none, but to supply simple 
words, which contained a meaning, 
lie had hit the right trail, but he wan¬ 
dered again, and lost it in tangled 
mazes. The high-sounding, not to sa^ 
arrogant, title ot his book, gave um¬ 
brage to the learned critics of acknow¬ 
ledged place, as savouring too much 
of tho •• fumum ex fulcore." They 
had soaroely recovered from Becket’s 
•* Shakspeare’s himself iqjainP aud 
hesitated to admit into their ranks an 
unknown candidate, not duly qualified. 
Men swelling with collegiate honours 
are jealous of intruders on what they 
consider their own sacred preserves. 
They view them as unlicensed poachers, 
and regard them with the same con¬ 
temptuous feelings which regular sol- 
iers extend to marauding Croats, Pfn- 
dours, Cossacks, or Guerillas. Jack- 
son had no scholastic pretensions- He 
neither wrote himself down an LL.D. 
nor an A.S.8. He was as insignificant 
as Piron-—nothing, not even an acade¬ 
mician. But he happened to be a 
printer, had been a compositor, and 
was deeply skilled in the mysteries of 
upper and lower letter-cases. During 
a captivity of eleven years in a French 
prison at Verdun, some good Samari¬ 
tan lent him a Shakspeare to beguile 
the heavy hours. He conned over 
tho pwges again and again, his 
mind continually reverting tq his trade. 



had found out to 

all the disputed passages. He ran into 
extremes, as all enthusiasts do, when 
they get astride on a theory ; but he 
was treated ill, laughed at, and neglect¬ 
ed, because he made mistakes. 

Mr. Collier’s publication has been 
warmly welcomed, and cannot fail to 
be considered a great Shakspearean 
movement in the true direction. It 
will form henceforth an inseparable 
pendant to the received editions, and 
must undoubtedly take the lead ovey 
every other compilation of “ Notes and 
Emendations.** It is not going too 
ihr to pronounce, that in intrinsic value, 

• it is fairly ** worth all the rest.” Shak- 
speare stands now, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, two hundred and 
forty-seven years alter his death, on a 
higher pinnacle than ever. He went 
down for a time, under the influence of 
exotic importations and corrupted 
taste; but he has sprung up again with 
the elastic rebouud of undying genius. 
Power, patronage, rank, wealth, and 
fashion, may confer on slender merit 
temporary fame, but they oannot waft 
H into the haven of immortality. The 
poems of Nero, though lord of “ the 
majestic world,” perished with him. 
^'bosc of Homer, an indigent itinerant 
bard, are tmuspUnted into every po¬ 
lished language, and will live as long as 
ideas are by language communicated. 
The copious works of the British So¬ 
lomon, who '* trowed himself to be 
the oldest and the wisest king in Chris¬ 
tendom,” lie worm-eaten and neglected 
on the shelves of a few unvisitea libra¬ 
ries. Many a time have the profan© 
vulgar, ignorantly-flaaitious, kindled 
their tobacco pipes with the very pages 
in which he fulminated against the use 
of the noxious weed, both as a man 
and a Christian. The heavy lucubra¬ 
tions of Frederick the Great are seldom 
opened. ButShakspeare, without birth, 
or station, or temporal grandeur, is in 
every hand, in every mouth, and im¬ 
pressed on every heart which feels and 
owns the kindred sympathy of nature. 
The fame acquired by literary talent, 
and above all, by sublime poetry, is 
not only excellent in itself but the* 


only means of preasrvhue ^every other 
species of-fixeeflenee. Tie Pyramids 
of Memphis, and some almost equally 
stupendous edifices in India, exist after 
a vast succession of years. Nothing 
hut an internal convulsion of the globe 
appears likely to overthrow such iov- 
mense piles. Yet they have not trans¬ 
mitted to posterity the names of those 
monarchs, through whose vanity, su¬ 
perstition, or munificence, they were 
erected. The finest designs of anciont 
art are almost totally lost. The ex¬ 
quisite performances of the statuary 
and the painter are mouldered into 
dust; but Praxiteles and Zeuxis will 
always live to fame, for tbo pencil of 
literature paints to distant ages, and 
its colours fade not amidst the revolu¬ 
tions of time. Without the bard or the 
historian, the monarch bifilds, and the 
artist designs in vain. •* Dark,” says 
Ossian, 4 * are the deeds of other times 
before the light of the song arose.” 
And Horace to the same purport, re- 


“ Vi*Are forte ante Agamemnona, 

Multi ; t«d (Won U)*orj»u*UUt*, 
Ifrfentur, 1gno4lqi»« long*. 

Nocte i cerunt quit rate aacro.’* 

Od. Is. 4. lib. 6,4. 

HeroeB existed before the Trojan 
war, but no divine bard recorded their 
fame, and their deeds aro concealed in 
night. We close our paper with a 
short extract from the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view of July, 1808, in which the re¬ 
marks on general emendation are wor¬ 
thy of remembrance:— • 

“ The real admirers of Sbakspeare, we be¬ 
lieve, care very little about his commentator*; 
yet if we wish to understand eveiy word of an 
author who wrote more than two hundred 
years ago, we must accept of the services of 
the antiquary and the verbal critic ; but these 
helps become hindrances, and nuisances In¬ 
deed of the first magnitude, when they swell 
to six times the bulk of tl>6 original anther, 
and engage us, at every tenth lb». IP ty* 
paltry polemics of purblind annotators and 
grovelling transcribers of black letter. Out 
of twenty-one volumes, the most extended 
and voluminous edition, two-thirds at Is&st 
are made up of long quotations, not always 
relevant to the subject; tedious dissertations 
on obsolete customs, and solemn, and some¬ 
times very uncivil controversies On rival 
readings, or questions of punctuation.” 

J. W. C, - 
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TOM CLUOOXXa's TWO AUTTPATHXW. 
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The moat sheepish, nervous, timid 
little man I ever knew in my whale life 
was Tom Cluggins. Ho had very few 



schoolboy, 
gall as a pigeon, and (if the truth must 
be told) aboat as much courage as a 
tom-tit. He liked everybody who was 
at all likeable; and was, indeed, in re¬ 
turn, very popular with the entire 
neighbourhood. And yet, Cluggins had 
two : terrible antipathies, that, when¬ 
ever they were called into action, chang¬ 
ed his whole nature, and inspired his 
soft, good, loving little heart with fear, 
and hate, and horror, that for the time 
made quite a respectable, formidable 
sort of fellow of him. These two an¬ 
tipathies were not the natural growth 
or that heart, but were introduced 
there, and planted and nourished by 
circumstances which arose shortly after 
his birth, and over which, as it may 
be supposed, he had no control. To 
come to the point, his two antipathies 
were widows and attorneys. I put the 
widows first, chiefly in compliment to 
the sex, for it is hard to say which 
he disliked most, upon the whole 
—for while be hated widows more than 
attorneys, he certainly feared attorneys 
more than widows; and his horror of 
both was pretty equal. 

It was in this wise that he acquired 
his prejudices. Old Doctor Cluggins, 
Tom’s father, lost his wife shortly after 
she had given birth to her last child, 
and when Tom was about ten years of 
age. The old man (not that he was 
so old either, but he was older than his 
son Tom; and so people began to call 
him, old Tom Cluggins, because they 
began to call his son young Tom Clug- 

£ ‘na. Fathers, by the way, are great 
ols to call a son by their own name, 
for it is sure to make them, in this 
Wav, old before their time)—well, the 
old man, after a short time, married 
again—why, I donotkhow, except that 
he was very happy in bis first wife, 
and therefore thought that he might 
do as well insecond Venture. The 
stepmother he brought Over his three 
children was a widow—five-and-forty, 
or thereabout*—a buxom, stirring sort 


of a woman, whose deftmet husband 
had left her the sole dominion of all 
his earthly possessions—that is to say, 
a plantation in one of the West India 
Islands, and a boy of about the same 
age as Tom, or a little younger, their 
joint offspring. Whether the revenues 
of the plantation had anything to do 
in inflaming old Clnggins’s heart, I will 
not say (West India preserves are cer¬ 
tainly very hot, and the widow had a 
capital stock of them), but sure I am 
that the widow’s son did not increase 
tbe attraction, for he was a big, lub¬ 
berly, ill-conditioned, cantankerous, 
troublesome cub, that if thrown into 
the scales with Venus herself would 
Lave made her a dear bargain. 

However, a year bad scarce elapsed 
before the Widow Gopple was at the 
head of the doctor’s establishment, as 
Mrs. Cluggins the second. Tom was 
old enough to feel the change sensibly. 
He remembered the gentle, affection¬ 
ate mother, who loved nim all the more 
tenderly that he had so much of hej, 
own nature about him ; and the poor, 
timid, sensitive boy wept in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way corners, where he 
could escape the hawk’s-eye of his 
stepdame, recalling to mind the blessed, 
happy days that were gone, and con¬ 
trasting them with the life which he 
was now doomed to lead. A dog’s life 
it was, for Bobby Gopple was eternally 
pitching into him, and bullving him, y 
and lorSingifcoverhim--in all of which 
he was abetted by his mother, who* 
scolded Tom if he complained to her, and 
boxed his ears if he complained to his 
father. It was little wonder, then, 
that Tom hated his stepmother ; and 
for her sake he contracted a hatred of 
all widows, whom he fancied to be a 
sort of monster, who went prowling 
about, with matrimonial designs 
against mankind in general. 

In a few years after the marriage 
came the terrible depression in West 
India property, which reduoed so 
many of the most affluent merchants to 
utter destitution. The widow’s plan¬ 
tation revenues sank down to zero, and, 
what was worn, the liabilities of tbe 
estate had to bo met in Che meantime. 
Under these circumstances, old Clug- 
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gins betook himself to a certain attor- 



way of composition 
creditors, disposal of consignments of 
sugar and coffee, calling in debts, and 
so forth, as might enable them to save 
something out of the wreck. Attorney 
Scroodgo went to work with a ven¬ 
geance, and the result was, that in due 
course of law, not only the plantation 
itself disappeared os utterly as if it 
had gone in a landslip, but' all the 
ready money that the doctor had put 
by for his children disappeared also. 
Old Cluggins struggled on for a time, 
but his heart was broken. He became 
careless in his profession, and lost his 

E fttients one after another, till at last 
e was left nobody to doctor but him¬ 
self. This he did with so little success, 
that upon a raw, cold winter’s morning, 
when Tom was about twenty, one 
years old, he found himself walking 
after a coffin in the capacity of chief 
mourner, watching in a state of stupi- 
fied grief the interment of his father, 
and returning, under the guidance of 
some kind friend, to his wretched 
home, with a bewildered impression on 
his mind that all his misfortunes were 
caused by a widow and an attorney. 

The friends of the family now came 
Torward in the hour of need. They 
contrived to scrape together the little 
remnant of property wnich was yet in¬ 
tact. The widow and the attorney 
combinated in a desperate attempt to 
possess themselves of the assets, in 
which they were vigorously opposed, 
and ultimately defeated, by the friends 
of the family. They then both retired 
from the scene of action—the attorney 
to his office; the widow, accompanied 
by her son, to a distant part of the 
country, which had the honour of being 
the place of her nativity, But so much 
Tom's mind been agitated by 
the conflict with the lady and her law 
adviser, in which the poor fellow had 
to take a prominent part as adminis¬ 
trator of his father, that his antipathy 
to widows and attorneys was increased 
to an amount of intensity which seemed 
totally foreign to his, nature. The 
straitened fortunes o%Tom and his 
two sisters would hot permit them to* 
retain the house in whicB th^y had 
been born j accordingly, the interest 
in it was sold, and a very small ten©-. 
ment in the same street, but oa the op¬ 
posite side pf it# was ta ken, in which 


Tom forthwith set up as a doctor (for 
his father had brought him up to his 
own profession), committing the do¬ 
mestic management to his elder sister, 
the younger girl having been adopted 
by a maiden aunt. 

Up to the time I speak of, there 
never had been more than one doctor 
in tim town of Alton-Ie-Moors. (Now 
it can boast of a gin palace and two 
doctors, but that’s neither here nor 
ther.) You may, therefore, imagine 
that such a worthy fellow as Tom 
Clugzins had a fair chance of getting 
on. Everybody felt for him, and was 
ready to give him a lift in the way of 
bia business—(I mean when they were 
sick, for I won’t take upon me to say 
that any one, when in health, took a 
pill or a black draught just to put a 

C enny in Tom’s pocket)—and though 
is father’s professional mantle, which 
was considered to have descended on 
his shoulders, was very much damaged 
during the latter years of tho.old man, 
still it was a mantle, and that was 
something after all, and Tom put it on 
reverently and hopefully, and ho 
brushed it up delicately, and patched 
it carefully, and contrived by degrees 
to make it look quite respectable, un¬ 
til ho was able to lay it aside for a Dew 
one; by which metaphorical observa¬ 
tion I mean to convey that the old 
doctor’s reputation was worth some¬ 
thing to Tom j and his own diligence, 
and, I believe, skill (though I can only 
speak of that on hearsay, as I never 
had a cast of his office), before very 
long supplied him with a reputation of 
his own. Indeed it was a pleasant 

B right, after the first year of his strug- 
e, to see Tom in a tolerably decent 
ack coat and a white ckoak, both 
scrupulously clean, walking up the 
main-street to visit Ellwand, the mer¬ 
cer's, old mother—(she was a good an¬ 
nuity of -£12 a-year to Tom, for she 
had halfa-dozen chronic disorders, 
which fortunately he was unable to 
cure to the day of her death, though 
be visited her weekly, and kept her ■ 
alive a good many years, too)—or 
slipping up of an evening when the 
shop was shut, to the rectory# to take 
a glass of wine with Parson Gloat, and 
prescribo for his gout. But I think 
f twa$ in his shop that Tom shone espe¬ 
cially. Ton my word it waa a grand * 
spectacle to see him, of a fine summer's . 
day, when the rim shone.on th^wfa- , 
dow where the big globular bottfe*. 
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filled with coloured waters, Stood, and 
the rays, passing through them, flung 
around him a halo of all sorts of varie¬ 
gated lights, thAt made him look like 
a glorified Saint Galen, atipt (town from 
an hospital window, as he thumped 
away with bis pestle, with a galaxy of 
shining gallipots on the shelves about 
him, and ranges of gold - lettered 
drawers forming a gorgeous back¬ 
ground to his figure, 

One day Tom was thus occupied in 
bis shop compounding some grand 
specific for old Mother Ellwand, with 
a great tnany drugs In it (there always 
arc, I suppose, a great many com¬ 
pounds in a recipe, when the man 
that writes the prescription compounds 
it also), and as no thumped and thump¬ 
ed, he looked ever and anon through 
a space in the window, loft between two 
glooular bottles, which brought the 
old house where his father lived on the 
opposite side of the street iust within 
the fango of his vision, dorachow it 
had grown quite irtlb a habit of late 
with Tom to look at the old house, 
and I don't think he could mind his 
business if he did not look at it-—(th(M© 
hnbits are very odd sometimes: I 
once knew an old woman that could 
never pray in church without fixing 
her eyes on the figure Of Sntan in 
the last judgment, which was painted 
in the chancel-window)—and tho reason 
why Tom took to looking so much at 
the old house was thisAbout six 
months before this time a strange 
fatnily (I don’t mean that there was 
anything eccentric or mysterious about 
theft, but that they were strtngeig, 
unknown in that part of the world) 
took up their abode in the old house. 
This fatnily consisted of four persons. 
A plump little lady of that time of life 
wheif, if a frotttaa Is unmarried, she is 
disposed to consider herself young 
ebttugh; but if she have a husband he 
is disposed to pronounce her old 
enough. She had the complexion of a 
brunette, infclhdhg to olive, Her hair 
still bladk (by the way* those dyes 
are all hutiibug: a friend of mine 
had bis hair tamed & brilliant purple 
bt them, and ha was obliged to get 
hi i head and Whiskers shaved as bare 
as the palm of ray hand), hfid bar eye 
was still bright. A keen* sharp, pierc¬ 
ing eye it wa* that seemed always to 
have a lookdn t for thetnain chance, and, 
to giro her hot due, she was a ladylike 
pttm enough in appearance and de¬ 


meanour/ though She looked as if she 
bad a little of the screw about her, 
and would see a bad shilling through a 
leather parse. Well, there was next, 
a young giri not much over seventeen, 
I should say (indeed she might not bo 
that all out 5 *tis impossible to (eU 
some girls' ages, no matter how closely 
you look at them). Sbo bad a took of 
the other, though *twould be bard to 
sAy where the resemblance lay, for 
she had a soft, sleepy, sentimental 
blue eye, light brown hair, and a face 
so pallid and colourless, that except 
from momentary excitement, you 
never saw a bit of red in it. The 
other two individuals were a maid¬ 
servant of all work, and a man of 
multiplex duties dbing all the indoor 
business as butler, besides driving the 
one-horse chaise, and caring the one 
horse that drew it. 

As I said boforc, there was no mys¬ 
tery at all about the new comers. 
They came from tho neighbourhood of 
Manchester, as the maid of all-work 
told Mrs. Blink, the post-mistress, 
when sbo Was posting a letter to some 
of her mistress’s relatives in that town. 
The name of the«elder lady was 
Thomyftsh, and that of the younzer 
was the same, because she was her 
daughter, bat the Servants always 
called her Miss IV ar (by the way, tho 
name didn't suit bor over well; indeed 
I have remarked that Christian names, 
especially those of women, Are often 
vary inappropriate). If it is a hard 
matter, as I already observed, to say 
when a maiden lady ceases to be young; 
or a married one ligins to be old, 'tis 
tho very d —1 to fix that delicate pci iod 
of life in one who is neither maid nor 
wife. A widow, sir, a widow, it 
neither fish nor flesh* old nor young, as 
dno counts »*e:m other |x»ple. If a 
grey lock sttapr from under bor cap, or 
her pmfce toms awry, the is dura to 
mete tome observation about all that 
she went through upon a certain 
mebratfholy occasion, and how shock¬ 
ingly distress of mind otakefc the hair 
turn grey and fall out* and then she yrill 
introduce some incident which she tells 
you bap ported w just five years ago,, 
when she trsa^six-aiuktwenty.” 

Well* then, you will excuse me for 
not haaerdfeg a guess at the Widow 
Tborflyfiah's age, farther than this, that 
she bad attained the years of discre¬ 
tion \ or, fef not descrfbittg it with more 
accuracy than Mrs. Blink did to one 



of her tea-table cronies, by the vagtie 
phrase of beihg “ no chicken.” But 
whatever doubt there might be about 
the Widow Thornyfish’s age, there 
was one thing that admitted of no 
doubt at all—the widow was in easy 
circumstances, and no mistake. Site 
bought whatever she wanted, and paid 
ready money down for it (by the way, 
that's a habit some people can never 
acquire—they spend too much, I 
suppose, at first, and so never get a 
fhir start of the world, but go on " pull¬ 
ing the devil by the tail," as the saying 
is, to the end of the chapter). She 
furnished her house respectably; was 
a good customer to the grocer, and 
looked in pretty often at Ellwand's; 
and, upon the whole, the family had 
the appoarance of being decidedly 
comfortable. All this Tom Cluggins 
saw, as ho noticed, from day to day, 
something good go into tlio house: a 
hamper from the grocer’s, or a trav of 
some appetising pastry, smoking hot, 
from the confectioner's; or a delicate 
fowl, or n quarter of lamb, or a sweet¬ 
bread, till his mouth well nich watered, 
as the saying is, and he could not help 
fancying that it might be A very nice 
thing to make one of the family party 
in tho dining-room, if it were not for 
that horrible drawback—the widow. 

As it turned out, it was not long till 
Torn had an opportunity of seeing how 
far the reality within doors accorded 
with tho pictures which his fancy drew 
while he thumped his pestle. Upon 
the day to which I alluded just now, 
Tom was thumping with his pestle and 
gaeing with hig eyes, as I told you, 
when he saw the door of the Widow 
Thorny fish's house open, and the mnid- 
of-all-work run hurriedly out, without 
her bonnet. . lorn watched her as she 
cros&ed the street, and calne—ay, sir, 
where do you think she came ?—■ 
straight into Totn’s shop, and bolt up 
t0fhe counter before he hid time to 
hies* himSelf. . , « • 

"Doctor Gliiggin*, sir," said the 
woman, .in a precious flurry—“oh, 
please sir, step Across — missus sent 
me for you in all btjste.*' 

"Yes, yes, lUmv,” said Tom, 
almost as much flurried as the inaid-af- 
all-work; for he felt a vague, childish 
sort of fear, now thAt his expectations 
of seeifii the inride economy of the 
Widow Thorny fish were about to be 
realised- M Just wait a tnomeht^ till I 
call Plaggs” (that Wla thi Utile chap 


that be hired to .watch the shop and 
carry the medicines to his patients). 
“ Whafs wrong, my good girl ?” asked 
Tom, as he stepped outside the counter, 
and proceeded with her. 

w Oh, please sir, we don’t know 5 but 
missus hopes you will—she r * very- 
bad/' 

" Mrs. Thornyfish ?" 

"Lor! no. Miss Rosar.*' 

"No?" says Tom. 

41 Ees, sure," say* the maid. She's 
a been and gone hof in 'isterics all on 
a sudden, and we can’t no way's bring 
her about; first we tried 'artshorn to 
her nose, and then we tried *ot happli- 
cations 1 and then we tried cold une— 
but 'tw&s all the same think. So, says 
missus, ‘Step aevoss for the doctor, 
maybe he’ll know summat as will bring 
her round.'" 

By this time Tom and the maid of- 
all-work had fairly crossed the street, 
and in bolted the girl (the hall-door 
had been left ajar—bad practice that) 
and Tom after her. It was with a 
strange feeling, half of sadness and 
half of curiosity, that Tom looked 
around him—there, behind the door, 
was the rack uj>on which hil father 
used to hang op his hat and great ooat, 
and the clock, at the foot of the stair¬ 
case, just as of old; only that it bad 
a marvellously clean face, and went 
about its work with a cheery click, as 
if the Widow Thornyfish had got a 
clock-doctor to overlook its intestines 
an operation which had been sadly ne¬ 
glected by its former owner. 

At the stalrfoot Tom’s eye took ft 
hurried, furtive glance through the glass 
door of a little pantry, or larder, but it 
was sufficient to show how much it was 
changed rinoe his day. There, were 
on the shelves rows of white, fat, 
shining little erodes, doubtless filled 
with jams, and jellies, and marmalade, 
and all Sorts of good tiling* in the way 
of preserves. A noble-looking tbrkey, 
deplumed and undressed in every sense 
of the word, lav sprawling on its back 
upon the shell beneath, pinned wing 
and teg like a felon; and beside itj laid 
upon A capAciOas dish; and surmounted 
by a dome of *witfe-Work to protect 1% 
from the rakish flies that went singing; 
and gadding about it, like yboug, 
•pHngaids about the grating of a con¬ 
vent, reposed, in the odour of cook¬ 
er?, a delicate breast of veal, Pobr 
filuggibs, in spite of himself# rii 
gently-.A* he tltought 4>f thfc 
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bones and make-shifts, the dry crust* 
and sorry fare that garrisoned this 
little chamber under the administra¬ 
tion of his stcpdamc. Well, I can't 
stop to tell you all the changes Tom 
noted, for if I did, I should never get 
him up to the Widow Thorny fish's 
drawing-room. Up Tom went, how¬ 
ever, following close on the heels of 
the maid-of-all-work, up the neatly- 
carpetted stair-casc, past the window, 
now filled with fragrant and bright 
geraniums, and into the room. He 
had no sooner opened the door than 
the widow sprang towards him with 
an eagerness that made him start back. 
But the widow did not notice his 
alarm, for she knew nothing in the 
world about bis antipathies—how could 
she? So she said to Tom, with as 
much freedom as sho would have used 
towards an old nursetender— 

“I'm so clad you’re come, Doctor 
Cluggins. This poor child is very ill, 
I'm afraid.*' 

The widow preceded the little doctor 
to the sofa, wnero poor “Min Rosar” 
lay pale as death, languid, and quite 
exhausted. Her eyes were closed, but 
tho tears now and then swelled out 
from under the lids, and rolled upon 
her wan cheeks; and a fluttering sob 
occasionally broke from her, making 
her lips quiver—the last struggles of 
the violent emotion which it was plain 
had shaken the young girl’s heart. 

Tom’s heart was as tender as a 
chicken’s, so he leaned gently over the 
girl and felt her pulse, which was low 
and fluttering, and he chafed her tem- 

E les with some nostrum or other, which 
ebrought in a little phial, and in a short 
time she opened her eyes with a deep, 
long sigh, and then wept silently and 



though 

must be smashed'outright when he 
takes to crying); then he ordered her 
to be put to -bed, and prescribed a 
composing draught, which he went 
away to compound without delay, pro¬ 
mising to see her again in the evening. 
The widow saw him to the door, and 
pressed his hand kindly (by the way, 
when he got back to his shop, be found 
there was a half sovereign in it), and 
hoped be would not fail to come at the 
appointed time. In the evening Tom 
was punctual in returning to ms pa¬ 
tient, whom be found rooked for a 
pretty smart fever, and after he had 


given a thousand direction* to the 
maid-of-all-work, who was to sit up 
with the young lady through the night, 
he was slipping away quietly home, 
when the widow begged him to wait 
and tako a cup of tea. Cluggins 
didn’t know how to refuse, although 
he had some fears about trusting him¬ 
self alone with a widow, so he turned 
in to the drawing-room with her. 
’Tvras wonderfully changed since last 
he passed an evening in it. The cur¬ 
tains were drawn cosily across the 
windows, there was a cheerful fire in 
the grate, and an urn was singing on 
the table, with a bubbling, steamy 
song, that set tho lid dancing up and 
down. The widow was monstrously 
polite to Tom, called him “Doctor” 
every moment, and thanked him for 
his attention to “ her little Rosa." By 
degrees ho felt himself quite easy, ana 
wonderfully littlo frightened, taking 
everything into consideration. Indeed 
he was never so much surprised in his 
life as when, on looking at his watch, ho 
found that he hud been a full hour and 
a-half chatting tete-b-tete with a lady 
who had buried her husband. He 
took his leave at length, and, in 60 
doing, absolutely detected himself giv¬ 
ing tne widow a very friendly shake of 
the hand. For many days Tom vi¬ 
sited his fair patient, who, in duo time 
(a good doctor is never in too great a 
hurry), came round under his treat¬ 
ment, and was at length able to come 
down in the evening. Cluggins be¬ 
came extremely interested in his young 
patient, and indeed it was not to be 
wondered at, for I have often heard 
him say that she was a very nice, gen¬ 
tle young person, and never refused to 
take his doctor’s stuff to any amount. 
Well, by degrees Tom began to think 
that so tractable a patient would make 
a very comfortable, bidable wife; and 
he felt the idea growing stronger and 
stronger upon him the more he Was 
in her company. He was now on quite 
an intimate footing with the family; 
came more as a friend than as a doctor 
(be refused to take any more fees), and 
now and then spent an evening with 
the mother ana daughter. 1 don't 
know whether I told you that he was a 
good-looking fellow, but he really was 
so, and aU the house, including the 
man and maid-of-all-work, grew quite 
fond of him, Miss Rosa whb appa¬ 
rently a melancholy, sentimental young 
lady, and this was just what’ Tom 
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liked of all tilings, for lie had a dash 
of sentiment himself; and insensibly, 
hut quite naturally, he fell into :i lmbit 
of talking in a very pretty romantic 
way about the affections and all that 
sort of thing, yet in such a guarded 
manner, that it woukl not be very easy 
to discover to whdm he addressed his 
observations, but his heart often flut¬ 
tered when he found some soft sen¬ 
timent, or even a passage of poetry 
(he had an old volume of the “ Elegant 
Extracts'* that ho used to read con¬ 
tinually), gently responded to by u sigh 
from pretty Miss Rosa. 

One evening after Tom hail sat later 
than usual, lapped in an elysium of 
sweet thoughts, having actually detect¬ 
ed a tear in the girl's eye at a passage 
of poetry which he quoted with signi¬ 
ficant tenderness, about the joys of 
wedded love or something of that sort, 
ho sought his lonely bed-chamber, not 
knowing exactly whether lu* had cross¬ 
ed the street upon his head or his feet. 
As lie undressed himself, and laydown 
in his bed, very pleasant visions took 
possession ofhis noddle. He was now 
getting on swimmingly in the doctor¬ 
ing line. People stjeuied almost to get 
sick for the puqiose of throwing busi¬ 
ness into him; and he had just ven¬ 
tured to buy a cab, nearly as good as 
new (it belonged to a doctor in a 
neighbouring town, who had smashed 
and gone to the bail), and turned out 
quite creditably in it, when he went to 
visit any of his patients in the country. 
80 he thought, and I think naturally 
enough, that lit? might now venture to 
look out for a wife, more especially as 
his sister, who had kept house for him, 
had lately married, and gone off to 
live with her husband (a very proper 
thing to do, when a husband has got a 
house to take his wife to, but not 
otherwise). Then the image of pretty 
little Rosa slipped into his mind's eye, 
and ho thought what a pleasant thing 
it would be to shift his quarters once 
again into the old home of his child¬ 
hood, with Rosa as his wife, and such 
a clever, thrifty, managing woman for 
a mother-in-law as the Widow Thorny- 
fish— somehow he didn’t feel much 
horror at the notion of having a widow 
filling that relationship, foritVusno 
fault of Rosa's tlmt Alderman Thorny- 
fish left her mother when lie went to 
his grave. Tom turned all these agree¬ 
able thoughts in his mind, as be turned 
from side to side in his bed, and he 
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looked at the thing first, one way, and 
then another, and no matter how he 
looked at it, he liked it uncommonly ; 
and so ho fell asleep, having almost 
screwed up his courage to pop the 
question llm very next day; and, in 
the meantime, he spent the remainder 
of the night most agreeably dreaming 
of Rosa, and a thousand pleasant ideas 
connected with her. For all that, he 
didn’t pop the question next day, tor 
hedidn t feel himself jitbt so courageous 
in the day light; hut he went on a lit¬ 
tle longer in the old way, playing his 
game with the same cautious generali ty, 
and, ns he fancied, making his position 
surer at every visit. 

I don’t know how long Tom Clug- 
gins might have gone on shilly-shally¬ 
ing in this fashion—tor, as l told you, 
he was not a fellow thut had very 
much pluck in him—had not an event 
taken place that, by exciting his fears, 
quickened him to action. One fine 
evening, it might have been about a 
fortnight after lie first determined upon 
popping the question to Miss Rosa, 
lie was standing at the shop-door, as 
the ’buss from the railway Nation 
came up ibe street. The ’buss drove 
two or three times every day up the 
street, for that, matter; and, ns Tom 
told me himself, he never paid the 
slightest attention to it. Rut on this 
day, somehow, lie was attracted to it, 
as if by a secret impulse. There was a 
rakish, smart-looking young fellow sit¬ 
ting beside the driver, smoking a cigar, 
and looking up at the houses, as the 
'buss passed on. As bis eve fell 
upon Tom, lie leaned over to the driver 
and addressed some observations to 
bim, and then burst out laughing at the 
answer. Tom felt himself blushing to 
the roots of his hair, and Ids heart 
throbbed with some indefinable alarm, 
for be felt assured the rakish young 
fellow was laughing at bim, though 
why or wherefore Tom could no more 
divine than the man in the moon. 
Rut Tom’s alarm and confusion were 
complete, when he saw the 'buss 
pull up suddenly at the Widow Thor- 
nyfish’s house, and the rakish youn^ 
man step down, and knock with a self- 
assured loud knock at the Widow 
Thorny fish's door, ^l'he young man 
seemed quite at ease about bis recep¬ 
tion, for lie bad got out bis valise and 
black bag before the door was opened. 
The door was opened, before long, by 
the inaid-of-all-work ; and Tom saw 
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her eyes brightening up, and her face 
look qnilc joyful, when she saw the 
new emner, and then he went in wilh 
his baggage, and the door was shut 
after him, leaving the poor little doc¬ 
tor to his meditations. lie could not 
have been left to less agreeable com¬ 
panions. Who was this rakish young 
fellow ? What brought him to the 
Widow Thornyfish’a. Why was he so 
much at home as it would appear? 
Did he come to see the widow or Ilona ? 
Ah! that was the momentous question 
which he wished to have solved, yet 
knew not how to come to the solution. 
Over and over again poor Torn pro¬ 
posed all these several queries to his 
own mind, hut without coming to any 
satisfactory' conclusion ; and as ho 
tossed and turned in his bed at night, 
ho came to the firm resolution that he 
would no longer delay putting the 
final question, which would decide his 
late. 

The next morning, after he had 
breakfasted,Tom arranged himself with 
peculiar care; ami as he knew, by sa<l 
experience, that lie could not depend 
over long upon his courage, he told 
Pluggs to have a sharp eye to the shop ; 
took down his hat from ofl’an old bust 
of ^Escnlapius, cm which lie had got the 
habit of placing it, and prepared to 
sally forth to the Widow Thom)fish's, 
and decide his fate and that of the 
fair Rosa incontinently. 

Now it so hapj>cned, that just as he 
was stepping over the threshold, who 
shouht step out from the widow's but 
Miss llosa herself, and with her.—oh, 
agony and despair!—the very indivi¬ 
dual, rakish young fellow who had ex¬ 
cited all Tom's fears. Yes, there he. 
was, looking full of fan and spirits and 
with an air of confident familiarity, as 
if he were an accepted lover. He took 
the girl's arm lovingly under his own, 
and looked up into her face with a 
bright pleasant look, and said some¬ 
thing that made the pale, sorrowful 
features of the girl brighten up ; and 
in this manner they passed away up 
the street, before Tom could recover 
from his distress and amaze me at. Tom’s 
heart sank within him at this sight. 
II is jealous fancy at once set this young 
fellow down as Ute favoured suitor of 
Rosa; and yet, when lie thought of all 
the soft sweet things which lie had 
himself spoken to her, and the wav in 
which she bad received them liow 
often she had smiled kindly upon him. 


and even, aa he thought, returned the 
gentle pressure of his Land, when part¬ 
ing at evening, he could not help feel¬ 
ing, although he was one of the hum¬ 
blest of human beings, that the fair 
llosa had given him to understand his 
suit was not unacceptable; and he set 
her down as one of the most deceitful 
of women, if it were indeed the case 
that she hud another lover lying all 
this time perdue. 

At all events, whatever might be the 
real state of the case, the suspense which 
he now endured was less tolerable than 
even the certainty that his hones were 
all delusions; and, with a desperate 
effort, he set forward, to resolve all his 
doubts at once and for ever. For this 
iiur|>osc, as soon as the happy couple 
bad passed up the street, and turned 
off to the right, under the trees along 
the Mall leading to the country, Torn 
walked straight across to the widow’s 
door. " Perhaps,” said he to himself, 
44 it is all the better that 1 should first 
sound the mother on the subject, as, if 
1 find Rosa’s heart is already engaged, 
I shall be spared the pain of a rejection 
by her." 

Up Tom went to the drawing room, 
which he found empty: lmtthe sonant 
said that 44 Missus" would be upstairs 
immediately. The little doctor sat 
down on the sofa, and employed the 
interval in arranging his thoughts, and 
planning the mode in which he should 
open the subject, lie had not made 
up his mind upon this perplexing point, 
when in stept the widow. Tom rose to 
salute her. 

44 Ah! my dear Doctor Cluggins, 
how glad I am to see you. You never 
looked in upon us, even for a moment, 
nil yesterday, you naughty man—sit 
down, pray.” 

lorn tat down, and the widow sat 
down beside him quite close. The poor 
follow never felt so embarrassed in llie 
whole course of his life. It waa quite 
terrible, be afterwards assured mo in 
confidence, to find himself in such close 
quarters with a widow, considering his 
antipathy—though at this time it was 
very much abated—entirely by them¬ 
selves, and quite out of the reach of 
any assistance, in case he should want 
it. The widow saw his embarrassment, 
and determined at once to relieve him. 

44 Now, tell me why you didn’t come 
to tea last evening; Rosa and I missed 
you so much ?” 

44 Why," says Tom, 44 1 saw you had 
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a friend with you, and thought you 
might prefer not to have strangers.” 

“ Strangers! Doctor Cluggins,” said 
the widow, looking tenderly reproach¬ 
ful at Tom. “How can you call 
r ourself a stranger when you know we 
ook upon you us a valued friend.” 

Tom plucked up aonio courage at 
this kind speech. He folt ho would 
have the mother liis ally in his suit 
with the daughter, and Tom knew 
enough of the widow to feel convinced 
that would he half the battle. 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Thorny fish, you are 
very kind to say so; very kind, in¬ 
deed, very-” and there the poor 

fellow stuck as mute as n fish. 

“Oh, no!” says the widow. 

“ Yes, indeed, but you are," says 
Tom. 

“ Are what, dear doctor?” asked 
she, looking straight into his eyes till 
be dropl them down on the floor (l 
don't mean that his eyes literally fell 
out of his head, but lie looked down 
at the eurnet as if looking for an 
answer). 'Twas a critical moment. 
Tom felt that be should now, if possi¬ 
ble, secure the widow’s aid in his favour, 
but his natural timidity prevented him 
going straight forward to the point, so 
he. said— 

“ Why, you are a kind, good friend, 
who can understand one’s feelings and 
sympathise w r ith them, too.” 

“ Indeed, oh 1 indeed I can,’’ said 
the widow, sighing gently, and looking 
a little modest. 

“ Well, then,” continued Tom, after 
a moment's pause to collect his thoughts 
and arrange the mode in which he 
should open the attack, “ well, then, 
do you know, I feel very lonely for 
some time past, especially since my 
sister Winifred left Inc. She got mar¬ 
ried .»jot long since, uipf she tells me 
that matrimony i i so happy a state, 
my dear Mrs. Thorn)fish.” 

The widow sighed deeply—whether 
it was a tribnte to memory or to hope— 
to the happiness that was gone for 
over w'ith the aldenuan, or that was 
to come with Ids successor—God 
knows; I’m sure I don’t, nor did Tom 
either—but sigh she did, and that most 
touchingly, and then she remarked— 

“Oh, yes! a happy state, indeed, 
dear Doctor Cluggins, when hearts 
that are congenial are united. /, in- 
Joed, have good reason to say that 
matrimony is a blessed and a happy 
state.” 


“ You can’t think — no, you can't 
indeed,” resumed Tom, “ how solitary 
I fool myself in my bouse now ; and I 
feel it all the more since you came to 
live so near me.** 

“ How strange!” said the widow. 
“ Whv, I should hoj>e since you have 
known us you would have felt less 
solitary. Y'ou know how glad wo aro 
always to see you. Indeed, you arc as 
welcome in this house as if it was your 
own.' 1 

“Oh 1 it is so kind of you to say so,” 
cried Tom, in high delight. “ Do you 
know, I have often thought of late, 
particularly when after spending a 
charming evening here, l lay upon my 
solitary couch —-— ’ Here the widow 
bhi'died, and made u little timid, 
startled movement a** if she was afraid 
of Toni, poor fellow, which she wasn’t 
though, and needn’t to — ’(was 
cjuite the other way, for 'twas she 
irightened 'Pom when she started, for 
he fancied he had said something 
wrong, and it was a full minute before 
ho recovered his composure. At last 
lie got all straight again, and con¬ 
tinued— 

“ What I moan to say, my dear 
Mrs. Thorn)fish is, that. 1 have in such 
moments felt that it was cjuite ridicu¬ 
lous for tin? to keep a house all for my¬ 
self; and then I have gone on fancy¬ 
ing, in a sort of a sweet dream, how 
delightful I should feel if I were, once 
again dwelling in the dear old house 
where I was born. This very house, 
dear Mrs. Thorny fish!” * 

“La!’’ cried the widow, “how 
funny I And pi ay how did you jiropose 
to realise this dream, you dear roman¬ 
tic creature ?’’ 

“ How, alii can you ask mo such a 
question. 1 would realise it by invest¬ 
ing myself, could I dare hope to do so, 
with the proudest, the dearest title, 
dear Mrs. Thorny fish, the title of—of— 
husband to one of its fair inmates.” 

The widow' said not a word, but 
looked down most becomingly. Tom 
prepared now for the Ijim, decisive 
charge. He took the widow’s hand 
and said passionately, though the poor 
fellow trembled like an aspen leaf all 
the while— 

“Surely, surely, you cannot mis¬ 
take me? You cunnot have failed to 
notice how deeply my affections wero 
engaged ? Y'ou could not have mis¬ 
understood what drew me hither so 
often? Oh 1 no, you did not, and I 
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felt tliat your kindness encouraged 
my suit, and that you would con¬ 
sent to our becoming one happy 
family.” 

Toni ceased. lie had done wonders, 
and astonished himself. The widow, 
after a respectable delay, looked up 
kindly upon Tom, and said with a 
charming frnnkuess— 

“Well, then, dear Tom I I con¬ 
sent.” 

“ Bless you! bless you !’* ejaculated 
Tom, in a rapture, indeed he was so 
beside himself that he absolutely mum¬ 
bled a kiss upon the hand that lay all 
this time in his (there was a time that 
he would not believe it possible he 
could do sueh a thing ns kiss the hand 
of a widow, but now he looked upon 
her in the light of a mother, and lost 
all his antipathy). When his raptures 
had subsided, he proceeded to make 
his attack upon the citadel, now that 
lie lmd carried the outposts. In other 
words, feeling that lie was sure in 
the mother's concurrence, he wished 
to ascertain upon what footing he 
stood with the daughter. And here 
his constitutional timidity again im¬ 
peded him, so he went boating about 
the bush. 

“ Well, then, dear Mrs. Thomyiish, 
now that I am so happy as to have 
your consent towards realising my 
dreams, there seems but one thing more 
wanting to complete my felicity.” 

••What is that, Tom?” asked the 
widow. 

“Why, I should like to know how 
Rosa will feel disposed towards the ar¬ 
rangements. I assure you, I have 
not breathed a word to her on the sub¬ 
ject.” 

“ Of course you did not, Tom. It 
would indeed have been highly impro¬ 
per to have done so, till you had first 
spoken to me.” 

“That’s exactly what I thought. 
Still, I hope the matter will be agree¬ 
able to her. I have ventured to think 
that she is rather partial to me.” 

** For that matter, I think she is," 
sa'd the widow; “ but at all events 
Rosa is too dutiful a daughter not to 
acquiesce in any arrangements which 
1 approve of. Make yourself quite 
easy on that head.” 

“Ah! my dear Mrs. Tbornyfish, 
now indeed you make me the happiest 
of men. You then will open the mat¬ 
ter for me yourself to Rosa, and obtain 
her consent?” 


“ Pooh ! pooh I my dear Tom, I 
shall do no such thing. I don't see 
how her consent is of tho least impor¬ 
tance in the matter.’’ 

Tom stared at the widow with a be¬ 
wildered air, and slowly repeated her 
last words, as if he were not sure that 
lie hud rightly taken them in. 

“Her consent not of the least im¬ 
portance !” 

“ None in the world,” said the wi¬ 
dow. 41 What voice can she have in 
the matter ?” 

“ Bless me ! you ain’t serious, sure¬ 
ly !” cried Tom, quite puzzled. ** A 
young lady not to have a voice in the 
choosing of a husband for - ■ 

“ For herself? Certainly, when tho 
time comes; but as yet she is too 
young for me to consent to her doing 
that.” 

“ Well, but didn't you say you’d 
consent, 1113; dear Mrs. Thorny fish ?” 

“ Vos; indeed I did, Tom : nor 
shall I retract now.” 

“ Well, then, ns you do consent, 
why shouldn't she be asked at 
oucc ?** 

“ Asked !** said the widow; “asked 
what ?” 

Why, to marry me, to be sure— 
what else ?” 

Tho widow sprang from tho sofa as 
if she wore beside a boa constrictor, 
instead of a little fidgetty, timid doctor, 
und stood bolt upright, glaring at him. 
In a moment, however, she recollected 
herself, and, uttering a wailing cry, she 
sank dow n motionless on the floor. 

Here was a scene for poor Tom. 
He knelt down beside the widow, and 
commenced to chafe her temples, and 
use such other means of restoring her 
as occurred to him. After a time, the 
widow opened her eyes, and, fixing 
them upon Tom, cried— 

“ Oh ! cruel deceitful 1 begone, and 
leave me to my affliction 1” 

Tom was about entering upon some 
explanation, when chancing to look 
into the mirror opposite, he beheld, to 
his dismay, his beloved Rosa leaning 
on the arm of the rakish young man, 
both apparently most absorbed specta¬ 
tors of the scene. They had, in their 
return from walking, slipt quietly into 
the r6om, and finding how Tom and tho 
widow were engaged, they stept behind 
a screen, where they would have re¬ 
mained concealed, had not the mirror 
treacherously reflected them. There 
they stood, unconscious that they were 
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discovered, the rakish young man pur¬ 
ple in the face with suppressed laughter, 
mid making all sorts of strange faces 
to restrain an explosion, while the fea¬ 
tures of Rosa expressed feelings of 
distress, and shame, and pity. Torn 
could endure no more; he rushed from 
the room, took the steps bv four at a 
time down stairs, passed through the 
door, traversed the street (he knew not 
how), and, gaining his own domicile, 
buried himself in the remotest corner 
of his bed-room. 

There’s nothing in the world, as 
they say (I can’t spook from my 
own experience, never having met 
any accident of the kind), there’s 
nothing in the world makes a man feci 
so small as a false move in a matrimo¬ 
nial speculation. To propose fur a 
lady and get a refusal is bad enough ; 
but to be accented, where one has not 
even popped the question, must bo the 
very non tv. A fellow in such a state must 
lcel very like a lly caught in a spider’s 
web, when he is buzzing gaily by with 
quite different thoughts in his head. 
’Twns just so with poor Tom Ciug- 
gins. He had gone forth in the sun¬ 
shine of the morning, gay and spright¬ 
ly, full of the hope of catching that 
fair young fly, Miss llosa, in liis own 
toils, and, lo! he had fallen incontinent¬ 
ly into the spider meshes of her widow 
mother, lie was in a pitiable slate of 
feeling: not only had he lost all hope 
of Rosa—that he was sure of, from the 
expression of her face, which lie caught 
in the mirror—but he had addressed 
the widow in language which, upon re¬ 
view of it, he found to be so very equi¬ 
vocal, that she was not unjustified in 
nttributiugam! accepting it as a declara¬ 
tion oflovelo, and proposal for, herself. 
In fine, he felt overwhelmed with 
shame, disappointment, humiliation, 
and perplexity. lie dreaded, of all 
things, the affair getting wind ; an oc¬ 
currence which he had a horrible pre¬ 
sentiment was sure to happen, consi¬ 
dering the manner in which tho rakish 
young gentleman seemed to have en¬ 
joyed what he had witnessed; and, at 
times, a vague intention crossed Tom’s 
mind of decamping, at the dead of 
night, from the town, with all his 
effects. Long before night cnm£, how¬ 
ever, all possibility of executing such n 

f dan, even if lie could have screwed up 
iis courage to it, was cut off. About 
three o’clock, ns he sat in the little 
parlour off tho shop, still turning the 


matter over in his head, and like 
Othello, “ perplexed in the extreme,” 
he heard a strange voice in tho shop 
demanding of Pluggs if Doctor Clug- 
gins was at home ? JMuggs answered 
that he was ; and as Tom looked over 
the muslin blind of the glass door, ho 
beheld a sight that made his heart sick 
with a presentiment of something ter¬ 
rible—’twas no other than the figure of 
the rakish young man marching after 
Pluggs right up to the door of the 
parlour. Reforc Tom could effect a 
retreat to the upper regions of his 
house th^door was opened, and tho 
unwelcoi® visitant stood right before 
him, intercepting his exit. 

“ Doctor Cluggins, if I mistake not?” 
asked the young man, looking with a 
grave and stern air at Tom. 

“Yes, sir; lam Doctor C lugging. 
May I ask to what I am indebted for 
the favour of your company.” 

“ Certainly ; my name, sir, is Pid- 
goon; Charles Pidgeon.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Toni, “ l make no 
doubt of what you say; but L don’t 
think lever heard of you before.” 

u That’s strange,” said the other, 
“ considering your intimacy with my 
friends over the way. However, sir, 
as one. to whom the interest of that fa¬ 
mily is very dear, I have waited upon 
you, without delay, in the double capa¬ 
city of the natural protector and tho 
attorney of Mrs. Thornyfish.” 

Poor lorn stared with open mouth 
nt this terrible announcement, and he 
felt the cold perspiration upon his fore¬ 
head. Hero he was by himself, within 
arm’s length of his greatest untipalhy. 
The lawyer continued, meantime, to 
regard him with a fixed and stern look 
that mesmerised the unhappy doctor. 
When lie had sufficiently indulged iu 
this torture, lie 1*0811 mod—. 

M Airs. Thorny fish, sir, has stated her 
case to me in the fullest manner, and 
placed herself entirely in my hands. I 
am bound to say, upon a most impar¬ 
tial, and business-like consideration of 
the w hole, I am clearly of opinion that 
your conduct has amounted, especially 
in your interview of yesterday, to tho 
most unequivocal € assumpsit ’ in the 
eye of the law. I was casually a wit¬ 
ness, sir, of some very important com¬ 
munications by you, and have no 
doubt that an action for breach of 
promise will decidedly lie. There are, 
moreover, some letters of yours to 
Mrs. Thornyfish, which strongly c^r- 
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roboratc this opinion, and will be pow¬ 
erful evidence with a jury.” 

Toni grew absolutely sick at (hi* an¬ 
nouncement. He had, indeed, once or 
twice written a note to excuse his ab¬ 
sence to tea, and nut in a sentiment or 
aspiration about the happiness of wed¬ 
lock and the miseries of his bachelor’s 
life, intended for the fair Rosa; and 
ho now felt, in the dismay and confu¬ 
sion of his intellect, that they would be 
damning witnesses against him, if 
brought to light. 

“ Such being the state of the case, 
sir,” continued the lawyer, “ 1 have 
done myself the pleasure (falling on 
you, to ascertain what you propose 
doing.” 

Tom Jolt that the best thing for him 
to do, would lie to do nothing at all ; 
and so he made no answer. Rut it 
was no part of Mr. Pidgeon’s design 
that Tom should escape him. 

“ What I wish to Know, Dr. Clug- 
gins.” said the lawyer, peremptorily, 
“is simply whether you arc disposed 
to carry out towards my client your 
proposal of this morning." 

“I protest,” said Torn, “my pro¬ 
posals were entirely meant for the 
younger lady, and I am quite ready to 
abide by them.” 

“ Gammon 1” said Pidgcon ; “ she's 
engaged already. Sure ) on must have 
known it.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I suspected you were-—” 

“Me!” interrupted Pidgeon, with 
a burst of laughter. “ Tis against 
the law, sir, to marry one’s niece. But 
that’s beside our present business. I 
now request to know whether it is 
your intention to marry my sister, 
as a man of honour, or to abide tlio 
consequences. I shall give you five 
minutes, sir, for consideration.” 

The lawyer sealed himself with the 
utmost coolness in Tom’s arm-chair, 
and, drawing forth his cigar-case, 
struck a light, and commenced smok¬ 
ing. There was something deliberate, 
and, as one might say, cold-blooded, 
in this proceeding, which showed Tom 
the sort of a man ho had to deal with. 
He revolved hastily in his mind the 
terrible alternative. An action of such 
a nature as threatened would ruin his 
character and his professional position 
for ever, even if she, the widow, were 
unsuccessful; but how could she fail ? 
There were the letters and his constant 
visits; and tete-u-tctefioficn with the wi¬ 
dow alone; and then the language and 


the scene which the attorney witnessed, 
and could prove on the trial, while lm 
had no witness and no defence ; and 
then he should have to put himself 
in the hands of an attorney to defend 
him—a dreadful alternative for one of 
his way of thinking—and to pay no 
end of a bill of costs. So Tom came 
to the conclusion that the law-suit was 
not to be thought of under any cir¬ 
cumstances. Then lie thought of the 
widow—with fear and trembling, no 
doubt; but still he did bring himself 
to look at her from this new point of 
view; ami he thought of a thousand 
little kindnesses anil comfortable ways 
about her, and (he dear old house, and 
the good Inrder; and he involuntarily 
gave utterance to his thoughts, as he 
pleaded with himself, setting up one 
antipathy against another. 

“ A very excellent person, no doubt,” 
be muttered. 

“ Well, I should say she is, though 
I am her brother,” said Pidgcon, at 
o/»ce understanding his ruinmutions, 
and replying to them. 

“ A good housekeeper ?” 

“ Capital” 

“ And, 1 am sure, would make any 
one in her house very comfortable." 

“ Wouldn’t t*he, though,” said Pid¬ 
gcon; “ 1 should say, he that gels her 
will be a happy man ; besides, she lias 
lots of cash.” 

By this time the parties insensibly 
fell into a regular discussion on the 
merits of the widow, which ended by 
Tom’s consenting to renew bis propo¬ 
sal to Mrs. Thorn) fish, which Pulgeon 
took care he should do in a less equivo¬ 
cal and very formal manner—namely, 
by addressing to the lady a note, of 
which her brother was then the bearer ; 
and in the evening Tom waited on the 
fair one in person, and, having once 
made the leap, he got on wonderfully 
well; ami was surprised to find his old 
—-and he now felt ill-founded—aver¬ 
sion rapidly disappearing. And so ener¬ 
getically were preliminaries forwarded, 
that, in about a week after that memo¬ 
rable morning, the whole village of Ai- 
ton-le-Moors was agog, and the cburch- 
bclls ringing out a lusty peal, and the 
boys and girls huzzaing, and running 
after a chaise that drove rapidly away 
from flic church-door, bearing within it 
“ the happy couple,"Tom Cluggins and 
his blushing bride. Tom was scarcely 
settled in his new abode, or rather Ins 
old one, when his brother-in-law, the 
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attorney, commenced to patronise him. 
It so happened, that their neighbour 
W iekhrnn, the tallow-chandler, had just 
then taken it into his head to erect cer¬ 
tain vats, and chaldrons, and God knows 
what sort of utensils, lor boiling down 
fat, and making soap ; and the conse¬ 
quence was, that Tom’s now house was 
now filled will* all kinds of abominable 
odours, which were ns numerous, if 
they were not us “ well defined and 
several,” as those counted by Coleridge 
in Cologne. The widow—1 mean Mrs. 
Cluggins—declared that there was no 
enduring the nuisance. The attorney 
said, that Wickham should l>e com¬ 
pelled to abut* iL; while Tom. who 
dreaded the very name of law, and was 
moreover, tolerably well accustomed to 
queer smells in his own way, was en¬ 
tirely in favour of putting up with the 
lesser grievance of the chaldrons, than 
the greater one of tho Common Pleas. 
Tom, however, was out-voted. Wick¬ 
ham refused to abate his pans and 
coppers, ami so to law Pidgeon went, as 
a duck takes to water. Poor Tom was 
in an agony for full six months, while 
Pidgeon was in high delight, and fi¬ 
nally triumphed over Wickham and 
Scroodge, by getting a verdict with 
damages at the assizes, and compelling 
the removal of the noxious boilers. 
St range to say, Tom was not. yet done 
with law. It so happened, that Toni’s 
stepmother, and her son, Hobby 
Gopple, ha«l, some time before this, 
sailed for the West Indies, and were 
drowned in the passage. Upon this, 
the acute and restless mind of Pidgeon, 
who had now settled at Alton-le-Moors, 
took a fancy to overhaul all the a flairs 
of Tom’s father, to the great dismay 
ol* poor Tom. 

The result, however, was, that Pid- 
goon soon discovered that Scroodge had 
wo fully mismanaged the West India 
property, save in the matter of making 
costs for himself. Pidgeon was now 


in his element, and poor Tom was un¬ 
dergoing a slow process of having his 
nervous system torn asunder. Never¬ 
theless, before a year was over, Pidgeon 
did contrive, by means of the myste¬ 
rious machinery of the law—by orders, 
and fiats, and re-lien rings, and I know 
not what—to turn the whole proceed¬ 
ings inside, out, und at length to re¬ 
cover for Tom a very pretty little sum, 
and thereby to triumph signally over 
Scroodge. 

All this time you will bo curious to 
know how Tom and his bride got on. 
‘Well, I cun assure you, nothing could 
bo l>ot$er. She made him a kind, 
comfortable, prudent wife, ns he often 
gratefully acknowledged as they sat 
together of an evening, after Miss 
Rosa had attained her heart’s desire, 
and was married, after all sorts of 
crosses, to her own cousin. In truth, 
what originally appeared to pro¬ 
mise nothing but disasters to Tom 
Cluggins, turned out in the long run 
to be the very making of the man. lie 
glow fat and sell-possessed, under the 
genial manipulation of the widow—as 
yrfh sec horses get into good condition 
when well groomed and rubbed down ; 
and # twas a pleasant thing to sit with 
him over a glass of something hot, 
after dinner, and hear him confess, as 
1 have done, that he was one of tho 
happiest men living. 

“ After all,” said lie to me* one even¬ 
ing, when ho was particularly mellow, 
and had just given me the details of 
his adventures, “ after all, my dear 
friend, widows and uttorneys are, I 
believe, just like everything else in the 
world—there are good and bad of them. 
I have chanced to happen upon ex¬ 
treme specimens of both ; and I must 
admit that, upon the whole, I ha\o 
more reason to rejoice at than to regret 
my intercourse with widows and at¬ 
torneys.” 

Philaletiies. 
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We once asked a bluff, hearty speci¬ 
men of the old English Radical, “What 
<lo you think of Mr. Cobden ?*• We 
thall never forget his reply. His an¬ 
swer was terse ami emphatic, and the 
sequel has shown it to bo true —“ You 
may rely upon it, Cobden is sharp and 
shallow." 

The pamphlet called “ 1793 and 
18.!53,” like all the writings and speeches 
of Mr. Cobden, furnishes abundant 
evidence of the truth of the “ sharp 
and shallow” brand nilixcd to “the 
Manchester manufacturer ” by the Ra¬ 
dical reformer we have quoted. There 
is in all that comes from the tongue or 
pen of Mr. Cobden, wliat we may call 
a systematic superficiality —the form of 
elementary philosophy without any of 
the substance of profound polities— 
the flimsy views of what lawyers call 
“ the first impression of a case,” to4he 
neglect of scie.nce, precedent, and en¬ 
larged sense — so constantly and per- 
sevenngly exhibited, that we can only 
attribute liis want of depth and breadth 
of thinking to the vices of clap-trap 
philanthropy, and the pernicious habits 
of platform declamation. Before wc 
advert to the. last literary effusion from 
this incessant agitator, let ns briefly 
characterise its author. 

To a clear head and an active temper, 
Richard Cobden united a fluent tongue 
and a vulgarly ambitious nature. Bred 
in Manchester life, he possessed the 
flippant and ever ready adroitness, 
the familiarity with current facts, and 
proficiency in the skin-deep political 
economy, which is ever found in the 
half-read sciolists of the saucy and 
sectarian school of ^Manchester politics. 
He came upon English political life at 
a time when there was a w ant of an 
effective tribune and active popular 
speaker. Cobbett, in talent worth a 
thousand Cobdens, had died in 1835. 
Henry Hunt was, in nil senses of the 
term, no more. Mr. Joseph liuinc 
had no talents for stirring popular as¬ 
semblies or exciting the multitude; 
and the only exaggerations in which ho 
was proficient were of the arithmetical 
kind. Mr. George Grotc, with all 
the convictions, had none of the capa¬ 
cities specially required for an English 


Radical reformer, and, greatly to the 
advantage of historical literature, aban¬ 
doned the impulses of progressive Li¬ 
beralism for the interests of permanent 
literature. Mr. Henry Warburton 
was a mere superannuated encyclope¬ 
dia in breeches, full of facts that bad 
lost their significance, sometimes con¬ 
sulted, but generally neglected, Mr. 
Thomas Runcombe was a mere dandy 
demagogue, a pleasing doolaimer of 
platform platitudes—a well-bred, good- 
imttired, political humbug, that laughed 
at himself and nil mankind. Mr. 
Thomas Waklcy, his colleague, had 
more talent than truth, more clever¬ 
ness than character ; a man whose 
tongue was often listened to, but rarely 
trusted. In those days, 1834 to 1841, 
the* o was only first-class democratic 
genius, one far-famed popular speaker, 
but a host of influences, which, over his 
recent grave, it would be invidious to 
characterise, interfered with O’OonneU's 
influence over democracy in England. 

It was at such a time that Mr. Cob¬ 
den entered into public life, the par¬ 
liamentary spokoMnan of the factory 
interest, the guide and tribune of the 
Manchester party, 'flic Whigs could 
not estimate the results of their own 
Reform bill. The scions of their vaunt¬ 
ed families were more skilled in figures 
of rhetoric than arithmetic — their 
bonded Russells, Normanbys, Mor- 
peths, ct hoc genus, bad far more talent 
for similes than statistics, for composing 
declamations, than for calculating bud¬ 
gets. With some fifty members to his 
back in the interest of the factory lords, 
with the want of a good popular “cry** 
at the time, with a substantud monied 
interest behind him, and the showy 
clap-traps of an ad cuptandum question 
at his command, full of practical de¬ 
tails, and flushed with antagonism to 
a “ proud aristocracy,” Mr. Richard 
Cobden, a third-rate tribune,who could 
not have lived for an hour in rivalry 
with the. Girondist chiefs of the French 
Revolution—a man without genius of 
intellect, or greatness of heart—sharp, 
iiuick, but superficial—was enabled, by 
the blunders of one. party, the bullying 
of another—by trimming here, and 
tergiversation there—to aid in carrying 
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a much disputed question. Nothing 
contributed to this overrated man’s no¬ 
toriety more than the artful compli¬ 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, who, fore¬ 
seeing that Lord John Russell would 
more sno endeavour to appropriate to 
himself the settlement of the question, 
by his allusion to "the unadorned elo¬ 
quence of Richard Cobdcn,” at once 
advertised the success of tho Manches¬ 
ter agitator, and bulked the monopolis¬ 
ing ambition of the baffled and out¬ 
stripped Whig leader. 

hired by his triumph, and yet per¬ 
haps having an uneasy sensation at 
heart that liis success was felt to be 
more accidental than deserved, Mr. 
Cobden has now aimed at a higher 
murk, and aspires to inaugurate a new 

a nlar party with dubious designs in 
tics. The Quixotic quietism which 
this un-English demagogue now pro¬ 
fesses must not induce us to treat his 
machinations with contemptuous ridi¬ 
cule or listless apathy. In tho times 
in which wc live there is a propensity 
to inflammatory folly, ns if mankind 
were "drunk with words;’* as if the 
phrenetic flatulence of popular de- 
claimers had a more than customary 
spell in disorganisiug ami debauching 
tiiose many-hcaded masses—"semper 
avidi novarum rerum.” Let vigilance 
be maintained, and we do not despair 
in the least of the democratic designs 
of this Manchester agitator being over¬ 
come. 

In asking our readers for their atten¬ 
tion now, we can promise them not to 
go over the ground occupied already 
by the public journals. The London 
and provincial press of the empire has 
dealt out severe justice to tho shallow 
fallacies of this angry agitator for 
peace, whoso " Liberalism ” means le¬ 
velling, whose prccedentsare American, 
whoso principles are democratic in a 
plebeian sense, whose sympathies are 
more cosmopolitan than British. The 
flimsy views of Mr. Cobdcn upon the 
question of " national defences ” have 
been too signally demolished in debate 
by Lord Palmerston, and in contro¬ 
versy by the whole press, for us to 
engage with exploded fallacies. But 
a mo9t important part of Mr. Cob- 
den's " 17113 and 1853 ” has been ne¬ 
glected—wc mean his elaborufc detrac¬ 
tion from the signal merits of Burko 
in his " Reflections upon the French 
Revolution.” Observing, that Mr. 
Cobdcn and the Manchester party 


have now taken up a new position, and 
that they have avowed alter iur designs, 
it becomes of the first importance to 
fix attention on the grave nature of the 
questions they have raised, and it is 
therefore that we deem it to be most 
useful to expose the fatuity of Mr. 
Cobden's estimate of the famous 
"Reflections*' of Burke. It will bo 
well for us here to mark tho degree of 
importance which wo attach to Mr. 
Cobden’s opinions upon Burke. 

It is in politics as in literature or the 
fine arts; the estimation in which 
great classical writers arc held marks 
the degree of culture and knowledge 
prevailing amongst admirers or de¬ 
tractors. When Voltaire ridiculed 
Shakspearc, his criticism exposed 
only the false views of " nature ” held 
by the Frenchman. The old formal 
modes of gardening — cutting hedges 
into batteries, and clipping shrubs into 
human form, attested tho deformed 
ideas of beauty amongst tho mecha¬ 
nical landscape-gardeners of tho time. 
The neglect of Milton’s "Paradise 
Lost,” in an age when the rants of Nat 
Lee, and tho rhyming plays of Dryden 
were deemed sublime, proved the de¬ 
based state of public taste in the days 
of the second Charles. Tho popularity 
of Minerva Press novels amongst read¬ 
ers who deemed Jane Austen insipid 
and uninteresting, showed the want of 
fine feeling and true sense in the sen¬ 
timental milliners’ girls, who preferred 
romantic slip-slop to pictures of life as 
faithful to nature as tho best lnnd- 
seajHJs of Constable or Collins. There 
were readers of Irish eloquenco at ono 
time who thought Mr. Charles Phillips 
almost equal to Grattan or Curran. 
There were to he found playgoers in 
the English and Irish theatres who 
applauded Mrs. Pritchard to the ne¬ 
glect of Siddons, who cheered 
Miss Walstcin and carped at Miss 
O’Neil. A portion of the low London 
Whigs in 1812-15 followed Mr. Whit¬ 
bread — " that Demosthenes of bad 
taste"—as if he were a second Charles 
Fox—and abused Mr. Canning as an 
empty declaimer. There were Lish 
politicians who decided that the Ca¬ 
tholic claims should be entrusted to 
the advocacy of Sir Francis Burdott in 
reference to Gruttan or Lord Plun- 
ot. In all these cases — the things 
admired and tho things not approved 
of—marking with damning accuracy 
and scientific precision the gradations in 
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ignorance of the tasteless and thought¬ 
less Vandal herd. If a man told us 
that Mr. Hume was a better popular 
speaker than Mr. Cobden, and that 
Mr. Cobden was a greater orator than 
Lord Derby, we all know what esti¬ 
mate to put upon the taste of so sapient 
a judge. 

It is thus in the case of Mr. Cob- 
den's disparagement of the prophetic 
wisdom and comprehensive science of 
Burke's “ Reflections on the llcvolu- 
tion." That great work is the great 
masterpiece of British constitutional po¬ 
litics. Wo can allow for its occasional 
exaggeration, and we (lo not subscribe 
to some of its opinions. But to its 
great leading views upon Christianity, 
upon the Church in these countries, 
the British monarchy, and the legisla¬ 
ture, we cordially subscribe. In doing 
so we only echo the sentiments of all 
Conservative thinkers; but what, on 
the present occasion, is of more impor¬ 
tance, we carry with us the convictions 
of all that is sound and loyal in the 
Whig party. No species of writing 
grows so rapidly stale as political dis¬ 
sertation on passing events ; but “The 
Reflections” differed from every other 
political work in our literature. It is 
read now by every one who pretends 
to a good education. At. the univer¬ 
sities and in the inns of court, it is 
mastered by all who wish for proficiency 
in moral reasoning. The public pros 
of the Empire attests its place amongst 
the political statutes of journalism. 
As a wit once exclaimed—Our very 
sign-boards show that there was once 
a Titian in the world, and all our 
leading articles remind us of the exis¬ 
tence of a Burke !” 

That great work produced, on its ap¬ 
pearance, a sensation without parallel 
before or since in political writings. 
It was not an age of shilling editions, 
but eighteen thousand copies of it were 
sold at once in England, and not less 
than sixteen thousand found their way 
over the Continent. It was the first 
trumpet - call to Christendom,- to 
“ rouse itself from the harlot-lap of 
apathy,” aud gird itself against the 
dangers and seductions of the French 
philosophy. We owe it to the memory 
and genius of our illustrious country¬ 
man, to guard bis fame against the 
calumniating disparagement of the 
Manchester levellers; and however 
feeble, may be the hands that undertake 
hid defence, we may say that nowhere 


could Burke’s character be more ap¬ 
propriately vindicated than in the 
pages of the Dublin University Ma¬ 
gazine,” because our national Uni¬ 
versity was the first public body in the 
empire to confer upon him honorary 
distinction for that great work. Ilis 
affecting letter to the Provost on the 
receipt of the degree of “D. C. L.,” 
cannot be read without emotion by 
every son of Alma Mater —that benig¬ 
nant parent who was the first also to 
confer literary reward on Burke’s great 
friend, Johnson. 

We do not, of course, pretend to 
think that the fame of Burke, any more 
than tlie glory of the Great. Duke, can 
lie disparaged by the words of Mr. 
Cobden. Our wish is rather to ex¬ 
pose the shallowness and unconstitu¬ 
tional character of the Manchester 
school, its democratic tendency, and its 
dangerous principles. When a great 
classical manual of English polities is 
scoured as “ a philippic " and “decla¬ 
mation,” and when we are told of its 
author's “ reason and judgment being 
overborne,” and of “the monomania” 
of its writer, it Is worth while setting 
against the writer of “ 1853 and 1793” 
the views of persons that he must him- 
belf admit to have been ns “ liberal ” 
almost as lie himself could desire. In 
upholding, by .’ho authority of great 
mimes, the wisdom and philosophy of 
Burke's “ Reflections,” we will not 
quote from Tory writers, though wo 
could cite profound and brilliant testi¬ 
monies to Burke’s great masterpiece 
from the pens of Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Mr. Canning, Chief Justice 
Busin*, Mr. Crokcr, and a host of other 
eloquent recorders of the power of that 
classical production. We will prefer 
to bring the testimonies of “Whigs 
and something more” to bear against 
Mr. Cobden's shallow' opinion ; and 
for that purpose we can do nothing 
better than take the names of several 
noted Liberals, who are incidentally 
alluded to by the writer of “1793 and 
1851.” We will see the recorded opi¬ 
nions, in their mature years, of the cele¬ 
brated Dumont (the friend, ally, and 
biographer of Mirabeau), of Sir James 
Mackintosh, of Charles Jrfmes Fox, of 
Sir Philip Francis, each nndall of whom 
were sympathisers with the French 
Revolution, and of course opposed to 
the declaration of war in 1<93; and 
to these authorities we will add the 
names of other zealous Foxite Whigs, 
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botb of them also opposed to the war 
of 171)3—the celebrated Dr. Purr, and 
the late cm incut Professor Smyth, of 
Cambridge. 

But before contrasting the opinions 
of those noted and most accomplished 
Whig orators und writers with the 
flippant ignorance of the Manchesterian 
leader, we wish to mark emphatically 
the important fact, upon which suffi¬ 
cient stress has not been laid by former 
writers, that the “ Reflections” of 
Burke were not written upon a hasty 
survey of French affairs, lie had 
ever, from the time of the American 
war, and previous to it, studied the 
affairs of France with great attention, 
of which we find some proof, amongst 
others, in the very remarkable allusion 
to the financial state of Fiance, in his 
celebrated reply to Mr. Grenville's 
“ Slate of the Nation,” wherein Burke 
observes— 

“T older such extreme strnitnrss and dis¬ 
traction labours the whole body of tin* French 
tinances; so fur does tlnir charge outrun 
tlnir supply iu every particular, that no 
man, I believe, lias considered their aflmis 
with any degree of attention or information, 
but xmi«t hourly 1 n>k for soino extraordi¬ 
nary convulsion in the whole system, iho 
etl'cets of which on France, and even all over 
itaropo, it is dillicult to conjecture.” 

In the foregoing passage, the “mens 
prtcsagn futuri” looks to ihe effects on 
“all Europe,” of French affairs. But 
let us turn to Prior’s Biography, ami 
sec how Burke’s mind was affected by 
a visit to France, many years before 
1789 :— 

“ In 1773, Mr. Bmkc visited Franco. Iu 

the following sessions of parliament, ‘he 
pointed out,’ ways his biographer, 4 the 
conspiracy of atheism to the watchful jea¬ 
lousy of government, lie said that, though 
not fond of culling in the aid of the secular 
arm to suppress doctrines and opinions yet, 
if ever it was raised, it should be against 
those enemies of their kind who would take 
from man the noblest prerogative of his 
nature, that of being a religious animal. 
Already, under the systematic attacks of 
those men, 1 sec, said Mr. Burke, many 
of the props of good government nnd religion 
beginning to fall; I sec propagated prin¬ 
ciples which will not leave to religion even a 
toleration, and make virtue herself less than 
a name. Memorable words, indeed,' nays 
thu biographer, ‘when we consider their 
literal fulfilment.'" 

We will now cite the most remark¬ 


able political prophecy that any states¬ 
man ever made; and blind must be 
the prejudice, ami besotted the under¬ 
standing, which will not admire the 
extraordinary powers of divining fu¬ 
ture events, ns shown in the following 
letter from # Burke to Lord Charle- 
lnont. It is valuable also, as being the 
earliest recorded proof of his opinions 
on the aflairs of 1789. We specially 
request the attention of the reader 
to it:— 

“As to ns here, our thoughts of every 
thing at home arc suspended by our asto¬ 
nishment at the wonderful spectacle which 
is exhibited in a neighbouring and rival 
country. Wliat spectators ami what actors ! 
England gazing with astonishment at a 
French struggle for liUrty, and not knowing 
whether to blame or to applaud. 

“ The thing, indeed, though I thought I 
saw something like it in progress for several 
years, h :s still something in it paradoxical 
nnd mysterious. The spirit it is impossible not 
to admin*, but the old Parisian ferocity has 
broken out in a shocking manner. It is true 
that this nny be no more llum a sudden ex- 
plo*ion : if *», no indication cun bo taken 
from it; but if it should bo character rather 
than accident, then that people arc not tit 
for liberty, nnd must have n strong hand, 
like that of their former masters, to eoerco 
them. 

“ Men must have n certain fund of natural 
moderation to qualify them for freedom, else 
it becomes noxious to themselves, und a per¬ 
fect nuisance to every*body else. Wli.it will 
lsj the result it i.s hard 1 think still to any. 
To form a solid constitution requires wisdom 
as well a& spirit; and whether the French 
posses wise heads amongst them—or, if they 
possess biii-li, whether they possess authority 
equal to their wisdom—is yet to be seen. In 
the meantime, the programs of this wLolo 
affair is one of the most curious matters of 
speculation that ever was exhibited.”— 
Baric to l.art/ Churhnnntt, \)th August, 1780 , 
thru reeks ojlcr taking the Hostile. Priors 

Jjf , vul. ii. pp. 41-42; and vide Hardy's 
Life of Charlemont. 

The foregoing letter is certainly an 
astonishing manifestation of political 
foresight; and yet the tone of it is in 
perfect consistency with the whole of 
Burke's philosophy. Politicians of the 
Cobden class have often asserted that 
Burke changed his principles. He did 
not do so. The Auiericun Revolution 
und the French Revolution were 
changes in bunion affairs proceeding 
on totally different principles, and 
worked upon by different causes ; and 
there cannot be the least analogy iu 
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the political reasoning applied to those 
two great changes. But lot us pro¬ 
ceed to confront Mr. Cobden with 
our promised testimony from Liberal 
writers, as to the sound principles of 
Burke's Reflections." The first that 
we shall appeal to is Dunfent:— 

u This work, beaming with genius and 
eloquence, though composed at an age when 
imagination is on the decline, created two 
parties in England. Events have but too 
much justified it; but it remains to he de¬ 
termined whether the war cry, which it 
raised against Fram e, bus not contributed 
to the violence which characterised that 
period. It is possible that, in calling the 
attention of governments and people of pro¬ 
perty to the dangers which wav connected 
with this new political religion, Mr. Bmko 
may have been the saviour of Europe.*’— 
Dumont, >/uofed by Professor Smyth, p. 201, 
vol. iii.* 

The reader will recollect that Du¬ 
mont was an Ultra-Liberal of the most 
determined school—the secretary and 
advocate of Miraboau, and the prose¬ 
lyte of Bonlhum's views of morality, 
of which the Genevese publicist was 
the ablest propagandist. Vet Dumont, 
writing in the calmness of his study, 
lifter the frenzy of the Revolution 
luid passed away, speaks, as in the 
foregoing passage, of Burke, as being 
“ the saviour of Europe." The next 
testimony that we will ofler is that of 
Sir James Mackintosh, of whose “ Vin- 
dieas Gallic®,” Mr. Cobden (p. 33) 
says: “ It was the most masterly of 
the replies to Burke and he talks of 
its “ far closer logic.” lie appears 
not to bo aware that Sir J. Mackintosh 
became a convert to Burke’s views, 
as the following confession of Sir James 
sufficiently proves:— 

“ Since that time a melancholy experience 
has undeceived me on many subjects, on 
which I was then the dupe of my own en¬ 
thusiasm..1 can with truth 

affirm that I subscribe to your general prin¬ 
ciples, and am prepared to shed my blood 
in defence of the Jaws and constitution of 
my country .”—Mackintosh to Burke, in De¬ 
cember, 1796 ; Memoirs, vol. i., p. 8b. 

And when Mackintosh afterwards 
visited Paris, and his health was 
d runk, as the defender of the Revolu¬ 


tion, he had the courage to say that 
the French lmd themselves refuted his 
“ Vindiea* Gallic®.” We will next 
adduce the testimony of Dr. Parr. lie 
was a steady opponent of the French 
war, and on that and other questions 
was a zealous Foxite Whig. Here is 
his sober and critical testimony to the 
permunent and abiding value of “ The 
Reflections”:— 

“ lie (Mr. Burke) has spread before the 
world many adamantine and imperishable 
truths, which unfold the secret springs of 
human action*, and their effects upon human 
happincrts; many in which he unites the 
ready discernment of a statesman with the 
profound views of a philosopher; many 
which, at all times and in all countries, must 
deserve the consideration of nil governments 
nml all subjects; many which the principles 
of the British constitution amply justified, 
and in which the good morels and the good 
order of society were interested deeply and 
permanently.'' 

So speaks Dr. Parr, in r/tifopatris 
]’arviccncis. Sir Philip Francis is an¬ 
other of the names cited in support, by 
Mr. Cobden. Well, let us sec what 
was the opinion of Francis upon Burke. 
In his “ Letter Missive to Lord Ilol. 
laud,” p. 17, Francis writes:— 

“ In my long iniiinacy with Edmund 
Burke, to me. a great and venerable name, 
it could not escape me, nor did lie wish to 
conceal it, that Ciccio was the model on 
which he laboured to form his own eliarac- 
Icr, in eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and 
philosophy. With this view, lie acted on a 
principle of general imitation only, and, 
in my opinion, infinitely surpassed the 
original.” 

Gentlemen who think that a copy of 
llic Times is “more valuable than 
all (!) the w orks of Thucydides,** will 
not perhaps care for a genius being 
held superior to Cicero in the opinion 
of the brilliant Francis; but it is a 
rule in law that a party cannot impeach 
his own witness, and Francis is one of 
those called by Mr. Cobden. But now 
wo must recal the most ignorant and 
impudent passage that ever came from 
Mr. Cobden’s tongue or pen :— 

“ You ns]f me to direct you to the best 
sources of information for those particulars 


Compare Mr. Macaulay’s remarks on this expression of Dumont quoad Burke (/ftftn- 
bnrgh footer, Vol. LV., p. 35C). 
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of the origin of the French war to which I 
briefly alluded in my la.>t letter. What an 
illustration does this afford of our habitual 
neglect of the most important part of his¬ 
tory, namely, that which refers to our own 
country, ami more immediately affects tho 
destinies of tho generation to which we 1k*- 
long! If you feel at a loss for tho facts 
necessary for forming a judgment upon the 
events of the last century, how much more 
inaccessible must that knowledge bo to the 
mass of the people. In truth, modern En¬ 
glish history is a talmood study in our com¬ 
mon school^ and the young men of our 
universities acquit c a far more accurate 
knowledge of the origin and prog less of the 
Punic and Peloponnesian wars, than of the 
wars of the French Revolution.” 

At Manchester it would seem that 
they have not yet heard of such men 
as the lute Dr. Arnold, Professor 
Smyth of Cambridge, or Sir •lames 
Stephen. When IIis l»oyal Highness 
Prince Albert visited Cambridge pub¬ 
licly, lie paid only one private visit, 
and that was to the late estimable and 
candid Professor Smyth, the author of 
live elaborate and learned volumes oil 
modern history, three of them being 
devoted to the French Devolution. 
Professor Smyth was a Foxitt? Whig ill 
opinions, and was not an advocate of 
the war of ’J)3, but here is his testimony 
to those u Ketlections” disparaged by 
Mr. Cobden :— 

“ Never was there such a mirror of in¬ 
struction held up to all men of popular feel¬ 
ings, of whatever country und age. The 
groat maxims, the fundamental truths it 
contains, are not only invaluable but im¬ 
measurable. 1 must beg to observe, that 1 
read it over and over again, and as the 
events of the world tome crowding and 
changing upon every year, with more and 
more admiration at. the profound philosophy 
which it contains, at the extraordinary 
powers that produced it .”—Pi ofessor Smyth’s 
Lectures, vol. iiL p. 29G. 

And in noticing Mackintosh’s reply 
to Burke, the Professor says:— 

“ Dtr. Burke, whose inspiration was of a 
diviner nature, and rose superior to the giddy 
passions of the hour.” 

Mr. Cobden says that he is fond of 
readiug Hansard. Wo wjll treat hiui 
to a scrap from it, in which the Speaker 
alludes to Burke :— 

44 Everything that I know in politics I 
owe to him.”— Pari. Deb., vol. xxix, p. 
392. 


Who was the speaker ? It was none 
other than Charles Fox, who also ut¬ 
tered the following sentiment, which 
we commend to the Manchester level¬ 
lers :— 

“No government would Ik* a fit one for 
British subjects to live under which did not 
contain its due weight of aristocracy, because. 
I consider that to be the proper puUe of llm 
constitution.”— Dilate on Canada Pill , 

1791. 

And as Mr. Cobden prefers tho Times 
so much as a historian to Thucydides 
and 41 all his woiks,” we refer him to 
tlu? Times of February *27, 18*28, in 
which he will find, in speaking on tho 
Tost ami Corporation Acts, that Mr. 
Brougham declared his 4 4 veneration 
for the character of Mr. Bnrko”— and 
Lord Brougham is another witness 
cited against Burke by Cobden: and 
wc may add that the character of Burko 
by Brougham, alluded to by Mr. Cob- 
don, was tit cmed unjust toiiis fame by 
such excellent judges as MuckintoJi 
and tho Lite learned Charles Butler. 

We will dose this list of Whig tri¬ 
butes to Burke’s character and fame 
by referring to Green’s “Diary of a 
Lover of a Literature,*’ where that 
writer gives his testimony to the. con¬ 
sistency of Burke’s general views 
throughout his illustrious life:— 

44 The conversation then turned on Burke, 
against whom, for liis late conduct, liis lord- 
ship bear? an enmity nppioaching to rancour. 
1 ventured, notwithstanding, to remark that 
1 saw' so distinctly the piinciplos of his pre¬ 
sent opinions scattered through his fonner 
works, that, coui.r> this lsisk ok tub 
French Kkvoi.ution have ijeisn hypo- 

THKTICAU.Y PUT TO ME ICUillT YEARS 
ACO, I ftiroil.o HAVE PllEOICTICD THAT 

HE WOULD TAKE PRECISE!/' THE COURSE 

jik has ruKSUKD. The care, indeed, with 
which this wonderful man, during a long 
series of strenuous opposition to the mea¬ 
sures »»f government, uniformly occupied his 
ground, aud the caution with which ho qua¬ 
lified his reasonings—a care and caution 
which really seemed superfluous on the occa¬ 
sion—might almost indicate that he foresaw 
the time would come, when ho should bo 
glad to urge a very different strain of argu¬ 
ment ; us we can scarcely, however, give him 
credit for such foresight, it unquestionably 
affords a most extraordinary example, in a 
mind so vehement and impassioned, of tho 
predominance of philosophical ovor party- 
spirit.” 

Mr. Cobdcntellsusto 44 mind dates;” 
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the date of the foregoing passage is Oc¬ 
tober 9th, 1790, and the nobleman re¬ 
ferred to is Lord Chedworth. 

Like others of his “ sharp and shal¬ 
low” school, Mr. Cobdon is misled 
about Burko, by the seeming contra¬ 
riety between that great man's actions 
in relation to the American ami French 
revolutions. As we have previously 
intimated, they were revolutions of thu 
most opposite kind. liis principles 
were the same, but his deductions 
were opposite, ns Coleridge has truly 
explained in his “ Biographia Litera- 
m— 

tl Let the scholar, who doubts 1 bis asser¬ 
tion, refer only to the speeches and writings 
of Edmund burke at ihe commencement of 
the American war, and compare them with 
his speeches and writings at the commence¬ 
ment of the French I {evolution. lie will 
find the principles cxaitly the same and 
tlie deductions the same; but the practical 
inferences almost opposite, in the one ease, 
from those drawn in the other; yet in 
both equally legitimate, and in loth equally 
confirmed, by Ui« results. Whence gained 
he this superiority of foresight ? Whence 
arose tho striking c liffcrmce, and in most iu- 
slnncch even the di^repaney between the 
grounds aligned by him, and by those who 
1 oti.d icith him, on the tame qiicstkms ? 
How arc we to explain the notorious fact, 
that the speeches and writings of Edmund 
Jbirkc arc more intonating at the present 
duv, than they were found at the time of 
their tir.it publication, while those of his 
illustrious confederates are either forgotten, 
or exist only to furnish pi oofs that the same 
conclusion, which one man had deduced 
scientifically, mo// bo brought out by another 
in consequence of errors, that luckily chanced 
to noufrali.se each other? It would lie un¬ 
handsome as a conjecture, even were it nut, 
as it actually is false in point of fact, to at¬ 
tribute this difference to deficiency of talent 
on the part of Ibirke’s friends, or of expe¬ 
rience, or of histoii<»l knowledge. The 
satisfactory solution is, that Edmund Burko 
possessed, and had sedulously sharjiened thut 
eye, which sees all tiling*', actions, and 
events, in relation to the laws that determine 
their existence and circumscribe their possi¬ 
bility. Ho rvfrmxl habitually to principles. 
He was a scientific statesman, and therefore 
n For every principle contain* in itself 

the germ of a prophecy; and, as the prophetic 
power is the Ciwntial privilege of science, ho 
the fulfilment of its oracles supplies the out¬ 
ward, nnd (to men In general) the only test 
ol it* claim lo the title. 1 * 

But, perhaps, the character of the 
American Revolution has never been 
better stated^thau by Mr. Disraeli, in 


his “ Vindication of the British Con¬ 
stitution — 

li Tie is a short-sighted politician who 
dates the constitution of the United States 
from 1780. It was estnblislied by the pil¬ 
grim fathers a century aiul a half before, 
and influenced a people practic'd fioin their 
cradles in the duties of self-government. 
The pilgrim futlur.n brought to their land of 
promise the laws of England, nnd a republi¬ 
can religion ; and, blended together, these 
formed the old colonial constitution of Auglo- 
Amcricn. The transition from such a go¬ 
vernment to the polity of Washington, was 
certainly not greater in degree, than the dif- 
f. nuce between (ireat Britain of lt*29, iuuI 
our country at this hour. The Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican* did not straggle for liberty; they 
struggled for iudo|H']idem'C; nnd the freedom 
nml the five hi'litution* they had long en¬ 
joyed, secured for them the grant object of 
tin ir seven* exertiona. He who looks upon 
tho eiti/.ens of the United States ns n new 
people, eommits a moral, if nut an historical 
mucin on ism.” 

Tt is one of the merits of Bancroft’s 
history, that it illustrates in detail the 
foregoing view, and reproduces the 
past life of America. 

Like all levellers, Mr. Cobdon lias a 
humour for •' cmmlitv.'* Hear how 
the “(ireat Un-Ei. disbiuan ” (a name 
that will stiek to him) (lissom upon 
“ equality— 

*• When told that the present emperor 
posse.‘■c* nlr> ilute and irresponsible jsivvcr, I 
answer by citing tluvo thing* which he could 
not, if Jic would, niromplndi: lie could not 
endow with lands nml tithes one religion 
as the exclusively paid religion of tho 
state, although lie selected for Ihe privi¬ 
lege the Human Catholic Church, which 
comprises nvnv than nine.-tenths of the 
French |»eoplc: lie, could not create an he¬ 
reditary icerage, with e.ilatC-S entailed by 
a law of priinogeniluie: and lie. could not 
im|M«sc a tax on successions, which should 
apply to )xrsor.al pmperty only, and have 
real estate free. Public opinion in France is 
an insuperable ob> tacle to any of these mea¬ 
sures Ixromiiig law; because they outrage 
that spirit of &/utility, which is the sacred 
and inviolable principle of 1780. Now, ii' 
Louis Naindcon were to declare his determi¬ 
nation to carry th<*c three measures, which 
ore all in full force in fr’nylan/l, a* a part of 
his imperial regime, his tluonc would not he 
worth twenty-four hours* purchase ; nnd no- 
hody knows this better than he nnd tbey who 
Burronnd him. 1 mu penning these pages in 
a maritime county. Stretching from the 
s» a, right across to the verge of the next 
comity, and embracing great part of the pa- 
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Wiikn* tlic traveller takes bis tirsi sur¬ 
vey of .Jerusalem from the brow ol the 
Mount of (Hives, one object is sure to 
fix his ultrillion. On the ridge over- 
ngainsl him. occupying nearly a central 
position on the nobles! platform in Ihc 
world, stands that circular temple, 
which Christians have fur eonturii* 
Known under the name of the Mosqno 
of Omar. 

And it is not without reason that 
the eye thus make* its preference. 
Doubt lurks in the mind of the most 
believing pilgrim as to many of the 
sites of the Holy City; but here there 
is no room for question. The unchange¬ 
able landmarks of nature preserve the 
identity of a spot which history and 
tradition might in vain have, couspired 
to pcr|H-.tuate: Thvrr is Mount Mo¬ 
ri ah—J Iter*, is Jehoshaphat with its 
tombs -—thvrr is Kedron—and thkrk, 
crowning the one—overlooking the 
other—watered by the third—may lie 
M-cn as in the days of Solomon, the 
area, once the threshing-floor of Aran - 
nuh the JcbuMle, on which stood for 
; o many memorable ages the Temple 
of Jehovah. 

But although the eye is sure first to 
light upon that sacred hill, more than 
this has not been liermittod to Chris¬ 
tian pilgrim, since the deluge, ofthec.ru- 
Pudcs was first violently cast back upon 
t he west. As we read the voluminous 
accounts of visitors of all ages since that 
period, however copious their informa¬ 
tion may he on other points, here they 
are silent. They gave a cautious 
glance over the wall—they ventured a 
survey from the distant hill which 
overlooks it—but the I I nr am elScherif 
with its circular and oblong mosques, 
itrfonutams, terraces, and groves—to 
w bid) the humblest Moslem pilgrim had 
free access, and where even the children 
\OL. XXXI.—NO. C-LXXXIV. 


of the Mussulman might be seeu dis¬ 
porting amongst its olive and cyprcts- 
trocs—was closed against their curiosi¬ 
ty : they could do no more than hazard 
a glance, and effect a hasty retreat. 
Mecca alone, of all Mahometan tem¬ 
ples, is guarded from the nrolkuation 
of the infidel with equal jealousy. The 
ordinary mosque—even that of St. iSo- 
phia—may be freely entered ; but the 
sacred city of Arabia, and the holy 
metropolis of Palestine —El J\ud *— 
have their mysteries approachable by 
the footsteps of thyj’aithful alone. 

Various us the eonsiderat ions have all 
along been, wbieli combined to invest 
the latter thrice-saered spot with so 
solemn an interest, we have now pre¬ 
sented to us fresh grounds for awe 
and wonder, calculated, if they stand 
the test of examination, to concentrate, 
our devotion—to group together the 
towers and pinnacles of the Temple 
with the fanes of Christianity ; and as¬ 
sociate wit hi u that single enclosure all 
that is most sublime and affecting in 
Christian history, with all t-lnit is most 
venerable in Jewish antiquity. 

The circumstances under which this 
new version of sacred topography has 
been opened to us arc as singular as 
the results may l>c important. Mr. Ca- 
therwood, an American artist, who had 
visited Jerusalem iu tho year 183*1, for 
the purpose of making drawings for 
Burlord's Panorama, having fixed his 
jKiint of view on the top of the gover¬ 
nor’s house, which directly overlooked 
the enclosure of the llaram, felt strong¬ 
ly tempted to venture himself within 
those forbidden precincts. It was repre¬ 
sented to him as certain death, as it 
had proved to many Franks who had 
made a similar attempt. But he was 
not to be discouraged; and, taking 
his Egyptian servant with him, he did 

2 K 
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at last boldly enter in, dad as a Mus¬ 
sulman. Finding that he was permitted 
to do so imieh with impunity, he next 
hot himself* to sketch what he. saw, but 
was instantl\ beset by a crowd off lie 
faithful, who would probably have 
made an cud of him on the spot for the 
glory of Mahomet, had not the go¬ 
vernor, with whom he had boon on 
friendly terms, opportunely arrived to 
his rose no, and strictly forbid that lie 
should be molested in future. Thus 
protected, he continued his task, and, 
during six weeks, occupied himself 
continually in an examination and de¬ 
lineation of these hitherto unvisited 
adyta; and it is upon the descrip¬ 
tions, drawings, plans, and measure¬ 
ments furnished by this gentleman, 
that many of the speculations of 1'rofon- 
sor Robinson and oilier later writers 
are based. Jt will bo seen in the end, 
how strange and unexpected were the 
revelations of that daring visit—unex¬ 
pected, even by the visitor himself; for 
not a suspicion crossed his mind of those 
theories now deduced from his facts. 
And this may be considered n circum¬ 
stance in favour of the present inquiry, 
that it is grounded on observations mode 
without reference to thnl ii/quiri /, and 
therefore so far perfectly trustworthy. 

It may be as well* here at the out¬ 
set, to apprise the reader, that the 
general impression of the enlightened 
world seems now to be, that the au¬ 
thenticity of the present site of the 
llolv Sepulchre is too gravely impeach¬ 
ed for nicu ever to rest satisfied until 
some more conclusive, arguments be 
brought forward, on llie one- side or the 
olher, than have ever yet entered int.i 
the controversy. More than a century 
ago, a Herman traveller named Kortcn 
(credulous enough, loo, on other points) 
expressed his doubts as to its genuine¬ 
ness ; and ever since, an inerea.-ing 
spirit of distrust has manifested itself 
in the minds of successive travellers, 
except, indeed, where they hold those 
opinions of which Mr. Williams may, 
on this question, be considered tlie re¬ 
presentative. r J'lie scepticism of Clarke, 
indeed, assumed a wild and visionary 
form ; but Dr. Robinson had taken a 
more rational view of the matter, and 
thrown it upon the upholders of the pre¬ 
sent site tu substantiate, by history and 
Common sense, a claim which has Ira- 
diiion, amt tradition alone, to support 
it. The arguments of liohinson will 
be found well condensed in an article 


entitled “ Jerusalem,” In No. 1.53 
of this Magazine, purporting to bo a 
review of Air. Williams's book on the 
“Hoi) City"—anarticle.which relieves 
us from the necessity of recapitulating 
the. difficulties, justly said to be. “al¬ 
most insurmountable," of accept ing the. 
present Sepulchre as the true one. It is 
quite clear tlmt there are accumulated 
grounds for suspicion, at least ; and 
this, therefore, gives a fair open for 
what neither that reviewer, nor Dr. 
Robinson, nor any one else, lias ever yet 
attempted, namely, the. suggestion of a 
new site as the actual and genuine one. 

Another circumstance is also to be 
borne in mind in entering on the pre¬ 
sent. inquiry. It being matter of history 
that Constantine built a church over 
the snot, he bad fixed upon as the. Holy 
ScptUchic, nil (ho objections raised to 
the probability of bis having disco¬ 
vered the true place, assume that ho 
built his church on the spotwew occu¬ 
pied by the sacred edifice, and are 
so '.ght to be strengthened bv the argu¬ 
ments which go to impugn its authen¬ 
ticity. It will be seen by-and-bye, 
however, that we must carefully sepa¬ 
rate the two inquiries—the one being, 
whether Constantine actually did hit. 
upon the right spot; and the other, 
whether the snot, he fixed upon was 
that now occupied by the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

Of the numerous authorities to which 
the students of sacred topography will 
need to refer, tu* must content our¬ 
selves at present with mentioning but 
(»ne, Ilial is. the tract of Adunnianus, 
J)c J.neis ,S \fnvtit. composed in the sc- 
v entheenl in y, of which the history is in¬ 
teresting to us for man) reasons. First, 
because the author was an J/ishmttn ; 
second I \, from t he circumstances under 
which it. was written: and lastly, be¬ 
cause it contains the most valuable 
information that can be had on the 
subject of the present inquiry. We 
repeat here Lrielly what the author 
of the review in this Magazine al¬ 
ready alluded to lias given more, 
circumstantially. Adainiianus was ab¬ 
bot of tin* celebrated monastery of 
Jonn, in the. Hebrides. A French bi¬ 
shop, named Amdfirs, was east, away 
upon t hate island, on his return from a 
pilgrimage to the. Holy Land; and, 
during his stay, gave his venerable en¬ 
tertainer a minute account of the sac led 

localities at Jerusalem, which the ab¬ 
bot carefully noted down at llie time 
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from bis dictation; and lie moreover hardly dared to hope for, amounting, 
accompanied his relation with a plan, in fact, in his mind, to a completion 

which has been preserved to our day. of the proof; and there is no doubt 

As we shall have to advert to this tract that the drawings do in a rein a rk- 

niore particularly as we proceed, we. able manner strengthen and establish 

beg leave to refer our readers to the ar- them. 

tide already mentioned, as such ex- Hearing in view the main inquiry, 
tracts as are important to the present the first point is, whether, all authors 
inquiry arc there given at full length, being agreed that the Temple, of Herod 

and in flic original Latin. stood within the precincts of the 

We now turn to the volume before Haram el Sclierif, it occupied the 

us.* Its author has made architecture ic/io/n of that area or not. From 

his peculiar study, listing published, numerous passagets in Josephus, it 

in i H4/>, a work on “The bock-cut np[x>ars lo nave stood on a *c pi are of 

Temples of India;” and being now six hundred feet each way ; and, bow- 

engaged in preparing for the press ever that historian may have exagge- 
nnolhcr work, entitled, u 1‘icturesquc rated this measurement, it is beyond 
IlluRl rations of Ancient Architecture." calculation improbable that lie should 
lie lias it also in prospect to give to have understated it; for although in 
the world a series of Illustrations of countless instances he is known to 
Mahometan Architecture;—ami would have made numerical blunders in the 
appear, indeed, from the work before way of excess, in no one case is ho 

us, to be sutlieiently accomplished in suspected of having erred the other 

this important auxiliary branch of way. Now, the south wall of the 
archaeology. present Haram is nine hundred and 

It. appears that what induced Mr. twenty-seven feet in length, andex- 
FtTgusson first to turn his mind to the tends, in accordance with Josephus’s 
general question of (lie topography of account, 44 from valley to valley;" 
Jerusalem, was the exceptional clia- awl,moreover, seems to be of equal an- 

meter lie discovered in the building tiquity in every part. Hut what is 

known by Christians as the Mosque the fact, when we come to look more 

of Omar, occupying, as we have seen, closely ? AVliy, three hundred ami 

the chief situation within the enclo- twenty loot of the eastern end of the 

sure of the Unrain, and traditionally soul hern wall is lined with vaults, con- 

held lo be built over the sins of the strutted evidently long after the wall 

I loly of Holies of the Jewish Temple. itself, probably In the time of Jita¬ 
lic lost sight of this for a time ; Imt tiuian, and vaised from llm natural 

having occasion, in the course of valley, which does actually slope away 

his investigations on UonmncMpic and from the surface, about six] luin- 

Hy/.antine ai chi teen ire, to look nar- dml fret from its western extremity ; 

rowly into the subject, lie became and, moreover, a massive cross wall 

convinced that the Mosque of Omar runs northward from this point in the 

must have been of Christian origin ; vaults, marking out with accuracy 

but as ill is belief involved a dissect the eastern boundary of Herod’s 

from all the most popular authori- temple. Hy a minute ii vcsligation 

ties, on this as well as other points of the architectural laws of the period, 

involved in the controversy, ii be- it appears that Josephus's statement 

came necessary to proceed with ex- of there having boon one hundred and 

f.rcme caution. As an essential pre- sixty-two pillars adorning this south 

liminary, it was an object to get at front, arranged in four rows, is only 

the best linear representations of the reconcilable with the fact, that the 

places themselves ; and this the author layade occupied about so much space 

succeeded in accomplishing, by having from east to west, and uo more, 

the whole of the series executed by Moreover, it is shown that the piers 

Mr. Cathcnvood ami his friends, most of the vaults we now find to the ex- 

liberally placed at his disposal. The treme cast, could not have sustained 

continuation of bis views grounded on a colonnwle such as Josephus de- 

tlicso illustrations, was such as he had scribes. Thus in three separate ways 


* 44 An Essay on the Anrient Topography of Jerusalem.” Hy James Fergus- 
son, F.R.A.S. London; JobnWeale. 1647. 
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we have six hundred feet marked off 
for the south front of the Temple; and 
therefore, of course, six hundred feet 
for the other three sides, since it was 
“ four-square,”—even if we had no 
other ground for assigning such a 
length to them. IIut, as it happens, 
we have; for at about six hundred 
feet from the southern side we find a 
wall, elevated at present only a few 
feet from the ground, and forming 
the southern enclosure of the platform 
on which the Dome of the Jtock stands, 
reaching, too, to about six hundred 
feet across the enclosure. And finally, 
on the western front, we have an 
ancient causeway, entering from with¬ 
out upon the wall of the enclosure at 
the same distance from the south 
corner, and connecting it with the. 
town. Thus, two sides out of four 
are drawn aud traced to their termi¬ 
nation—two right angles arc found, 
and the lines ofthe remaining two sides 
urc indicated—the first in the eastern¬ 
most vaults, from south to north ; the 
second on the surface of the Ilaram, 
from west to east. Hence thcTemple 
of Solomon is marked out. in otu: angle 
of the Ilaram, and assigned, after 
allowing fur its courts, no greater 
dimensions than an ordinary parish 
church in England. 

In the general survey of the city, 
the point which it will be of impor¬ 
tance for us at present to fix, is the 
llill of Sion. And here again our 
author has his own theory—lie places 
it due north of the Temple, and as¬ 
signs it very limited dimensions in¬ 
deed. In thus contracting our ideas 
as regards the spaces and areas of 
•Jerusalem, lie shocks many a pre¬ 
judice, no doubt; and still further 
outrages us—for it can be called by no 
other name — by applying the same 
diminishing scale to almost all the 
numerical details of Josephus. Hav¬ 
ing drawn his walls according to the 
most natural reconciliation of the 
somewhat contradictory accounts of 
that writer, he undertakes to show, by 
the plainest rules ofmodern statistics, 
that the population of Jerusalem most 
probably ranged, at various epochs, 
from 25,000 to 40,000, and that it 
could never have much exceeded the 
latter number; and, moreover, that 
the estimate of the garrison which 
stood the siege of Titus was altogether 
an exaggerated one.. Now, we. must 
not too hastily reject calculations 


grounded on statistics ami common 
sense, because they cast discredit upon 
the numbers of the Jewish historian. 
A misstatement as to numbers is by 
no means unprecedented, even in the 
most popular histories. It has been 
argued of late, that there is demon¬ 
strative evidence in some particular 
oases, that the forces engaged on cer¬ 
tain ancient battle-fields could not by 
any possibility have been so numerous 
as they are recorded to have been 
by the most authentic historians. 
Nor arc we necessarily to conclude that 
these statements were always wilfully 
incorrect. The means of information 
were very imperfect, and the likeli¬ 
hood great ol being misled. Thus 
we may question old authorities so 
far, without impugning their credit in 
other respects. 

The. drill of all this is to prepare 
our minds to receive more contracted 
ideas of space as regards sacred lo¬ 
calities, and thus to smooth the way 
for our accepting what remains of the 
court of the Ilaraifl, after cutting oil’ 
the original Temple of Herod (adding 
a small strip to the east, now appro¬ 
priated as a Turkish cemetery), as 
Mount Sion. This is hard—and yet it 
is not without a stroug show of plau¬ 
sibility. Although Christians have 
from an early sure behoved Sion to 
stand towards the south-west of Jeru¬ 
salem, assigning it such shapes, boun¬ 
daries, and dimensions towards that 
point of the compass, as suited best 
their various theories, the Jlnhbis 
(and Ughlfoot after them) with one 
voice assort that it stood at the north 
side of the Temple. N ow, the Talmud 
exaggerates ; but in a matter of no 
moment, such as the bearing of a hill 
from a given point, it may be received 
without suspicion. And the Psalmist 
himself gives direct testimony on the 
subject—“ 1 Sealiliful for situation, the 
joy ofthe whole earth, is Mount Sion, 
on the sides of the north, the city of 
the great king.” JAsnlm xlviii. 2. The 
Maccabees, too, though apocryphal 
in theology, may be admitted as au¬ 
thority in matters of fact; and they 
seem clearly to bring Sion into imme¬ 
diate proximity with thcTemple. Jf 
the limits and position assigned to the 
Temple be the true ones, it will also 
be easier to understand Josephus, who 
is supposed to state that there existed 
a subterraneous communication be¬ 
tween it and Sion, on the hypo- 
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thesis that it lay towards the north 
than towards the west; for on the 
latter quarter a deep valley inter¬ 
vened, only crossed by the bridge, the 
fragments of which still remain ; 
whereas towards the north there is 
no natural depression, and never cqpld 
have been an artificial one of any mag¬ 
nitude. We may add to our autho¬ 
rities the testimony of Arculfus in 
the seventh century, who describes 
the site of the city as lioginning <r a 
supcrcilio aquilonaris Sion,” “ from 
the brow of northern Sum a passage 
which, as the writer of the article in 
this Magazine already referred to 
rightly observes, has been inaccurately 
rendered by Bella, who applies 14 nor¬ 
thern” to the “brow,” instead of to 
“Sion.” 

Finding, lastly, that Sion and the 
sanctuary of God arc frequently identi¬ 
fied, as it were, and that Jerusalem 
and Sion arc generally distinguished 
from each other in Scripture*—the 
latter being endowed with u peculiar 
sanctity, and made the subject of 
peculiar prophecies and allusions,—we 
may not unreasonably conclude that 
it was the Temple of Jehovah which 
communicated a portion of its preroga¬ 
tive to the adjacent mount, and contri¬ 
buted to make Sion “ the joy of the 
whole earth”—a distinction unintelli¬ 
gible, if we consider it as an eminence 
entirely removed from the sacred pre¬ 
cincts, and built over by a large por¬ 
tion of the city. 

This is a fair statement of Mr. Fcr- 
gusson’seaso; and its force might be rea¬ 
dily granted, but for one circumstance. 
Jt is well known that the walls of the 
enclosure of the llanun are found to 
consist, every here and there, at their 
lower courses, of gigantic bevelled stones 
(;is they have been impruj>erly term¬ 
ed), some of them upwards of thirty 
feet long, ami proportionally broad 
and thick. This masonry is argued, 
from the remains of an arch discover¬ 
ed by Dr. Itobinson, and known his¬ 
torically to have been a feature in tlic 
restored Temple, to be, at one point at 
least, as old :is Ilerod's time. The 
inference is, that wherever this pecu¬ 
liar structural type is found in the 


wall, it is of the same date. By be¬ 
velled —or, more properly, grooved 
stones, is meant stones rough-hewn 
on the face, except at the edges, where 
the surface is sunk a little in tho same 
plane and smoothed out, so that tho 
junction of every two stones forms a 
groove , and thus the courses and divi¬ 
sions are strongly marked. In mak¬ 
ing the circuit of the llaram outside, 
we find this Cyclopenn masonry un¬ 
derlying the more modern wall tow ards 
every i*)iut of the compass to which 
we have access, and especially distin¬ 
guishable at the iu>rth-east('rnuvglc,w.\v 
St. Stephen’s (late, walling in a por¬ 
tion of the enclosure which, as we shall 
sec, to substantiate Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory, must have been an open ceme¬ 
tery outside the walls at the time of the 
Crucifixion. It is also to be found at. 
the south-eastern angle, enclosing tho 
vaults attributed to Justinian; so that 
at all events the platform would ap¬ 
pear to have existed at the same re¬ 
mote period. In short, every argu¬ 
ment which assigns a remote antiquity 
to any part of the present enclosure of 
the llaram, seems to apply to it in its 
whole extent; yet this consideration 
Mr. Fcrgusson has put too much in 
the back-ground, considering its im- 
portance. To accord with his views, 
the wall at the north-eastern extre¬ 
mity could not certainly have been 
older than Agrippa’s time. 

Let the advocates of the reputed 
sepulchre take care, however, how 
they take up this objection too hastily; 
for it tells against themselves in a way 
they do not expect. These gigantic 
grooved stones are found, of precisely 
the same apj>carance and seeming age, 
in the wall near the Damascus Gate, 
to a distance of 30U feet in a south¬ 
westerly direction, which would irre¬ 
trievably enclose the Sepulchre within 
the city. For this wc nave the testi¬ 
mony of Wilson, the latest of the topo¬ 
graphers. If, therefore, they assign 
an earlier date than that of the Cruci¬ 
fixion to this masonry at any point, 
they arc driven to do so here, which 
is fatal to their position. In short, 
there is a dilliculty under either hypo¬ 
thesis ; aud, strange to say, as far as 


* It must he here noted, however, that Mr. Forgusson has been led, through ig¬ 
norance of tho structure of the Hebrew language, to adduce some passages as dis¬ 
tinguishing Sion from Jerusalem, which ought more properly to be considered as 
connecting them. 
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the walls are concerned, Mr. Fergusson 
must stand or fall with the advocates of 
the reputed sepulchre; while, stranger 
still, l)r. Robinson's arch here proves 
his greatest stumbling-block, though 
he has so eagerly snatched at it, cm 
account of its assisting him in his plan 
of the Temple. 

It may bo thought, that we multiply 
difficulties in suggesting explanations; 
but there is ono mode of reconciling 
these conflicting theories which has oc¬ 
curred to us, not merely as seeking to 
reconcile ihem, but on an impartial 
inspection of the drawings of Mr. 'rip¬ 
ping, given in Traill’s Josephus, and 
apparently by far the most accurate 
of any. There is nothing in these 
drawings to shew the necessary con¬ 
nexion of the arch, in point of time, 
with the wall from which it springs. 
On the contrary, it is evidently not 
what architects call engaged in it—it 
seems much more ruinous than the 
neighbouring wall; and Mr. Tipping’s 
front view presents an appearance of 
moreCyclopcan rudeness than the other 
—the courses not being everywhere 
horizontal. Suppose the arch to be He¬ 
rod's arch, as Dr. Robinson concludes, 
may not the wall everywhere else be 
Agrippa’s? that is, renewed, faced, 
and rendered uniform by that king 
whore it previously existed, and built 
to correspond, where it did not? In 
this ca$e, the masonry near St. Ste¬ 
phen’s Gate may not be. so conclusive 
against the present church as il would 
otherwise be. 

It is not until all these preliminary 
matters which we have thus hastily 
glanced at, have been fully gone into 
and discussed, that our aulhor arrives 
at the positive part of his theory, and 
sets himself to assign a site to the 
Holy Sepulchre. We give the an¬ 
nouncement in his own words:— 

“ Tho proposition which I have un¬ 
dertaken to prove in this part of my 
work—which is neither more nor less 
than that the building so well known 
among Christians as the Mosque of 
Omar, is the identical church of tho 
Holy Sepulchre, erected by Constan¬ 
tine—is one that has never, that I am 
aware of, boon broached by any travel¬ 
ler or speculator up to this day; and is, 
consequently, at first sight, so mani¬ 
festly absurd and improbable, that many 
will, no doubt, ou the simple announce¬ 
ment of such an hypothesis, throw 
down the book at once, and rest per¬ 


fectly satisfied that they have, at best, 
got hold of a piece of ingenious mysti¬ 
fication, or the dream of some visionary 
speculator—perhaps some covert at¬ 
tempt to shake the general faith in 
Christian tradition, 1>y showing how 
nu^h may be advanced in support of so 
monstrous an absurdity. It is not for 
mo to decide on my own case. It may 
be all this, or a great deal more : all I 
ask is a fair and patient hearing; and 
I think, after perusal of the book, the 
reader will admit that I have at least 
brought forward some evidence ot‘ a 
startling natnro in support of what I 
advance—that my theory is at least per¬ 
fectly consistent with all that is con¬ 
tained on the subject in the New Tes¬ 
tament, and that there arc indications, 
both local ami historical, which aro re¬ 
concilable with this view, but which arc 
utterly unintelligible when applied to 
the old theory.” 

Mr. Fergusson is right, when he says 
that his theory is a startling one. As 
such, wc arc bound to examine it with 
j< alonsy. At the same time, there is a 
fair open for broaching it, for it is 
plain wc cannot admit the old one ; 
and the new facts elicited serve to re¬ 
concile us to the notion of so many 
acute observers having failed to hit 
upon a better. 

Two things must be shewn, to make 
out the whole of the ease. First , that 
the building now called by Christians 
the Mosque of Omar, is Constant ine’n 
church; and, secondly, that it is 
built over the Holy Sepulchre. The 
render will perceive that it is not 
necessary, in order to prove the former 
proposition, that the latter should be 
made good, 'flic cave may not be the 
Holy Sepulchre, and yet Constantine 
may there have reared his Dome. 

And in point of fact, the two 
branches of the case are here argued 
out with very different degrees of con¬ 
clusive c«*. Let us take the latter 
proposition first—that is, that the cave 
(called by the Mahometans el Sakhrah), 
is the Holy Sepulchre. The local proofs 
are derived exclusively from the very 
slight indications of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The scene of the Crucifixion 
(close to which the sepulchre would 
have to be looked for, see John, xix. 
41) was ‘-outside the city,” “nigh 
unto” il, and also “towards the coun¬ 
try.” It was a “ Golgotha,” or great 
cemetery; probably not far from the 
judgment-seat, which was erected in 
the tower of Antonia, a fortress stand- 
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ing like a bastion at the north-western 
angle of the Temple. Such are the 
principal indications wc meet with. 

For the probability of Constantine 
having been able to ascertain the sjiot, 
the reasoning cannot be conveyed in 
a word. Chateaubriand has allied 
the matter elaborately ; and Robinson 
has represented him fairly, though re¬ 
ject ing his conclusion, which is, that 
the reputed place of Colgotha and 
the Sepulchre is the true one. But 
both seem to have forgotten the age 
in which the eivcuinstances narrated 
took place. For three centuries after 
the Christian era, the Homan empire 
was a civdizcd community, and histo¬ 
rical criticism, during the earlier por- 
1 ion of that period at least, was minute 
and judicious. Monks could not then 
have invented and obtained credence 
for idle legends. “ Men who would 
have attempted such tilings at that 
time, would have been laughed at as 
idiots, or stoned as impostors.'* It was 
not until the following three centuries 
that the thing became common ; nor 
until the next three, that it was uni¬ 
versal. 

Now, Eusebius, who may be termed 
(though occasionally from his intellec¬ 
tual eminence touched with a tinge, of 
the dawning credulity; the last of the 
historians, relates with confidence the 
discovery of the Holy Sepulchre by 
Constantine, slating the means by 
which the site was identified, which 
were human and not divine, means. 
But, neither Eusebius nor Macarius 
(the bishop who enabled tin; emjK.ror 
to find the sepulchre ) so much as al¬ 
lude to what has been called “the 
invention of the cross,” by Helena, 
the empress-mother; nor is it. even 
hinted at till the episcopacy of Cy- 
rill, a. i>. 348-08, nor attributed to 
Helena until the beginning of the next 
century. All that contemporary his¬ 
tory' asserts is, that Constantine was 
enabled to ascertain the site of the. 
sejmlchre, from an idol temple having 
been raised over it at some earlier 
period. At that earlier period it was 
still more probable that the tradition 


would hAve been authentic, particu¬ 
larly as Golgotha was a place the site 
of which could scarcely have disap¬ 
peared, and of which an entry was 
probably to be found in the accurate 
registries then kept of all localities 
within the Roman dominions.* It as¬ 
serts, moreover, that he built an “Anas- 
tasis,” or church of the resurrection, 
over the I loly Sepulchre—a “Basilica,” 
and a " Golgotha,” “ with rich and la¬ 
vish magnificenceand makes no men¬ 
tion of his building anything else ut .Je¬ 
rusalem. Some indications of the situa¬ 
tion of these buildings are given—such 
ns, that they were “over-against .Je¬ 
rusalem”— 'avnx{U»<ro:, which would 
seem to imply an intervening valley— 
but nothing to fix them with cer¬ 
tainly. 

And this brings us back to our first 
proj>u>itiun, viz. that wo have found 
Constantine's church. 

On the spot, which our author con¬ 
siders as indicated by the great body 
of ancient evidence, sacred uml pro¬ 
fane,—exhibiting in the minutest 
particulars, as well as in general 
design, the architectural peculiari¬ 
ties of the age of Constantine,—en¬ 
tire, conspicuous, und now for the 
first time entered and scientifically 
examined by a competent observer, 
stands, over a cave, of which the su¬ 
perincumbent rock protrudes in un¬ 
hewn ruggedness into the central 
sjwcc, a temple, known to Christians 
as the Mom pic of Omar, but univer¬ 
sally called by Mahometans Kuhbct-eU 
StMra/i —“Tm: Douu or tub Kook.” 
And this temple answers generally to 
the description of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, as given by writers 
up to a certain period. As wc said 
Indore, it. is the architectural evidence 
that is principally to be looked to ; it 
is on the strength of it that Mr. Fcr- 
gusson has written his book. And hero 
we must regret our inability to lay 
before our readers those demonstrative 
arguments which address themselves 
to the eye, and in such a case are al¬ 
ways the most satisfactory and con¬ 
vincing. Any one who looks at Mr. 


* Ulpian and Lactantius give a particular account of these registries, 
which weru more minute than our most careful modern surveys, and extended to 
all tho provinces and colonies of the Roman empire. The original entries were 
engraved on brass tablets, and deposited amongst the archives at Romo, copies on 
linen being placed in the hands of the provincial authorities.—(See Mr. Fiulay’s 
Tract ou the Holy Sepulchre.) 
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Catherwood’s view and section, must 
be astonished at this late revelation of* 
what has hitherto been so effectually 
concealed from the world—the beau¬ 
tiful and uniform plan—the elaborate 
details, so plainly of the purest By¬ 
zantine style, as far as the spring of 
the Saracenic dome—the perfection 
and preservation of the whole;—in 
short, the unexpected light one glance 
of an intelligent eye has thrown upon 
the mystery of ages. 

It is thus our author closes his sur¬ 
vey 

“Altogether, this architectural evi¬ 
dence is so complete, thut no one who 
looks at the drawings, and knows any¬ 
thing about tho matter, will doubt for 
an instant that the pillars and entabla- 
turos, at Ica-st, must have belonged to 
buildings erected anterior to the first 
year of the Hejira, even if he should 
not be able to make up his mind as to 
the exact period of their being exe¬ 
cuted; and the only reasonable mode 
of getting over tho difficulty is, to sup¬ 
pose that the Mahometans used up the 
materials of some other building in 
erecting this, as they are known to 
have done elsewhere. I think, how¬ 
ever, that an inspection of the frontis¬ 
piece and Plate I. will prove this to bo 
an untenable hypothesis in this caso; 
for it is not only the details of the pil¬ 
lars and their entablatures which lielong 
to this more ancient style, but those of 
the eight piers between them, which are 
very complicated in form, and could 
not have l>een found or transported 
from another building: but round all 
the sinuosities of these piers this en¬ 
tablature runs ; and both below it, down 
to the ground, and upwards to the roof, 
the detail is all of the same age, all 
fitting exactly to the place where it is 
applied, and complete and appropriate 
in every part. The cornices under the 
roof, too, on both sides, and the roof 
itself, arc all parts of the samo design; 
and the idea that the Mahometans could 
anywhere have found that quantity of 
straight, of circular, and angular pieces 
of these details in any other edifice, is, 
it appears to me, one of the most im¬ 
probable that can possibly be conceived, 
even if any one could name the edifice 
from which they were obtained—which 
it would be difficult to do; for, at the 
age at which this building was con¬ 
structed—supposing it was built by tho 
followers of tne Prophet—no destruc¬ 
tion of the edifices of tho Christians 
had taken place, from which such a 
supply of materials could have been 
obtained, But what was the ago in 


which the Mahometans built this tem¬ 
ple ? Here is the great difficulty of the 
case. It certainly was not that of 
Omar; for what ho built at Jerusalem 
was the little vault to the eastward of 
tho Aksa, which, to this day, the Ma¬ 
hometans call the Mosque of Omar." 

In short, it is only the Christians, 
deceived by William of Tyre, who ever 
thought of ascribing this building to the 
klialif, whose mosque, a s we have seen, 
actually exists within the walls of the 
Aksa, mid still bears his niunc. And 
the Mahometan of to-day will tell 

J ou that it was built by Abd-cl- 
lalck, who undoubtedly did erect 
the Mosque cl Aksa in the samo 
enclosure—a structure bearing the 
strongest traces of Saracenic origin, 
having its entablatures composed of 
woollen beams, and differing m every 
possible respect from the other. As 
for the Dome of the Rock itself, it is 
utterly unintelligible, except as a 
Christian building. Independently of 
the architecture, the very form is suf¬ 
ficient to identify it as such 

11 1 feci quite certain that in no Ma¬ 
hometan country, from the mouths of 
llie Ganges to the Guadalquivir, mid in 
n«» ago, did any Mahometan erect a 
mosquo of this form: the thing is an 
anomaly, an Absurdity; it is, to my 
mind, like talking of a perpendicular 
pyramid or a square circle. 'To mo 
it appears strange how the idea could 
have been suggested. There are octa¬ 
gonal tombs, it is true, though not 
many, and only, I think, in India; hut 
this the Mahometans never called a 
tomb, nor connected any such ide3 with 
it. In short, if wc assume it to be a 
Mahometan building, in detail, form, 
anil proportion, it is utterly anomalous, 
and unlike anything any Mahometan 
ever did build in any part of the world: 
if, on the contrary, we assume it to be a 
Christian building over a sopulchro of 
tho ago of Constantine, all becomes con¬ 
sistent and intelligible; certainly, as f;.r 
as the edifice itself is concerned, there 
i9 not a single difficulty in the way." 

Thus, if wc accept the theory be¬ 
fore us, we have the scene of the Itc- 
Burrcclion at lost identified; the doubts 
of centuries as to the reputed place 
proved to bo well-grounded, by the 
discovery ot the original of which it 
had usurped the honours; and the 
mother-church of Christian pilgrimage 
restored—not to the worship, but to 
the solemn curiosity of these latter 
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days ; and all this accomplished by 
the happy hardihood of one man, 
and the skilful application of tech¬ 
nical knowledge by another. Arc 
wc not forced to smile at the mighty 
deeds of chivalry—the achievements 
of kings and warriors—the triumphs 
of priestly eloquence—the victories of 
pilgrim-hosts ; when we find that, after 
mountains of treasure lavished, and 
rivers of blood spilt in the cause, 
Christian Europe is at last discovered 
to have knelt before a gross imposture, 
and borne away the palm in triumph, 
without having so much as recognised 
the shrine it had sacrificed so much to 
honour? 

It is natural to expect that in pro¬ 
secuting this inquiry, the Cave should 
be the chief object of interest, forming, 
as it docs, the centre around which the 
whole argument gathers. Yet it is 
surprising how little wc find said of it 
in the book before us. It is true, the 
author never visited the spot himself; 
but lie has certainly not used due dili¬ 
gence in searching for the few hints 
afforded by ancient and modern writers 
concerning it. Feeling the impor¬ 
tance of looking narrowly into the 
matter, wc have been at some pains 
to collect, and put together all the 
information to be gleaned from these 
sources, and hasten to lay it be¬ 
fore our readers, as it affords, in our 
estimation, no slight corroboration of 
Mr. Fergusson's views. 

As far us wc have been able to dis¬ 
cover, only thrccChristians have obtain¬ 
ed access to the cave in modern times— 
probably, indeed, since the era of the 
crusades. These were, first, the Spa¬ 
niard, Domingo Badia y Lcblich, 
who travelled as a Mussulman, under 
the name of Ali Bey. IIis account is 
brief, but be mentions one circum¬ 
stance, which it appeal's unaccountable 
that our author should have overlook¬ 
ed, as it establishes a coincidence be¬ 
tween two authorities, both of which 
he seems to have examined with care. 
Adamuanus expressly says, from the 
relation of Arculfus, that the Sepulchre 
was composed internally of stoue of 
two colours— tricolor — red and white . 
And the writer of the critique of Mr. 
Williams’s book adduces •this state¬ 
ment in proof that the cave, even iu 
the seventh century, was, first, a fac¬ 
titious one, the rock on which Jerusa¬ 
lem is built being grey limestone ; and 
secondly, not the cave now shown as the 


true sepulchre, in which it is asserted 
the native rock, grey limestone, dis¬ 
tinctly appears. Now, the words of Ali 
Bey, who visited the Dome of the liock 
in 1807, are these :—“ From what I 
could discover, particularly in the in¬ 
side of the cave, t he rock seemed to be 
composed of a reddish-white marble.” 
Since both Cathcrwood and he speak 
confidently of seeing the native rock, 
this circumstance constitutes a most 
curious corroboration of Arculfus’s ac¬ 
count, at the same time that it removes 
the double objection of the reviewer on 
the score of colour. 

The next visitor appears to have boon 
Mr. Bonotni, one of Mr. Catherwood’s 
companions, lie entered the cave in 
183JJ; but in the account given of tho 
visit in Ilogg’s “Travels,”there is little 
which throws any light upon the sub¬ 
ject. Ho was principally struck with 
the absurdity of the Moslem traditions 
respecting it. 

About the same period, Mr. Cftthcr- 
wood himself obtained an entrance to 
the chamber ; and it is from his rela¬ 
tion, contained in a letter to Mr. Bart¬ 
lett, and published in his “ Walks,” 
that we obtain the most particular infor¬ 
mation about it. 1 [estates that the cave 
isofan irregular squareform,descended 
into by a flight of steps, with an area of 
sixty feet (the text says six hundred, but 
this is clearly a mistake), and a height 
of al»oul seven and a half loot. This cor¬ 
responds pretty accurately with Adam- 
n anus's account, who says that “ thrice 
three men could stand to pray” within 
it, and that it exceeded by a foot and 
a half the stature of an ordinary man. 
On the outside, the native rock stands 
irregularly out about five feet above 
the level of the church floor, surround¬ 
ed by a gilded railing, and veiled with 
a dusty and time-worn crimson silk ca¬ 
nopy. lie states, moreover, that not 
only is there a funnel opening upwards 
from the roof to the surface of the rock, 
but likewise an aperture in the floor, 
opening downwards, judged to be of 
sonic depth from the hollow sound the 
covering stone returned when struck, 
and called by the Mahometans the 
Dir Arnuih , or Well of Souls. Now, 
this is one of the difficulties of the 
case ; and another is, that the cave 
is not shaped like the ancient tombs 
in the neighbourhood;—notwithstand¬ 
ing ali this, that the cave here cor¬ 
responds with Adaninanus’s account 
in many other ways besides its size, 
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especially as to the bearing of its en¬ 
trance, must he admitted ; at all events 
it approaches much more nearly to our 
conceptions of the true one than docs 
the reputed sepulchre, which is not 
clearly shown to he hewn out of the 
rock at all ;* which stands above the 
level of the church and neighbourhood, 
instead of below it; which (according 
to Mr. Wilde) is now completely open 
above; which barely admits four jar¬ 
sons at once; and is placed where, to 
leave it outside the walls, the city 
must—to use the phrase of Mr. Wil¬ 
liams’s reviewer—nave been pinched 
in at the middle, like an liour-gloss: 
in Hhort, in a position which, by no 
possible wresting of the Scripture and 
early Christian accounts, can be made 
to correspond with what is recorded 
of it. Besides, as to the internal 
shape and appearance of the tomb, it 
is to be presumed that the Maho¬ 
metans might have made alterations 
in it when they broached their own 
tradition, such as the obliteration of 
the soros, &c., in order to efface any 


direct indication of its having been 
originally appropriated to a different 
use. And there is this, ut least, 
to be gathered from the fact, both of 
the protrusion of the unhewn rock, 
and the existence of the well beneath 
(if there be any such thing there), 
that it never could have been even 
conjectured to be the exact site of the 
Holy of Holies,—though if the well be 
a communication with the subterra¬ 
nean conduits to Siloam, it might cer¬ 
tainly have been one of the sacrificial 
centre's within the precincts of the 
Temple—that is, supposing the Dome 
to be the Mosque of Omar. But since 
it is manifest, for other reasons, that 
it is not ,—since it lies outside the li¬ 
mits ol' Herod’s Temple, 03 l)r. Ri¬ 
chardson himself was forced to admit— 
whereas the small mosque which Omar 
really did build as certainly stood, 
ami now stands, within them—since 
it contains a cave which must havo 
been a holy place before the age of 
Constantino, who apparently built the 
Dome,—since this Dome corresponds 


• Bartlett (“ Walks,” 18(>) and Richardson state, and Williams owns (“ Holy 
City," 203) that the native rock is at present completely hid from view. Sandy* as 
distinctly asserts the contrary; hut what is more extraordinary, so does Wilde. 
Wo say, more extraordinary ; tor we could have accounted f» ■* the variation between 
old Sandys and the moderns by the alterations consequent on the fire of U08, which 
burned down the church and injured the tomlias it is, we must leavo Wilde, Wil¬ 
liams, and the rest, to settle the matter between them. Mr. Fcrgusson is indignant, at 
any one supposing for a moment that there is, or ever was, an atom of native rock 
in the (so-called) sepulchre. On this point ho is too confident, no doubt, though 
ho will have it that Mr. Williams’s measurements only leave two or three feet for 
the thickness of the cave, casing and all, in any part; and certainly Dr. Richardson 
very strongly repudiates the notion of either the cave or soros being genuine. No 
one, indeed, we may here remark, has more sensibly and rationally exposed tho 
clumsiness of the fraud of the present sepulchre than that author. He says, very 
fairly,—when all the world is disputing concerning the fact of the chamber being a 
natural cave, could not at least a portion of the casing iu some part be removed, 
so as to satisfy “ believers" that it docs really exist as such? Would this be by 
any one looked upon as a profanation? To show how little the monks even now 
regard the genuineness of the objects they exhibit for adoration, ho statc9 
that they admitted to him that the stone shown as the identical ono rolled away 
by the angel from the mouth of the cave is not the real one, which was stolen away 
by the Armenians, and deposited in their chapel on the site of the house of Caiaphas; 
but that it “ served their purpose equally well!” (Vol. ii. p. 333.) He describes, we 
may as well mention, a cl jam her in the Aksa, within tho enclosure of the Haram, 
called the Grotto of Issa, or Jesus, in which is a pluin limestone trough, denominated 
the Sarcophagus of lssa, which, strange to say, corresponds pretty accurately with 
Arculfs description of the soros in his day ; while that now shown as such bears the 
shape, not of an Asiatic sarcophagus, but of aGrecianone. Could we understand from 
ArCulfthat tho “sepulrhrum” was not a part of the rock itself, though composed of 
the same material (a construction which the words will scarcely bear), we might ima¬ 
gine that the Mahometans had removed it from the Dome of the Rock to their own 
mosque, for the double purpose of preservation and of removing the evidence of the 
old tradition. Indeed, they might even have taken the trouble of hewing it out of its 
place in the solid rock, from which, on the supposition that the cave in the Sakhrah 
is Constantine’s, they have completely obliterated it, though & low shelf remains 
where it is assumed to have been. 
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with the historic accounts of the round 
church that emperor did build over 
the Holy Scpulcnrc,—a strong case is 
made out to justify tho author in con¬ 
cluding that it is that church, and that 
the cave is what Constantine judged, 
on evidence of some kind or other, to 
he the Holy Sepulchre itself. 


We now offer to the reader a sketch, 
plan of the buildings assumed to have 
stood within the present enclosure of 
the Haram, as restored by Mr. Fer- 
gusson. Our diagram, without pre¬ 
tending to minute accuracy, will help 
to explain what we have been saying, 
and fix the localities in the mind. 
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Hearing this restoration in mind, lot 
us next take up the tract of Adamnanus, 
and see how far his account will sup¬ 
port it. That writer also accompanies 
his description of tho sepulchre with 
a rude plan, as we have already had oc¬ 
casion to mention. This plan is ex¬ 
plained in his text as including the 
adjoining churches ; and, as far as the 
round church of the Anastasia goes, re¬ 
presents it with tolerable exactness. 
The text describes, with still more 
unmistakable accuracy, both it and 
the cave beneath it. Hut in the sur¬ 
vey of the adjoining buildings, the 


text and plan differ materially. While 
the former would appear to point to 
an extensive congeries of sepuratc 
edifices, neighbouring (eulutreutes), 
but not integral parts of one whole ; 
the latter gives to the Anastasis the 
chief prominence, and only indicates 
the others by single lines, connected 
with and subordinate to die circular 
church. Xow, the text in every par¬ 
ticular confirms Mr. Fergusson’s res¬ 
toration. The Basilica, the Golgo¬ 
tha Qn(PffrrrtuIis ecclesia), the Mary 
Church* fall into their places at once, 
and, were there no plan, would, as a 


* Tho Church of the Virgin, restored in the plan, was built by Justinian, not, 
as has been supposed, where the Mosrjuo el Aksa now stands, lmt, as is here ar¬ 
gued, on the space between Uie eastern boundary of the Temple and tho oast wall 
of the Ilararo, over the vaults already alluded to; for tho Aksa occupies part of 
tho site of the Temple; and, after Julian’s signal failure, Justinian never could 
have renewed tho attempt, even if he had not looked upon that site as accursed 
as the Christians then universally did. A remarkably curious deduction is madi 
by the author—built upon the construction and arrangement of the vaults beneath 
and depending on mechanical and architectural principles ; showing that they mu* 
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matter of coarse, judging from the 
wording of the tract, be set down os 
separate structures ; but on the plan, 
they all stand together, and the latter 
group dwindles mto insignificance, qs 
compared with the Anastasia. Now, 
knowing the rudeness of delineativc 
art in those days—recollecting that 
the French bishop, who drew his plan 
on the “tabula ccrata,” only sketched 
from memory, and rather for the pur¬ 
pose of indicating the relative position 
of the holy places, than to exhibit 
their proportions—bearing in mind, 
too, that the draughtsman himself 
termed it a “vile figuration,”—we 
were ciuitc ready to study the text, 
with the help of the plan, without 
expecting it to do more than what 
antique maps and charts usually do— 
viz., convoy a rude and dispronor- 
tioned idea of the thing intended to 
bo represented. But a startling fact 
comes out in reference to this dia¬ 
gram ; which is, that if we take it as 
intended to represent, not several 
buildings, but one building, or at least 
a contiguous group capable of being 
roofed over into one, it forms a nearly 
correct plan of the reputed Church 
of the Iloly Sepulchre, a? it now 
stands! This is almost too clear a 
ease; and Mr. Fergusson, seeing that 
the text of Adamnanus will not apply, 
either to his own plan, or to the build¬ 
ings it has been supposed to represent, 
boldly hazards the conjecture, that in¬ 
stead of the plan having been taken 
from the church, the church was built 
from the plan I Nor is this altogether 
so monstrously improbable as might at 
first sight appear. We must anticipate 
a little to explain why. When tho 
buildings, afterwards roofed into one 
church, were built, there was probably 
no access to the sacred precincts on 
Sion; and the only plan and descrip- 
tion of them in existence were those 
of Adamnanus; and as the plan was 
most tangible, and the discrepancy 
with the text either not seen or not 
regarded, it might well have formed 
the authoritative original for the sup¬ 
posititious church. In fact, there is no 
third hypothesis possible. Either it 
did so, or Adamnanus did actually re¬ 


cognise thp present reputed church as 
the true one, and describe it incor¬ 
rectly ,—and tho whole argument of 
this book is at an end. 

This is, however, a serious obstacle 
in the way of the present theory ; and 
we see no other way of getting over 
it, than that bold one tho author has 
had recourse to. For our own part, 
we hold the accuracy of the plan as 
one of the strongest proofs of its not 
having been sketched from the present 
building, or those which stood in its 
place. It is almost out of the ques¬ 
tion, that in that rude age a stranger 
could have laid down from memory u 
survey of those complicated buildings 
60 perfectly as to preserve their pro- 
]>ortions throughout. But, perhaps, 
the strongest corroboration our au¬ 
thor’s views receive from the “ Li I Jul¬ 
ius’’ of Adamnanus is derived from this 
very curious fact—that immediately 
before that, author commences his ac¬ 
count of the sacred places, he d«- 
scril>03 with minute accuracy the 
Mosque cl Aksa, as occupying the 
site of the Temple of Solomon; but 
does not say a word of the Dome of 
the Bock, which must have been then, 
as it. is now, the most conspicuous 
building in Jerusalem, and which 
stood it use by. This can only be ac¬ 
counted for by Ids considering it as a 
Christian edifice, and leaving it to be 
mentioned as such ill its proper place. 

Ilis main position, however, Mr. 
Fergusson considers as not affected by 
tlic disposal, one way or the other, of 
the minor point:— 

“ As far as the argument has hitherto 
gone, there has been no flaw whatever 
in the cvidenco; and whether wo take 
it as according perfectly with the scrip¬ 
tural narrative (which it docs to the 
minutest particular), or as according 
with the testimony of subsequent writ¬ 
ers, both Christian and Mahometan— 
or, lastly, from the evidence of tho ar¬ 
chitecture itself, nothing can be more 
complete and consentaneous than the 
whole chain is; and 1 do not know of 
any other building, or set of buildings, 
regarding which a more perfect argu¬ 
ment can be adduced than that which 
I have attempted to put together for 


have been formed for tho purpose of supporting an octagonal or circular building, 
such as the Mary Church is known to have been, from the detailed account of 
Procopius. And the existence, at this angle, of two small chapels, still called the 
Bath and Cradle of Jesus, gives support to the idea. 
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the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, from 
the time of the crucifixion to the end of 
the seventh century. So complete, in¬ 
deed, docs it appear, that it seems 
almost a work of supererogation to 
pursuo it further. To me it appears 
quite sufficient to know that for tho 
first seven centuries the Home of tho 
Kock can be proved to have been known 
either as the place of the tomb in which 
Christ was laid, or as tho Church of 
tho Holy Sepulchre; while, for the last 
eight centuries, or since a.d. 1048, tho 
present one has been dignified by that 
title: the consequence is of course in¬ 
evitable, that at some period during the 
three centuries and a-half that inter¬ 
vened between these two periods, a 
transference from one locality to the 
other must have taken place; and, so 
far as tho argument is concerned, it is 
of very little consequence when it was 
•done, or by whom.” 

Nevertheless, the point is shrewdly 
argued:— 

“ In tho three centuries and a-half to 
which wo aro now confined, there arc 
only two periods at which tho trans¬ 
ference could have taken place: the 
first, when Charlemagne obtained a 
grant of the Sepulchre and its appur¬ 
tenances from Harun cl Kashid; the 
other, when, between the years 1031 
aud 1048, the church was avowedly 
rebuilt on the site and in the form in 
which it now stauds, or rather, 1 should 
say, stood, anterior to the year 1808. 
If tho first could bo proved to have been 
the time, half tho difficulty would bo 
overcome, as it was the very ‘ noon of 
night’ of the middle ages, when thero 
was nothing too daring for tho priest¬ 
hood to attempt, aud nothing so extra¬ 
vagant that tho people would not wil¬ 
lingly and readily believe it. Indeed, 
had tho chalif sent the emperor the 
Sepulchre itself on the back of the ele¬ 
phant he presented him with, all Europe 
would have received it with transports of 
joy; and it might now have been found 
adorning Aix-la-Chapelle or Paris, as 
its sister cave of Nazareth does Loretto, 
under the guise of a rude hut; and had 
tho chalif known how deep was the ig¬ 
norance of the Christians of those times, 
he probably would have done so: but 
he at least was a civilized king; ho sent 
only tho key, in token of possession, and 
tho Sepulchre remained where it was. 
Besides, the distance of thrft time from 
the ora of the Crusades was 90 great, 
that any transference would long have* 
been forgotten, and the throe centuries 
that intervened would havo sufficed to 
sanctify any place as the Holy Sepul¬ 


chre, even if it' had been a hundred 
miles from the spot where it was for¬ 
merly known to have stood.” 

It is, however, during the latter 
period—viz., from 1031 to 1048—that 
Mr.Fcrgusson believes the transference 
to have taken place. Bernhard, who 
visited Jerusalem in 870, tallies with 
Arculf, and plainly‘describes the true 
Sepulchre;—and accordingly what is 
fabled of the destruction of the church 
of the lloly Sepulchre by Chos- 
roes the Persian, in the early part 
of the seventh century, is quite un¬ 
worthy of belief. Hence—since there 
was no interruption to the communi¬ 
cation between the west and the cast 
in the interim—it must have remained 
undisturbed and unquestioned till the 
year 909, when Mucz set fire to the 
Basilica, “though not, apparently, to 
the Anaatasis.” From that period 
till about the year 1021, the Christians 
in Palestine had to struggle for their 
very existence; and it was probably 
then that they were expelled from the 
Harom—it bciu" at this time, too, 
that El Hakeem levelled the “church 0 
(prtedicta ecclesia) to the foundation. 
Soon afterwards the Christiana began 
to recover from their depression, and 
may be supposed at once to have be¬ 
gun their new church, in the quarter 
of the city least exposed to Mahome¬ 
tan envv and interruption. And ac¬ 
cordingly, it is at this period they 
allege that the church was rebuilt , as 
it remained until the fire of 1808; 
and it certainly favours the supposi¬ 
tion to know that this so-called re¬ 
building took place while they may 
be presumed to have been denied ac¬ 
cess to the llaratu. Had they footing 
within it at the time, scarcely any 
amount of circumstantial evidence 
would be enough to show that the 
l)omc of the Hock was the true site; 
for then the transference would have 
been without a motive. Nor is it so 
improbable that thcy'should have com¬ 
mitted this “ pia fraus.” They were 
forced out of their Church of the Se¬ 
pulchre ; and the question was, should 
they abandon Jerusalem altogether, 
or be content with such a sepulchre 
as they could get. ltecolleet, the 
thing was of daily occurrence. Not 
only were bones und relies hawked 
about Christendom continually, but a 
cave, such ns this—for such the home 
of the Virgin was in fact—was actually 
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transported bodily across half Euronet 
The wonder indeed is, as our author 
significantly remarks, that the Holy 
Sepulchre was removed to so moderate 
a distance. The scene of the martyr¬ 
dom of St. Stephen has changed places 
no less than three times! 

" There is, however,** Mr. Fcrgusson 
goes on to say, 14 another point of view 
in which this transaction may bo re¬ 
garded, which, 1 think, takes off very 
much from its improbability, and at the 
samo time places it in a less reprehen¬ 
sible light than might at first sight ap¬ 
pear. I perfectly admit, that were any 
set of priests in this age to attempt 
such a fraud, on so sacred a subject, 
it would be difficult to find words 
strong enough to express our senso of 
its infamy; but in that ago the two 
mainsprings of society were pious fraud 
cm the one hand, and impious force on 
tho other. The priesthood were living 
as a peaceful, unarmed race, among 
hordes of armed warriors, and with no 
means of sustenance or self-defence, ex¬ 
cept what they could obtain from their 
ruder neighbours by the superiority of 
their intellectual acquirements. Had 
they attempted to preach to thoso rude 
barbarians a religion of peace and 
brotherly love, in tho simple abstract 
form of mental adoration and purity, 
it would have been like an attempt of 
tho west wind to blow clown the pyra¬ 
mids of F.gypt. It required the splen¬ 
dour and pomp of religious ceremonies 
to attract them, and t he tangible forms 
of sensuous idolatry to convey a truth 
or meaning through the iron-cased skull 
of a rude soldier—and above all, an 
appeal to his superstitions and fears, to 
subduo and overawe him, and enable 
the priest to acquire that influence over 
his mind, which it was then thought 
needful he should possess; and if we 
often shrink in disgust from the un¬ 
scrupulous use the priest made of these 
powerful arms to obtain his ends, we 
must not, at tho same time, forget the 
cruel oppression to which he was often 
exposed, and tho rude violence that 
often turned against him the arms ho 
had hired for bis protection, or robbed 
and plundered him of all he possessed, 
even when his motives may have been 
of the purest, and his influenoe only 
used for good, however un justifiable the 
means by which ho obtained it may 
have boon, according to the light of our 
improved morality.” 

In short, after the final ejectment of 
the Christians from the Church of tin* 
Holy Sepulchre, the question came to 


this—should they abandon the placo 
altogether, or erect a representative 
sepulchre as the focus for pilgrimage. 
Such was the main point for them to 
decide. But there was another grave 
difficulty—how to perpetrate fhe fraud 
without being found out. Now, it 
must be recollected that Europe had 
heard lhat the buildings generally at 
tho sepulchre had been first burnt by 
Muez, and then razed by El Hakeem. 
It was between twenty and thirty years 
later that the Christians begun to build 
their new church; the chances were, 
therefore, small of a pilgrim visiting this 
edifice who had seen the former one. 
If such a pilgrim did exist, tho means 
were at hand to silence him, or, at 
all events, to blind the already re¬ 
markably short-seeing eyes of the su¬ 
perstitious world. As for the know¬ 
ledge of tonography then possessed, it 
may be judged of by the fact of the as¬ 
tonishment of the first crusaders at 
stumbling upon Constantinople, on 
their way to the Holy Land. 

The priests did not deny that their 
church was new : everybody knew that 
the former one had been destroyed 
many years before.. How was the 
deceit to bo detected? Access was 
not to be hud to the old sites. It was 
an ignorant ar.d a credulous ago. In 
point of fact, far more daring frauds 
than this were successfully practised 
at the time. Were there maps and 
plans to guide the inquirer? Yos, 
there was one —that of Arcullus; 
and this, as they found it laid down, 
the priests had adopted as tho design 
of their new building, so that the de¬ 
ception was complete. They pointed 
triumphantly to that plan, and chal¬ 
lenged the inspection of believers! 

The position of the Church of Jeru¬ 
salem must, however, have been an 
awkward one, when, by the success of 
the crusaders, it found itself in the 
possession of two Holy Sepulchres, and 
was moreover under the necessity of 
adhering to the false one. Fortu¬ 
nately' tor its credit, it had to deal 
with a host more remarkable for its 
prowess than its intelligence, and found 
ready credence for any story it hail to 
tell. Besides, what greatly favoured 
the promoters of the fraud, was the. 
confusion that existed between the 
Basilica and the Anastasis of Con¬ 
stantine—the. church and the dome of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Tho church was 
known to have been destroyed; but 
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tlie fact of tho preservation of the 
dome had scarcely transpired beyond 
the walls of Jerusalem, although tho 
story always ran that the “ sepulchre,” 
a dubious term, had escaped, lfcnoe 
tho authors of this ago narrate tho 
total destruction of the “church" 
by El Hakccui, and speak of its 
being rebuilt between lOttl and 104K, 
apparently under the impression that 
the new edifice stood upon the old 
site, and was simply a restoration 
of the building which had been de¬ 
stroyed. 

Meantime, all tho efforts of the Ma¬ 
hometans wore unavailing to got rid 
of the traditionary history of the Dome 
of the Rook. It was spoken of, over 
and over again, as a Christian build¬ 
ing ; and the crusaders, in their uncer¬ 
tainty as to its real appropriation, 
ignorantly assumed it to have been 
built over the Iloly of Holies of the 
Jewish Temple, though they might 
have known the traditional failure of 
Julian’s attempt to restore any part of 
that structure, and that its site had 
been ever considered by the church as 
accursed. Nevertheless, taking it as 
such, they installed it as their sacred 
place, under the style of Tcmplum 
Domini , reducing the Mosque el Aksa, 
which they deaiguatod as the Tcmplum 
Sulomonis, to the condition of a tem¬ 
poral palotium , or residence of the 
Knights Templars—a proceeding, by 
tho way, the reverse of what would 
naturally have token place, had there 
.been any idea that the Aksa was the 
Mury Church of Juslimun ; for at that 
age this would doubtless have been 
selected as the precmiuently sacred 
locality, aud the Tcmplum Domini , 
of uncertain origin and appropriation, 
would as assuredly have been turned 
to secular uses. 

We have, wo think, represented 
Mr. Fergusson correctly; but while 
we lend a willing car to anything 
which proposes to establish a final 
harmony between such conflicting 
evidence, the difficulties 6till remain¬ 
ing must not be lost sight of. Some 
of them are fairly stated by our 
author: others seem to have escaped 
him. Let us endeavour to recapitu¬ 
late them. • 


1. The identification of the Kubbet- 
cs-Sakhrah with Constantine’s Anas¬ 
tasia, rests on the reduction of the 
area of the Temple to a square of six 
hundred feet, so as to throw the se¬ 
pulchre outside. But the ancient 
courses of gigantic stones which are. 
assumed to mark Herod's walls, if not 
Solomon’s, are observed at three angles 
out of the four of the present enclo¬ 
sure, and every here and there in the 
intervening curtains. For this we 
have the testimony of Robinson, Bart¬ 
lett, Catherwood, Tipping, Williams, 
aud all other modern topographers. 
Until it is ascertained that at all 
events those stones which are inserted 
at the north-east corner arc as late its 
Agrippas time, this difficulty will 
remain. 

2. Sion is reduced "to a mere knoll. 
After giving room for the Temple, it 
could not have occupied a much greater 
space than the area of Mcrrion-squaro 
in this city; unless, indeed, we extend 
it further north than the present boun¬ 
dary of the llarani, which we arc only 
precluded from doing by the position 
of the depression, now called the Fool 
of Bethesdn, but identified as such by 
no authentic tradition or history. Mo¬ 
riah is made much smaller, being, in 
fact, nearly identical with the boun¬ 
daries of the Temple, or six hundred 
feet square.* 

3. Golgotha and the Sepulchre arc 
almost as much too close to the Temple 
as the reputed ones are to the centre 
of the city. The crucifixion must have 
taken place under the very walls, 
which is certainly not the impression 
the Scripture narrative conveys, al¬ 
though there is nothing distinctly op¬ 
posed to it. 

4 . Some of the arches in the Dome 
of the Rock are stated by Dr. Richard¬ 
son and Mr. Aruudalc, to be slightly 
jufinted; whereas the pointed arch is 
found in no Rowan or other building of 
the age of Constantine. This latter as¬ 
sumption our author calls in question. 

5. The cave beneath the Dome is 
not shaped like the ordinary sepul¬ 
chres of the ancient Jews ; nor does it 
now completely correspond with the 
descriptions of pilgrims before the 
alleged transference. This, as we 


* Strange to say, Maundrell (p. 68) states that the Church of tho Holy Sepulchre 
is built on Calvary, “ a hill on the greater eminence of Mount Moriah This must 
surely be an inadvertence of his. 
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Lave said,, the author accounts for by 
assuming that the Mahometans may 
have purposely removed any peculiari¬ 
ties which might tend to falsify their 
own traditions, or identify it as a 
Christian shrine. But we have seen 
that Mr. Catherwood found a funnel 
in the roof, and an aperture in the 
floor, apparently of some depth. As¬ 
suming that the cave was a sepul¬ 
chre, what are these? But suppose 
the tradition true which places it l>e- 
neath or near the site of the Oracle, or 
Holy of Holies, then might not this 
latter well communicate with the 
waters which are certainly brought in 
this direction on their way to Siloain? 
As yet, these are questions that can¬ 
not satisfactorily bo solved; nor is 
there anything but the Mahometan 
name to show that thorn is a well 
here, at all ; but we may here repeat 
the romark, that Mr. Fergusson is not 
as explicit on the subject of the cave 
as might be wished. 

f>. It is extremely didicult to ac¬ 
count for the present existence of the 
Anastasis of Constantine, if wo accept 
the testimony of history at all. In 
the hypothetical sketch of the trans¬ 
ference above given, we represented 
Mr. Fcrgusson as we found him : and 
that a transference has somehow or 
other, and at some time or other, 
taken place, seems very probable. 
Indeed, certain pious writers have not 
hesitated to call in supernatural agency 
to account for present appearances— 
and boldly to suggest that there has 
been a miraculous transmigration of 
the Holy Sepulchre into the heart of 
the city! lint, yet the objection re¬ 
mains as strong as ever, that the main 
argument for the Dome of the Rock 
being the Anastasis, lies iu its present¬ 
ing architectural evidence that it be¬ 
longs to the age of Constantine ; 
whereas history would seem to tell us 
that the original church had altogether 
disappeared at an early period. 

It would therefore be very desir¬ 
able to examine critically into the 
authorities hitherto relied upon, and 
now first sought to be impugned. But 
since this is a task which we cannot 
undertake, wc will coniine ourselves 
to stating that the contemporary his¬ 
tory of tlm first destruction consists 
merely of the account of an anony¬ 
mous writer in the Chromeon Paschafe 
seu Alexandnuum; and of that of the 
Abbot Antiochus ; both belonging to 
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the seventh century, and of course 
only referring to the Persian invasion 
under Chosrocs. There is absolutely 
no contemporary record of the second 
alleged spoliation of the sacred edifices. 
For the third,wc have the testimony of 
Rudolph Glabor—a monk, who wrote 
about the time of the completion of tho 
new church —whose whole history is ad¬ 
mitted to be a mass of fable, and whose 
narrative of this particular transaction 
is more than suspicious on the face of 
it. It is curious to see, that it bears 
a very strong resemblance to Mr. Wil¬ 
liams’s marvellous story of the burning 
of the church and escape of the tomb in 
1 non I But thus -will minds of a pe¬ 
culiar complexion exhibit, the same 
eharacteristics in every age. 

William of Tyro, however, implicitly 
follows (ilabor, at the distance of two 
centuries—an authority, whose interest 
it must naturally have been to uphold 
the fraud of the Sepulchre, supposing 
it t«» have lx'on committed ; and conse¬ 
quently to exaggerate and confuse the 
accounts of the devastations committed 
by the Fat unite Khalifa witliiu the, sa¬ 
cred precincts, lie adds, moreover, 
what had never been dreamt of before, 
and what the, Mahometans deny to this 
day, that tlx? Dome of the Rock was 
built by Omar ' All this looks very 
like, an attempt to get that building 
out of the way tf the urw church. 

It may just be remarked of the last 
alleged demolition, that the total de¬ 
struction of l he building, and ill a failure 
of the attempt to obliterate the cove, 
arc preeiscly the points which the up¬ 
holders of the new sepulchre would have 
to establish at the time ol’the crusades. 

On the other hand, is it not a 
violent presumption to lake it for 
granted that the (-hriftians were, at 
any particular period, excluded from 
the Ilaram, without the slightest au¬ 
thority from history ; and then to 
ground on that very exclusion the, pro¬ 
bability of the. transference ? Besides, 
Mr. Fcrgusson lias gone a great (leal 
too far in saying, that there were at 
this period forty years, during which 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem ceased. We 
have no evidence that they ceased at 
all, except during tho short persecu¬ 
tion of El Ilakoom. In I0.‘M—that is, 
twenty-one years after El llakcem’s 
destruction—Rod. Glabcr informs us 
that pilgrimages were again freouent, 
that being the year in which the 
churches were suffered to be rebuilt. 
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In 1033, “ incredible multitudes of 
all ranks" visited the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the work was carried on publicly 
and triumphantly. Could this have 
taken place on a falsa site ? 

7. Arculf’s plan is not a correct re¬ 
presentation of the buildings uf Con¬ 
stantine and Justinian, and k correct, 
taken as referring to the present church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. This is a 
matter we have already discussed; stiul 
we arc bound to say that the expla¬ 
nation makes rather for than against 
Mr. Forgusson’s views. 

Such are the object ions, stated broad¬ 
ly. But on 1 he ot her hand we have— 

1. A st rong verification of the mea¬ 
surements of Josephus, and the posi¬ 
tion of the Temple more accurately as¬ 
certained than it l»a- ever been Indore. 

2. A new place assigned to the Hill 
of Siori, which reconciles many pas¬ 
sages of Scripture, as well as of pro¬ 
fane history. 

3. The building called the Dome of 
the ICock, thus assigned a place outside 
1 he Temple precincts proved to belong 
to flic age of (-onstiuitiiie, mid, there¬ 
fore, to In* one of thogronpof buildings 
on what lie believed to be Calvary. 
Having a cave beneath it, and bring a 
circular church, it must, therefore. In*, 
tin* A east axis, roared over the rock, 
laid bare on the removal of the idol- 
temple. 'I bis is t in* strong point of the. 
ease, and all the rest is ancillary to it. 

4. Just about, the. time when the 
reputed church is said to have been 
built, there were cogent- reasons for 
the Christians to desert the true se¬ 
pulchre, and as cogent ones lor them 
to set up a supposititious one ; and, at 
the same time, a singularly favourable 
opportunity for accomplishing the 
fraud. 

The great weight of authentic 
historical evidence is hi favour of the 
theory. All authors up to the assumed 
period of the transference seem to de¬ 
scribe what answers to the Dome of 
the Hock, anil what does nut answer 
to the reputed sepulchre. Of the ec¬ 
clesiastical authorities since that time, 
there were some who were interested 
in upholding the credit of tin* new 
one, and others who did so in igno¬ 
rance. Thus tlm assertion M' Mr. 
Newman, that “the genuineness of 
the present sepulchre has never been 
doubted or questioned till of late," 
even if true, is easily accounted for. 
There was nothing to doubt till the 


thirteenth century ; nothing, at least, 
except whether Constantine had dis¬ 
covered the true sepulchre. The se¬ 
cret.—for so it may be called—was, for 
centuries after that, period, in the 
keeping of the very parties who had 
]R*rpetrated the fraud ; and there was 
no one who would be inclined to ex¬ 
amine into the matter, even if he had 
the materials to institute an inquiry 
with effect, until the Reformation. 
From that period, till the time in which 
the doubt was Jirst raised, it is well 
known how few travellers had visited 
the localities, and how all of these, in¬ 
cluding those of the reformed religion, 
hud placed themselves in the hands of 
the monks, and submitted themselves 
without question to their guidance. 
There is nothing to he found in the 
itineraries, down to the 18th century, 
to show that, any attempt was made to 
bring Biblical or general literature to 
bear upon the topography of Jerusa¬ 
lem; and if there had, the “recensions" 
of the monks had too hopelessly con¬ 
futed the text of original authors, to 
render them of much service in times 
less critical than the present. 

(5. It is plain that in one. point of 
view the question, even now, assumes 
a com pi cl el v now form. “No one.” 
says Robinson, “ lias ever doubted the 
identity of the present site, with that 
selected by (’nnstantino.” Tin* inquiry 
lias always hitherto been, whether or 
no that emperor was mistaken in it; 
taking it for granted that his site was 
known. Once it is suggested that 
that site may not be where it had been 
supposed to be, all examination of the 
original question must be postponed 
until this latter point is settled; and 
when it is, it must be resumed on new 
grounds. Hence, since we have here 
another place assigned for Constan¬ 
tine's discovery, all that part of the ar¬ 
gument based on the. old locality must 
be disc.nrded ; ami it is satisfactory to 
find that in doing so, the great weight 
of objection is removed; whilst the 
strongest points argued by the modern 
supporters of the. reputed site—that 
is, all those points which go to show 
that Constantine was enabled to find 
the true sepulchre—still remain, and 
fortify the now theory, by carrying 
back the evidence through the period 
which, in the manifest difficulty of the 
question, had been by both parties 
considered the only one necessary to 
be examined. 
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Such is a fair statement of the case 
on both sides. It is not necessary for 
us to pronounce judgment; indeed, 
the whole matter of the book is rather 
suggestive than conclusive. The gene¬ 
ral impression left on our minds after 
reading it is, that the author has es¬ 
tablished a strong probability that the 
Dome of the Rock is the An&stasis of 
Constantine; but that he has failed to 
do more than exhibit a bare jtossibUity 
of the Sakhrah being the Sepulchre of 
our Lord, the difficulties in the way 
of this latter assumption involving al¬ 
most the whole question of the topo¬ 
graphy of Jerusalem—difficulties which 
will, perhaps, never be satisfactorily 
settled until the ground be examined 
with reference to this theory. Wc have 
ourselves, since taking up the subject, 
consulted more than one or two tra¬ 
vellers who have carefully investigated 
the antiquities of Jerusalem on the 
spot, and have found, wherever wc 
did so, that these speculations came 
in so wholly unexpected an aspect 
upon them, that they were unable to 
pronounce judgment, and one and all 
pointed to fresh topical examination. 

To say, therefore, that the question 
is settled (notwithstanding the con¬ 
fidence of our author), would be ridi¬ 
culous; but is is equally ridiculous to 
assert that the question never can be 
settled. Any one point of identity 
established, amongst those suggested 
here, between Areulf’s sepulchre and 
the Dome of the Rock, lor instance, 
would bring us back to the fourth 
century; and the discovery, let us 
suppose, of one of the aueicnl surveys, 
which wc know were engraved on 
brass —of an inscription—of a manu¬ 
script ,—might conduct us the rest of 
the way to the era of the Crucifixion. 

Far more systematic and comprc* 
hensive examinations of the present 
localities than have heretofore been 
instituted may vet be had, under more 
favourable local circumstances. A re¬ 
volution less vast than some that have 
occurred within this century, might 
place the whole territory at the dis¬ 
posal of Christian curiosity. 

And how much might yet be disco¬ 
vered on the spot 1 What might the 
liberty to break up the pavement of the 
llaram towards the south-eastern an¬ 
gle not reveal I—or the clearing out 
of the vaults under the Aksa and to 
the eastward of it, in the recesses of 
which, as Frideaux ha a argued, the ark 


of the second Temple may to this day re¬ 
main concealed—where, at all events, 
the golden candlestick, restored to ♦Je¬ 
rusalem in the sixth century, may yet 
be safe from the sacrilegious rapacity of 
the Moslem I—or the removal of tlm 
rubbish from beneath the south-western 
angle outside!—or an excavation on 
the supposed site of the Basilica!—or, 
(with the peace of Mr. Williams), a 
levelling of the modern Greek chapel 
built round the (so-called) Holy Se¬ 
pulchre I 

It is absurd to shudder at a revision 
(by the light of a more enlarged phi¬ 
losophy) of the time-hallowed shrmos 
of our fathers’ devotion, when wc re¬ 
collect that “the great globe itself" 
on which these sites are fixed, and 
upon which the personages have walk¬ 
ed who made them sacred—this earth, 
the scene of creation, the theatre of 
redemption, the theme of promise and 
prophecy—has been removed in these 
latter days, in spite of the thunders of 
spiritual denunciation, from its place 
in the centre of the universe to a re¬ 
mote comer of a system in which it 
forms an inconceivably minute atom ; 
ay, removed at once and lor ever, 
bearing upon its bosom, along with the 
vain fabrics of man’s ambition and 
pride, the Holy Sepulchre itself—the 
true one, wherever that is to be found, 
as well as the false, if false there be. 
We are happily now exempted from 
the fear which paralyzed the hearts of 
the crusaders, who, in the words of 
the bard ol’Ferrara— 

“ Osnno nppena d’inna]/4ir la vista 
Vrr la cilia, di Ctt»to ulbcrgo clctto." 

But why should the word “fear” 
be used, where truth is concerned ?— 
say rather, hope and anticipation. 
AVe have no mind to enter upon 
weightier matters than what come to 
our hand; but one idea is so imme¬ 
diately bound up in the above consi¬ 
derations, that wc cannot forbear 
glancing at it. If the children of 
Israel are, after their long exile, to 
return a Christian community to the 
city of their fathers and of their God—. 
(a belief entertained by a large section 
of the Christian world), is it not a 
step towards the accomplishment of that 

E at event, to have the Scripture loca¬ 
ls ascertained, Sion identified, the 
Temple circumscribed within its true 
boundaries, the Sepulchre of their King 
and Redeemer rescued from the obh- 
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vion of centuries, and that imposture 
exposed, which has for an equally pro- 
traded period set up ft false one in its 
place ? And may wc not look confi¬ 
dently to a complete restoration of the. 
topography of the sacred city, if such 
information must indeed be had re¬ 
course to, to substantiate the past, and 
suggest the future? Are we to sup¬ 
pose' that a returning nation will 
ascend a doubtful Sion, or bow within 
an apocryphal sepulchre? May wc not 
now look forward with the exalted 
confidence of a rational lailh, to 1 c 
ultimate unclosing ot the Golden O to, 
so long walled up by the foreboding 
jealousy of the Mussulman (uncon¬ 
scious that it is Providence which has 

scaled it until the fulness of time shall 
arrive, and the mystery w.thm be clear- 
ed up), and the entry of the scattered 
tribes to their long-lost 1 Temple through 
the Martyrium, and past the sepulc hre 

of their Messiah—beautifully illustra¬ 
tive. as it would prove ol tlieir resto¬ 
ration to the favour of the Almighty, 
through the death and resurrection 
of ilis blessed Son? 

How unavoidable, too, is the reflec¬ 
tion, Hint the obscurity which bas 
lmn«r over the sacred sites for so man) 
urn-s' has been providentially mterpos- 
od between the idolatrous superstitions 
of corrupt Christianity and tho holy 
precincts they would have defiled 1 Is 
there a Christian of true jncly aml 
enlightened faith who would not re¬ 
joice to think that the senseless slide 


of the Crusades, and the obscene 

oroies of degenerated Christendom 

have been enacted over clumsy forge- 
h Z ; ami that the real 'ocahues have 
boen preserved by the sullc 
salmon so far inviolate, until an 

era of enlightenment had bc D un to 

dawn again, and the church of Christ 
been purified and rendered fit to 
enter into possession ol the local trea¬ 
sures it could use without abusm ? 

If access is once more to be obtained 
„ the sepulchre of our blessed Lord, 
the pilgrimage will be porformed. wo 
inav hope, in peace, and the homage 
rendered without profaneness, that 
nihmmngc will be a pilgrimage of re 
Sec and love-tl.at homage, the 

homage of the heart. 

Important, indeed, may be the set 
dement of those disputes. It> may ho 
“ hastening the days' ol Godsjuug 
meats on earth. Let no one sneer at 
the casual origin of the diseovor.es wc 
have announced-—at the unauthorised 
character of the instrumental parties— 

or the ordinary nature ot the> means 
employed. In such weakness the 
strength of Omnipotence .« only the 
more conspicuously apparent ; hr. P»- 
radoxical as it may ap)>ear, in a ease 
like this it would he almost more 
miraculous that after centuries of 
doubt apparently Wnd clearing up, 
so simple a solution shouldl ... the ful¬ 
ness of time lie found than .1 the 
truth had been revealed by actual 
miracle. 
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THE WHITE ROSE OF MU8KERRT. 
CHAPTER ID-AX UNEXPECTED EVENT. 


In the spring of the following year 
East Muskerry was in a state of great 
excitement about the annual steeple¬ 
chase. Lord Innishannun was going 
to compete for the cup, and try his 
horsemanship against the far-famed 
Hawkeses and l'ynes. Some other 
strangers, incited by the noble peer’s 
example, had also resolved to see 
whether victory might not be snatched 
from the Muskerry men, even on 
their own soil. The race-course was 
on a .large flat tract of country, 
near Kilcrca Abbey—a very ancient 
ruin, often visited by curious travel¬ 
lers. The course to be run was in 
the form of a horse-shoe—in length 
about five English miles — crossed 
twice by a considerable river, the 
Bride, with some five-and-twenty rasp¬ 
ing ditches, that would try the powers 
of the strongest hunters. 

In those times (and up to a very fe^r 
years since) the Muskerry races were 
famous in the south of Ireland. The 
city of Cork poured out all its gayest 
and idle population, to witness them, 
and from different parts of the exten¬ 
sive county strangers came to enjoy 
the sport. On the occasion we refer 
to, more than ever was expected, and 
society in Muskerry was on the qui 
vive. Within a few months great 
changes had taken place in the circle 
of friends previously described. Nancy 
Belcher had changed her name into 
Crooke—having been successfully 
wooed by a swain that had been faith¬ 
ful to her for years. Fanny Jagoe was 
engaged to her cousin, and “the White 
Rose” was, to the joy of all who knew 
her, betrothed to the Honourable Ma¬ 
jor Kir wan. Her marriage was to 
take place in the week after the races. 

No! all who knew her were not In 
a state of joy at her approaching nup¬ 
tials. There were three hearts that 
felt very sadly at “the White Rose’s” 
grand alliance with the haughty house 
of Kirwan. One of them was far 
away! Poor Charles Warren—none. 
in Muskerry knew what had become 
of him. Some said he was in France; 
others that he was dying of consump¬ 
tion in Devonshire; all agreed that 


his heart was broken. It was only 
certain that he had abandoned the bar, 
and that his friends could no longer 
hope to see him advance on the road 
to public honours, as once they had 
expected. The fact was, that after 
the scene described in the last chapter, 
lie had gone suddenly to London, 
without bidding adieu to his friends. 
He had even concealed where he was 
going from his family. Ilia poor 
father and mother were to be pitied. 
It was a most painful subject to ask 
them after their once promising son. 
Captain Warren was completely mise¬ 
rable at the ruinous change that dis¬ 
appointed affections had made in the 
character of his son. Alas I ho lmil 
nothing now to ho proud of. The in¬ 
coherent and misanthropical letters ho 
received from London filled his eyes 
with tears, when he thought of what 
his noble boy once had been. As for 
Mrs. Warren, she groaned inwardly 
on every passing allusion to “ the 
AVhite Hose’s” approaching marriage. 
She knew well the sensitive nature of 
her Charles ; she had long observed 
the intensity of his misplaced affec¬ 
tions, and she felt that his heart was 
broken. A sad—a very sad and 
gloomy place had the once cheerful 
Hanover Lodge become in a few short 
months. 

Meanwhile, Mary Delacour was, if 
possible, handsomer than ever. The 
major was enchanted with his prize, 
of whose possession he was immode¬ 
rately vain. He spent nearly all his 
time at Delacour Hall—had sold out 
of the army—was looking out for a 
becoming residence in Muskerry, where 
he intended to sojourn for the rest of 
his life. He was a man rather prone 
to self-indulgence, and visions of lux¬ 
urious ease flitted across his fancy, as 
he thought of a comfortable house, 
with a picturesque demesne, and his 
beautiful-wife. His private fortune 
was eight hundred a-year, and he had 
the certainty of inheriting another va¬ 
luable estate from an uncle. His 
bride's fortune was no great accession 
to his means, but he cared not whether 
she had much or little. He lived 
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much in Muskerry, and made the 
acquaintance of nearly all his future 
neighbours, most of whom were pleased 
with his frank and agreeable qualities. 
His being brother to the wealthy Earl 
of Tnnishannon, was also a passport 
to the favour of the Mu skerry gentry. 

Some, however, often thought of 
Charles Warren; and not a few wished 
that “ the White Rose” had fallen to 
his lot. They regretted, also, his 
blighted affections, and lamented that 
his feelings had received so violent a 
shock. They trusted, however, that 
time would heal his regrets, and that 
he might realize ono day the warm 
expectations of all his friends. If, 
however, they had known the actual 
state of his mind, they would not 
havo indulged very freely in such 
hopeful views; and if they could havo 
seen the misery that his letters caused 
his parents, they would not have won¬ 
dered at Captain Warren's parting 
with his son’s hunter, Conrad. It 
was sold to Lord Innishannon, and 
was to run for the Muakerry cup. 

The coining races, and the ap¬ 
proaching marriage at Dolacour Hall, 
absorbed all the attention of East 
Muakerry. The young bride, Mrs. 
Crooke, and the brides to be, Fanny 
Jagoeand “the White Rose,” were en¬ 
vied by antiquated spinsters, and prat¬ 
tled about from morning to night by 
all young maidens. Lots of fun were 
expected, and the world of East Mus- 
kerry was quite agitated by criticism 
on white satin, reminiscences of real 
lace, demands for new dresses, calcu¬ 
lations of country dances. The gentle¬ 
men betted moderately ; they did not 
make books in those lonesome regions 
afrer the fashion at Epsom ami New¬ 
market. Civilization had not yet 
reached so far. Rut they were all 
eager to win ,fur the glory of it. They 
were all anxious to hear the shout of 
triumph from their ardent rustic fol¬ 
lowers, w ho eagerly entered into the 
spirit of the equestrian contest. The 
family at the Hall were, of course, 
anxious for the success of Major Kir- 
wan’a brother, and it increased the in¬ 
terest, when the fact was known that 
Lord Innishannon was to ride his own 
horse. 

On the day before the race, Mary 
Delncour was returning from a short 
walk by herself, and on turning a sharp 
corner of the road, came suddenly 
upon Captain and Mrs. Warren. She 


was shocked to see the change for the 
worse in the appearance of Captain 
Warren. The cold and strained 
politeness of Mrs. Warren cut poor 
Mary to the heart. She dared not 
inquire after Charles Warren. The 
subject bad become a forbidden one in 
Captain Warren’s presence, and Mary 
felt that she had been the cause of 
great misery to the once happy family 
at Hanover Lodge. Her conscience, 
however, acquitted her of coquetry or 
toying with the affections of her lover, 
though she could not help being deeply 
affected at the intensity of his affec¬ 
tion. Rut their characters were to¬ 
tally unsuited to each other. She 
was blithe and gay, radiant and cheer¬ 
ful as a morn in spring, and he was as 
pensive as an evening in autumn. 

The Warren and Delacour fami¬ 
lies now saw but little of each other ; 
their intercourse was constrained, and 
not sought for at either side. Mary 
had not been alone with the Warrens 
for a considerable period, and on this 
occasion she felt most awkwardly. 
That night she dreamed of Charles, 
and that they were walking side by 
side on the banks of the Lee; that the 
birds were singing around them, and 
the trout leaping in the summer sun¬ 
shine. She awoke suddenly, and on 
recollecting her interview on the day 
before with the Warrens, disagreeable 
sensations filled her mind ; and as she 
dressed herself for breakfast, she could 
not help experiencing foreboding fears 
of some evils. 

It was the race day, and all Mus¬ 
ketry was thronging to the course. 
From all sides jaunting-cars were rat¬ 
tling along the road; old family 
coaches and pairs were also brought 
out for the occasion, and every family 
sought to turn out in as stylish a man¬ 
ner as possible. It must be confessed 
that the equipages were rather anti¬ 
quated, and that they were not calcu¬ 
lated to dazzle the crowds that view 
“ the Ring” in Hyde-park. Indeed, 
if any of the Muskerry family-coaches 
had been driven to Gloucester- 
gate, it is only too probable that ad¬ 
mittance would have been refused. 
Nevertheless, the Muskerry dowagers 
inside were as proud and as important 
as if they had the blood of the Cour¬ 
tenays and Seymours in their veins, 
and the wealth of the Mellishes and 
Couttses in their purses. The young 
horsewomen made a truly glorious ap- 
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C ance; their good spirits, their 
ty laughter, their fine, fresh, 
blooming faces and bright black eye.-, 
were most delightful. The peasantry 
enjoyed the scene also. In their frieze 
coats, with shillelaghs in their fists, 
the “ boys' ran along the roads in a 
jog-trot; and the girls stept out 
nimbly, smiling and joking as happy as 
any of God’s creation. The road to 
the course was most picturesque; it 
went across the hills of East Mu&kerry, 
and at each turn of it, extensive views 
opened on either side. The Bantry 
mountains bounded the view in the 
distance. To the south lay the high 
hills about the neighbourhood of 
Bandon and Dunmanway, and an im¬ 
mense tract of country, intersect¬ 
ed by streams, and dotted over with 
swampy bogs, stretched nearly twenty 
miles from east to west; th© spire of 
Cork cathedral being visible at one 
extremity, and Crookestown Castle, 
a tall tower, being seen at the other 
end. Various old castles and ruins of 
abbeys could bo discerned throughout 
this vast plain of country, which geo¬ 
logists suppose formerly to have been 
covered by the sea—in fact, to have 
been a continuation of Cork harbour. 
Perhaps it was the case twenty thou¬ 
sand years ago, and probably we may 
be enlightened on that point in as 
many thousand years hence. In re¬ 
lation to time computed by thousands 
of years, what truly awful meanings 
lie hidden in those simple, vacant- 
looking words —since ! and — hence! 
One thing, however, is pretty certain, 
that this great plain of country, run¬ 
ning twenty miles Jwestward of Cork, 
has many objeeta to arrest the travel¬ 
ler, or kindle the mind charged with 
historical recollections of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Far to the east lay 
Carrigrohan Castle, built on a high 
precipice over the Lee, much in the 
same state as it was after being ruined 
in the wars of 1641 ; after which it 
became the residence of banditti, led 
by one Cape. Two miles to the suuth- 
west of Carrigrohan, rose the proud 
ruin of Ballincollig Castle, which for¬ 
merly belonged to the family of Bar¬ 
rett. It was ruined in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when its owners 
submitted to the British power. It 
was, for some short time, a hiding- 
place for Lord Edward Fitzgerald; 
and there is still preserved in the city 
of Cork the blade-bone of a shoulder 


of mutton, which was to have been 
sent to Lord Edward for his dinner 
one day; but though the mutton had 
never been actually sent, its remains 
have siuce been converted into a relic ! 

Some three miles to the east of Kil- 
crea Abbey, was the starting-post for 
the Muskerry steeple-chase. The 
horses were to run two miles to the 
west, and then home in an aslant di¬ 
rection. Some fourteen were to run 
for the Muskerry cup; and great was 
the anxiety about the event. Pynes, 
Crosse?, Crookeses, and the great 
racers of the barony were to contend, 
and there were four or five strangers, 
who confidently hoped to win the prize. 
Amongst these was Lord Innishan- 
non, on Conrad, that had once been 
Charles Warren’s favourite horse. As 
the Delacour Hall party took their 
place on a rising ground from which 
nearly all the course could be seen, up 
rode Lord Innishannon, in the height 
of good spirits. His face was flushed 
with pnde; for he was a splendid horse¬ 
man, and he felt confidence in the su¬ 
perior powers of his horse. Major 
Kirwan was eager also about the race, 
though he strongly dissuaded his bro¬ 
ther from purchasing Conrad, whose 
former owner the Major had a great 
aversion to, from his knowledge of 
the feelings that Warren entertained 
towards «* the White Rose.” 

“ I have promised Lady Innishan- 
non," cried Lord Innishannon, “ that 
this is the last race that I’ll ever ride, 
and I always keep my word. My 
mother has a foolish aversion to stee¬ 
ple-chases ; but all our family were 
fond of the sport, so I intend for the 
future that my brother, the Major, 
shall keep up the sporting character 
of our family.” 

u Oh — indeed!” said “the White 
Rose," gaily, while a pretty blush over¬ 
spread her face; “ he shall have no¬ 
thing to do with steeple-chases. He 
may hunt as much as he pleases ; but 
a married man can have nothing to do 
with races. That, my lord,” said she, 
archly, “ is only for the unhappy ba¬ 
chelors.” 

“ Ah 1 I promise ‘the White Rose/ ” 
cried Lord Innishannon, “that she 
won’t be able to manage the Major so 
easily. I will take a bet in gloves that 
he’ll ride this time twelvemonth one 
of his own horses for the Muskerry 
cup.” 

“ Done!” cried “ the White Rose,” 
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laughing, and looked fondly towards 
her handsome, happy lover, who merely 
smiled, and affected a playful submis¬ 
sion to his future wife. 

And now tho horn sounded (in that 
remote district they had no starting- 
bell) for mounting, and away rode 
Lord lnnishannon, after all the party 
had shaken him by the hand, and en¬ 
thusiastically wished him good luck. 
As Conrad was led by, “tho White 
Rose” could not help thinking of his 
former master. Such thoughts formed 
anything but agreeable subjects of re¬ 
flection for her. She wished things 
could have been otherwise, and she 
often asked herself, “ Did l treat him 
badly.'* Her little heart fluttered as 
she heard a country lad say to another— 

“Ah I then wisha! isn't it a pity 
that Masther Charles himself isn't 
here to ride his purty horse. God be 
with him wherever he goes." 

“ Wisha, faix !’’ answered the other, 
“ he was the best young gentleman in 
the barony, and deal a betther than ” 

The rest of the conversation was 
lost to “the White Rose," as the 
crowd passed on. 

Are they off yet? No, not yet; 
but they’re just going. There's Pyne, 
in the red and white, on King Wil¬ 
liam ; and there's Bowen in the green, 
with pink sleeves. Look at young 
Nettles—how beautifully he’s jockey¬ 
ing his horse ; and there’s Tom 
Crooke; and look at the two Hawkeses 
—and see Devonsher Penrose on 
Harkaway; and thfre’s Touson War¬ 
ren on the chesnut. The race will be 
between the two Hawkeses, Pyne, and 
Devonsher Penrose. Oh! who are 
those strangers ? Ah 1 that’s Heffer- 
nan from Duhallow, and Harry Wrixon 
on Madame Ve9tris, the best race-mare 
in Munster ; and there’s young Den- 
nehy from Fermoy. Egad 1 two of 
the Dennehys are going for it—that’s 
four strangers ; and oh 1 look at that 
handsome man—there’s Lord Inni- 
shannon on Conrad. By Jovel he 
looks as if he could go it. 

They’re off! No—false start—ah! 
now they're off. Ah I see the baulk¬ 
ing. Mercy, what a crowd of horse¬ 
men 1 See how knowingly Pyne keeps 
back. Johnny Hawkes is‘leading— 
beautifully leaped—well done Bo¬ 
wen. Pah! he's down. Now look at 
’em going up to the limekiln—Tom 
Dennehy is pushing for the lead. “ It’s 
Dennehy’s race,” shouts a large, hand¬ 


some man, the well-known Doctor 
O’-, equally celebrated for his pro¬ 

fessional ability and sporting propen¬ 
sities. Now they’re going through 
the grove ; we can’t see them. Ah! 
there they are again. Hawkes is lead¬ 
ing up the hill. Where the deuce is 
Pyne? Crooke has it now. Ah! 
what a fall poor Nettles has got. Ah! 
Pyne is creeping up ; there ho is with 
Lord lnnishannon closing him. By 
Jove! what a pace they are going. 
Dennehy and Devonsher Penrose are 
leading through the bawn field. Who¬ 
ever is first round the castle will 
surely have it. Egad! Hawkes has 
it. No, sir. Dennehy—Hawkes !— 
Hawkes—Dennehy ! There they go 
together. Ah ! murder—Dennehy is 
down. Dear me, Hawkes has it hol¬ 
low. No, sir—he won’t. « Hurra ! 
he’s down,” cries a Duhallow man, as 
Hawkes fell; and the Duhallow he¬ 
roes, Wrixon and Heffernan, came 
leading on, 9ide by side. Ah ! now 
Pyne is making play. See Conrad, 
how Lord lnnishannon is spurring 
him. Bravo! my lord. Well done, 
my lord. By Jove, you’ll have it. 
Duhallow is heat. 'Tis Conrad's race. 
Pyne can’t stand it, the pace is too 
fast. “ Well rode, lnnishannon,” 
cried Major Kirwan, exulting, as his 
brother leads the race triumphantly ; 
beautiful, shout all the spectators, as 
Conrad, gallantly rode by its dashing 
master, runs a field and a-half ahead, 
taking every leap at stroke. 

And now, look at “ the White 
Rose!” Isn't she a glorious crea¬ 
ture? There she is, standing on the 
box-seat of the carriage. What a 
figure 1—and her sweet face flushing 
with excitement and pleasure. Ma¬ 
jor, Major, you’re a lucky man ! 

He’s winning easy. Beauti-.ul Con¬ 
rad. Pyne is beat! All the Mus- 
kerry faces, save those of one party, 
are blank and clouded, when, oh hea¬ 
vens 1 the ditch is down—he’s killed! 
—by heavens, he's kilted! 

Then rises a shout far and wide, 
and the excitement increases tenfold. 
’Tis only three fields to the winning- 
post, and Pyne dashes in without a 
competitor, amid shouts from all the 
Muskerry people. But ah 1 stiff and 
rigid in death lies the body of the youth¬ 
ful peer. No, Doctor O’—, all 
your skill can do nothing. He was 
dead in a minute, and his spirit is far 
away from this scene of shouting thou- 
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sands. But twenty minutes ago, he 
shook me by the hand in the pride of 
manly strength and grace, and now he 
is gone for ever 1 

There goes Conrad, snorting and 
prancing; the grooms can’t catch him. 
Well, he was a dear horse. “ Twas 
a pity he wasn’t rode by his brother, 
and that he bought him at all.’* 

Many a sorrowful remark did the 
death of the young lord cause. And 
he was truly mourned, for he was 
gentle and kind—a true nobleman, a 
fine young fellow, who wore his rank 
and fortune as gracefully as one of 
the chivalrous knights of old carried 
his plumed helmet. Would that there 
were many such lords us the young 
Innishnnnon! Hear how the pea¬ 
santry talk of him! Look at that 
great tall young peasant, with a scald¬ 
ing tear coursing down his cheek ! 
Ah, my lord, the marble monument 
raised by your family is nothing to the 
sorrow of the people! 'Tis true you 
differed from them—you spoke and 
voted against them in parliament— 
you were not on what is called the 
popular side, but you were kind and 
gentle, and considerate to the people 
around you. They fouud in you a 
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faithful friend, the best of neigh¬ 
bours, and a munificent patron. You 
spent your rents amongst the people, 
who toiled to make them. The 
foreign gambling-table, or the Italian 
harlot, did not dissipate what had 
been toiled for by your peasantry. 
When any symptom of genius was 
visible in the poor man’s son, you 
fostered it, and, if the spark became 
a flame, you took care it should not 
be extinguished. The widow and 
orphan implored heaven to guard you, 
for when they were deserted you 
stood by them—you hushed their wail¬ 
ing, and you dried their tears ! ’Tis 
true, you were sometimes thoughtless, 
and indulged unreasonably in plea¬ 
sures ; but you had no vice, no har¬ 
dened habits—no cold malignant feel¬ 
ings of distrust and hatred poisoned 
vour manly nature. In the ilower of 
your youth you have been taken from 
the scene of vour pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ment. But by those who knew you, 
never can you be forgotten—your 
memory will be revered if your race 
becamo extinct; and, on witnessing 
the many fruits of your practical 
philanthropy, even a distant generation 
will bless the name of Innishannon 1 


CHAPTER IV.—CONSEQUENCES. 


“ ’Tis a bad wind that blows nobody 
good,” was often repeated in Mus- 
kerry, as the death of the unfortunate 
young peer was talked over. The 
new lord's character was searchingly 
discussed, and “ the White Rose,” the 
future Countes3 of Iniiishannon, be¬ 
came an object of increased interest 
to her many acquaintances and friends. 
Her good fortune w«as the theme of 
nil the Muskerry gossips, and every 
one hoped that she would continue to 
be as unaffected in her character as 
ever. As for her future husband, 
opinions differed concerning him ; not 
a few were to be found who had a 
“ Dr. Fell” prejudice against him. 
No charge could be made against 
him; he was strikingly affable and 
good-humoured, and possessed great 
enjoyahility of disposition, but many 
set him down as a decided egotist, 
and thought they discerned strong 
family pride in his deportment. Others, 
however, had not even a hint to make 
against him. 

For several days after the unfortu¬ 
nate circumstance, the new lord had 


buried bimself in solitude. None but 
one of his sisters approached him. 
He was violently agitated with grief 
at first—nay, eve# horror-struck. Ho 
had been unaffectedly fond of his 
brother, and sincere regret for his 
untimedy death had at first made him 
quite insensible to the honours which 
had devolved upon him so unex¬ 
pectedly. When, however, the ne¬ 
cessity for attending to business had 
roused him from his grief, he awoke, 
as it were, into a new character, and 
very soon a great degree of reserve 
was noticed in his manners. A letter 
which he received from “the White 
Rose" was answered, after some delay, 
in a very constrained style, in which 
he merely thanked her, with great 
politeness, for her anxiety about him, 
and promised to visit Dclacour Hall 
as soon a? possible. 

Much allowance was made for the 
feelings of Lord Innishannon. It was 
natural that he should have felt deeply 
for his brother, and “the White 
Rose" sincerely felt for the family 
affliction of her lover. She could not 
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help feeling some secret dread con¬ 
cerning her marriage—the catastrophe 
of the young lord’s death had shocked 
her deeply. She looked forward, 
however, to the time when regret 
would have diminished, and her young 
lover would again bo smiling by her 
side; and bright visions of all the 
good she would do, when Countess 
of Innishannon, hovered before her 
mind. 

Her father, in about three weeks 
after the fatal event, paid a visit at 
Innishannon Park ; and he much 
astonished his daughter, on his return 
home, by saying that Lord Inni¬ 
shannon was going to England on 
business. He did not say on what 
business, for Mr. Delacour had not 
pressed him ; but he relieved Mary of 
some vague apprehensions that began 
to float in her mind, by adding, that 
they might expect a visit in the en¬ 
suing week from her lordly lover. 

Never was a visit looked forward to 
with more anxiety. As the wheels 
of Lord Innishunnon’s carriage were 
heard, Mary felt strongly agitated. 
She longed to receive him with tlio 
warmth of affection she felt towards 
him ; but consideration for his grief 
repressed the manifestation of her 
feelings. How her little heart froze 
within her at the polite coldness with 
which his lordship met her advances. 
Ho did not look her full in the face, 
and his countenance expressed grave 
reserve rather than manly sorrow. 
He was not open and frank in his de¬ 
portment, and nothing could be more 
unlike the Honourable Major Kirwan, 
than the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Innishannon. lie stayed but a 
few hours at Castle Delacour, alluded 
passingly to their marriage, and said 
that it was impossible to fix a time for 
it—in fact, he requested rather pe¬ 
remptorily that no time should be 
named at all at present. He spoke, 
however, of the marriage taking place, 
and even gave Mr. Delacour some 
commissions to execute relating to it. 

With the quickness of a woman, 
Mary guessed at the truth, and felt 
that Lord Innishannon would recede, 
if possible, from the match. • Oh ! the 
agony of her suspicions. She felt that 
she was no longer loved, and that her 
haughty lover was ashamed to marry 
beneath him. As he took his leave at 
Delacour Hall, she felt something 
tell her that she should never see him 
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again, and bitter were the tears she 
wept even at the idea of his deserting 
her. The faithlessness of her lover 
affected her more than the probable 
loss of a brilliuut alliance. 

Her mother, to whom she commu¬ 
nicated her suspicions, laughed at her 
fears, and even her grave father was 
half-indignant at the notion that the 
head of an ancient family could act 
the dishonourable part imputed by 
Mary to Lord Innishannon. Besides, 
he received from his lordship two or 
three letters from England, written in 
a style altogether incompatible with 
such odious designs. The coldness, 
however, of the letters which Mary 
occasionally received from him went 
to her very heart. His lordship’s stay 
in London was protracted, and he ap¬ 
peared, all of a sudden, to have con¬ 
tracted a great interest for political 
matters. 

Meanwhile the Muskcrry people did 
not think the match was off; they did 
not even suspect that Lord Innishan¬ 
non could be guilty of such conduct. 
Fanny Jagoo had become a bride, and 
much gaiety took place in her honour. 
Mary Delacour, however, did not 
much partake of the festive meetings : 
although a considerable time had 
elapsed since the death of Lord Inni¬ 
shannon, scruples of delicacy prevent¬ 
ed her from entering into the gay 
meetings assembled in honour of her 
friend Fanny. She had promised, 
however, to attend a pic-nic party, at 
which many of the Muskerry families 
were to be present. 

On the morning of the party of 
pleasure, Mary felt unusually happy. 
She felt quite in high spirits, and for¬ 
got all her late uneasiness. She was 
to go to the party with a younger sis¬ 
ter ; her father was unwell, and her 
mother was to stay at home with him. 
The day was bright and cheerful; the 
sun poured his bright rays over the 
green country; aud all was bright 
and happy. As Mary sat at breakfast 
with her family, she felt quite gay, 
and expected much enjoyment in meet¬ 
ing all her friends. 

The carriage was at the door, and 
all was ready for their departure for 
Carrigadrohid-bridge. Mary inquired 
" whether the pigeon-pie had been put 
in?" and was told " 'twas in the boot," 
and " where did they stow the apple¬ 
pudding?” They answered “in the 
well." Oh, sweet " White Rose" of 
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Muskerry, how charmingly you looked 
that morning ! What a pretty colour 
mantled in your cheek—how happy 
you were, seated by your young sister, 
who was in an ecstacy of enjoyment on 
going to her first pic-nin f 

In this world we never know when 
we are on the eve of sorrow. Just as 
the coachman was starting his horses, 
a breathless messenger, with a horror- 
struck countenance, came running 
along the avenue. He had come from 
Hanover Lodge, where a letter had 
just arrived with the melancholy in¬ 
telligence that Charles Warren was 
no more. He had died of a broken 
heart. The physicians called it con¬ 
sumption. 

When finally and firmly rejected by 
“ the White Rose,” poor Warren had 
suddenly gone to London. lie in¬ 
tended to plunge into business, but he 
could not do so. His heart was too 
tender, his feelings were too sensitive, 
and he could not forget his disappoint¬ 
ment. Although naturally a strong- 
minded person, his resolution gave 
way under his grief. Ritter was the 
disappointment he felt at never having 
been able to make “ the White Rose" 
love him with all a woman’s heart. 
He saw himself vanquished by a gaudy 
rival. He had a proud, acute, and 
fanciful inind. His‘anguish was in¬ 
tense ; he became miserable and me¬ 
lancholy, and gradually lost all relish 
for life. Most wretched were the few 
letters he wrote home. He went 
abroad, with a slow fever gnawing at 
his vitals; he gradually declined in 
strength, and died at Geneva. 

Such was the fate of Charles Henry 
Warren—a victim to disappointed 
affection. The sight of the Alps 
kindled up his spirit a few days be¬ 
fore he died; he lived in thought again 
over the times of his boyhood, and 
poured forth his thoughts in verse. 
He addressed a long letter to her who 
had exercised such a fatal influence 
over his miud, and many a tear did 
“ the White Rose" shed on reading 
the last fond words of her rejected 
lover. The proofs of the intensity of 
his affection penetrated her inmost 
heart. Deep as was the sorrow uni¬ 
versally felt throughout Muskerry at 
the untimely end of young Warren, 
none lamented him with such poignant 
sorrow as “ tho White Rose." She felt 
more attached to his memory, than she 
ever did towards Warren when alive. 


His tenderness, and the melancholy 
ardour of his passion, contrasted 
strongly with the hauteur and coldness 
of Lord Innishannon. Often and 
often did she think of Warren, as she 
finished the perusal of some cold and 
formal letter from Lord Innishannon. 
How bitter were her feelings whenever 
she met Captain and Mrs. Warren. 
One could scarcely tell which was more 
to be pitied—the desolate parents, or 
the unhappy beauty. 

Unhappy—most unhappy was Mary 
Delaconr, for she could not but know 
that Lord Innishannon cared for her 
no longer, and was anxious to break 
off the match, if a decent pretext was 
afforded. So far as Mary’s own feel¬ 
ings were concerned, she would wil¬ 
lingly have permitted his lordship to 
retract his promise ; she had actually 
written a letter to him, in which, with 
ingenuous purity, she declared the 
state of her mind, and offered to re¬ 
lieve him from his engagement; she 
feared to send it, because she knew 
her mother’s ambition was set upon 
having a countess for a daughter, and 
wa9 in a miserable state of suspense, 
when one day her worst fears were 
confirmed, by the receipt of a letter at 
Castle Delacour from Lord Innishan¬ 
non. 

It was dated from Paris, and ad¬ 
dressed to Mary’s father. Thu noble 
writer expressed, with much circumlo¬ 
cution, his anxiety that the fortune of 
Miss Delacour should be considerably 
increased. Ho stated that when he 
had first proposed, be was only a com¬ 
moner ; but having now succeeded to 
the family peerage, he felt that in con¬ 
tracting an alliance, due respect should 
be paid to his rank and family. He 
hinted at his expectation of receiving 
a fortune three times as large as that 
to which “the White Rose" was heiress. 

At another time, Mary Delacour 
would have been indignant at such 
treatment; but she was prepared for 
the meanness of Lord Innishannon, 
and felt even rejoiced that Bhc escaped 
the contamination of being wife to 
such a cold and heartless egotist. 
She devoted her attention to assuag¬ 
ing the fierce indignation of her fa¬ 
ther, wlfo vowed that his lordship 
should be punished for his unmanly 
conduct, and soothing the wounded 
vanity of her deeply-mortified mother. 
“The White Rose" herself cared 
nought for the loss of title and the 
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brilliancy of exalted rank; she only 
grieved that her affections were so 
blasted, and that she had allowed such 
a viper as Lord lnnishannon to coil 
himself around her heart. The con¬ 
trast between her dead lover and his 
traitorous rival was constantly present 
to her mind. In secret she wept for 
the fate of Warren, and, totally for¬ 
getful of her own position, gave way 
to tho deepest anguish, on considering 
how unjust she had been to the true¬ 
hearted playmate of her infancy. AH 
his noble qualities roso to her imagina¬ 
tion, and she wailed in secret over 
the wayward fate which had allowed 
her to be dazzled by a brilliant man 
of fashion, in preference to yield¬ 
ing to the genuine attractions of pure 
sympathy and disinterested affection. 

But there was now no use in griev¬ 
ing. Fate had done its worst. It 
was now known throughout Muskerry 
that Lord lnnishannon had felt an 
alliance with “ the White Rose” would 
not have been sufficiently grand for 
the representative of the house of Kir- 
wan. “ The White Rose” was now 
—humiliating position—become an ob¬ 
ject of universal pity. Every one was 
sorry for her; she was so good, so 
kind, so guileless, that he must have 
been morose who would not have re¬ 
gretted to see this lovely maid treated 
with so much injustice. Some of the 
young Muskerry squires secretly ro- 
joiced, as they had now an opportuni¬ 
ty of gaining the hand of so famous a 
beauty; but they little knew the hope¬ 
lessness of their desires. 

No one could have behaved more 
heroically than “the White*Rose." 
She insisted that her father should 
take no hostile steps against the mean- 
spirited nobleman in whom she had 
been so much deceived. She gently 
calmed the fretful spirit of her mo¬ 
ther, and bore herself in society with 
a sweet, uncomplaining carriage, in 
which it would have been difficult to 
discern either a forced resignation of 
spirit, or a gloomy tranquillity. 
Though far from being so animated 
as formerly, sho was still as winning 
in her manners; her disposition had 
undoubtedly become far mbre pensive 
and less playful than in days of yore; 
but, except that her countenance was 
paler, and her form slighter than for¬ 
merly, it would have been impossible 
to see any change in the far-famed 
beauty of East Muskerry. Sho re¬ 


ceived the advances of gentlemen with 
easy, unconstrained politeness. Sho 
did not display her wonted high spi¬ 
rits in society ; but neither did she 
cast any gloom upon her companions. 
Though paler and thinner, she was 
more interesting than ever in her ap¬ 
pearance ; the wistful, yearning ex¬ 
pression of her countenance, and the 
pensive witchery of her manners, were 
irresistible in their fascinations. 

Without emotion, she read in tho 
newspaper of the marriage at Florence 
of the Right lion. E«rl of Innishan- 
uon with Lady Matilda Myddletou, 
daughter of the Marquis of Croydon. 
Without emotion, she received the 
offers of marriage from many quar¬ 
ters, and w ithout emotion she declined 
them. She felt that she had been 
guilty of injustice to a noble and dis¬ 
interested spirit who had died for lu*r 
love, and she felt towards his memory 
the most sacred affection. Never did 
any one behold gloom upon her fea¬ 
tures, but never could you perceive 
levity in her demeanour. She wus 
united through the grave, and was 
married to one in heaven. 

All her leisure hours were now 
speut in attention to the poor amongst 
tin* peasantry, who revered her as an 
angel in human form. She was al¬ 
most idolized by her simple rustic 
neighbours ; they iuvoked heaven to 
shed blessings upon her head. Tho 
little children used to pluck her by 
the gown, and offer bunches of wild 
flowers—all they had to give the 
gentle creature who smilingly patted 
their little beads, as she gracefully 
accepted their artless presents. Tho 
weary and faint-hearted sick woman 
brightened up, as the^ step of “ the 
White Rose” crossed the threshold. 
The toil-worn serf felt elevated, as 
his dreary home was visited by such & 
fairy missionary of gentleness and 
good-will. 8he was never without a 
kind and seasonable word, and its 
readiness was enhanced by the genuine 
good-heartedness of her spirit. Her 
voice was as music in the poor man's 
house ; his children did not run away 
from far—they rather nestled round 
her, as she sat down to inquire after 
a sick mother, to whom she had 
brought food and medicine. The 
young men of the peasantry felt quite 
ud, as they were gently addressed 
‘*the White Rose;” and her kind¬ 
ness was felt more deeply, because 
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these poor people well knew that 
Mary had cause for sorrow, and that 
melancholy was secretly weighing upon 
her heart. There are no people in 
the world who can so acutely appre¬ 
ciate sorrow in others as the Irish 
peasantry. God help them 1 they have 
had so much of grief themselves, that 
it is no wonder they should bo quick 
in discerning its symptoms ; and none 
can mourn for others with so profound 
a sympathy, as many of this neglected, 
ill-fated, and most unhappy people. 
It may bo observed, that there is a 
gentility in the very way they offer 
their consolations; they do not so 
much address the person they seek to 
comfort, but they rather think aloud, 
aud with softened voices, in a broken 
manner, and in their own deeply prac¬ 
tical and most affecting style, utter 
strains of sorrow, that, coming from 
their hearts, hear the luxury of sym¬ 
pathy to the mourner’s spirit. It was 
thus that they invoked heaven to bless 
“ the White Rose,” as she went from 
their dwelling, after performing some 
gen tie office of charity and benevolence. 

It was in vain that her friends 
urged her to accept the hands of more 
than one who eagerly sought her in 
marriage. Sho was temperate hut 
firm in her refusal; and there was a 
gentleness and delicacy in the manner 
of her refusal, that seemed to say that 
she was already wedded. Sho was 
neither miserable nor melancholy— 
she was pensive, and devoted to the 
memory of the dead. She longed to 
walk by the river side where Warren 
had first wooed her, and she often sat 
down on the mossy bank, and looked 
at the limpid Lee, gliding by in its 
wandering course. Sho had become 
intensely religious, hut she was not 
sour or fanatical; and though none 
entered with more ardour into the 
sacred joy of addressing the Almighty 
Being, she had in society a light heart, 
unlike those who are preoccupied with 
religious contemplation. 

And thus her life was gliding by, 
and thus she spent her time, adored 
almost by those who knew, and an 
object of the deepest interest to 
strangers who had learned, her cha¬ 
racter, and had heard her story. Sim 
was the idol of her father’s house, and 
had become the comfort of Hanover 
Lodge, where, with a sympathy that 
none but the parents of Charles War¬ 
ren could appreciate, she had made 
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feelings of tranquil resignation take 
the place of bitter and morose sorrow. 
Mrs. Warren knew too well what and 
how deeply “the White Rose” had 
suffered, and she had sufficient eleva¬ 
tion of character to appreciate the 
respect and tenderness that Mary De- 
lacour paid to the memory of her son. 

And so she lived, the comfort of one 
house and the pride of her own, loved 
by her friends, and revered by the 
people around her. Iler sweetness of 
disposition seemed to increase with 
time, and the charms of her graceful 
person continued undiminished, al¬ 
though Mary had often to endure 
hours of silent grief. 

It may have been about two years 
after the marriage of her false-hearted 
lover, that, on returning one morning 
in winter from paying a visit to a sick 
peasant, she appeared rather flushed, 
and felt weak. She treated it herself 
as a mere cold, and her parents woro 
not alarmed ; but on tbo following 
day she was worse, and when medical 
aid was called, she was pronounced to 
he in fever. When the news that 
“ the White Rose” was ill became 
known, nothing could surpass the 
anxiety of the Muskorrv people ; not 
merely the gentry, but the peasantry 
flocked to inquire after the darling 
maiden, who had made herself a shrine 
in every bosom. Thrilling were the 
prayers offered up to heaven for her 
recovery ; from different altars they 
ascended upon the Sabbath day ; par¬ 
son and priest, Protestant and Ca¬ 
tholic, alike invoked heaven to deliver 
“the White Hose" from death. 

The gates at Castle Delacour were 
hesiegeu by inquirers, to whom there 
was hut one answer, that she was in 
the greatest danger. The doctors, 
however, had hopes of her, if she 
could get any natural sleep. Six 
nights had now passed, and she had 
been throughout in a state of deli¬ 
rium. The word “Charles” was 
often on her lips; and her poor 
mother’s heart thrilled as she heard 
her raving daughter cry, “ Oh, forgive 
me, Charles, and I’ll be yours for 
ever!" “ Heaven, heaven I” was also 
often on her lips. 

'I'lie bedroom was on the ground 
floor, and her windows looked out upon 
a prefty flow or-garden, that had been 
the object of her care. Her windows 
were watched with straining eyes by 
the numerous persona who came to 
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inquire after her. They stood on the 
lawn in groups; and it was melancholy 
to see all the Muskerry horsewomen, 
of whom Mary, in her happy youth, 
had been the pride and boast, slowly 
walking their steeds along: the avenue 
to Castle Delacour, and conversing in 
stifled whispers, as they uttered their 
foreboding. It was curious to notice 
the difference between the specula¬ 
tions on her fate. The peasantry 
from the firet had despaired of her. 
“ She’s too good to live,*' was the 
popular remark throughout the ba¬ 
rony ; hut with gloomy violence, 
amounting to profaneness, the gentle¬ 
men—squires and fox-hunters—re¬ 
solved that the Almighty could not he 
so cruel as to take her away from them. 

The seventh night came, and, at 
first, there was no sign of sleep. 
Poor Mrs. Delacour was almost dead 
with anxiety and despair. Her body 
was exhausted by watching over her 
child, when Nurse Twahig whispered 
gently that Miss Mary was asleep. 
Now again the poor mother’s heart 
throbbed, as she saw her daughter’s 
eyes closed, and heard her gentle 
breathing. «One night’s good rest 
will do wonders,” said the doctor; 
n and now you yourself must lie down.” 
By force they led Mrs. Delacour from 
the room; not, however, before she 
had knelt at her daughter’s bedside, 
and thunked God, gratefully, for this 
ray of mercy. Nurse Twahig was 
cautioned to be watchful over her pre¬ 
cious charge, and with reluctant steps 
Mrs. Delacour left the bedroom of 
“ the White Hose.” 

She woke, in a dream of Mary’s 
saying, “ Mother I I’m happy—do not 
be grieving.” Ha! what was that 
piercing shriek that came borne on 
the nightwind. She hastily ran into 
her daughter’s room, and saw every¬ 
thing, apparently, as she had left it. 
There was no noise stirring, and on 
opening the bedroom door gently, she 
saw the night-lamp burning low, and 
Nurse Twahig fast asleep. Creeping 
cautiously to the bedside, she peeped 
through the curtains. Oh 1 God I the 
agony of that minute, when the 
wretched parent saw the bed empty! 
“ The White Rose” had disappeared. 
The careless nurse was petrified with 
surprise. She had heard or seen 
nothing; but terrible were the feel¬ 
ings of the family on finding that one 
of the windows was open, and, as 
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day dawned, they traced tiny foot¬ 
prints across the garden, but they 
were lost beyond. 

It is vain to paint the anguish of 
that unhappy household, but it is more 
difficult to depict the mute surprise of 
the neighbourhood, when it was known 
that no trace of “the White Rose” was 
to he found. The feelings of amaze¬ 
ment soon gave way to deepest anguish. 

She was found lying drowned in 
the river, but a few feet from that 
identical willow.tree, on which her 
initials had been carved by Charles 
W'arrcn, and which she herself had 
considered as ill-omened, from the ap- 
carancc of the raven. She had only 
er night-clothes on her body, and 
her long fair hair streamed down over 
her marble bust. Her face was paler 
tlmn usual, hut, in death, had the 
serencst expression. Her slumber had 
been momentary ; she woke in deli¬ 
rium, and, unnoticed by tho careless 
nurse, had, while labouring under 
aberration, met her end. She had gone 
from her chamber without shoes on 
her feet, which were all hcerated by 
brambles and thorns. She had crossed 
three hedges, on her way to the river, 
and, in passing a by-road, had terri¬ 
fied, by her sudden apparition, a pea¬ 
sant, whose, shriek had rung in the 
ears of Mrs. Delacour. 

In yon lonely churchyard, over the 
village of Carrigadrohid, lie all that 
is mortal of “ tho White Rose.” 
Thousands flocked to her funeral, and 
many a scalding tear was shed over the 
unhappy end of as pure a spirit as 
ever had been enclosed in mortal 
mould. Thither often go strangers, 
to stand upon her grave, and look at 
the marble profile that vainly preserves 
some features of the unfortunate maid. 
Thither go the children in spring, 
and strew her grave with the flowers 
they used to bring her when alive. 
It is a favourite spot with the pea¬ 
santry, and young rustic lovers vow to 
be faithful, as they stand upon her 
grave—for where Mary lies, is as con¬ 
secrated ground in the minds of a 
people endowed with genuine sensi¬ 
bility ; and on witnessing the affec¬ 
tionate spirit in which her memory is 
kept alive in that neighbourhood, 
even strangers from distant lands, 
as they have learned her mournful 
story, have been seen to drop tears 
on the grave of “the White Rose 
of Mubkerry.” 
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One of the most curious cases of 
diablerie , real or pretended, that oc¬ 
curred in England during the seven¬ 
teenth century, was that of the 
“ Drummer of Ted worth,” which is 
given at great length in (ylauvil's 
book, and of which the following out¬ 
line preserves all that is essential. 
Early in tho year 1061, Mr. John 
Moinpesson, of Ted worth, in the 
county of Wilts, had taken away a 
drum and a forged pass, or licence to 
beg, from a vagabond who went 
drumming and begging up and down 
the country therewith. About a 
month after, Mr. Moinpesson had 
occasion to make a journey to Lon¬ 
don ; and while he was preparing for 
the road, tho drum, which had 
hitherto been in the custody of the 
bailiff of the neighbouring town of 
Ludgarshall, was Bent by that func¬ 
tionary to Mr. Mompesson's house at 
Tedworth. On returning from his 
journey, Mr. Mompesson was told by 
his wife that she and all the family 
had been alarmed, (luring his absence, 
by noises in the night, which they 
supposed to have been made by thieves 
trying to break into the house. Three 
nights after his return, the noises 
were heard again—a great knocking 
at the doors, and on the outside of 
the house—a description of racket 
alarming enough, but very unlikely to 
be made by thieves. With all search¬ 
ing, Mr. Mompesson could not dis¬ 
cover the cause of the noi3e, which 
removed from place to place as he 
followed it, and at last, after much 
thumping and drumming on the top 
of the house, went off by degrees into 
the air. 

This was repeated five nights run¬ 
ning, and then there was an inter¬ 
mission of three nights; and at the 
same intervals it continued to come 
and go for a month. Up to this time 
it had been outside of the house, but 
now it came into the room in which 
the drum was, and was heard four or 
five nights in turn, within half-an- 
hour alter they were in bed, con¬ 
tinuing about two hours. It began 
with a u hurling" in the air over the 
house, and ended with the beating of 


a drum, like that of the breaking up 
of a guard. In this room it continued 
two months. 

Mrs. Mompesson now lying - in, 
there was no noise for three weeks —at 
the end of which interval, however, it 
returned with greater violence than 
before, vexing, in particular, the 
youngest children, by beating upon 
their bedsteads. Among other tattoos, 
it was fond of beating a favourite 
cavalier movement of the time, called 
“ Roundheads and Cuckolds,” whieh 
would lead one to hope that it was 
not altogether a bad spirit after all ; 
but this might bo for a blind. 

One of Mr. Mompesson’s servants 
was bold enough to play with it, the 
two shoving a board one to the other, 
ami so back and forward, at least 
twenty times together, which was seen 
by a room full of people. Mr. Moin¬ 
pesson, however, forbid his servant 
any farther familiarities with a being 
of so ecjuivocal a nature ; and as, on 
that particular morning, it left a sul¬ 
phureous smell behind it, which was 
extremely offensive, it is quite pro¬ 
bable that the servant felt no incli¬ 
nation for a second bout of play with 
the frolicsome invisible. 

At night the minister, one Mr. 
Cragg, came to the house, and prayed 
at the children’s bedside, where it 
was then making a horrible din. 
During prayer it removed to the cock-- 
loft, but came down again as soon as 
Mr. Cragg was off his knees; and 
then, in sight of the company, the 
chairs " walkt” about the room of 
themselves, the children’s “ shooes" 
were hurled over their heads, and 
every loose thing moved about the 
chamber. 

It was observed that no dog about 
the house ever barked at the noise, 
although it was loud enough to awaken 
the people in the village at some dis¬ 
tance. The servants, as well us the 
children, were sometimes lifted up in 
their bedj, and let down again. One 
day Mr. Mompesson’s mother had 
said she would like it well, if the 
thing would leave them some money, 
to make amends for all the trouble it 
caused them ; and the following night 
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there was heard a great jingling and 
clinking of money all over the house. 

On Christmas eve, a little before 
day, it threw the latch of the door at 
a little hoy ns he was getting out of 
bed, and hit him on a sore place on 
his heel, probably a kibe. The night 
after Christmas day, it threw the nhl 
gentlewoman's clothes about the room, 
and hid her bible in the ashes. After 
this, it took to plaguing a servant of 
Mr. Mompesson’s (not him that had 
played with it, hut another), who was 
“a stout fellow, and of sober conver¬ 
sation hut he found that when he 
struck at it with his sword, it left him. 
The same thing was observed on 
several occasions, that it avoided a 
sword; and ils noise wts a hr ays 
silenced in a moment, if a sword was 
pointed at the place where it seemed 
to he. 

About the beginning of January, 
1002 , .a singing was heard in tho 
chimney before it came down ; and 
one night, about this time, lights were 
seen in tho house, which seemed blue 
and glimmering, and caused great 
stiffness iu the eyes of those who be¬ 
held them. A noise was also hoard 
frequently, as if some one were going 
about in silk, and sometimes half-a- 
dozen persons seemed to be walking 
about together. 

During the time of the knocking, 
when many were present, a gentleman 
of the company said, “ Satan, if the 
drummer set thee to work, give three 
knocks and no more," which it did 
very distinctly, and stopped. Then 
the gentleman knocked, to see if it 
would answer him as it was wont, but 
it did not. For further confirmation, 
ho bid it, if it were the drummer, give 
five knocks, and no more that night; 
which it did, and for the rest of the 
night left the house at peace. 

On Saturday night, the 10th of 
January, a smith of the village, lying 
with Mr. Mompesson’s man John, 
they heard a noise iu the room, as if 
one had been shoeing a horse; and 
something came, as it were, with a 
pair of pincers, “ snipping" at the 
smith’s nose almost all the night. 

It did not often speak ; sometimes, 
however, it cried," A witch, a witch !" 
and once repeated this at least a hun¬ 
dred times in a breath. On one occa¬ 
sion, tho room was filled with “ a 
bloomy noisome smell.” One night 
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they strewed ashes over the chamber, 
and in the morning they found in one 
place “ the resemblance of a great 
claw in another a similar claw, but 
smaller ; in another some letters, 
which they could make nothing of, 
besides many circles and scratches in 
the ashes. 

The report, of these circumstances 
penetrated into every part of England, 
and Mr. Mompesson’s house was 
thronged with a succession of curious 
victors. Among the vest, Mr. Glan- 
vil came. This gentleman, hearing 
tho knocking at his bedroom door at 
night, said, u In the name* of God, 
who is it, and what do you want?" 
To which a voice answered, “ Nothing 
with you.” 

Mr. Glanvil, however, paid for tho 
indulgence of his curiosity, for tho 
demon, or goblin, or whatever it was, 
rode one of his horses that same night, 
and the beast died immediately after 
his return home. 

Mr. Momposson once fired a pistol 
at it, after which drops of blood were 
found on the spot, and in different 
places on the stairs. After this it was 
still for a few nights, but then it came 
again, and devoted itself to a little 
child newly taken from nurse. It so 
scared this child by leaping upon it— 
horrible Kphialtes ! — that for sonic 
hours the little creature could not be 
recovered of the fright; and to make 
the matter worse, they could have no 
candle in the room, the demon carry¬ 
ing away all they lighted, burning, up 
the chimney, or throwing them under 
the bed. One time it stood at the 
foot of John's bed, who could not 
make out its exact shape or features, 
but saw "a great body with two red 
and glaring eyes," which, after they 
had stared at him for some time, dis¬ 
appeared. 

Sometimes it was heard to pur like 
a cat, and at other times to pant liko 
a dog. It emptied all kinds of slops 
and dirty things into the children’s 
beds, or strewed them withj ashes; 
once it put a spike into Mr. Mompes- 
son’s bed, and into his mother’s a naked 
knife fixed upright. Besides this, 
it frequently threw the children out 
of their beds on the door. It turned 
the money black in the pockets of a 
gentleman who slept in, the house in 
April, 16G3, and on one occasion, it 
caused one of Mr. Mompesson’s horses 

2 G 
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to take his w hinder leg” into his 
month, so that several men could 
hardly get it out with a lever. 

Several nights the house was beset 
with “ seven or eight in the shape of 
men,” who, as soon as a gun was fired 
at them—a measure which Mr. Mom- 
pesson appears to have had no scruple 
about resorting to — “ would shuffle 
aw«f together into an arbour." It is 
a pity that we are not informed whe¬ 
ther anybody ever ventured to follow 
them into their retreat. 

The matter became so notorious, 
and occasioned so much controversy, 
that King Charles II. appointed a 
commission to inquire into it: singu¬ 
lar to say, while tho commissioners 
were in the house, everything was 
perfectly quiet. A fatality seems to 
attend royal commissions of inquiry: 
indeed, how should royalty help blun¬ 
dering in its choice of commissioners? 
By what miraculous chance should a 
king, or his minister, not pass by tho 
right man, and fix on tho wrong, to 
inquire into any given subject? Had 
King Charles’s commission had any¬ 
thing to report on, no doubt it would 
have reported black white, to the great 
confusion of that and all succeeding 
ages. Let us be thankful that it went 
back no foolisher than it came. 

The drummer was tried at the as¬ 
sizes at Salisbury. He had, after his 
rencontre with Mr. Mompesson, at 
Ludgarshall, been committed to Glou¬ 
cester gaol for stealing, and a Wilt¬ 
shire man coming to sec him, he asked 
what news there was in Wiltshire. 
The visitor said he knew of none. 
“No!” said the drummer: “do you 
not hear of the drumming at a gentle¬ 
man’s house at Tedworth?" “That 
I do enough," said the other. “ Ay," 
said the drummer, “ I have plagued 
him (or to that purpose), and he shall 
never be quiet, till he hath made me 
satisfaction for taking away my drum.” 
Upon information of this, he was tried 
for a witch at Salisbury, and condemn¬ 
ed to transportation—a very inade¬ 
quate punishment, we think: were 
there no faggots left in England ? On 
the voyage out he raised storms, and 
so frightened the sailors, that they 
came back, and put him ashore. 
44 And 'tis observable,” says Mr. Glan- 
vil, “ that during all the" time of his 
restraint aud absence the house was 
quiet, but as goon as ever he came 


back at liberty, the disturbance re¬ 
turned." 

He had been a soldier under Crom¬ 
well, and used to talk of “ gallant 
books” he had of an odd fellow, who 
was counted a wizard. Likely enough, 
there were so many pets of the devil 
in Cromwell’s army: he that served 
Old Noll was pretty sure to get his 
wages from Old Nick. 

There was a Somersetshire man 
called Compton, who heard of Mr. 
Mompesson’s annoyance, and said he 
was sure that it was nothing but a 
rendezvous of witches, and that for 
a hundred pounds he would undertake 
to rid the town of all disturbance. 
Mr. Mompesson did not close with his 
terms, probably doubting the lawful¬ 
ness of his means of help. This 
Compton practised physic, and could 
show you any one you desired to see, 
in a mirror. It may be doubted if any 
doctor in Somersetshire could do tho 
like now. 

Mr. Mompesson, in a letter to Mr. 
Collins, dated the 8th of August, 
IG74, writes:— 

“ When the drummer was escaped 
from his exile, which ho was sentenced 
to at Gloucester, for felony, I took him 
tip, and procured his commitment to 
Salisbury gaol, where I indicted him 
as a felon, for this supposed witchcraft 
about iny house. When the follow saw 
me in earnest, he sent, to me from tho 
prison, that he was sorry for my afflic¬ 
tion, and if I would procure him leave 
to come to my house in the nature of a 
harvest man, ho did not question but 
lie should be able to do me good as to 
that affair. To which l sent answer, 
I knew he could not do mo good in any 
honest way, and therefore rejected it. 
The assizes came on, where I indicted 
him on the statute Prinw Jacoby cap. 
1*2, where you may find, that to feed, 
imploy, or reward any evil spirit, is fe¬ 
lony. And the indictment against him 
was, that ho did quendam malum spiriium 
ncyotiarc : the grand jury found the bill 
upon the evidence, but the petty jury 
acquitted him, but not without some 
difficulty.” 

Webster, in bis “ Discoverie of 
Witchcraft," affirms that this whole 
business of the drummer was an abo¬ 
minable cheat and imposture, and had 
been discovered so to be. It was 
even said that Mr Mompesgon and 
Mr. Glanvil themselves had acknow¬ 
ledged as much. These assertions. 
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however, were entirely without foun¬ 
dation, and were contradicted most 
positively by both tho gentlemen in 
question. Whatever imposture may 
have been in the matter was so skil¬ 
fully contrived that a trace of it never 
came to light. The account of it 
given by Glanvil was published twenty- 
five years after the occurrences ; and 
during that interval not the slightest 
clue was discovered to a “ natural” 
solution of the riddle. G (anvil's own 
testimony to what he witnessed at 
Tedworth, concludes with tho follow¬ 
ing words:— 

“ It will, I know, be said by some, 
that my friend and I were under some 
affright, and so funded noises and sights 
that were not. This is the usual eva¬ 
sion. But if it he possible to know how 
a man is affected when in fear, and 
when unconcerned, I certainly know, 
for my own part, that during tho whole 
time of my being in the room and in tho 
house, l was under no more alfright- 
mont limn l am while I write this rela¬ 
tion. And if I know that l am now 
awake, and that I see tho objects that 
arc now before me, 1 know that I heard 
and saw the particulars that 1 have 
told." 

There arc two or throe points in 
the above worthy of remark. First, 
we have here a masculine practitioner 
of tho black art; for the drummer, 
whothcr guilty of the particular dia¬ 
bolism in Mr. Moinpesson's house or 
not, was, professedly and by his own 
account, familiar with the secrets of 
necromancy. This gives the interest 
of a certain rarity to his case. Wo 
are far from believing women, as a 
sex, to ho more devilishly disposed, on 
the whole, than men ; at the same 
time, it is a great fact, that there 
have been, in nil ages, more witches 
than wizards. The question is, whe¬ 
ther are we to seek the explanation of 
this fact in peculiarities of the female 
temperament, or in the personal tastes 
of the devil. We ourselves incline to 
the latter hypothesis. It is not, we sus¬ 
pect, that men are less disposed than 
women, to deal with the devil, but that 
the devil is more disposed to deal with 
women than with men. There is nothing 
surprising in that; it only shows that 
" the prince of darkness is a gentle¬ 
man.” It has been so since antedilu¬ 
vian times, when * 4 the sons of God 
saw that the daughters of men were 


fair,” and “ took them wives of all 
which they chose”—a my thus in which 
we see shadowed forth, not darkly, 
the origin of witchcraft. It may be 
objected that witches, generally, were 
not “fair,” hut hags of the most re¬ 
pulsive exterior ; but to this we re¬ 
ply, that beauty is a matter of taste, 
and that what we count ugly may be 
the very thing to captivate an infernal 
fancy ; it being very improbablo that 
the same standard, in such matters, 
should prevail on God’s blessed earth, 
and in “ another place.” 

Secondly, may be remarked tho 
cessation of all disturbance, while Mrs. 
Mompesson was in the straw. How 
is this circumstance to be explained ? 
Is it likely that an evil spirit would 
show so much consideration for a 
Christian woman in her time of suffer¬ 
ing and weakness ? Hardly. Hut are 
there no angels, who, just at such a 
time of suffering and weakness, would 
be most watchful to guard a Christian 
woman against any evil spirit’s ap¬ 
proach ? Wo think there are ; and, 
therefore, we do not agree with our 
beloved Sopiikon (see 44 Communica¬ 
tions with the Unseen World," pago 
lift), that Mrs. Moinpesson’s exemp¬ 
tion from disturbance, for three weeks 
after her confinement, is a “suspi¬ 
cious circumstance”—that is, a circum¬ 
stance inclining us to suspect Mr. Mom¬ 
pesson himself of having had a hand 
in the goblinry. Not that “ Sophron” 
suspects this; on the contrary, he 
gives cogent reasons for concluding 
that, if there were any imposition in 
the case, Mr. Mompesson, at least, 
was no party to it. “ We must re¬ 
member,” he says, “ that Mr. Mom¬ 
pesson, if an impostor, was so for no 
assignable reason ; that he suffered in 
his name, in his estate, in his family. 
Unbelievers called him an impostor— 
believers thought it a judgment for 
some extraordinary wickedness. He 
was unable to attend to bis business, 
through the concourse of visitors ; his 
rest was broken, bis peace of mind 
disturbed, and he never gained the 
slightest advantage in an imposition, 
if imposition it was, so painfully prac¬ 
tised through so long a time.” 

The third remarkable point in this 
story, is the manner of the annoyance 
practised on the family at Tedworth. 
It was chiefly by drumming ; and this 
would countenance the belief, that the 
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dealers in such arts of the pit plague 
tho objects of their ill-will in person, 
and not by the ministry of familiar 
demons—that it was the astral spirit 
of the drummer himself, and not a 
devil subject to his orders, that haunt- 
eel Mr. Mompesson and his household. 
Happily, there was no rapport between 
the sorcerer and those against whom 
his hellish accomplishments were called 
into exercise ; hence, he could molest 
them only in a material and mecha¬ 
nical way, and had no power to cast 
them into epileptic, hysterical, or other 
fits, such as present themselves in cases 
of psychic obsession. It may seem 
strango that the drummer should have 
been so ready to furnish proofs against 
himself, when invited to knock a cer¬ 
tain number of times, and then leave 
off, if he were the author of the “ spi¬ 
riting hut there can be little doubt 
that the astral spirit of a wizard or 
witch, in such cases of extra-corporeal 
working, is energized by Satan, and 
cannot act hut ns lie impels it. And 
we know that it is in Satan’s nature to 
betray his servants, and that he is best 
pleased when he can destroy them by 
their own hands. 

The fourth, and last, remark that 
we have to make on the case, relates 
to the curious circumstance, that the 
invisible being (w hatever it was) always 
seemed to shrink from the approach of 
a sword, and that it was invariably 
silenced in a moment, w hen a sword 
was pointed at the place where, by its 
noise, it appeared to be. A similar 
circumstance was observed in a case 
of witchcraft (one of the mo*fc singular 
on record), which took place in Island 
Magee, in the year 1711, in which the 
house of a Mr. Hatteridgc was haunted 
with unearthly noises, which always 
intermitted when a sword was “flou¬ 
rished’* at the place from which they 
seemed to proceed. Docs not this re¬ 
mind us of Ulysses, keeping off the 
throng of ghosts with his outstretched 
bword, from the blood which Tiresin.-, 
was first to drink? As long as the 
sharp edge was turned towards them, 
the shadows had no power to draw 
near. Virgil has copied this, though, 
probably, without any insight into the 
mystery it involves— 

“ Corripit hie iuMtfi tr pl«1n» fonnhllnc ferrum 
^UncuH, ttxictainquc acUm vciiicnt)bu« ollcrt.” 

Homer was a profound psychologist, 


and knew well what he was about, 
both when he made the shades rusli to 
the steam of blood, and when he made 
the edge of a sword check their ap¬ 
proach. “ The life is in the blood,” 
and an insatiable craving for “ life” 
haunts the dead. This all seers know 
to whom Hades has disclosed its dreary 
secrets. The one passion of tho dis¬ 
embodied is, to be in the body again. 
For this reason, they precipitate them¬ 
selves upon warm blood, tho volatile 
principle of which they appropriate as 
it escapes, and feel themselves thrown 
momentarily, as in a dream, into the 
sphere of the sun-gladdened earth, 
llut the drawn sword is, to such spec¬ 
tres of the unquiet dead, what tho 
pointed conductor is to the thunder¬ 
cloud. For the disembodied soul, 
though stripped of her living garment 
of flesh, is not wholly naked ; tho 
“ astral spirit” still clothes her with 
its thin tissue, impalpable to earthly 
sense—dim-phosphorescent, imponder¬ 
able, of electro-magnetic nature, ga¬ 
thering, by its power of attraction, the 
vaporous matter that floats in the at¬ 
mosphere into a phantom-shape, in 
which the wandering soul expresses 
the lineaments once borne by the body 
she remembers with such vain yearn¬ 
ings. Now, this electric principle tho 
edged steel drain* off, and so looses 
and gives hack to the viewless air the 
olouil-cfligy it held together. It is a 
belief, all over the Fast, that ghosts 
avoid coming into proximity with iron; 
and there are tribes who, when jour¬ 
neying m suspicious places, shout out 
the name of this metal, to scare away 
any invisible foes that maybe prowling 
near—so great a dread of its conduct¬ 
ing virtue possesses the shadowy folk. 
This belief, no doubt, is founded on 
observations similar to those detailed 
above. 

Leaving the Tcdworth ease, we 
come to one which, in its time, made 
scarcely less noise, namely, that of 

te the tturcy demoniac,” w hich occur¬ 
red in 1088—.consequently, too late to 
be chronicled by Mr. (ilanvil. 

At “ James-tido” (2.3th of July), in 
the year aforesaid, a “ rush-burying” 
was held at Whally, in Lancashire, at 
which there was great dancing and 
drinking. Among the merry-makers 
was a certain Richard Dugdale, gar¬ 
dener at Westby Hall, then about 
nineteen yeai'3 of age, and rather a 
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debauched youth than otherwise. This 
Richard desiring a young woman to 
(lance with him, was refused by her, 
and another preferred, who was a bet¬ 
ter dancer than he; at which affront 
ho was so bitterly grieved, that ho 
offered himself on the spot to the devil, 
on condition the devil would make him 
a good dancer. The same evening, 
he was suddenly seized with a burning 
pain in his side, as if it had been 
whipped with nettles ; upon which ho 
fell into a sort of waking dream, and 
had visions of sumptuous feasts, of 
tokens of rank and honour, and of 
heaps of jewels and gold; which vi¬ 
sions were accompanied with voices, 
tempting him to take his fill of plea¬ 
sures, of honours, and of riches. I Iow- 
ever, lie did not close with any of these 
oilers ; but, ever from the time of his 
profane challenge to the devil, lie had 
a great fancy and vehement inclination 
for dancing, so that he could not re¬ 
frain from it. After this, in another 
vision, lie saw the devil, pointing at 
something which ho, Richard, had 
lately done, which was understood to 
be a bond lie bad lately entered into 
witii that evil one; and from this time 
he had frequent and violent fits, in 
which he vomited stones, glass, and 
other indigestible objects, and foretold 
various things, in particular the wea¬ 
ther. 

His parents, who lived at a place 
called the Suroy, were not people of 
an edifying conversation ; nor, indeed, 
was the general state of religion, in 
the place and its neighbourhood, at all 
what was to he wished. The people 
had been Popish, and were thought to 
be but superficially purged of that 
taint; they were given to dances, 
munimings, and merry-makings; ho¬ 
noured the Maypole in its season ; cat 
pancakes at Shrovetide, apples and 
nuts on the eve of All Hallows, and 
mince-pies (when they couhl get them) 
on Chrislmas-day; considering all 
which idolatries and provocations to 
jealousy, it had long been looked for 
by those who saw such things in a 
proper point of view, that some judg¬ 
ment would come upon the place. It 
wns pretty plain the judgment \*as now 
come: the very doctors (who in those 
days were not so unbelieving a gene¬ 
ration as they are now) saw that Ri¬ 
chard's case was not one for physic ; 
and one Doctor Crabtree wcut so far 


as to say, that “ if the spirit in him 
was a water-spirit, there was no cure 
for it,”—an opinion which would have 
been more discouraging to the friends 
of the patient, bad his previous habits 
suggested any means by which a wa¬ 
ter-spirit could have possibly got into 
him. 

Clear as it was, however, that the 
medical faculty could do nothing for 
Richard, there secins to have been an 
unusual reluctance, cither on his fa¬ 
ther’s part or his own, to resort to re¬ 
medies of a spiritual kind. Ten months 
elapsed before any application was 
made to a clergyman. At length that 
step was taken, and, on the 20th of 
May, 1080, a fast was held at the Su- 
rey for his deliverance, and a consi¬ 
derable number of ministers—noncon¬ 
formists, if wo do not mistake—assem¬ 
bled there, to pray for the same. Up 
to this time Richard hail never spoken 
in his fits, hut now a new phase of the 
demoniacal influence began, which we 
describe in the words of the report 
of the ministers present:— 

“Dining these supplications his body 
was burled about very desperately, and 
hoMclon his abundance of confused hurry 
ami dm, he oft stretched out his nock to 
a prodigious length towards the minis¬ 
ters that prayed, especially Mr. Wad- 
din” ten, as if he would have rushed 
upon them, or thrown his head at them, 
and at least si\ times lie with much dif¬ 
ficulty, fury, and gaping, skreamed out 
against them, * Have done! have done!’ 

liilst the beholders of him observed his 
lips unmoved, his tongue rolled in¬ 
wardly all on a lump, and his eye-bulls 
turned backwards, so that nothing of 
them but the white could he seen. Then, 
seeing he could not get at them, he flung 
all about him down, and laid as dead 
upon tlie floor, till, in a moment, his 
whole body was raised, as from death, 
and all at once, without thonatural help 
of arms or leggs, hearing up with it 
those that loaned on him to hold him, 
and then broke out into such wild cur¬ 
vets or bouuecs, as cannot here bo de¬ 
scribed. . . . What amazing sounds 

were heard in or from him all along 1 
Sometimes as of swine, or water-mills, 
or as if a bear, or oilier wild beasts, hud 
joined their several notes to mix up a 
dreadful peal of noises.” 

It is mentioned also, that, on this 
day, he was seized with “two asto¬ 
nishing fits and that, at tho begin¬ 
ning of each fit, he “ was, as it were. 
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blown, or Bnatched, or borne up sud¬ 
denly from his chair, as if he would 
have flown away, but that the holders 
of him hung to his arms and leggs, and 
clung about him." 

On subsequent occasions, stranger 
things still were done with his body. 
While he lay in a fit on his hack, with 
his arms and “ leggs” spread open, he 
was “twirled about like a pair of yar- 
wangles.”* Sometimes, when in his 
fits, ho would hang in the barn with 
his head downwards, and his heels to¬ 
wards the top of it. He also prophe¬ 
sied in his fits what ministers were 
coming to see him ; and though he 
had never learned any language hut 
the English, and naturally was rather 
a dunce than otherwise, yet, when his 
fits seized him, he often spoke Latin, 
Greek, and other languages, with great 
fluency and correctness. Moreover, 
he, “ or Satan, through, from, or out 
of him," declaimed much against the 
sins of the place and time, as likewise 
against worldly people, saying, “ That 
as maids do sweep away spiders’ webs, 
so would their wealth be swept away.” 

He also gave unequivocal manifes¬ 
tations of the power of clairvoyance. 
Thus, on the 13th of August, a certain 
Mr. Carrington was coming to attend 
a meeting of ministers to pray for him. 
This Carrington was not expected, 
having but casually heard of the meet¬ 
ing on the day it was to be held, and 
resolving on the instant to take a part 
in it. It happened when he was about 
a mile from the Surey, that his horse 
cast a shoe, upon which, leaving the 
beast at a smith’s, he hurried across 
the fields to the place of meeting on 
foot. At this time the demoniac cried, 
“ Yonder comes Carrington running, 
and footing it apace.” About two 
fields oft* from the barn, Carrington 
took out his watch, to see if he was 
likely to be in time, when Richard 
cried out in the barn, ** Carrington, 
what o’clock is it?”—and a little after, 
** Make way for Carrington And, 
upon this, Carrington indeed entered 
the barn, to the great wonder of the 
other ministers, who had not believed 
him to be in that country at all. 

All this is the more remarkable, in¬ 
asmuch as it appears that Richard, at 
the time, had never seen Carrington, 


nor even heard of him, he being as yet 
not an ordained minister, but only a 
probationer, who had newly begun to 
preach, and that not in the neighbour¬ 
hood, nor in public, but in the house 
of n private family. Richard had 
spoken of him a few days before, pre¬ 
dicting the day he would come, and 
saying, “ He is one who will terribly 
shake me;” which proved to be true, 
this minister having, as it seemed, a 
peculiar gift for brow-beating evil spi¬ 
rits. His method embraced three 
points—first, to preach, expound, read 
the Bible, and sing psalms, while Ri¬ 
chard was out of his fits ; secondly, to 
question, rebuke, and otherwise vex, 
defy, and vilipend the demon, when the 
sufferer came into the raging fits; 
and, thirdly, to pray while he was in 
the dead fits. This treatment disgusted 
the devil extremely, and six young men 
had to stand between Richard and 
Carrington, three on one side, and 
three on the other, with crossed hands, 
as a sort of rampart for the defence of 
the minister against the furious demo¬ 
niac. The latter, meanwhile, gave 
proofs of the endowment for which he 
had contracted with the evil one, danc¬ 
ing and leaping so high that his 4 ‘ leggs” 
were to be so. *i above the heads of the 
young men; but they, always raising 
their hands in c-nicert, as he leaped, 
still hindered him to coinc at the mi¬ 
nister. As a specimen of the way in 
which Carrington “ discoursed” the 
fiend, the following may serve :— 

“ If thou boost a devil that troublest 
this youth's body, as 1 suppose thou art, 
then I tell thee thou art m chains; in 
chains to restrain thee, so that if thou 
do thy worst against me, through God’s 
blessing thou eaust do me no hurt; and 
in chains to torment thee, so that thou 
art now full of hellish pain and anguish. 
ADd does it not vex, and fret, and mad 
thee, to see me, through God’s unspeak¬ 
able goodness, out of thy reach, whilst 
thou feelest thy burning chains scorch¬ 
ing, and tormenting, and devouring 
thee ?" 

At this, says the record, the demo¬ 
niac would gnash, and shake, and 
rage, sometimes in an inarticulate 
clatter, sometimes in unintelligible ac¬ 
cents, sometimes in words clustered 


Yarn-windle8 ? 
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thick together, very often in a distinct 
“ lingua,” that was either foreign, or 
unknown to all then there, or else 
forged gibberish. 

On one occasion, when Carrington 
had been baiting him past human or 
diabolical endurance, the fiend said, 
“ Thou hast been talking about ordi¬ 
nation, designing to be set apart to the 
ministry, and thinking that thereby 
thou wilt be more enabled to dispos¬ 
sess 1110 .” Then added, with many 
oaths, 44 I’ll cook and manage thee to 
purpose, whilst, by thine own acknow¬ 
ledgment, thou art no minister.” In 
this the demoniac had truly read the 
thoughts of his exorcist, who, as wo 
said before, was as yet only a proba¬ 
tioner in the ministry, and had only for 
some time been seriously thinking 
whether ordination would not make 
him more of a match for the spiritual 
foe. Nay, he had privately spoken of 
the matter a day or two before, with a 
friend, of which it was not possible, in 
the course of nature, that Richard 
should be informed. Nothing daunted, 
however, at this new proof of the na¬ 
ture of the being be bad to do with, he 
fell to railing at the demon as a spy 
and an eaves-dropper, that crowded 
himself incognito into men’s company, 
that he might afterwards report their 
secret purposes, and so on, till the evil 
one, losing patience, broke out into a 
tempest of Greek and Latin, intermix¬ 
ed with the 41 unknown tongue” above 
referred to, crying— 

“ Apage Carlisle 1 I may not abide 
thee. Abi in malain reni! Quid mihi 
tecum? rerum tuaram satagas. T nt 

vriXwri’aypoffvtrit xinun^ot aAAc.” 

To which Carrington replying in 
English, the devil said— 

4< ‘ Carlisle, Carlisle, colloquamur 
Latino vol Gricco vel qualibot alia lin¬ 
gua auditoribus ignota : adoon indoctus 
cs ut alio idiomate uti non possis, qunm 
uod raaterno lacte imbibisti ? Respon¬ 
ds ergo nec Anglice, ni n»6y\*rrot 
illitcratus palam dici malles.* ” 

The minister, however, would not 
pleasure him by speaking in “a tongue 
not understanded of the people," but 
continued to use the vernacular, at 
which Satan’s rage overpassed all 
bounds, and he threatened that he 
would yet have not only Richard, but 
also Carrington himself, in his infernal 
dwelling, “ where,” he proceeded— 


“ 4 I’ll rack and torment thee for 
ever, giving thee wines of wrath to 
drink, that arc already long on the lees 
for theo a-riponing and gathering 1 t* a ge- 
ous strength and quick spirit of fury, 
and when drawn off, thrice refined from 
all tinctures of mercy, the very first 
sight of which will shoot thee through 
as with ravenous Hakes of fiery slinging 
poyson. And when thou hast for two 
thousand millions of ages been torment¬ 
ed, thou shalt be as far from the end of 
thy miseries as at the beginning, and 
the past infinite woes will seem to theo 
as nothing in comparison of those hor¬ 
rible tempests of vengeful plagues which 
thou shalt then seo a-rushing succes¬ 
sively on thee without mitigation or in¬ 
termission for evermore.’ 

44 And then (proceeds the record) ho 
fell to describing the torments of hell in 
a frightful manner, and did so uncom¬ 
monly penetrate into the experienced 
mysteries of damnation, as if he wero 
gushing out all Etna's ronring Hoods of 
blazing sulfur-rocks, or stirring up tho 
very dregs and bottom of the fired 
brimstone lake. And so he went on, 
reckoning up various most barbarous 
tortures that he said he’d muke the mi¬ 
nister suffer; and particularly said he, 

4 1*11 make thee my porter to carry 
wretched souls from one bed of flames 
to another, and there shalt thou meet 
with thy old friend such-an-onc, thy 
countryman such-an-one, thy neighbour 
such-an one—all whom 1 have already 
got in hell, and how will it please me 
then to see you flying into mutual re¬ 
venges for your past helping ono an¬ 
other hellwards!’" 

This shocked Carrington the more, 
that he had too much reason to fear 
that they whom tho evil one mention¬ 
ed had not exchanged this world for 
a better. The fiend, thus seeing him 
disconcerted, followed up his advan¬ 
tage, and said with a kind of infernal 
glee— 

44 4 Carrington, I seo thou droopest 
sadly, and art miserably dejected. Alas, 
poor Carrington ! wilt thou have a pos¬ 
set und some barley pye-erust to che¬ 
rish and to hearten thee, and to keep 
thee from swooning ?’ ” 

Which greutly troubled Carrington, 
that the devil should thus so intimately 
know what his old customs and incli¬ 
nations were—how he ordinarily used 
that food, and preferred it before any 
other. 

However, taking heart, he went in 
again, and punished the foul fiend in 
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so exemplary a manner, that the by¬ 
standers were lost in admiration, and 
the devil, being out-railed, held his 
tongue, and tried only to do the mi¬ 
nister a hodily harm, giving by the 
hand of Richard, to a young man who 
hindered him in this, “ a most surly 
thump.” But as Carrington conti¬ 
nued to buffet him, his infernal strength 
began more and more to fail, and to 
yield before the minister, and “ it 
seemed as at the minister's pleasure , to 
inahe him answer to him , or to mo he 
him fall into or rise from his dead 
Jits." In fact, there was a perfect 
magnetic rapport established between 
the demoniac and the exorcist. 

After this, the devil said that his time 
was short; but it was not understood 
whether his time to posses* Richard 
wero meant, or his time among mor¬ 
tals in general. At this stage of the 
business, the demoniac began to pre¬ 
dict the periods of his fits, saying, just 
before the termination of a fit, at what 
hour the next would be, which hap¬ 
pened accordingly. About this time, 
some Romanists wished to try their 
hund at exorcising him, and some of 
them came to him, of whom two seem¬ 
ed to be priests. It is remarkable that 
these understood the devil’s “ lingua," 
in which they talked with him a long 
time, to the horror and mystification 
of all present. Richard was none the 
better of their offices: it is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to say, that they chose a time 
for their visit when none of the minis¬ 
ters were at the Surey. 

The demoniac now predicted that 
in his further fits he would he deaf 
and dumb for a month, and declared 
the nature of the ill he was suffering 
to be “ obsession in and with combina¬ 
tion.” This was on the 3rd of Sep¬ 
tember. At this time Carrington was 
away, and Mr. Waddington wrote to 
him to come as soon as he could, since 
great reliance was placed in his help. 
Telling him also, “the devil threatens 
that he will grease your boots and 
your spurrs too, when you cotne. 
Prcemonitus prermunitus." And the 
letter concludes thus:— 

“ 4 1 have heard him prognosticate 
the alteration of the weather into im¬ 
moderate showers and brisk winds ; he 
hath vomited several stones, one near 
two fingers broad, and foretold of the 
prodigious foal in Gloucestershire; he 
spoke of a murdered child in Holland, 


which, I hear, is since discovered. . . 

His dancing is very admirable; he sur¬ 
passed, 1 suppose, any artist.’ ” 

Some question arose about this time 
whether it was lawful to talk to the 
devil ; and it was ruled that there 
were cases in which it was lawful, and 
cases in which it was unlawful, and 
that this was one of the cases in which 
it was lawful. 

On the 3d of September, the demon 
had said he would spare Dicky fifty 
days longer, hut then he would carry 
him to hell. The voice in which the 
infernal being spoke was altogether 
unlike the natural voice of the pos¬ 
sessed man, and could sometimes be 
heard a mile off'. There were ob¬ 
served to be two different voices that 
spoke in the demoniac—“ one most 
hollow, and very hideous; the other 
more shrill and skreaming, but both 
altogether inhuman.” Sometimes 
these voices were heard as if in con¬ 
versation with each other, and they 
seemed not to use his organs of speech, 
hut to cotne out of his breast, or 
from a great hard round lump, which 
in his fit swelled up on his belly or 
breast. 

On the 10th, the devil spoke some¬ 
thing of a parchment contract, which, 
he said, Dicky had entered into with 
him. Shortly after, Carrington came 
hack, and with much pressing brought 
the devil to declare what it was that 
had given him power over Richard— 
namely, that suying or vow of the 
young man, that he would give him¬ 
self to the devil to be a good dancer. 
Carrington insisting on the nullity of 
such a vow, the devil was greatly 
angered, and said, “ I will call up my 
sister Ishcol against thee 1” Upon 
which a mouse was observed to run 
in circles about his feet, and then to 
vanish, as if it sank into the ground ; 
and the demoniac, falling down, with 
his mouth to the spot of ground where 
the mouse had disappeared, whispered 
for some time there, as if to some in¬ 
visible being. 

Previous to this, the evil spirit had 
generally called Mr. Carrington “ Car¬ 
lisle ;" and when asked why ho did so, 
replied, that it was because this minis¬ 
ter would afterwards go to Carlisle, 
and reside there ; which in time came 
to pass, he receiving a “call” to exer¬ 
cise his ministry in that city. But 
from this time, the fiend called him 
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no more “ Carlisle/ 1 but “ My Tor¬ 
mentor." And, on the 10th of Oc¬ 
tober, addressing him by this name, he 
said, “ My Tormentor, I told thee I 
would show thee iny commission as 
thou oft requiredst—see, here it is I" 
Upon which the demoniac vomited a 
piece of paper, rolled up into a round 
lump. This being unfolded, and dried 
at the fire, was found written all over, 
partly with Greek, partly with other 
characters which none there under¬ 
stood. Of the Greek, one sentence 
was this —“ ’o foot 000 ttv top 6r,fu i, 
tot otfty aifo~i t " which was supposed to 
signify that six hundred days were to 
elapse from tho beginning of the pos¬ 
session until the demoniac should bo 
plunged into the lake of fire. 

The ministers describe Richard’s 
dancing with uncommon unction—one 
feels that it must have cost these good 
men no small effort of self-denial to 
eschew play-houses and other such 
places, in which exhibitions of the 
saltatory art were to lie enjoyed. 
Hear how they do justice to the dia¬ 
bolical pas seul :— 

“ During this fit, the drmoniack 
danced in a wonderful manner, herein 
excelling all that the spectators had 
seen or heard of, and probably all that 
mere mortals could perform, although 
when in his natural state hut a sorry 
dancer, lie often leapt up five or six 
times together, so high that part of his 
leggs could bo seen shaking and quaver¬ 
ing above the heads of the people, from 
which heights ho oft fell down on his 
knees, which lie long shivered and tra- 
verst on the ground, at least as nimbly 
as other men can twinekle or sparklo 
their fingers, thence springing up into ’a 
high leaps again, and then falling on 
his feet, which seemed to reach tho 
earth, hut with the gentlest and scarce 
perceptible touches, when he made his 
highest leaps. How wonderful, then, 
were the movements of his feet and de- 
><>rlment of his body, whilst he did not 
cap; and every sort and part of his 
dancos seemed chained to some tuno9 
or measures, and regulated in con¬ 
formity to somo music which none there 
hoard ; and all seemed to be done with 
so much freedom and ease, that though 
continued one or more hours, his body 
seemed no more spent, or tii**d, or out 
of breath, than at tho beginning of 
them !” 

Is not that painted con amore 9 
Carrington, however, with great want 


of candour, pooh-poohed this dancing, 
as if it were after all nothing so very 
extraordinary. First, he argued, truly 
enough, that the devil was not per¬ 
forming his part of tho compact, since 
Richard had desired skill in dancing, 
and not to be forced to dance whether 
he would or no. Also, he observed 
with great justice, that the young man 
was farther now from any hope of 
finding a young woman willing to 
dance with him, than before the devil 
undertook him. But to this he 
added— 

44 4 Oanst thou dance no better ? 
Ransack the old records of all past 
times and places in thy memory—canst 
thou not there find out some [other way 
of finer trumpling ? Pump thy inven¬ 
tion dry. Cannot that universal seed- 
plot of subtle wiles and stratagems 
spring up one new method of cutting 
c apers V Is this the top of sic ill and 
pride, to hliufllo feet, and brandish foot 
thus, and to trip like a doe, and skip 
like a squirrel; and wherein differ thy 
leapings from tho hoppings of a frogg, 
or bounces of a goat, or friskings of a 
dog, or gesticulations of a monkey ? 
Dost not thou twirle like a calf that has 
got tho turn, and twitch up thy houghs 
just like a spring-hault fit, " &c. &c. 

Master Carrington, it must be 
owned, was in “ very gracious fool¬ 
ing" this bout. Nevertheless, he was 
a man who could he grave, too, on a 
grave occasion. It was no joke to 
hear him in the pulpit: that tried 
men’s nerves. Think of his taking 
down all that the devil said about the 
torments of hell—all those blazing 
iEthaic horrors and up-spewings of 
the Tartarean pool—all those hideous 
ts mysteries of damnation/’ the whole 
ghastly economy of Satan’s torture- 
chamber—at the hearing of which 
from the lips of the demoniac, his 
own courage had nearly failed ; think 
of his jotting down all this on his 
tablets, and working it up into a ser¬ 
mon, which, being delivered shortly 
after at some conventicle in another 
neighbourhood, had such an effect 
upon tho hearers, that some shrieked 
as if suffering the pains he described, 
and some sat staring wildly, as if 
asphyxiated with the fumes of the 
abysm, and some ran out of the house 
in a frantical way, exclaiming, “ Fire ! 
fire!" But that was the religious 
lone of the age, at least among the 
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party of the Nonconformists. Your 
Puritan preacher was nothing, if not 
dismal. Tophet and the pile thereof, 
“ fire and much wood, and the breath 
of the Lord, as a stream of brimstone, 
kindling it ” — this was the picture 
which he ever laboured to place, in a 
strong lurid light, before the “in¬ 
ward eye” of his auditory. It was 
both a matter of conscience and of 
taste with him to do so: he thought 
it right, and he liked it. People who 

sat under precious Mr. A-, or 

weighty Mr. B-, buttresses, both 

of them, of the Anglo-Genovese Jeru¬ 
salem, were ridden w ith a perpetual 
nightmare; they were giudy with 
looking down into the bottomless pit ; 
the devil was in all their thoughts. 
Perhaps this may be partly the reason 
that that century was about the most 
demoniaco-hysterical of the Christian 
era. 

To return to our narrative. An¬ 
other singular proof of clairvoyance 
was given by Richard about this time. 
On a certain night, Carrington slept 

with a gentleman named B-, with 

whom he had, during the night, a 
great argument concerning the pos¬ 
session, Mr. B-being sceptical as 

to the reality of it. In the morning, 
on getting up, Carrington took a 
mouthful of water to wash his mouth, 
his chum being at the time asleep: 
afterwards he went to the Surey, to 
wrestle against Satan. At this time, 
the devil alluded to his commission, 
which the minister had seen the even¬ 
ing before, and said it was useless to 
resist him, for that Dicky was his, 
past redemption; adding, “ As for 

B- o’ th’ B-, there’s a chair 

of state prepared in hell for him, and 

thy unbelieving bedfellow B - shall 

follow him,” 

Here were two things which the 
demoniac preternaturally knew : first, 

that Carrington had slept with B -- , 

and secondly, that B-did not be¬ 

lieve in his, Richard's, possession. 
But more surprising was what follow¬ 
ed, for the devil added, “ Have I not 
oft told thee that all thy endeavours 
cannot prevail against me, especially 
not to-day, for that thou earnest not 
here fasting.” The minister affirmed 
he was then fasting ; Satan denied it; 
and thus they contradicted each other 
about six times, till the minister said, 
" Thou art the father of lies,” &c. &c.. 


and challenged him to prove whut he 
affirmed. On this Richard turned to 
the wall, and seemed to converse by 
signs with something therein ; then, 
as if another devil there in the wall 
had informed him of what he desired 
to know, he declared that Carrington 
had supped some water behind the 
curtain of the bed before leaving his 
chamber that morning. But Carring¬ 
ton maintained that this was no breach 
of his fast, since a drop of the water 
did not go down his throat. Then he 
asked Satan what was the name of the 
devil that had played the spy, and re¬ 
ported so ill what he had seen: to 
which Satan answered, “ He is my 
cousin Melampus." 

Another piece of clairvoyance was 
the following. The devil had said ho 
would certainly carry away Richard 
to hell on the 22nd of October; to 
avoid which, Carrington privately 
fasted on the 20th, lying on his face 
on tho ground in his chamber, of which 
nobody was informed. On tho 22nd, 
Richard was hoisted up in the nir, 
like another Jainblichus or Fra Vito ; 
but after some time he was let down 
again, and Satan said out of him— 
“ Dicky, thou hast this day narrowly 
escaped me, and thou mayest thank 
my tormentor as long as thou livest, 
since but for him thou hadst this day 
been carried away to hell; but my 
tormentor was last Wednesday upon all 
four ; and therefore I could not now 
carry thee away.” 

However, after this, the fiend made 
a bold effort to get rid of the “ tor¬ 
mentor,” whose constancy in the good 
work so baffled his malignant purpose. 
On the 7th of November, he said, “ I 
think I have given all the ministers 
enough ; and I have quite tired them 
out, except Carrington ; and as for 
him, he shall torment me no more, 
nor shall any of you ever see him 
again.” At the end of the fit, Car¬ 
rington making preparations to ride 
home, Richard came up to him, and, 
with many expressions of respect and 
thankfulness, begged him to accept an 
apple. The minister took the apple, 
and set off. Being got about half-a- 
mile from the Surey, he took out the 
apple, and was going to eat it, not 
having broken his fast that day. What 
followed we relate in the words of the 
record 

“ But he found on one side of the 
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apple a hole, as if something a little 
thicker than a goose-quill had been 
stuck into it, near an inch deep, and at 
the bottom of it something bubbled and 
flashed upwards; and round about it 
was a circle of about a straw’s breadth, 
and brown colour, and harder to the 
touch of his nail than other parts of tho 
apple ; and on the other side of the ap¬ 
ple was just such another hole, all the 
other seeming fair and sound, except¬ 
ing tho said holes, which were almost 
opposite one to the other; and he not 
conceiving how or why the said holes 
were made, and so not knowing but the 
apple might be mischievous if eaten, did 
neither out it nor throw it away, lest some 
other might eat it; whence not know¬ 
ing but that Satan might aim at some 
harm to him, as before was cautioned, 
lie staid at a friend's bouso that night, 
and got about ten o’clock next morning 
into that part of a common or forest 
which was within ten miles of bis home, 
into which he was misdirected by an 
old woman that ho met with on the 
road, in which level or plain his mare, 
that was of high mettle and excellent 
for a journey, did stop and curded 
about such a compass of the said place 
as was about twelve roods long and 
four broad, whence she could not ue got 
either forwards or backwards, or side¬ 
ways, by bis utmost endeavours, from 
tho said ten o’clock till four o’clock, 
when be, observing night to be near, 
left her, and not knowing that any 
house was near, resolved on the direct¬ 
ed way homewards that he could, 
walking over hills and shallow rivers 
about six or seven miles before be 
found a house, where his coming occa¬ 
sioned frequent meetings in those parts 
afterwards, as they earnestly desired: 
but his said violent and continued en¬ 
deavours to get his mare away made 
him so sweat and weary, that he had 
scarce got over one river, or one mile 
from her, before ho lay down, when all 
his limbs were so benumbed with the 
said water and cold frosty night, or 
some other way, that for a considerable 
time he could not stir one of them, when 
he did not doubt iu the least but he was 
to die before any could find him there. 
But after a time, his spirits being re¬ 
freshed with the anticipation of heaven, 
he recovered his strength, and walked 
the rest of the way to the house afore¬ 
said without any further sense of wea¬ 
riness. He hired some who well knew 
the forest to fetch his mare * they not 
finding her, he hired some again, who 
still failing, and all their way discou¬ 
raged, he went himself, with company ; 
und though there was no hedge, tree, 
or way-mark thither, yet ho went di¬ 
rectly to tho spot where she was, when 


she readily came away with him. On 
coming home, he buried the apple, tak¬ 
ing a faithful witness thereof, and after¬ 
wards, lest it should be rooted up, ho 
laid a great stono upon it. 

“ He did not see Richard again till 
the 14th of November, and learned that 
new and strange fits had seized the 
young man, in which he was extreamlv 
hurried and ridden about, and chafed, 
and besmeared on his head, as with the 
foam of a horse hard ridden, and of a 
very rank smell; besides, his dead fits 
were very long, and almost constantly 
continuing, and when they were inter¬ 
mitted, he was always so full, that ho 
fasted, and could not cat anything for 
three or four days together. Besides, 
in one such fit, a great stone of about 
fourteen pounds weight was laid on 
him, so gently as not to harm him, and 
yet so secretly that none of tho specta¬ 
tors knew whence or how it came thi¬ 
ther. On inquiry it was found that 
Richard's foaming, chafe, nnd hurry, 
was at the very time when the minister 
was running after, or labouring about 
his mare; and his dead fits began noar 
the time when tho apple was buried, 
and the stone was laid on him near the 
time when the stone was laid by tho 
minister on the apple, about twenty- 
four miles oft'; ana such stones were 
not to be found or got near the Surcy.” 

It does not appear that Richard 
was privy to the evil spirit’s design 
upon the minister’s health. When 
out of his fits, he seemed to feel most 
deeply his obligations to those who 
were toiling with so much perseve¬ 
rance for his emancipation from the 
hellish thrall: he affirmed, that when 
he received the apple it was perfectly 
sound, and he knew not how the two 
holes came to be in it. The minister 
leaving Richard in his dead fit, hur¬ 
ried home that night, and took up 
the apple; and after this, Richard's 
fits were long suspended, and return¬ 
ed no more with the same frequency 
or violence. 

On the |5th of December, Richard 
being in his fit, the devil cried out 
suddenly, “ Thou woman at the fur¬ 
ther end of the barn, give me that 
bread and cheese which thou hast in 
thy pocket.” Soon after, a dog came 
with bread and cheese in his mouth, 
to eat it in a place of the barn that 
was freest from the feet of the crowd; 
which some one observing, said, 
“ Here’s the bread and cheese which 
Satan lately called fori”—which the 
woman hearing, in great fear confessed 
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that she, coming from far, had brought 
bread and cheese to feed on in her 
walk to and fro ; which, when she 
heard the devil call for, she durst not 
keep it, but endeavoured to thrust it 
out of the barn; —which, however, 
was not thrust out so far, but that the 
dog got it back thither again. The 
same day he said to a man from Man¬ 
chester, M Thou Manchester whelp, 
thou lookedst at a dial in Morton, and 
it was past nine o'clock which the 
man acknowledged was true. 

He could in general give no account, 
/when he came to himself, of anything 
^jUhat had passed during his fit. Once, 
however, he related that, while in the 
fit, he had had a distinct sight of a 
person he named, and that the person 
was in such and such a posture, which 
he described, and in such and such a 
place. The place mentioned was many 
miles from the Surey. Inquiry being 
made, it was found that the demoniac’s 
statement exactly corresponded with 
the fact. As to Carrington. Richard 
bad always (in bis fit) accurate intelli¬ 
gence about him, and could tell with 
the utmost certainty where he was, 
and when he would come. It has been 
mentioned that the evil spirit did not 
use Riclfctd’s tongue, but seemed to 
.speak out of his breast, or out of a 
round hard lump that would suddenly 
rise, as if puffed up, on his breast or 
bis belly. On one occasion, a man 
that was unknown to all the Surey, 
laying his hand on this lump, the voice 
out of it said, “ Though thou be a 
doctor of physic, thou canst not help 
Dicky, for none but doctors of divinity 
can do him any good/’ The stranger, 
upon this, being asked who be was, 
confessed that he was a physician, and 
lately come from Holland. 

With respect to this “ round, hard 
lump,” it was observed that it com¬ 
monly rose first about the calf of the 
leg, and thence rolled or wrought up¬ 
wards into “ the chest of his body.” 
This ia no unusual phenomenon in cases 
of possession. We ourselves were in¬ 
formed by Pastor Kapff, of Kornthal 
in Wirtemberg, that he bad bad a de¬ 
moniac under his caro in whom it was 
very marked. The lump presented 
itself first in one leg, from which be¬ 
ing exorcised, it removed to the other. 
Ileiii^ in like manner driven from this 
position, it betook itself to the “ chest 
of the body,” whence, being still un¬ 


relentingly pursued by the exorcist, it 
mounted to the throat, almost choking 
the demoniac, and finally yielding up 
its diabolical tenant by the mouth, in 
the appearance of a blue flame. This 
was seen, not only by the pastor him¬ 
self, but by the elders of his congre¬ 
gation, who were assembled to sustain 
him in his combat with the spiritual 
adversary. Pastor KapfTs method of 
exorcising, we believe, is by a combi¬ 
nation of magnetism with acts of a 
religious kind: the magnetic passes 
are made upwards, contrary to the 
practice in cases of merely physical 
disease. This method has been em¬ 
ployed, with great success, by Dr. 
Kerner, who has had more possessed 
people under his hands than, perhaps, 
all the medical faculty in this country 
put together; and we cannot but la¬ 
ment that Mr. Carrington and his 
colleagues nt the Surey were unac¬ 
quainted with a mode of treatment by 
which, we suspect, they would have 
done their patient a great deal more 
good, than by mobbing the devil like 
a pack of fishwives, and, against their 
own better convictions, disparaging 
bis dancing. 

On the Dth of January, 1090, the 
ministers, as they tell us, used several 
serious efforts to find out if the Surey 
people did not know more about the 
causes of Richard’s affliction than they 
let on, namely, whether there was not 
a contract with Satan, or whether 
witches or Romanists had not some 
hand in the matter. It is certain that 
there were circumstances connected 
with the progress of the affair, that 
gave an appearance of ground for 
such suspicions. In October, Satan 
bad said positively that a contract was 
in existence, between “ Dicky” and 
himself, written on parchment, to 
which Dicky bad subscribed, a jade 
taking bis hand out of bed, and put¬ 
ting one or two of bis fingers to the 
writing. When out of his fits, Richard 
admitted no knowledge of any such 
transaction; nevertheless, it was sus¬ 
pected by many that there was such a 
parchment; and on the 18th of Octo¬ 
ber, Mr. Carrington, having got a 
private h*nt, searched a box which 
stood in Richard's chamber, greatly, as 
it seemed, against the will of the Dug- 
dale family. But nothing was found 
in the box of the kind looked for ; and 
yet this search did not tend to allay 
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impersonation” for its adequate deve¬ 
lopment. There are people, no doubt, 
who profess to be independent of, ami 
superior to all assistance from this liv¬ 
ing impersonation—who will tell us 
they cannot bear to have their fine 
visions brought down to the standard 
of ile8h and blood. Ilappy people, 
who can embrace a cloud with so 
much substantial rapture! llut for 
ourselves, we can boast no such cthc- 
riul gilts of apprehension. We havo 
our visions too, and can protest with 
the poet, at lilting time ami place, 
that 

“ I leant mcMleJ arciwect.but tlio$o unheard 
Arc tweeter," 

Yet would we not surrender, for a pa¬ 
radise of such visions, our treasured 
recollections of the actual singe. 

And must wc think that Shukspcarc 
had no foreshadowing of future Juliets, 
who should lend a more than silver 
sweetness to the tremulous passion- 
laden accents of maiden love ; of fu¬ 
ture Imogens, investing that “most 
jH-rfcctwife” with a dignity, and 'jr^tcc, 
ami delicate tenderness, beautiful as 
lho ideal being revealed to his inward 
eye in his hour of inspiration ? Scott, 
wo know', declared that some of his 
own conceptions were rcllccted from 
the. stage with a force heyond what he 
hod himself believed to be inherent in 
them. Is it, then, too much to sup¬ 
pose, if Shakspearc had witnessed 
a Harry, a Pritchard, or a Siddons, he 
might have acknowledged that the crea¬ 
tions of his own thought received from 
their impersonation, a charm more ex¬ 
quisite, and a more vivid complete¬ 
ness? It could not, indeed, have 
been otherwise, if these illustrious 
performers fulfilled, as they did, the 
great purpose of their art, “ to hold, 
as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” 
For never yet did fancy pourtray 
womanhood so fair, but a real wo¬ 
man, endowed with the intense sym¬ 
pathies of genius, and inspired for tire 
time with the soul of Juliet or Dcsdc- 
niona, must havo eclipsed the ideal 
dream. Not one, but all the facul¬ 
ties arc charmed— 

• 

“ Venc reart-t to bo airy thought. 

And sculpture tu be dumb.” 

The heart thrills, while the imagina¬ 
tion is rapt, and the memory is en¬ 
riched for ever, with a vision beyond 
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the mere poet’s painting. Let any 
one who doubts this see Rachel or 
TJeJcn Faucit, and if he docs not 
straightway renounce lite heresy, let 
him distrust, not the genius of these 
gifted artists, but his own capacity. 
Jntelligibilia, non intcllcctum adferunt. 

In this matter, one illustration is 
worth pages of argument. Let us, 
then, take one from many, which pre¬ 
sent themselves, among Inc impersona¬ 
tions of the latter of theso ladies— 
Ilcrmionc, in the last, or, as it is called, 
the statue-scene, in “ The Winter's 
Talc.” Two acts have intervened, 
since the outraged queen has been 
left for dead, slain, as it seemed, 
by the tidings of her bov’s death, 
that crowning-stroke to Iicr afflic¬ 
tion. The actress lias, therefore, in 
a manner, lost the hold upon the 
sympathies of her audience, which it is 
so important to retain without inter¬ 
ruption. She has moreover, through¬ 
out this Jong scene, not one word al¬ 
lotted to her, and yet upon her its 
whole interest dojxmds. Here is a task 
for genius and skill—to engage the 
very bouIs of the audience, and to 
transport them, without the aid of tone 
or gesture, so thoroughly into the 
scene, that the words of Lcontes and 
Pcrdita Blmll bo the very ccbo of their 
own thoughts and emotions. A reader 
of high imaginative power may, per¬ 
haps, be able to do this in some mea¬ 
sure for himself; but still his picture 
will be vague and soulless—a mere 
colourless phantom, in contrast to tho 
thrilling reality which this great actress 
places before us, and which words 
must, alas! be ever inadequate to 
pourtray. Let us, however, essay tho 
sketch. 

Wc pass into the scene, conscious 
that it is no “ dead likeness” that wo 
are to be shown ; but how little anti¬ 
cipating to sec the form so instinct 
with thought, and almost spiritual 
beauty, which the withdrawal of the 
curtain reveals 1 At once, with electric 
force, an awe strikes us, like that which 
subdues Leontes to silence, as noted 
by Paulina thus:— 


“ I like your silence, It the more thowi off 
Your wonder.” 


Hcnnione stands before us as sho 
appeared to Antigonus in his dream, 
i% In puro white robes, like very sanc¬ 
tity.” Wc think not then of the sym- 

2 H 
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metry of form, the perfection of outline, 
bo far beyond the rarest achievements 
of art. For the spirit, which breathes 
from the face, where grief has long 
grown calm, and suffering brightened 
into a heavenly pity, in the pure world 
of thought, wliere she has sojourned 
during that “wide gap of time”—this 
spirit, which bears within it so much 
of heaven, with all that is best of earth, 
alone possesses our every faculty. We 
feel how impossible it is for I’crdita 
not to kneel, as she does, before a pre¬ 
sence so saintly and august. Our gaze 
is riveted with the intensity of fasci¬ 
nation, and, like Leontes, we would 
fain dwell upon the vision for ever. 
Serene, majestic, spirit-like, it stands 
before us—the perfection of sculpture, 
yet more; for 

- M whnt flno chisel 
DM ctct *o cut breath ?" 

Stand ever so, is the dominant thought, 
bo unwilling are we that a spell so ex¬ 
quisite should bo broken. Anon the 
solemn music begins to sound, which 
Shakspeare knew so well to employ, in 
resolving one high-strung mood into 
another; and Hormione, turning her 
averted head, gazes with full, sad eyes 
—oh, so full, and sad, and tender!— 
upon Leontes. Other motion were for 
a time too sudden. A little space, 
which Shakspeare has filled up with a 
few lines from Paulina, and Hermione 
descends from her pedestal, and ad¬ 
vances, gliding, like no thing of earth, 
towards her awe-stricken lord. You 
see she has forgiven him, and, oh, how 
divinely shows that forgiveness in the 
deep calm eyes I The anguish of these 
sixteen winters (less had been insuffi¬ 
cient) has expiated his sin. All this 
we see and feel, and yet no sound has 
escaped those earnest lips, for llcr- 
mione is now at a point beyond words 
—and, in looking at the actress here, 
we are grateful that it is so—for we 
dure not listen yet to the voice of what 
has bowed us with so much awe. What 
wonder, then, that Leontes recoils 
from a thing so radiantly pure, and 
fears to take the hand that is extended 
in token of forgiveness! Nay, says 
Paulina— 

“ Nay. present your ban«l. 

Wh*n ahe til you tig, you woo\l herj now In age 

II «ho bocome the roltor." 

And who shall paint the forgiveness. 


the tenderness, the mingled pity and 
joy of that look with which she wel¬ 
comes him to her embrace ? The long, 
long night of sorrow is past—the dawn 
of joy lias come—a sacred, tempered 
joy—more exquisite for the trials out 
of which it has grown. “ She hangs 
about his neck," and then the fountain 
of her words js again unlocked ; and, 
most fitly arc her first accents those 
of solemn blessing:— 

“ You po«l*, look down 
And from your ancred vial* pour your grace* 
Upon my daughter'* head I" 

She ceases, and, with the close of this 
strain of heavenly music, the solemniz¬ 
ed hearts of the spectators are free to 
beat once more. 

Such effects as these can Shakspeare 
and Helen Faucit produce—of such 
effects are look and gesture alone ca¬ 
pable ; and yet we are told, that with 
the.-e, and with the magic of tone, 
Shakspeare's plays have little to do! 
Lamb, and the many who think with 
him, have fallen into the mistake of 
confounding the defects of bad acfor9 
with some inherent fault which they 
imagine to exist in dramatic represen¬ 
tation, by the very nature of the thing. 
They assume that the actor’s art is a 
compound of mere conventions, where 
artificial passion and declamation are 
the chief ingredients of success, and 
then they ask what have these to do 
with Shakspeare? As iff he art must 
necessarily be adorned only by Snevel- 
licis, Crummlcses, and Ledrooks ! It 
would be just as logical to disparage 
the limner's art, because, for one Ka¬ 
lahari, the world is deluged by myriads 
of I)ick Tsntos. 

Genius is rare in every art, and high 
culture by no means universal. But 
give us in actor or actress, one or other, 
or both of these, and we retort the 
question and say, what have they not 
to do with Shakspeare? The actor of 
genius becomes for the time the cha¬ 
racter lie represents—feels with his 
soul, thinks with his thoughts, acts 
with his impulses. Art, by culture, 
has become instinct; and while the 
eye is delighted by fitness, and grace 
of dci>ortm<*nt, and gesture—the fea¬ 
tures alive with expression, tho voice 
ochoing from the soul, quicken the 
sympathies into passionate life, and, 
under their irresistible magnetism, tho 
spectators “live for the tune within 
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the dilated sphero of the performer’s 
intellectual being.” Under his in- 
fluence all may feel—what in the 
closet only the rarely-gifted few can 
feel—the poetry of situation and cir¬ 
cumstance ; and not only so, but, 
with the imagination warm, and the 
mind, consequently, more impressible, 
the very poetry of the language de¬ 
velops a 1 idler charm. Is the man 
who shall have been so roused by the 
actor’s skill, less likely to understand 
►Shakspearc ? Assuredly not. And 
what shall we say of the actor who 
can so elevate his audience ? llis is 
not the poetry of words, indeed, but a 
poetry not less noble—the poetry of 
impersonation. He, too, is a creator, 
and out of the riches of a kindred 
spirit, supplies what the dramatist 
must leave perforce undeveloped, and 
realizes that living and breathing 
creation, which the character lie per¬ 
sonates primarily was in the mind of 
its author. The critic analyses—the 
actor presents the living result of his 
analysis, 'flic critic dissects, and 
shows us the component parts of this 
or that character in detail—the actor 
places before us the very character 
it suit. This has been done, and will 
be done again and again ; and where 
it is not done, the fault lies not in the 
art. but in its professors. 

Wy diHerent from Lambs dis¬ 
paraging estimate of the stage, was 
that entertained by Coleridge, the 
profoundcst thinker of his time, for to 
it he looked “for sending a large pro¬ 
portion of the indefinite all, which is 
contained in Shakspearc, into the 
heads and hearts, into the very souls 
of the mass of mankind, to whom, 
except by this living comment and in¬ 
terpretation, it ntust remain for 'ever 
a sealed volume, a deep well, without 
a wheel and windlass.” And he thus 
deemed of the stage, because he enter¬ 
tained a profound conviction of the 
magical power with which the actor’s 
art works upon the soul of an au¬ 
dience. 44 What would appear mad 
or ludicrous in a book,” he says, 
“ when presented to the senses under 
the form of roality, and with the truth 
of nature, supplios a species of actual 
experience. This is, indeed,•the spe¬ 
cial privilege of a great actor over a 
great, poet. No part was over played 
in perfection, but nature justified 
herself in the hearts of all her children, 
in whatever state they were, short of 


absolute moral exhaustion or down¬ 
right stupidity. There is no time 
given to ask questions or pass judg¬ 
ments ; we are taken by storm ; and 
though, in the histrionic art, many a 
clumsy counterfeit, by caricature ol* 
one or two features, may gain ap¬ 
plause as a fine likeness, yet never 
was the very thing rejected as a coun¬ 
terfeit.” 

With Coleridge, then, we believe 
the stage might become the great 
school for the study of our national 
poet, and with him we would fain en- 
tcrlaiu “ the grave cheerfulness of a 
circumspect hope,” that such a school 
may one day arise in England. The 
best and most enlightened minds al¬ 
ready long for it; and shame to our 
country, if it do not one day roar its 
head above the melodrama and sen¬ 
sual enchantments of the opera, in 
which the inglorious and sensual spirit 
of the time finds a congenial delight! 
The. present prospect is unquestion¬ 
ably most cheerless, for our length¬ 
ened peace, with the consequent de¬ 
cay of national enthusiasm, and growth 
of habits at once sordid and luxurious, 
has well nigh reduced the nation to 
the state of “ moral exhaustion” indi¬ 
cated by Coleridge, llut if the nation 
is to keep its place as a nation, this 
state of things cannot last; and when¬ 
ever wc shall shake oil* this mental 
aud moral atrophy, the Shakspcariau 
drama must reassume its supremacy 
upon the stage. 

We rejoice to see a writer of Mr. 
Fletcher's powers enforcing the views 
we have express'd, und giving them 
the Wst confirmation, by the illustra¬ 
tion which liis work affords, of the in¬ 
fluence of flic one great Shakspearian 
actress of her time, upon a mind of so 
high a critical order. To the study of 
Helen Fauoit’s Shakspearian perform¬ 
ances, Mr. Fletcher acknowledges that 
lie “mainly owes his lively and pro¬ 
found conviction of theindispensability 
of adequate acting, to bring the. full 
sense of Shakspearc home to the minds 
and feelings of mankind, and, of its 
more pressing necessity, to aid the 
efforts of tlio literary expositor, in 
eradicating false conceptions, which 
the stage itself has implanted br con¬ 
firmed." This just tribute of acknow¬ 
ledgment will be echoed by every in¬ 
telligent student of Shakspearc, to 
whom this lady’s impersonations are 
known; for the obligation under which 
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they have been laid by her is infinite. 
And those to whom these impersona¬ 
tions arc unknown, may yet reap some 
of their fruits in the true and search¬ 
ing expositions of the volume be¬ 
fore us. 

The plays which Mr. Fletcher has 
selected for his “ studies” are—“ Kiug 
John,” “Cymbeline,” “Macbeth,” 
“As You Like It,” “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” The book appears to have 
rown up, so to speak, under the in- 
ucncc of the actual drama, and it is 
this circumstance which has deter¬ 
mined its form, and lent to it a pecu¬ 
liar value. Feeling the importance of 
truthful histrionic representation to 
the true appreciation of Slmkspenrc, 
and how much wc arc inllucnccd by 
what wc have seen done by actors, 
whiJcwc meditate on what Shnkspem c 
has written, he has considered each of 
these plays in relation to the stage, 
and the existing modes of representa¬ 
tion there. But lie has, at the same 
time, based his “Studies” on a search¬ 
ing examination not only into the 
spirit and general purpose of each of 
tnosc plays, but into the minutest de¬ 
tails of the leading characters. Whero- 
cver a suggestion may be found, to 
modify or explain, or a tint gathered 
to give tone and colour, he has sought 
and found them. lie has not travelled 
over old ground, but broken what cri¬ 
ticism has scarcely touched. “The 
Schlcgcls and the Coleridges,” he says 
truly, “have scarcely done more than 
trace and indicate the central idea, 
the individual spirit, which informs 
each one of his greater dramas, and 
moulds every one of the features in 
harmony with that peculiar inspiring 
soul. To descend to these features 
themselves—to trace the vital ramifi¬ 
cation through all the details of eba- 

n 

ractor, incident, and dialogue—a pro¬ 
cess indispensable to the reader's 
thorough conception and feeling of the 
piece, and to the manager’s perfectly 
intelligent preparation of its perform¬ 
ance—is the important and attractive 
labour which remains to be performed 
by English criticism.” 

This labour Mr. Fletcher has most 
conscientiously performed. 11 is es¬ 
says are indeed stu/lics full of instruc- 
tion, and meriting to be followed with 
earnest thought aud wakeful imagina¬ 
tion ; for they ore the matured pro¬ 
duction of a profound student, and 


bear the stamp of a mind remarkable 
for elevation of tone and conception, 
as well as for rare logical acuteness. 

The most remarkable of these essays, 
at least with relation to the state of 
our present Shakspearian criticism, is 
that on “Macbeth.” Mr. Fletcher’s ge¬ 
neral view of this play is stated thus : 

“ ‘ Macbeth’ seems inspired by the 
very genius of the tempest. This drama 
shews us the gathering, tho discharge, 
and tho dispelling of a domestic and po¬ 
litical storm, which takes its peculiar 
hue from the individual character of (ho 
hero. It is not in tho spirit of mischief 
that animates the * weird sisters,’ nor 
in the passionate and strong-willed am¬ 
bition of Lady Macbeth, that wc find 
the mainspring of (his tragedy, hut in 
the disproportinned though poetically- 
tempered soul of Macbeth himself. A 
character like his, of extreme selfishness, 
with a most irritable fancy, must pro¬ 
duce, even in ordinary circumstances, 
nn excess of morbid apprehensiveness : 
which, however, as we see in him, is not 
inconsistent with the greatest physical 
courage, hut generates of necessity the 
most entire moral cowardice. When, 
therefore, a man like this, ill enough 
qualified even for the honest and straight¬ 
forward transactions of life, has brought 
himself to snatch at an ambitious object 
by the commission of one great sangui¬ 
nary crime, the new and false position 
in which lie finds himself by his very 
success will but startle and exasperate 
him to escape, as Macbeth says, from 
4 horrible imaginings,* by the perpetra¬ 
tion of greater anil greater actual hor¬ 
rors, till inevitable destruction comes 
upon him, amidst universal execration. 
Such, briefly, arc the story and tho 
moral of ‘ Macbeth.’ The* passionate 
ambition and indomitable will of his 
lady, though agents indispensable to 
urge such a man to the one decisive act 
which is to compromise him in his own 
opinion and that of tho world, arc by 
no means primary springs of tho dra¬ 
matic action. Nur do 4 the weird sis¬ 
ters’ themselves do more than aid col¬ 
laterally in impelling a man, the inhe¬ 
rent evil of whoso nature and purpose 
has predisposed him to take their equi¬ 
vocal suggestions in the most mischiev¬ 
ous sense. And, finally, tho very thun¬ 
der-cloud which, from the beginning 
almost to the ending, w-rnps this fearful 
tragedy in physical darkness and lurid 
glare, docs hut reflect aud harrnnnizo 
with tho moral blackness of tho piece. 
Such is the magic power of creative ge¬ 
nius—such the unerring instinct of sove¬ 
reign art!” 
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It will he at once seen from this 
that Mr. Fletcher is diametrically op¬ 
posed to the received notions of Mac¬ 
beth aud his lady, both in themselves, 
and in relation to each other. As to 
the former, llazlitt represents the cur¬ 
rent opinion when he says—“Macbeth 
is full of the milk of human kindness, 
frank, sociable, and generous—tempt¬ 
ed to the commission of guilt by golden 
opportunities, by the instigations of 
Ins wife, and by prophetic warnings. 
Fate and metaphysical aid conspire 
against his virtue’ and his loyalty.” 
Ilis lady, on the other hand, is re¬ 
garded as a woman in whom the love 
of power is all predominant—a being 
without affection, without sympathy, 
without remorse—the first and chief 
contriver of the harms which give this 
tragedy its terrible interest. The 
virtues—such forlorn virtues as are 
discovered by the critics—in these two 
soul-wrecked beings, are all on Mac¬ 
beth's side. His lady is allowed the 
one sole, engaging attribute, of a ma¬ 
jestic will. This is an estimate of 
these characters, which, we agree with 
Mr. Fletcher in thinking, involves the 
most serious consequences in ethics, 
and which, if true, must gravely de¬ 
tract from the poet's fame, whether as 
dramatist or moralist. Mr. Fletcher’s 
essay deserves and requires the most 
careful study in all its parts, but wc 
can only afford space for a sketch of 
his argument:— 

“How docs Macbeth really stand 
before us at the very opening of tho 
drama ? We see in him a near kinsman 
of ‘ tho gracious Duncan,’ occupying tho 
highest place iu the favour and confi¬ 
dence of his king and relative—a war¬ 
rior of the greatest prowess, employed 
in suppressing a dangerous rebellion and 
repelling a foreign invader, aided also 
by the treachery of that thane of Caw¬ 
dor whose forfeited honours the grateful 
king bestows on his successful general. 
Yet all the while this man, so actively 
engaged in putting down other traitors, 
cherishes against his king, kinsman, and 
benefactor, a purpose of tenfold blacker 
treason than any of thoso against which 
Jic has been defending him—tho purpose, 
not suggested to him by any one, but 
gratuitously and deliberately formed 
within his own breast, of murdering his 
royal kinsman with his own hand, in 
order, by that means, to usurp his 
crown. With every motive to loyalty 
and to gratitude, yet his lust of power 
is so eager and so inordinate, as to 


ovorcomo every opposing consideration 
of honour, principle, and feeling. To 
understand aright tho truo spirit and 
moral of this great tragedy, it is most 
important that the reader or auditor 
should be well impressed at the outset 
with the conviction how bad a man, in¬ 
dependently of all instigation from 
others, Macbeth must have been, to 
have onco conceived such a design un¬ 
der such peculiar circumstances. 

“ The first thing that strikes us in 
such a character is, the intense selfish¬ 
ness—the total absence both of sympa¬ 
thetic feeling and moral principle—and 
tho consequent incapability of remorse, 
in the proper sense of the term. 

• 4 * + m 

“ It is from no * compunctious visit¬ 
ing of nature,’ but from sheer moral 
cowardice —from fear of retribution in 
this life— that we find Macbeth shrink¬ 
ing, at the last moment, from the com¬ 
mission of this enormous crime. This 
will bo seen the more, tho more atten¬ 
tively wc consider bis soliloquy :— 

“ • If it were duns whc» ’ti« done, then 'twci« well 
It were dono quickly,’ &C. 

“ Again, to Lady Macboth :— 

11 ' Wc will proceed no further in thie buiineM: 

He hath honour’d me of Into j and I have l>ought 
Golden opinions from ull aorta of people. 

Winch would lie worn now in thoir newest gloat, 
Not cast aside so soon,' &c. 

“ In all this we trace a most clear 
consciousness of the impossibility that 
he should find of masking his guilt from 
the public eye—the odium which must 
consequently fall upon him in tho opi¬ 
nions of men—and the retribution which 
it would probably bring upon him. But 
here is no evidence of truo moral repug¬ 
nance—and as little of any religious 
scruple— 

" 4 We’d Jump the life to coma* 

41 Tho dramatist, by this brief but sig¬ 
nificant parenthesis, has taken care to 
leave us in no doubt on a point so mo¬ 
mentous towards forming a due esti¬ 
mate of the conduct of his hero. How¬ 
ever, lie feels, as wc see, the dissuading 
motives of worldly prudence in all their 
force. But ono devouring passion urges 
him on—the master-passion of his life— 
the lust of power. 

“ Still, it should seem that tho consi¬ 
derations of policy and safety regarding 
this life might ever have withheld him 
from lhe actual commission of the mur¬ 
der, had not the spirit of his wifo come 
in to fortify bis failing purpose. At all 
events, in tho action of the drama it is 
her intervention, most decidedly, that 
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termihatfes his irresolution, and urges 
him to the final perpetration of the 
crime which he himself had been the 
first to meditate. It therefore becomes 
necessary to consider Lady Macbeth’s 
own character in its leading peculiari¬ 
ties. 

“ It has been customary to talk of 
Lady Macbeth as of a woman in whom 
the love of power for its own sake not 
only predominates over, hut almost ex¬ 
cludes, every human affection, every 
sympathetic feeling. Ilad Shakspeare 
intended so to represent her, he would 
probably have made her the first con¬ 
triver of the assassination scheme. It 
is true that even Coleridge* desires us 
to remark that, in her opening scene, 
4 she evinces no womanly life, no wifely 
joy, at the return of her husband, no 
pleased terror at the thought of his past 
dangers. 1 \Vc must, however, beg to 
observe, that sins shows what she knows 
to be far more gratifying to her hus¬ 
band at that moment, the most eager 
and passionate sympathy in the great 
master wish and purpose of his own 
mind. In this epistle, be it 'well ob¬ 
served, after announcing to her the tw o¬ 
fold prediction of the weird sisters, and 
its partial fulfilment, he concludes:— 
4 This have 1 thought good to deliver 
thee, my dearest partner of greatness ; 
that thou mightest not lose the dues of 
rejoicing, by being ignorant of what 
greatness is promised thee. I.ay it to 
thy heart, and farewell.’ Can anything 
more clearly denote a 1 borough union 
between this pair, in affection as well as 
ambition, than that single expression— 
My dearest pnrlner ofynutnass? And, 
seeing that his last words to her had 
contained the injunction to lay their 
promised greatness to her heart as her 
chief subject of rejoicing, arc not the 
first words that she addresses to him 
on their meeting, the most natural,sym¬ 
pathetic, and even obedient response to 
the charge which he has given her i — 

“ * Great Glami* I worthy Cawilor! 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 

Thy letters hove transported roe beyond 

This ignorant present, and I feel uow 

The future in the inbtant.’ 

44 We do maintain that there is no 
less of affectionate than of ambitious 
feeling conveyed in these linos—nay 
more, that it is her prospect of his exal¬ 
tation, chiefly, that draw s from her this 
burst of passionate anticipation, breath¬ 
ing almost a lover’s ardour. Every¬ 
thing, we say, concurs to show that, 
primarily, she cherishes the scheme of 
criminal usurpation as hit object—the 


attainment of which, she mistakenly 
believes, will render him happier as well 
as greater. 

44 She is fully aware, indeed, of the 
moral guiltiness of her husband's de¬ 
sign—tliat he 4 would wrongly win j’ 
and of the suspicion which they are like¬ 
ly to incur, but the dread of which sho 
repels by considering, 4 What need wo 
fear who know s it, when none can call 
our power to account?* Nor is she in¬ 
accessible to remorse. The very pas¬ 
sionateness of her wicked invocation, 
4 Como, come, you spirits,’ &o., is a 
iroof of this. We have not here the 
anguage of a cold-blooded murderess—- 
but the vehement effort of uncontrol¬ 
lable desire, to silence the ‘still, small 
voice’ of her human and feminine con¬ 
science. This very violence results 
from the resistance of that * milk of hu¬ 
man kindness’ in her own bosom, of 
which she fears the operation in her 
husband's breast. 

44 Of religious impressions, indeed, 
it should bo carefully noted that she 
seems to have even less than her hus¬ 
band. 

44 On I he other hand, it is plain that 
she covets the crown for her husband 
even more eagerly than he desires it for 
himself. With as great or greater ve¬ 
hemence of passion than he, sho hits 
none of his cxcitaMe imagination. Here¬ 
in, we conceive, lies the second essential 
difference of character between them ; 
from whence proceeds, by necessary 
consequence, that indomitable steadi¬ 
ness to a purpose on which her heart is 
once thoroughly bent, which so perfect¬ 
ly contrasts with the incurably fluctu¬ 
ating habit of mind in her husband. Sho 
covets for him, we sav, ‘the golden 
round’ more passionately even than he 
can covet it for himself—nay, more so, 
it seems to us, than she would have co¬ 
veted it for her own individual brows. 
Free from all the apprehensions con¬ 
jured up by an irritable fancy—from all 

the 4 horrible imaginings’ that beset 
Macbeth—her promptness of decision 
and fixedness of will are proportioned 
to her intensity of desire; so that, al¬ 
though he has been the first contriver 
of the scheme, she has been the first to 
resolve immovably that it shall be car¬ 
ried into effect. 

44 Fearing that 4 bis nature’ may 
shrink at the moment of execution, 
she determines, if necessary, to commit 
the murder with her own hand. Hence 
her invocation to the 4 spirits that tend 
on mortal thoughts,’ to 1 uusex’ her, 
&c.; and hence that part of her reply 
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to Macbeth’s announcement of Dun¬ 
can’s visit:— 

“ * He that'* coming 
Muit ho provided for: and you i»halJ put 
Tills night's great business into my despatch j 
Which shall to all our nights and days to corao 
Give solely sovereign sway aud mustcrdora 1 
. . . • . Only, look up clear— 

To alter favour ever is to fear : 

Liaie all /As rat tv vie. 

“ 15ut now it is that all his previous 
apprehensions of odium and of retribu¬ 
tion rise yp to his imagination against 
tin? deed, in more terribly vivid and con¬ 
centrated array; to oppose which ho 
feels within him no positive stimulant 
but that of pure ambition. This finally 
proves insufficient; and he falls back to 
the counter-resolve, * We will proceed 
HO further in this business.* But ho 
finds, immovably planted behind him, 
sarcastic reproof from tho woman whom 
he loves, if lie loves any human being; 
and, which makes it most formidable of 
all, from the woman who, he knows, de¬ 
votedly lores him. Her exordium is 
fearful enough:— 

" ' Wat the hope drunk, 

Wherein you ilrrua'd younclf? Imlh it dept •luce? 
And wukun it now to look to green aiul pule 
At what it did i»> freely 1 From thin lime, 

Such I account thy loct.' 

44 Then comes the bitter imputation 
of moral cowardice ;— 

•“Art thou afeonl 

To be the same in thine own act aud valour; 

At thou art in desire,' &c. 

“And his effort to repel the charge— 

*• • I ilsre do all that may become a man j 
Who dares do more, it uouc'— 

only serves to bring upon him, most de¬ 
servedly, tho withering and resistless 
retort:— 

14 ■ Whut beast yen* it, then. 

That marie yon break thi* enterpme to me f 
When you duwl ilo it, tliun yon were a man ; 

And, to la: more than what you were, you would 
Be to much more the man. Nor lime nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would mnku Iwth: 
They have raaxlc themselves—aud that (heirfitness 
noic 

Does unmake you.' 

41 No longer daring to plead his fear 
of public opinion, Macbeth now falls 
back upon his last remaining ground of 
objection, tho possibility that their at¬ 
tempt may not succeed— 

• 

‘“If wo should fall?'— 

Her quiet reply, ‘ We fail,’ is every way 
most characteristic of the speaker—ex¬ 
pressing that moral firmness in herself 
which makes her quito prepared to en¬ 


dure the consequences of failure—and,. 
at the same time, conveying the moat 
decisive rebuke of such moral cowar¬ 
dice in her husband as can make him 
recede from a purpose merely on ac¬ 
count of the possibility of defeat—a pos¬ 
sibility which, up to the very completion 
of their design, seems never absent 
from her own mind, though she finds it 
necessary to banish it from that of her 
husband;— 

9 

“ ‘ But acrcw your courage to tho mtcklng-rlace, 

Aud we'll not lolL* ” 


With equal skill Mr. Fletcher de¬ 
monstrates that Macbeth's poetical 
ruminations, from which a noble na¬ 
ture is so generally inferred, arc not tho 
poetry inspired by a glowing or even 
a feeling heart—but that'they proceed 
exclusively from a morbidly irritable 
fancy, llis wife herself mistakes him, 
in thinking that 44 the milk of human 
kindness” will prevent him from catch¬ 
ing the nearest way:— 

44 She judges of his character too 
much from her own. Possessing gene¬ 
rous feeling herself, she is susceptible 
of remorse. Full of self-control, and 
alllicled with no feverish imagination, 
she is dismayed by no vague apprehen¬ 
sions, no fantastic fears. Consequently, 
when her husband is withheld from his 
crime simply by that dread of contin¬ 
gent consequences which his fancy so 
infinitely exaggerates, she, little able to 
conceive of this, naturally ascribes some 
part of bis repugnanco to that 4 milk of 
human kindness,' those ‘ compunctious 
visitiugs of nature,’ of which she can 
conceive. 

This double opposition between tbo 
two characters is yet more strikingly 
and admirably shown in the dialogue 
between them which immediately fol¬ 
lows the murder. Tho perturbation 
which seizes Macbeth the instant he has 
struck the fatal blow, springs not, we 
repeat, from the slightest consideration 
for his victim. It is but the necessary 
recoil in the mind of every moral cow¬ 
ard, upon the final performance of any 
decisive act from which accumulating 
selfish apprehensions have long with¬ 
held him—heightened aud exaggerated 
by that excessive morbid irritability 
which, after his extreme selfishness, 
forms the next great moral characteris¬ 
tic of Macbeth. It is tho sense of all 
the possible consequences to himself, and 
that alone, which rushes instantly and 
overwhelming upon his excitable fancy, 
so as to thunder its denunciations in his 
very ears :— 

»• * itethought I heard a roicfi crj • Steep no more 
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This fancied voice it is, that scares him 
from the scene of blood, and from tak¬ 
ing tho concerted precaution for throw¬ 
ing the imputation upon Duncan’s cham¬ 
berlains—not any compunction whatever 
as to implicating them in the assassina¬ 
tion. * Function is smothered in sur¬ 
mise.’ His instant alarms for himself 
ovorpoweringly engross him. He lis¬ 
tens at every chamber door as he with¬ 
draws—until finding himself, for the 
momont, safe from discovery, he lapses 
into his Ill-timed rumination upon tho 
nature and circumstances of the act ho 
has just committed, which touch his 
fearful fancy vividly enough, but bis 
heart not at all. 

“ On tho other hand, it is interesting 
to soc how Lady Macbeth takes to heart, 
as ho delivers them, tho considerations 
which aro suggested to his mind by his 
selfish /ears alone. Impressed with tho 
erroneous notion, drawn from tho con¬ 
sciousness within her own breast, that 
he suffers real remorse, she at first en¬ 
deavours to divert him from his reflec¬ 
tions by assuming a tone of cool indiffer¬ 
ence. . . . And whou his runaway 
imagination, merely urged on by her 
attempts to chock its career, has rvjoiu- 
cd— 

44 * But wherefore could not I prooouacc amen ?’ Stc. 

his selfish distress is still mistaken by 
her for remorse, and felt so keeuly, as 
to make her exclaim— 

“ 4 These deeds must not be thoaght 

After IhcM way*; eo, if trill make ut mud /' " 

And mud it dues nmkc her, while all 
her moralizing lord's poetical excita¬ 
bility only seems to urge him into 
wilder nnu more ruthless enormities. 
Observe again, the progressive deve¬ 
lopment of these characters in all that 
relates to the assassination of linnquo— 

44 The mind of Lady Macbeth, ever 
free from vague apprehensions of remote 
and contingent danger, seems oppressed 
only by the weight of conscious guilt; 
and fearful is the expression of that 
slow and cureless gnawing of the heart, 
which wo find in her reflection, at tho 
opening of the second scene, upon tho 
state of her feelings under her newly- 
acquired royal dignity:— 

44 4 Nouaht'* had, all's spent, 
Where out dcilrc 1* got without content: 

*Ti* safer to bu tliat which wo destroy. 

Than, by destruction, dwell In doubtful joy !' 

Here is truly the groaning of 1 a mind 
diseased'—the corroding of ‘ a rooted 
sorrow.’ 


44 Her very next words, addressed to 
her royal husband, whose presence she 
has requested apparently for this pur¬ 
pose, exhibit at once the continued mis¬ 
take under which she supposes the gloom 
and abstraction which sho observes in 
Macbeth, to proceed from the like re¬ 
morse, and the magnanimity with which, 
hiding her own suffering, she applies 
herself to solace his :— 

44 ' How now, my lord ? why do you k*ep alone, 

Of toriicfct fanclii your lompanion* making, 

Using tUo*c thought* which should hulked have died 
With them they think on 7 Thing* without remedy 
Should be without regard : what’s done, is done.' 

Here is still tho language of a heart 
fully occupied with the weight of guilt 
already incurred, and by no means con¬ 
templating a deliberate addition to its 
amount. But alas! Macbeth's repen¬ 
tance of the crime committed has long 
been expended ; his restless npprehen- 
sivencss is wholly occupied with tho 
nearest danger that, he thinks, now 
threatens him ; and to his exaggerating 
fancy tho nearest danger ever seems 
close at hand. Most distinctly is this 
placed before us in his own soliloquy af¬ 
ter parting with Banquo in the preced¬ 
ing scene:— 

To be thus, is nothingi 
But to ho safely tl us. Our fears in Banquo 
Slick deep,' &e. 

So much for the moral cowardice which 
cannot resign itself to await some inoro 
definite cause of apprehension from a 
man than what is to be found in his ha¬ 
bitual qualities, and in qualities, too, 
which arc noble in them selves. 

“ And now wo behold all tho differ¬ 
ence between the irresolution of this 
man in prosecuting an act from which 
his nervous apprehensions operated to 
deter him, and the unshrinking, unre¬ 
lenting procedure of tho same charac¬ 
ter in pursuit of a murderous purpose 
to which his fears impel him. Sure 
enough of his own resolution, Macbeth 
feels no need of his wife’s encourage¬ 
ment to keep him to his object of assas¬ 
sinating Banquo; ho does not even lose 
time in communicating it to her, before 
he gives his instructions to the murder¬ 
ers ; wherein, let us observe, the cool, 
ingenious falsehood with which he ex¬ 
cites tho personal rancour of these des¬ 
peradoes against his intended victim, 
exhibits the inherent blackness of his 
character no less forcibly than it is 
shown in tITo speech above quotod, de¬ 
scribing his murder of Duncan’s cham¬ 
berlains. 

44 So far, then, from being in that 
compunctious frarao of mind which his 
wife supposes w hen addressing to him 
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tho words of expostulation already cited, 
ho is in the diametrically opposite mood, 
eagerly anticipating the execution of his 
second treacherous murder, instead of 
being contrite for the former. 

•* IJy dreams they are shaken; but 
Lady Macbeth’s, as the dramatist most 
fully shows us afterwards, are exclu¬ 
sively dreams of remorse for the past; 
Macbeth's of apprehension for the fu¬ 
ture.” 

We must now pass on to the confir¬ 
mation of these views which is uflbrd- 
ed by Lady Macbeth in her despair, 
thus finely treated by Mr. Fletcher:— 

“ Wo havo 6ccn tho passionato desire 
of Lady Macbeth for her husband's ex¬ 
altation overbearing, though not stilling, 
her ‘ compunctious visitings,’ until sho 
finds 4 tho golden round'actually encir¬ 
cling tho brow of her equally ambitious 
but moro Bullish consort. We have seen 
the stings of conscience assailing her 
with fresh violence, so soon as that sus¬ 
tained effort ceased which she had felt 
to bo nucessary for going 4 tho nearest 
way ’ to her lord’s elevation and her 
own. Again, however, wo have seen 
them silenced for tho time in tho new 
effort which she finds imposed upon her, 
to soothe, as sho supposes, those pangs 
of remorse in her husband’s breast, 
which are not only tormenting himself, 
but betraying his guilty consciousness 
to all the world. Cut the close of tho 
great banquet-scene presents a new 
basis of her feelings. Sho finds that 
er expostulations, whether in the 
strain of tenderness or of reproof, aro 
alike powerless to restrain tho workings 
of his 4 heat-oppressed brain.’ From 
the moment that she finds it necessary 
to say to their guests— 

“ • I pray you, *l*cak not; he grows worse anil worse | 

Question rurugei hun ; at once, good-night: 

Stand not ujjon tl«c order of your going, 

Hut go at once’— 

from that moment we find her brief and 
quiet answers to his inquiries breathing 
nothing but the anxious desire to still 
Jiis feverish agitation by what, she is 
now convinced, is the only available 
means—the most compliant gentleness. 
Her observation, 

•* • You lock the leaiouofoU naturci, sleep.* 

expresses her deep conviction that, if 
any treatment can cure or assuage his 
montal malady, it must bo a soothing 
one, and that alone. But his very reply 
to this gentle exhortation shows us that 
her power to allay his fears, and conse¬ 


quently to control hia excesses, is 
utterly at an end :— 

“ * My strange and self-abuse, 

I* the initiate fear, that wants hard use : 

We me yet hut young m deed.' 

“ Up to this point, be it observed, sho 
seems ignorant of Banquo’s assassina¬ 
tion ; neither has her husband acquaint¬ 
ed her distinctly with his designs against 
Macduff; henceforth ho has no confi¬ 
dants whatever but his preternatural 
counsellors, who spend no more advice 
upon him than is just sufficient to con¬ 
firm him in his infatuated course. It 
soorns to be only from common rumour 
that his lady learns tho destruction of 
Macduff’s family, and tho career of 
reckless violence which it opens on her 
husband's part, to tho utter contempt 
of all human opinion, and sundering of 
all human attachment to his person or 
his rule. Their first great criminal act, 
the murder of Duncan, she had fondly 
thought should, 

M • To all our day* and night* to come, 
Give eolcly eovtrcigu swuy and mantcrdom.' 

Mistaking, as wo have seen, hor hus¬ 
band’s character, sho foresaw not at all 
that ho would both hold and act upon 
tho maxim that 

“ 1 Things bad begun make strong themselves by 111/ 

that is, ho would perversely mako his 
very safety consist in getting deeper 
into danger. But now she finds that 
tho very deed which was to establish 
him for ever, has precipitated him into 
inevitable destruction; she feels that 
but for the incitement administered by 
her own unbending will, that deed would 
not have been committed; that conse¬ 
quently, that very pertinacity of hers, 
which sho expected was to make the 
lasting greatness of tho man in w hoso 
glory all her wishes in this life were ab¬ 
sorbed, had sealed his black, irrevocable 
doom. Nor is this all: the horrible un- 
dcccption as to one part of his character, 
implies a yet more cruel one respecting 
another part. To find that all she bad 
mistaken in Macbeth for 4 the milk of 
human kindness,' was but mere selfish 
apprehonsivoness, involves the convic¬ 
tion that ho is capable of no true affec¬ 
tion, no thorough confidence, even to¬ 
wards her . From the moment that ho 
fails, as we havo seen, to gain her con¬ 
currence in his design against Banquo, 
he shuts up his counsels utterly from 
her, and loaves her to brood B in solitude 
over her unimparted anguish; depriving 
her oven of that diversion and solace 
which her own wretched thoughts would 
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still hare found in the endeavour to 
soothe and tranquillize his agitations. 
With awful truth does Malcolm’s ob¬ 
servation to Macduff come homo to the 
case of this despairing lady :— 

“ 4 The jjriof that i!oc« not apeak, 
Whupcrs the o'er-fraught heart , and Ltd* it bteak.' 

Sustained by the prosperity of her hus¬ 
band, or even by his confidence and 
sympathy in adversity, her mental reso¬ 
lution might long have been proof 
against thoso latent stings of remorse 
which wo havo shown to be incradicahly 
planted in her heart. But bereft alike 
of worldly hope and of human sym¬ 
pathy, the consciousness of ineffaceable 
guilt re-awakens with scorpion fierce¬ 
ness in her bosom; and now we have 
the awful comment upon that expres¬ 
sion of forced indifference which she 
had uttered to her husband—‘AliltJo 
water clears us of this deed*—in her 
sleep-walking exclamations : — ‘ Yet 

here's a spot.-Out, damned spot! 

out, 1 say !-What! will these hands 

ne’er be clean ?-Here’s the smell of 

the blood still. All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh, oh, oh !’ 

41 Yes, there is the constant burden, 
the damned spot, the smell of the blood 
still—in the irrevocableness of tlio deed 
—her deed in effect, though not in con¬ 
ception—which has plunged them both - 
into the deepest abyss of ruin. To that 
reflection her lonely heart is abandoned; 
to that it is chained, as on 4 a wheel of 
fire !’ Hut around this central and pre¬ 
dominant impression, we find, in the 
course of her brief and incoherent reve¬ 
lations, confusedly transposed, like ro- 
Hections from some shattered convex 
mirror, the whole circle of circumstances 
conducing to, or consequent on, the 
great decisive act. There is her pre¬ 
vious chiding of his nervous apprehen¬ 
sions—* Fye, my lord, fyu 1—a soldier, 
andafeard? What need we fear who 
knows it, when none can call our power 
to account?’ There is the horror of 
the murdering moment— 4 One, two ! 
Why, then ’lis time to do’t.—IIcll is 
murky !' There is her equally horrid 
reminiscence of the sanguinary spectacle 
which her lord’s pusillanimity had com¬ 
pelled her to look upon—* Yet who 
would have thought the old man to havo 
had so much blood in him 1’ There is 
the effort to tranquillize her husband’s 
first agitation after the murder— 4 Wash 
your hands, put on your night-gown; 

look not so pale.-To bed, to bed ; 

there’s knocking at the pale. Come, 
come, come, come, give m«* your hand. 

-To bed, to bed, to bed.’ There is 

her effort to still bis supposed remorse 


— 4 What’s done cannot be undone.’ 
There is her chiding of his agitated be¬ 
haviour in public— 4 No more o’ that, 
my lord, no more o’ that; you mar all 

with this starting- 4 I tell you yet 

again, Banquo’s buried; he cannot come 
out of his grave.’ And finally, there is 
that burst of mere helpless commisera¬ 
tion— 4 The thane of Fife had a wife—- 
where is she now ?’ Here, we say, is 
rapidly traced the whole dreadful series 
of consequences, from her own unshrink¬ 
ing instigation of the secret murder, to 
Macbeth’s open launching upon the sea 
of boundless atrocity which is to over¬ 
whelm him. Hut all is retrospective— 
all reduces itself to ruminating on the 
circumstances of the murder, and her 
subsequent endeavours to sustain and 
guide the spirit of her husband. 

44 Macbeth, let us observe, is an habi¬ 
tual soliloquist; there was no need of 
any somnambulism, to disclose to us his 
inmost soul. But it would have bceu in¬ 
consistent with Lady Macbeth’s powers 
and habits of self-control, that her 
gentle consciousness should havo made 
its way so distinctly through her lips in 
her waking moments. Her sleep-walk¬ 
ing scene, therefore, becomes a matter 
of physiological truth, no less than of 
dramatic necessity/' 

Having thus demonstrated bis view 
of the great central figures of this 
drama, Mr. FleSchor, with equal skill, 
proceeds to consider the manner in 
which it luts been, and is the practice, 
for our leading performers to perso¬ 
nate them. John Kemble and Mrs. 
Niddons have left a written record of 
the principles on which they proceed¬ 
ed ; and if Mr. Fletcher’s view be, as 
we believe it to be, t-lic correct one, 
it necessarily follows that the repre¬ 
sentations by these great artists, how¬ 
ever striking and able in themselves, 
must have been untrue to Shakspeare. 
For, bv Kemble, Macbeth was regard¬ 
ed as a man originally good, sympa¬ 
thetic, tender-hearted, generous, and 
grateful, until the ambitious and trea¬ 
cherous purpose of murdering the king 
is first suggested to him by the weird 
sisters, and then confirmed in him by 
the instigations of his wife. The re¬ 
sult Inis been, that by Kemble, and by 
actors since his time, 44 in the earlier 
scenes, tltb reinorsefully-reluetant, and 
in the later, the repentant criminal, is 
continually substituted for that heart¬ 
less slave of mere selfish apprehensive¬ 
ness, whom the dramatist has so dis¬ 
tinctly delineated.” Mrs. Siddons, 
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taking the same view of Macbeth’s 
character, fell into corresponding mis¬ 
takes in regard to Lady Macbeth. 
Proceeding upon the radically erro¬ 
neous notion that Lady Macbeth sug¬ 
gested the murderous purpose, while, 
m fact, she only excites her husband’s 
courage to its execution, Mrs. Siddons 
conceived that Lady Macbeth’s mental 
and personal attractions must have 
been of the rarest order, to have com¬ 
posed a charm of such potency “ as to 
tascinato the mind of a hero so daunt¬ 
less, a character so amiable , so honour¬ 
able as Macbeth—to seduce him to 
brave all the dangers of the present, 
and all the terrors of a future world ; 
and we are constrained, even whilst 
we abhor his crimes, to pity the infa¬ 
tuated victim of such a thraldom." If 
this were Shakspcaro’s conception, then 
did he paint, not after nature—not as 
a moralist—but with a fancy as wild, 
und a principle as perverted, as the 
wildest of our modern French ro¬ 
mancers. Life shews no heroes, at 
once so noble and so imbecile, so 
amiable and so hateful. Nobility is 
virtue, and it is only an Anthony who 
can be infatuated for a Cleopatra. 
The result of this fundamental mis¬ 
conception was apparent in Mrs. Sid¬ 
dons’ performance. All-pervading 
ambition and indomitable will consti¬ 
tuted its soul. Her Lady Macbeth 
was a woman “ inherently selfish mid 
imperious—not devoted to the wish 
and purpose of her husband, but re¬ 
morselessly determined to work him 
to the fulfilment of her own.” A con¬ 
ception simple, no doubt, and capable 
of most powerful scenic illustration; 
and how grand and impressive it wus 
in Mrs. Siddons’ hands, we can well 
conceive, from the j’ccordcd opinions 
of her admirers, and the glowing do* 
scriptions of her surviving contempo¬ 
raries. Willi such power, for exam- 
phi, did she embody her conception in 
the Gariy scenes with Macbeth, that 
even John Kemble, with his noble 
presence and bearing, seemed by her 
side a cowering, helpless instrument in 
her hands. She did not employ ear¬ 
nest entreaty, but imperious injunc¬ 
tion—as if ho had neither yjower nor 
will to remonstrate. She looked like 
“a triumphant fiend,” who regarded 
the hesitation of her husband with in¬ 
tense contempt, and was altogether 
incapable of the remorseful distraction 
which ultimately destroyed her. But 


how are we to reconcile this view of 
llio character with the soliloquy, when 
we site her first as the queen—with 
her subsequent demeanour, and, above 
all, with the revelations of the sleep¬ 
walking scene, and the “ slumbery 
agitation" of the dislocated soul which 
it unfolds ? What is it that lends the 
peculiar horror and pathos to this 
scene, if it be not the picture it pre¬ 
sents of “ the merely passive victim 
of remorse and of despair, helplessly 
tremulous and shuddering?” “But 
Siddons,” says Crolv, “wanted the 
agitation, the drooping, the timidity. 
She looked a living statue. She kjhiIco 
with the solemn tone of a voice from 
a shrine. She stood more the sepul¬ 
chral avenger of regicide, than the suf¬ 
ferer from its convictions. Her grand 
voice, her fixed and marble counte¬ 
nance, and her silent step, gave the 
impression of a preternatural being— 
the genius of an ancient oracle—a tre¬ 
mendous Nemesis.” This in itself, 
and without relation to Shakspcarc’s 
idea, may, nay, must, have been a 
most impressive piece of acting. But 
what reference has this statuesque ex¬ 
hibition of a personified Fate to the 
wrecked and forlorn creature which 
Shakspeare drew, torn by the relent¬ 
less agonies of inextinguishable re¬ 
morse l False as the whole concep¬ 
tion was H is what every performer 
since her time has tried, and failed to 
cmlxHly, until the instinct of her own 
genius led the gifted actress to whom 
wo have already more than once re¬ 
ferred, to look at the part divested of 
everything extraneous which had been 
mixed up with it by others, and to 

S resent, with living truth, the Lady 
laebcth of Shakspeare. 

Mr. Fletcher is not less original and 
successful in his exposition of the 
“ lloiuco and J uliet,” Ilian in that of 
the “ Macbeth.” Indeed, notwith¬ 
standing all that has been written so 
well upon this play, the criticism of 
no other writer has left upon our 
minds an impression so profound, so 
altogether satisfactory. Schlegel, 
Coleridge, Ticck, have said, perhaps, 
more beautiful things upon this theme, 
but they have none of them entered 
so completely into the soul by which 
the play is inspired, or shown so fully 
the beauty of the interdependent 
parts, as constituting a consummate 
whole. We can only, however, atlord 
space for such passages as will serve 
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to indicate Mr. Fletcher's view of the 
central idea and purpose of the plays. 
His essay opens thus:— 

“Few plays more clearly illustrate 
the essentially defective state of our 
Shakspearian interpretation, both in 
criticism and on the stage, than the ono 
which gives title to the present essay. 
The very mainspring of the tragic ac¬ 
tion, and the tragic interest in tho 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ is continually mis¬ 
taken—a mistake involving, we shall 
sec, a radical misunderstanding of 
Shakespeare’s mode of conceiving and 
method of combining the leading ele¬ 
ments of tragedy in general. In spite 
of all the diligent and elaborate caro 
which, in this instance, the dramatist 
lias taken to show, both to hearer and 
to reader, that the violent sorrows and 
calamitous end of his ‘pair of star- 
crossed lovers' are brought upon them 
by causes qnlto independent of any de¬ 
fect of character, or impropriety of con¬ 
duct. in both or either of them—yet we 
find the piece continually talked and 
written about as if the misfortunes of 
the hero and heroine were produced in 
the main by their own 4 fault,’ or ‘rash¬ 
ness,’ or ‘imprudence,’—to the utter ob¬ 
livion or disregard, in the mind of the 
verbal or literary critic, of that ever 
adverse destiny—those * inauspicious 
stars’—of w hich Romeo is so repeatedly 
made conscious that ho bears the in¬ 
evitable ‘yoke.’ 

“ But it was from no such equivocal 
germ as this, that Shakspearo’s genius 
ever developed a great ideal tragedy— 
nor that any genius ever did or ever 
will unfold one. In Shukspearc, espe¬ 
cially, whenever a hero’s calamities aro 
to be incurred by his own fault, tho 
character is made one of violent dis¬ 
proportion, both mentally and morally 
—producing either the inoi’dinate wick¬ 
edness of Macbeth or an Iago, or the 
inordinate folly of a Timon or a Lear. 
When, on the contrary, the hero is to 
be exhibited before us as the victim of 
ill-fortune, and so to demand our pity 
in the highest and purest sense, the 
character is ever most carefully com¬ 
pounded as one of ideal dignity and 
harmony. Of Shakspcarc’s applica¬ 
tion of this latter principle, ‘ Hamlet* 
is the master example of all; but next 
to 4 Hamlet,’ the 4 Romeo and Juliet’ is 
ono of tho most remarkable. 

“ Even Coleridge simply tells us, con¬ 
cerning Romeo's fortunes, that ‘ his 
change of passion, his sudden marriage, 
and his rash death, are all tho effects of 
youth.’ And respecting those of Juliet, 
the authoress of tho 4 Characteristics of 
Women,’ who has written so many 


pages upon this heroine, embodies the 
prevalent misconception in her conclud¬ 
ing paragraph:— 

“ ‘ With all this imraenso capacity of 
affection and imagination there is a de¬ 
ficiency of reflection and of moral ener¬ 
gy, arising from previous habit and 
education ; and the action of tho drama, 
while it serves to develop tho cbaractor, 
appears but its natural and necessary 
result. “Le mystcrc de l’oxistence, 
said Madame de Staid to her daughter, 
“c’ost le rapport de nos erreurs avee 
nos pcincs.”' 

“ Included under this general miscon¬ 
ception is another critical and popular 
mistake — the notion that Shakspearo, 
in this piece, reads a lesson to youth 
against imprudently disregarding, in 
the affair of marriage, the authority, or 
the consent, or the knowledge, of their 
parents. It is, indeed, certain that 
Shakspearo, like every greatly wiso 
man—whether poet, or philosopher, or 
both—was deeply impressed with tho 
importance, to social welfare, of a duo 
relation being preserved, in this matter, 
between filial choico and parental con¬ 
trol. No writer of fiction has moro 
impressively recommended the utmost 
deference, on such occasions, to paren¬ 
tal counsel, kindly and disinterestedly 
administered; but neither was any one 
ever more alive to tho worse than irro- 
ligion, tho black impiety, as well as un¬ 
natural cruelty, committed by such 
parents as, to gratify their own selfish 
ambition or wilful caprice, will force 
their children to belie their hearts and 
perjure their souls in the face of heaven, 
by calling God to witness the sincerity 
of a union which their feelings reject. 
Our dramatist was not slow to read the 
former kind of lessons; they arc abun¬ 
dant in his works ; hut in tho present 
instance, it is to parents, and to fathers 
especially, that the moral is applicable, 
which results from tho conduct of the 
heroine and her parents respectively. 
Nevertheless, tho contrary notion as to 
the poet’s intention is so firmly esta¬ 
blished, that even prudent matrons of 
rank have taken their girls to witness 
the performance of this play, as a warn¬ 
ing against the dangers attendant on a 
clandestine union. 

“ Closely connected, again, with tho 
commonplace light in which this drama 
has been regarded, as a mere story of 
an imprudent love affair betwoen two 
interesting young people, is the notion 
that Shakspearo has exhibited in those 
lovers, and in Juliet more especially, a 
temperament of peculiarly Italian vehe¬ 
mence ; and this impetuosity of their 
southern blood is held to account for 
what we find continually talked of by 
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the critics as tho * precipitancy’ of their 
marriage, and the 'rashness’ of their 
suicide. 

" In opposition to those prevalent 
views of tho matter, we must now pro¬ 
ceed to show that Shakspeare, in this 
piece, has roado it his business to ideal¬ 
ize poetically, under the dramatic form, 
tho power and the triumph of Love, 
in its largest and noblest sense—not 
merely Lovo as existing in a particular 
race or climate, but the sovereign pas¬ 
sion of humanity at large, as exhibit¬ 
ing itself iu the most exquisitely orga¬ 
nized individuals. 

41 Verona, (jiuHcttn, and Romeo, as 
they appear in the Italian legend, have 
furnished to this drama simply ‘a local 
habitation and a name.* The person¬ 
ages of his hero and heroine, wc repeat, 
are ideal in the largest acceptation—in 
the human , or at least tho European, 
not merely the Italian sense. This was 
indispensable to produce completely tho 
twofold development which we trace in 
the progress of the piece—that sympa¬ 
thetic lovo is tho most rapid and power¬ 
ful agent in drawing forth the energies 
of the individual—and that such union 
of hearts, when once perfected, hus a 
force, beyond all other moral power, to 
resist the direst assaults of Fortune— 
even as tho firm-sot Roman arch itself, 
which external violence may shatter, 
but can never cause to swerve.” 

This view is developed by a close 
analysis of the characters and inci¬ 
dents, conducted with searching mi¬ 
nuteness, but with an interest that 
never flags; and Mr. Fletcher con¬ 
cludes hy claiming to lmvc demon¬ 
strated—a claim to which we heartily 
assent— 

44 1. That tho hero and heroine of 
this play, so far from presenting types 
of peculiarly Italian character, and so 
exhibiting a temperament peculiarly 
rash, impetuous, and vehement, are 
personages of ideal beauty, dignity, and 
harmony, physical, moral, and intel¬ 
lectual. That not only is each of tho 
two characters endowed individually 
with this beautiful and harmonious pro¬ 
portion, but that the sympathy between 
the two is ideally perfect—a unison so 
entire as not even Shakspeare has else¬ 
where assigned to any pair of lovers. 
That, consequently, the rapidity and 
the force of their'mutual passion, re¬ 
sult, above nil, from that absolutely 
perfect sensitive and imaginative sym¬ 
pathy—not merely from a sympathetic 
vohemonce of the blood. That, in short, 
wo have, in tho courtship of this pair, 
and their union in life and death, the 


most perfect idea of youthful love—in 
its most exquisite delicacy, its most 
exalted dignity, and its most heroic 
constancy, no less than in its most 
glowing ardour. And that tho morul 
resulting from the dramatic develop¬ 
ment of this practical conception, is ono 
of the greatest and most important that 
morality itself can teach—engaging tho 
deepest of passions on the side of virtue, 
by demonstrating that tho lovo which 
is most genuine and constant in its na¬ 
ture, cau alone be most truly and ex¬ 
quisitely voluptuous. 

“2. That, consequently, the sourco 
of the tragic action of the piece lies not 
at all in any defect of character in t ho 
hero and heroine; that, on the con¬ 
trary, its tragic interost resides in tho 
continual and studied opposition which 
tho dramatist has maintained between 
their deserts and their experience— 
between their own delicately though 
healthily virtuous nature and comluet, 
and the external evils that beset them, 
on tho ono hand, in tho mean or selfish, 
the foolish or vicious dispositions of 
those around them—on the other,in tho 
constant persecution of untoward acci¬ 
dent ; so that their eventual fate in this 
lift*, demands from us the deepest and 
temlcrest pity, unmixud with any par¬ 
ticle of blame; while, even in death, 
tho beauty, purity, and heroism of their 
mutual devotion, are sanctified hy the 
poet, with every religious circum¬ 
stance, on tho sympathy of their fellow- 
citizens, and the veneration of pos¬ 
terity. 

I 44 5. That as regards the great social 
question, as to the duo relation between 
parental authority and filial choice, 
respecting the marriage of children, 
the admonition administered by tho 
whole tenor of this drama is addressed, 
not to children marrying without their 
parents’ consent, but to parents against 
setting at nought in this matter the 
feelings of their children.” 

We shall close our extracts ivith 
some passages from the delineation ol* 
Imogen, one of the most elaborate in 
the book, and over which the writer 
seems to have lingered, with the fond¬ 
ness due to this, perhaps the most cx- 
uisitc portraiture of womanhood ever 
rawn:— 

% 

“ The true subject of ‘C^fobelino ’ is 
the trial of heroic affection in the bosom 
of a wife, and its triumph, not only 
wrought in the deepest sympathies of 
mankind at large, hut in tho fortunes 
of tho heroine herself—a triumph not 
merely over tho most cruel doubts and 
suspicions conjured up by diabolical art 
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in the breast of a noble-spirited hus¬ 
band_but, more glorious far, over the 

disbelief in all conjugal virtue, held and 
professed by a voluptuary of the first 
order in refinement and accomplishment. 

“ Jn bringing ourselves to feel, as well 
as understand, the character of any olio 
of Sliakspoare’s more ideal heroines, wo 
should begin with considering tho very 
form and sound of her namo; for in 
thorn wo shall commonly find the key¬ 
note, ns it were, to the whole rich piece 
of harmony developed in her person, lan¬ 
guage, sentiments, and conduct. In the 
present instance, resolving to give, in 
ono delightful being, ‘a local habitation 
and a name’ to 

. . . all the qualities that mnn 

T*ovc« woman for, 1«c»idc, tliut hook of wiving, 

FairncM v» Inch Unkt* the rjv.'— 

resolving togive thatsweet ideal of femi¬ 
nine excellence all possible prominence 
and elevation, by combining it with, and 
making it proof against, the possession 
of tlie most exalted rank—it would sooin 
as if the very revolving in his mind of 
this intended quintessence of feminine 
beauty and dignity, physical, moral, and 
intellectual, bad caused bis inmost and 
most exquisilo spirit to breathe out 
spontaneously the name of Jnwyen —a 
word all nobleness and sweetness, all 
classic elegance and romantic charm. 
11 Sweet Imogen”, ever and anon, 
throughout this drama comes delicately 
on our ear, even as the softest noli* 
swept fitfully from an Thiol i an lyre. And 
ns “ her breathing perfumes ihn cham¬ 
ber/' even so does her spirit lend fra¬ 
grance, and warmth, and purity, and 
elevation, to the whole body of this no¬ 
bly romantic play. 

" Her personal beauty is of a charac¬ 
ter which so speaks the beauty of her 
soul—her mental loveliness so perfectly 
harmonizes with her outward graces— 
that it is difficult, nay impossible, to se¬ 
parate them in our contemplation. In 
this case, most transcendent ly, do we find 
the spirit moulding the body, the senti¬ 
ment shaping the manner, after its own 
image, even to the most delicate touches. 
This meets our apprehension at once, 
even if we look upon her with the eyes 
of lachiino, the unsentimental though 
very tasteful eyes of the elegant volup¬ 
tuary and accomplished connoisseur.' it 
was not her external charms alone, how¬ 
ever ueerl«3*s, that could daunt a man 
like him; it was the heavenly spirit 
beaming through them at every point. 

“ ' All i»f In* that is out of door, most rick I 
If fcbc be furnish'd »iih a inirnl so ran, 

Sbt Is alone the Arabian bird, and 1 
Uavo lost the wader.*'• 


Again:— 

“His exclamations over her in tho 
sleeping scene must be regarded as a 
disinterested homage to her soul-illu¬ 
mined charms, the power of which de¬ 
tains him, in admiration, oven from his 
perilous task of noting tho decorations 
of her chamber:— 

" 4 Cythcrcn, 

ilow bravely thou bceoment thy bed l—fresh lily I 
And whiter thou the sheets 1 Thai 1 might touch I 
lint k 1 m—© no kiss !■—Unities nnjmragon'd. 

How dcurly they do’t'—’TIs her breathing tlmt 
IWnniw the chamber thus! Thu flame o' the toiler 
How* to«ard her, and would under-pccp her lido, 

To the enclosed lights, now rnimpicil 
t : nder these windows—white and azure, loft'd 

With blue of heaven's own tlnet I .... 

• . . ..On her left breast 

A mule cinque-spotted, like the crimrou drops 
1* the bottom of a cowslip !* 

Was ever the victory of silent beauty, 
elegance, and purity, over the awe¬ 
struck spirit of a sensualist, so exqui¬ 
sitely painted or so nobly celebrated as 
in these linos 1 It is not ‘ the flame o' 
the taper'that here 'bows toward her/ 
but the unhallowed flames in a voluptu¬ 
ary and a treacherous breast, that ren¬ 
der extorted yet grateful homage to that 
lovely, spotless, and fragrant soul!” 

Ilow delicately felt is the follow¬ 
ing :— 

44 Exquisite sweetness and harmony 
of voice, again, \v**i o not to be forgot¬ 
ten by Shakspcare among the endow¬ 
ments for such a heroine—so fondly 
conceived a tjpc of feminine perfection. 
How finely is the idea of this gift of 
hers conveyed to us in tlie simple excla¬ 
mation of Cymbelinc on hearing the first 
words that she utters on reviving after 
I'os'.bumus has struck her— 

“ ‘ The tunc of Imogen'' 

And Pisanio, when instructing her how 
to present herself in disguise before 
Lucius, the Human commander, says to 
her— 

“ 4 Tell him 

Wherein you are happy—width you’ll make him 
know. 

If that his head hare car in music.' 

And Aviragus tells us of Fidele— 

“ 4 now angel-like he sings ]'" 

Mr. Fletcher then proceeds to show 
that the moral and intellectual beauty 
of Imogen arc ns idenlly exalted as her 
personal graces—a task the more ne¬ 
cessary, as these have been egregiously 
underrated, even by the ablest and 
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most eloquent eulogists of the charac¬ 
ter, who ascribe its strength and 
crowning charm, chiefly, if not solely, 
to her goodness, truth, and affectionate 
nature:— 

“ The more we reflect upon such cri¬ 
ticisms,” says Mr. Fletcher, “ the more 
we deem it a great moral object, to res¬ 
cue so exalted an ideal character of 
Shakspeare from such injurious depre¬ 
ciation—an object only second in im¬ 
portance to vindicating the dignity of a 
great historical character. The ques¬ 
tion—what was the conception enter¬ 
tained by Shakspeare, as to tho highest 
standard of female grace, virtue, and 
intellect ?—is, we repeat, hardly less 
momentous than it is interesting.” 

Our space permits us to give only 
a small portion of this vindication:— 

“ First of all, let us observe how stu¬ 
diously the poet has insulated the moral 
and intellectual beauty of the attaich- 
mont between tho heroine and her lover, 
amid the weakness, wickedness, and 
meanness of tho court which surrounds 
them. It sparkles in lustre, like tho 
diamond which Imogen places on the 
finger of her husband ; it trembles in 
loveliness, like tho parting kiss which 
she ‘had set between two charming 
words.’ Her mother dead, her brothers 
stolen in their infancy, how must the 
heart and mind of Imogen have grown 
lip in sympathy with her orphan play¬ 
mate, so brave and gentle, so graceful, 
intelligent, and accomplished. How 
pure and perfect their reciprocal affec¬ 
tion, is beautifully shown in the two 
passages, where Imogen says of Pos- 
tliumus to her father— 

A man worth am* won^n- overbuy* me 

Almox! the turn he — 

and where Posthumus says to Imogen, 

•* ‘ As I my pom self did exchange for you 

To your to t/tjunie lost,' 

This is the very religion of truo and 
happy love—it thinks not of giving--. 
imagines not that it gives at all; it is 
all boundless gratitude for what it re¬ 
ceives. 

“ This lady 1 fair and royal, in unit¬ 
ing herself to this ‘poor but worthy 
gentleman,' has but been true to her 
early affections and her nurtured judg¬ 
ment; the folly, inconsistency, and 
falsehood, lie all in her weak father, 
ruled by her wicked stepmother, who 
would fain marry tho heiress of the king¬ 
dom to her worthless and booby son. 


Thus the dramatist has taken care to 
show his heroine, from the very begin¬ 
ning, notwithstanding her clandestine 
marriage, free from the taint of disobe¬ 
dient self-will. By drawing tho charac¬ 
ter of Cloton, too, at full long! b, show¬ 
ing it in thorough contrast with that of 
Po.sthumus, and in utter repugnance to 
that of Imogen, we are made yet more 
forcibly to feel how fully and how justly 
her intellect has sanctioned her own 
disposal of her heart. 

“ That intellect, indeed, not only 
beams serenely above the agitation of 
her own feelings, tenderly thrilling as 
that agitation is; but the light of it, 
radiant in her words, discovers to us 
the true aspect of every character about 
her. She is not only the most exqui¬ 
sitely feeling, but the most keenly pene¬ 
trating person of tho drama—not only 
the finest poet of the piece, but the no¬ 
blest moralist also. How admirably do 
her very first words hit off the whole 
character of her stepmother— 

Dissembling fotiiltiy 1 How fine thin tyrant 
Can tickle where ohc wouml* !’ 

How convincingly does she state her 
father's cruel fully 1 And how' truly 
expressed are the respective characters 
of her husband and her suitor in the 
metaphor, ‘ I chose an eagle, and did 
avoid a pnttook.* 

• • • • • 

“ Again, how clearly does she render 
to us all the bearings of her position, as 
well as the whole cast of the feelings 
resulting from it, in the brief so¬ 
liloquy :— 

M 4 A fitter rriicl, nwl n ftep-dnrar false j 
A loolish mi itor to n woldnl truly. 

That hnth tier liusbnud buimhM Oh, that 
huslwiml! 

My xupicuir trou/t gnr/— nnd lho*o re¬ 

peated 

Vexations of It! Had f heen thicf-stolcn 
A« my two brother*, happy !—hut molt miser¬ 
able 

f* the deshc that’s glorious !—Rlcsp’d lie those, 
llow mean sueVi, that have their ham>t Wills, 
Whirli leuson* comfort!' 

IIow effectively, too, this precedes tho 
appearance of lachimo, introduced to 
lior by Pisanio— 

“ 4 Madam, a nohle gentleman of Rome 
Come* from my lord with letter*.’ 

And her delighted agitation in opening 
and perusing them— 

44 4 So far n» I rend nloud— 
ltnt even the very middle of my he.irt 
Is wurin’d by the rest, and takes it thankfully.’ 

“ T.et us mark the beautiful clearness 
of intellect, as well as purity of heart, 
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which she manifests throughout this 
trying scene. Already, in treating the 
character of laebimo, we have shown 
how her interest and her confidenco are 
bespoken, absolutely commanded, for 
that visitor by the terms of her hus¬ 
band’s letter which ho bears—how tho 
door is closed in her mind against all 
suspicion of the Italian’s character and 
intentions, by her beloved Leonatus’s 
own hand. She feels the kindest solici¬ 
tude for one whom her husband owns as 
his benefactor, llis abstracted and dis¬ 
ordered behaviour first of all makes her 
fear that, ho is unwell—next, that some¬ 
thing ill has befallen her husband. It 
is from no weak simplicity, but through 
the most logical deductions, that she 
nccepts all his exclamations and dis¬ 
closures as sincere, until, oppressed by 
the sense of calamity railicr than of 
wrong, she so simply and beautifully 
says, 4 My lord, 1 fear, lias forgot Bri¬ 
tain and adds, in answer to her infor¬ 
mant, who goes on, adding to her load 
of already intolerable anguish, 4 Let mo 
hear no more!’ Iachimo, wo see, here 
overacts his part. The disgusting de¬ 
tail into which ho immediately enters, 
as to the way in which, lie says, her 
husband spends the money drawn from 
her own coffers, instead of strength¬ 
ening her conviction and rousing her 
resentment, as he had anticipated, 
has precisely tho contrary etfects. 
It both affords her time to recover 
from the first stunning shock given to 
her mind by such a communication 
acting upon tho unguarded confidenco 
into which she had been betrayed, and, 
by the very overcharging of the picturo 
which he draws, begins to awaken her 
incredulity as to the truth of the repre- 
sonsation. And so soon as he has 
ventured on his insulting proposal, how 
finely does the clear activity of her intel¬ 
lect appear in her instant call for tho 
faithful Pisanio, whom her treacherous 
visitor has designedly sent away ou a 
feigned errand, to look after his own 
servant. 

44 Such a demonstration as this,from 
any woman in the like circumstances, 
whatovor consciousness of physical 
weakness it may show, is an eminent 
proof of moral energy and ready eelf- 
possossion. It is one of the many in¬ 
stances, in the course of Shakspeare’s 
development of this character, which 
show her so remarkably endowed with 
practical as well as speculative wisdom. 
A weak woman, intellectually speaking, 
would first of all have given vent to her 
indignation against the seducer; but 
the first thing which occurs to the firm, 
clear mind of Imogen is, not what she 
is called upon to say in this extraordi¬ 
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nary emergency, but what it behoves 
her to do. She is instantly conscious, 
in herself, less of the insulted princoss 
than of the woman who needs personal 
protection ; for the highest heroism in 
woman, according to Shakspeare, is, at 
the same time, the most essentially 
feminine—he admitted not th c virago 
into his ideal of female excellence. To 
borrow the words of Pisanio himself, hr 
relation to his mistress, our poet makes 
4 fear and niccncss’ to be— 


“ ‘ The hnndranui* of nil women, or, more truly, 
Woman her pretty «lf.*' 


M 


But wc must leave our readers to 
seek the conclusion of this admirable 
exposition in the volume itself, to 
which wc now bid adieu, with a hearty 
commendation, as a most valuable ac¬ 
cession to our tthakspeariau literature, 
and worthy a place beside the best 
that have gone before it. It is an ho¬ 
nest book—the product of elaborate 
study and matured thought—the out¬ 
pouring of a mind full of new truths, 
which it must utter at all ha¬ 
zards. There is no writing for writ¬ 
ing's sake—no showy generalities— 
no fanciful propositions, brilliant but 
visionary. Every conclusion is based 
upon authority, and deduced according 
to a rigorous logic. We may differ 
from the author, but wc cannot differ 
without being driven to substantial 
reasons in our defence. It is a book 
which compels thought, and close and 
earnest attention. Assailing so many 
easy and received opinions as it does, 
it must provoke controversy and cavil. 
But let the reader who is disposed to 
question, pause in his conclusions. 
This writer is a man of no ordinary 
powers, and it is manifest that lie has 
treated no part oQiis subject hastily, 
or with relaxed energies of thought. 
Truth is his beacon-light, and where a 
too eager reader may suspect a para¬ 
dox, reflection will often discover a 

E nant and important truth. We 
r of no criticism better fitted to ad ¬ 
vance an intelligent appreciation of 
our great national poet. And wc arc 
satisfied this will prove to be one of 
those books which influence silently 
but surely—a book perused and re- 
perused by the thoughtful, with deep¬ 
ening pleasure. Such books and such 
writers are*rare, and we shall rejoice 
to see the author carrying his powers 
of exposition and illustration into tlmt 
noble Cycle of dramas which lies still 
untouched before him. 
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BOMB ACCOUNT OF THE LATTER DATS OF TDK 
HON. RICHARD MARSTON, OF DUNOR AN. 

TART l. 

When Lust hath conceired, it brlngclh forth Sin: and Sin, when it Is Unithcl, tringeth forth D.-atli. 


About sixty years ago, and somewhat 
inoro titan twenty miles from the ca¬ 
pital of Ireland, in a southward direc¬ 
tion, there stood a large, and, even 
then, an old-foahioncd mansion-house. 
It lay in the midst of a demesne of con¬ 
siderable extent, and richly wooded with 
venerable timber ; but, apart from the 
sonibro majesty of these giant groups, 
and the varieties of tho undulating 
ground on which they stood, there was 
little that could be deemed attractive in 
the place. A certain air of neglect and 
decay, and an indescribable gloom and 
melancholy, hung over it. In darkness, 
it seemed darker than any tract beside; 
when the moonlight fell upon its glades 
and hollows, they looked spectral and 
awful, with a sort of churchyard lone¬ 
liness ; and even when the blush of 
morning kissed its broad woodlands, 
there was a melancholy in the saluto 
which saddened rather than cheered 
the heart of the beholder. 

This antique, melancholy, and ne¬ 
glected place, we shall call, for 
distinctness sake, Dunoran. It was 
then tho property of the younger 
son of a nobleman, once celebrated for 
his ability and his daring, but who had 
long since passed to that land where 
human wisdom and courage avail 
nought. The representative of this 
noble house resided at the family man¬ 
sion in England, and the cadet, whose 
fortunes we mean to sketch in these 
pages, lived upon the narrow surplus 
of an encumbered income, in a reserved 
and unsocial discontent, deep among 
the solemn shadows of the old woods 
of Dunoran. 

The Hon. Richard Marston was 
now somewhere between forty and 
fifty years of age—perhaps nearer the 
latter ; he still, however, preserved, 
in an eminent degree, the traits of 
manly beauty, not the less Remark¬ 
able for its unquestionably haughty 
\md passionato character. He had 
married a beautiful girl, of good fa¬ 
mily, but without much money, some¬ 
where about sixteen years before ; and 
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two children, a son and a daughter, 
had been the fruit of this union. Tho 
boy, Harry Marston, was at this tiino 
at Cambridge; and his sister, scarcely 
fifteen, was at home with her parents, 
and under tho training of an accom¬ 
plished governess, who had been re¬ 
commended to them by a noble rela¬ 
tive of Mrs. Marston. She was a 
native of France, hut thoroughly mis¬ 
tress of the English language, and, 
except fin* a foreign accent, which 
gave a certain prettiness to all sho 
said, she spoke it as perfectly its any 
native Englishwoman. This young 
Frenchwoman was eminently hand¬ 
some and attractive. Expressive, dark 
eyes, a clear olive complexion, small 
even teeth, und a beautifully-dimpling 
smile, more perhaps than*a strictly 
classic regularity of features, were the 
secrets of her unquestionable influence, 
at first sight, upon the fancy of every 
man of taste who beheld her. 

Mr. Marston’s fortune, never very 
large, had been shattered by early 
dissipation. Naturally of a proud and 
somewhat exacting temper, he acutely 
felt the mortifying consequences of his 
poverty. The want of what he felt 
ought to have been his position and 
influence in the county in which he 
resided, fretted and galled him ; and 
he cherished a resentful and bitter 
sense of every slight, imaginary or 
real, to which the same fruitful source 
of annoyance and humiliation had ex¬ 
posed him. He held, therefore, but 
little intercourse with the surrounding 
gentry, and that little not of the plea¬ 
santest possible kind ; for, not being 
himself in a condition to entertain, in 
that style which his own ideas of his 
station had led him to conceive to be 
but suitable, he declined, as far &3 
was compatible with good breeding, 
all the proffered hospitalities of the 
neighbourhood; and, from his wild 
and neglected park, looked out upon 
the surrounding world in a spirit of 
moroseness and defiance, very un I i ke, in¬ 
deed, to that of neighbourly good-will. 

2 i 
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In the midst, however, of many of 
the annoyances attendant upon crip¬ 
pled means, he enjoyed a few of those 
shadowy indications of hereditary im¬ 
portance, which are more dearly 
prized, in proportion as the substan¬ 
tial accessories of wealth have disap¬ 
peared. The mansion in which he 
dwelt was, though old-fashioned, im¬ 
posing in its aspect, and upon a scale 
unequivocally aristocratic; its walls 
were hung w ith ancestral portraits,and 
he managed to maintain about him a 
large and tolerably respectable staff of 
servants. In addition to these, he had 
his extensive demesne, his deer-park, 
and his unrivalled timber, wherewith 
to console himself; and, in the con¬ 
sciousness of these possessions, he 
found somo imperfect assuagement of 
those bitter feelings of suppressed 
scorn and resentment, which a sense 
of lost station and slighted importance 
engendered. 

Mr. Marston’s early habits bad, un¬ 
happily, been of a kind to aggravate, 
rather than alleviate, the annoyances 
incidental to reduced means. He had 
been a guy man, a voluptuary, and a 
gambler. His vicious tastes had sur¬ 
vived the means of their gratification. 
His love for his wife had been nothing 
more than one of those vehement and 
headstrong fancies, which, in self-in¬ 
dulgent men, sometimes result in mar¬ 
riage, and which seldom outlive the 
first few months of that life-long con¬ 
nexion. Mrs. Marston was a gentle, 
noble-minded woman. After agonies 
of disappointment, which none ever 
suspected, she had at length learned 
to submit, in sad and gentle acquies¬ 
cence, to her fate. Those feelings, 
which had been the charm of her 
young days, were gone, and, as she 
bitterly felt, for ever. For them there 
was no recall—they could not return ; 
and, without complaint or reproach, 
she yielded to what she felt was inevi¬ 
table. It was impossible to look at 
Mrs. Marston, and not to discern, at 
a glance, the ruin of a surpassingly 
beautiful woman—a g*od deal wasted, 
pale, and chastened with a deep, un¬ 
told Borrow—but still possessing the 
outlines, both in face and form, of 
that noble beauty and matchless grace, 
which bad made her, in happier days, 
the admired of all observers. But 
equally impossible was it to converse 
Vfith her, for even a minute, without 


hearing, in the gentle and melancholy 
music of her voice, the sad echoes of 
those griefs to which her early beauty 
had been sacrificed—an undying sense 
of lost love, and happiness departed, 
never to come again. 

One morning, Mr. Marston had 
walked, as was his custom when he 
expected the messenger who brought 
from the neighbouring post-office the 
Dublin letters, some way down the 
broad, straight avenue, with its double 
rows of lofty trees at each side, when 
he encountered the nimble emissary 
on his return. He took the letter-bag 
in silence. It contained but two let¬ 
ters—one addressed to “ Mademoiselle 
de Barra*, cbez M. Marston,” and 
tho other to himself. He took them 
both, dismissed the messenger, and 
opening that addressed to himself, 
read a* follows, '.while he slowly re¬ 
traced his stops towards the house:— 

" Dear Richard—I atn a whimsi¬ 
cal fellow, as you doubtless remember, 
and have lately grown, they tell me, 
rather hipnish besides. I do not know 
to which infirmity I am to attribute 
a sudden fancy which urges me to pay 
you a visit, if you will admit me. To 
say truth, my dear Dick, l wish to see 
a little of Ireland, and, I will confess 
it, en passant , to see a little of you 
too. 1 really wish to make acquain¬ 
tance with your family ; and though 
they tell me my health 19 very much 
shaken, I must say, in self-defence, I 
am not a troublesome inmate. 1 can 
perfectly take care of myself, and need 
no nursing or caudling whatever. 
Will you present this, my petition, to 
Mrs. Marston, and report her decision 
thereon to me. Seriously, I .know 
that your house may be full, or some 
other corUre-temps may make it im¬ 
practicable for me just now to invade 
you. Jf it be so, tell me, my dear 
Richard, frankly, as my movement* 
are perfectly free, and my time all my 
own, so that I can arrange my visit to 
suit your convenience. 

“ Yours, &c., 
u Wynrton E. Berkley. 

“ P.S.—Direct to me at-Hotel, 

in Dublin, as I shall probably be there 
by th(ft»:ne this reaches you.” 

" Ill-bred and pushing as ever,” quoth 
Mr. Marston, angrily, as he thrust 
the unwelcome letter into his pocket. 
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€t This fellow, wallowing in wealth, 
without one nearer relative on earth 
than I, and associated more nearly still 
with me by the—psha I not affection— 
the recollections of early and intimate 
companionship, leaves me unaided, for 
ears of desertion and suffering, to the 
ufFetings of the world, and the 
troubles of all but overwhelming pecu¬ 
niary difficulties, and now, with the 
cool confidence of one entitled to re¬ 
spect and welcome, invites himself to 
my house. Coming here,” he con¬ 
tinued, after a gloomy pause, and still 
pacing slowly toward the bouse, u to 
collect amusing materials for next 
season's gossip—stories about the mar¬ 
ried Benedict—the bankrupt beau— 
the outcast tenant of an Irish wilder¬ 
ness and, as he said this, he looked 
at the neglected prospect before him 
with an eye almost of hatred. " Ay, 
ay, to see the nakedness of the land 
is he coining, but he shall be disap¬ 
pointed. IIis money may buy him 
a cordial welcomo at an inn, but curse 
me if it shall purchase him a recep¬ 
tion here.” 

Ho again opened and glanced 
through the letter. 

i( Ay, purposely put in such a way 
that I can't decline it without affront¬ 
ing him,” ho continued doggedly. 
“ Well, then, he has no one to blame 
but himself—affronted he shall be ; l 
shall effectually put an end to this 
humorous excursion. Egad, it is 
rather hard if a man cannot keep his 
poverty to himself.” 

Sir Wynston Berkley was a baronet 
of large fortune—a selfish, fashionable 
man, and an inveterate bachelor. He 
and Marston had been schoolfellows, 
and the'violent and implacable temper 
of the former bad as little impressed 
his companion with feelings of regard, 
as the frivolity and selfishness of the 
baronet had won the esteem of his re¬ 
lative. As boys, they had little in 
common upon which to rest the basis 
of a friendship, or even a mutual lik¬ 
ing. Berkley was gay, cold, and 
satirical; his cousin—for cousins they 
were—was jealous, haughty, and re¬ 
lentless. Their negative disinclination 
to one another’s society, not unnatu¬ 
rally engendered by uncongenial and 
unamiable dispositions, hud for a time 
given place to actual hostility, while 
the two young men were at Oxford. 
In some intrigue, Marston discovered 


in his cousin a too-succesaful rival; the 
consequence was, a bitter and furious 
quarrel, which, but for the prompt 
and peremptory interference of friends, 
Marston would undoubtedly have 
pushed to a bloody issue. Time had, 
however, healed this rupture, and the 
young men came to regard one an¬ 
other with the same feelings, and even¬ 
tually to re-establish the same sort of 
cold and . indifferent intimacy which 
had subsisted between them before 
their angry collision. 

Under these circumstances, what¬ 
ever suspicion Marston might have 
felt on the receipt of the unexpected, 
and indeed unaccountable proposal, 
which had just reached him, he cer¬ 
tainly had little reason to complain of 
any violation of early friendship in the 
neglect with which Sir Wynston had 
hitherto treated him. In deciding to 
decline his proposed visit, however, 
Marston had not consulted the im¬ 
pulses of spite or anger. He knew 
the baronet .well; ho knew that ho 
cherished no good-will towards him, 
and that in the project which he had 
thus unexpectedly broached, whatever 
indirect or selfish motives might pos¬ 
sibly be at the bottom of it, no friendly 
feeling had ever mingled. He was 
therefore resolved to avoid the trouble 
and the expense of a visit in all re¬ 
spects distasteful lo him, and in a 
gentlemanlike way, but, at the same 
time, as the reader may suppose, with 
very little anxiety as to whether or not 
his gay correspondent should tako 
offence at his reply, to decline, once 
for all. the proposed distinction. 

With this resolution, he entered 
the spacious and somewhat dilapidated 
mansion which called him master; 
and entering a sitting-room, appro¬ 
priated to his daughter’s use, he found 
her there, in company with her beau¬ 
tiful French governess. He kissed 
his child, and saluted her young pre¬ 
ceptress with formal courtesy. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, “ I have 
got a letter for you; and, Rhoda,” 
he continued, addressing his pretty 
daughter, " bring this to your mother, 
and say, I request her to read it.” 

Ho gave her the letter he himself 
had just received, and the girl tripped 
lightly away upon her mission. 

Hud he narrowly scrutinized the 
countenance of the fair Frenchwoman, 
as she glanced at the direction of that 
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which he had just placed in her hand, plied he. “ I supposo you can easily 
he might have seen certain transient, have his room prepared by to-morrow 
but very unroistakcable evidences of or next day. I shall write by this 
excitement and agitation. She quickly mail, and tell him to come down at 
concealed the letter, however, and with once.” 

a sigh, the momentary flush which it Having said this in a cold, decisive 
had called to her cheek subsided, and way, he turned and left her, as it 

Bhe was tranquil as usual. seemed, not caring to be teased with 

Mr. Marston remained for some further questions. He took his soli- 
minutes—five, eight, or ten, we cannot tury way to a distant part of his wild 
say precisely—pretty [much where he park, where, far from the likelihood 
had stood on first entering the chain- of disturbance or intrusion, he was 
her, doubtless awaiting the return of often wont to amuse himself for the 
his messenger, or the appearance of live-long day, in the sedentary sport 
his wife. At length, however, he left of shooting rabits. And there wo 
the room himself to seek her; but, leave him for the present, signifying 
during his brief stay, his previous re- to the distant inmates of his house 
solution had been removed. By what the industrious pursuit of his unsocial 
influence we cannot say; but removed occupation,by the dropping fire which 
completely it unquestionably was, and sullenly, from hour to hour, echoed 
a final determination that Sir Wyns- from the remote woods, 
ton Berkley should become bis guest Mrs. Marston issued her orders ; 
bad fixedly taken its place. and having set on foot all the ncces- 

As Marston walked along the pas- sary preparations for so unwonted 

sages which led from this room, he an event as a visit of some dura- 

encountered Mrs. Marston and his tlon to Dunoran, she betook hor- 

daughter. self to her little boudoir—the scene 

“ Well,” said he, “you havo read of many an hour of patient hut hitter 

Wynston’s letter ?” suffering, unseen by human eye, and 

“Yes,” she replied, returning it to unknown, except to the just Searcher 

him ; “and what answer, Richard, do of hearts, to whom belongs mercy and 

you purpose giving him ?'* vengeance. 

She was about to hazard a conjee- Mrs. Marston had but two friends 
turo, but checked herself, remember- to whom she bad ever spoken upon the 

ing that even so faint an evidence of a subject nearest her heart—the es- 

disposition to advise might porsibly be trangement of her husband, a sorrow 

resented by her cold and imperiouslord. to which even time had failed to rccou- 

“ I have considered it, and decided cile her. From her children this grief 

to receive him,” he replied. was carefully concealed. To them 

“ Ah ! I am afraid—that is, I hope she never uttered the semblance of a 

—he may find our housekeeping such complaint. Anything that could by 

as ho can enjoy,” she said, with an possibility have reflected blame or 

involuntary expression of surprise ; dishonour upon their father, she would 

for she had scarcely had a doubt that have perished rather than liafe allow- 

her husband would have preferred ed them so much as to suspect. The 

evading the visit of his fine friend, two friends who did understand her 

under his gloomy circumstances. feelings, though in different degrees, 

“ If our modest fare doe9 not suit were, one, a good and venerable 

him,” said Marston, with 9ullen bit- clergyman, the Rev. Doctor Dan- 

terness, “he can depart as easily as vers, a frequent visitor and occasional 

he came. We, poor gentlemen, can guest at Dunoran, where hi* ftim- 

but do our best. I have thought it pie manners and unaffected benignity 

over, and made up my mind.” and tenderness of heart, had won the 

“ And how soon, my dear Richard, love of all, with the exception of its 

do you intend fixing his arrival?” she master, and commanded even liia re- 

inquired, w ith the natural uneasiness spe*t. The second was no other than 

of one upon whom, in an establish- the young French governess, Made- 
ment whose pretensions considerably moistlle de Barra?,in whose ready sym- 
cxceeded its resources, the perplexing pathy and consolatory counsels she 
cares of housekeeping devolved. found no small happiness. The society 

“ ' Vh y>as 6oon us he pleases,” rc- of this young lady had indeed become, 
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nest to that of her daughter, her 
greatest comfort and pleasure. 

Mademoiselle de Barras was of a 
noble though ruined French family,and 
a certain nameless elegance and dig¬ 
nity attested, spite of her fallen condi¬ 
tion, the purity of her descent. She was 
accomplished—possessed of that fine 
perception and^ensitiveness, and that 
ready power of self-adaptation to the 
peculiarities and moodsof others, which 
we term tact—and was, moreover, gift¬ 
ed with a certain natural grace, and 
manners the most winning imaginable. 
In short, she was a fascinating compa¬ 
nion ; and when the melancholy cir¬ 
cumstances of her own situation, and 
the sad history of her once rich and 
noble family, were taken into account, 
with her striking attractions of person 
and air, the combination of all these 
associations and impressions rendered 
her one of the most interesting per¬ 
sons that could well be imagined. The 
circumstances of Mademoiselle de 
Barras's history and descent seemed 
to warrant, on Mrs. Marston ( s part, a 
closer intimacy and confidence than 
usually subsists between parties mutu¬ 
ally occupying such a relation. 

Mrs. Mars ton had hardly establish¬ 
ed herself in this little apartment, 
when a light foot approached, a gentle 
tap was given at the door, and Made¬ 
moiselle de Barras entered. 

u Ah, mademoiselle, so kind—such 
pretty ilowers. Pray sit down," said 
the lady, with a sweet and grateful 
smile, as she took from the taper 
fingers of the foreigner the little bou¬ 
quet which she had been at the pains 
to gather. 

Mademoiselle sat down, and gently 
took fhc lady’s hand and kissed it. A 
small matter will overflow a heart 
charged with sorrow—a chance word, 
a look, some little office of kindness— 
and so it was with mademoiselle’s 
bouquet and genlle kiss. Mrs. Mars- 
ton’s heart was touched; her eyes 
filled with bright tears; she smiled grate¬ 
fully upon her fair and humble compa¬ 
nion, aud as she smiled, her tears over¬ 
flowed, and she wept in silence for 
some minutes. 

“ My poor mademoiselle," she said, 
at last, “you are so very, very kind." 

Mademoiselle said nothing; she 
owered her eyes, and pressed the poor 
lady’s hand. 

Apparently to interrupt an embar¬ 


rassing silence, and to give a more 
cheerful tone to their little interview, 
the governess, in a gay tone, on a sud¬ 
den said— 

“ And so, madame, we are to have 
a visitor, Miss lthoda tells me—a ba¬ 
ronet, is he not ?*' 

“ Yes, indeed, mademoiselle—Sir 
Wyn9ton Berkley, a gay London 
gentleman, and a cousin of Mr. Mar- 
stonV she replied. 

“Ha—a cousin!" exclaimed the 
young lady, with a little more surprise 
in her tone than seemed altogether 
called for—“ a cousin—oh, then, that 
is the reason of his visit. Do, pray, 
madame, tell me all about him—l am 
so much afraid of strangers, and what 
you call men of the world. Oh, dear 
Mrs. Marston, I am not worthy to be 
here, and he will see all that in a mo¬ 
ment—indeed, indeed, I am afraid. 
Pray tell me all about him." 

She said this with a simplicity which 
made the elder lady smile, and while 
mademoiselle re-adjusted the tiny 
flowers which formed the bouquet she 
had just presented to her, Mrs. Mars¬ 
ton good-naturedly recounted to her 
all she knew of Sir Wynston Berkley, 
which, in substance, amounted to no 
more than we have already stated. 
When she concluded, the young 
Frenchwoman continued for some 
time silent, still busy with her flowers. 
But, suddenly, she heaved a deep sigh, 
and shook her head. 

•* You seem disquieted, mademoi¬ 
selle," said Mrs. Marston, in a tone of 
kindness. 

“ I am thinking, madame,” she said, 
still looking upon the flowers which 
she was adjusting, and again sighing 
profoundly—“ l am thinking of what 
you said to me a week ago—alas 1" 

“ 1 do not remember what it was, 
my good mademoiselle—nothing, 1 am 
sure, that ought to grieve you—at 
least nothing that was intended to 
have that effect," replied the lady, in 
a tone of gentle encouragement. 

“ No, not intended, madame,” said 
the young Frenchwoman, sorrowfully. 

“ Well, what was it? Perhaps you 
misunderstood; perhaps I can explain 
what I said," replied Mrs. Marston, 
affectionately. 

* Ah, madame, you think—you 
think I am unlucky answered the 
young lady, slowly and faintly. 

" Unlucky 1 Dear mademoisellle. 
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you surprise me,” rejoined her com¬ 
panion. 

“ I mean—what I mean is this, raa- 
dame—you date unhappiness—if not 
its beginning, at least its great aggra¬ 
vation and increase," she answered de¬ 
jectedly, “from the time of my coming 
here, madame ; and though 1 know 
you are too good to dislike me on that 
account, yet I must, in your eyes, be 
ever connected with calamity, and 
look like some ominous thing." 

“ Dear mademoiselle, allow no such 
thought to enter your mind. You do 
me great wrong, indeed you do," said 
Mrs. Marston, laying her hand upon 
the young lady’s, kindly. 

There was silence for a little time, 
and the elder lady resumed— 

“ I remember now what you allude 
to, dear mademoiselle—the increased 
estrangement, the widening separation 
which severs me from one unutterably 
dear to mo—the first and bitter dis¬ 
appointment of my life, which seems 
to grow more hopelessly incurable day 
by day. 

Mrs. Marston paused, ami, after a 
brief silence, the governess said— 

" I am very superstitious myself, 
dear madame, and 1 thought 1 must 
have seemed to you an inauspicious 
inmate—in short, unlucky —as 1 have 
said; and tho thought made me very 
unhappy—so unhappy, that I was go¬ 
ing to leave you, madame—1 may now 
tell you frankly—going away; hut you 
have set iny doubts at rest, and I am 
quite happy again.” 

“ Dear mademoiselle 1" cried the 
lady tenderly, and rising, as she spake, 
to kiss the cheek of her humble frieud; 
“never—never speak of this again. 
God knows I have too few friends on 
earth, to spare the kindest and ten- 
derest among them all. No, no. You 
little think what comfort I have found 
in your warm-hearted and ready sym¬ 
pathy, and how dearly I prize your 
affection, my poor mademoiselle." 

The young Frenchwoman rose, with 
downcast eyes, and a dimpling, happy 
smile ; and, as Mrs. Marston drew her 
affectionately toward her, and kissed 
her, she timidly returned the embrace 
of her kind patroness. For a moment 
her graceful arms encircled her, and 
she whispered, “Dear madame, how 
happy—how very happy you make 


me/ 


Had Ithuriel touched with his spear 


the beautiful young woman, thu6 for 
a moment, as it seemed, lost in a trance 
of gratitude and love, would that an¬ 
gelic form have stood the test un¬ 
scathed ? A spectator, marking the 
scene, might have observed a strrfnge 
gleam iu her eyes—a strange expres¬ 
sion in her face—an influence for a 
moment not angelic, like a shadow of 
some parsing spirit, cross her visibly, 
as she leaned over the gentle lady's 
neck, and murmured, “ Dear madame, 
how happy—how very happy you make 
me." Such a spectator, as he looked 
at that gentle lady, might have seen, 
for one dreamy moment, a lithe and 
painted serpent, coiled round and 
and round, and hissing in her ear. 

A few minutes more, and mademoi¬ 
selle was in the solitude of her own 
apartment. She shut and bolted tho 
door, and taking from her desk tho 
Jotter which she had that morning 
received, threw herself into an arm¬ 
chair, and studied the document pro¬ 
foundly. Her actual revision ami 
scrutiny of the letter itself was inter¬ 
rupted by long intervals of profound 
abstraction ; and, after a full hour 
thus spent, she locked it carefully up 
again, and with a clear brow, und a 
gay smile, rejoined her pretty pupil 
for a walk. 

We must now pass over an interval 
of a few days, and come at once to 
the arrival of Sir VVynston Berkley, 
which duly occurred upon the evening 
of the day appointed. The baronet 
descended from his chaise but a little 
time before the hour at which the little 
party which formed the family at Dun- 
orau were wont to assemble for the 
social meal of supper. A few minutes 
devoted to the mysteries of the tV>ilet, 
with the aid of an accomplished valet, 
enabled him to appear, as he conceived, 
without disadvantage at this domestic 
re-union. 

Sir Wynston Berkley was a parti¬ 
cularly gentlemanlike person. He was 
rather tall, and elegantly made, with 
gay, easy manners, and something in¬ 
definably aristocratic in his face, which, 
however, was a little more worn than 
his years would have strictly accounted 
for. fiut Sir Wynston had been a 
rout*, and, spite of the cleverest pos¬ 
sible making up, the ravages of excess 
were very traceable in the lively beau 
of fifty. Perfectly well dressed, and 
with a manner that was ease and 
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gaiety itself, lie was at home from the 
moment he entered the room. Of 
course, anything like genuine cor¬ 
diality was out of the question ; but 
Mr. Marston embraced his relative 
with perfect good breeding, and the 
baronet appeared determined to like 
everybody, and be pleased with every¬ 
thing. 

He had not been five minutes in the 
parlour, chatting gaily with Mr. and 
Mrs. Marston and their pretty daugh¬ 
ter, when Mademoiselle de Barras en¬ 
tered the room. As she moved to¬ 
wards Mrs. Marston, Sir Wynston 
rose, and, observing her with evident 
admiration, 9aid in an under-tone, 
inquiringly, to Marston, who was be¬ 
side him— 

“And this?" 

“ That is Mademoiscllo de Barras, 
my daughter's governess, and Mrs. 
Marston's companion/ said Marston, 
drily. 

“ Ha !" said Sir Wynston — “I 
thought you were but three at homo 
just now, and I was right. Your son 
is at Cambridge ; I heard so from an 
old friend, Jack Manbury. Jack has his 
boy, there, too. D—n me, Dick, it 
seems but hist week that you and I 
were there together." 

“ Yes," said Marston, looking gloom¬ 
ily into the fire, as if he saw, in its 
smoke and flicker, the phantoms of 
murdered time and opportunity; “hut 
1 hate looking back, Wynston. The 
past is to me hut a medley of ill-luck 
and worse management.” 

“ Why what an ungrateful dog you 
arol" returned Sir Wynston, gaily, 
turning his back upon the fire, and 
glanging round the spacious and hand¬ 
some, though somewhat faded apart¬ 
ment. “ I was on the point of con¬ 
gratulating you on the possession of 
the finest park and noblest demesne in 
Ireland, when you begin to grumble. 
Egad, Dick, all I can say to your com¬ 
plaint ib, that 1 don’t pity you, and 
there are dozens who may honestly 
envy you—that is all.” 

In spite of this cheering assurance, 
Marston remained sullenly silent. Sup¬ 
per, however, had now been served, 
and the little party assumed their 
places at the table. 

“ I am sorry, Wynston, I have no 
sport of any kind to offer you here/ 
said Marston, “except, indeed, some 
good trout-fishing, if you like it. I 


have three miles of excellent fishing 
at your command." 

“ My dear fellow, I am a mere 
cockney,” rejoined Sir Wynston; “ I 
am not a sportsman ; I never tried it, 
and should not like to begin now. 
No, Dick — what I much prefer is, 
abundance of your fresh air, and the 
enjoyment of your scenery. When I 
was at Rouen three years ago-” 

“ Ha I—Rouen ? Mademoiselle will 
feel an interest in that—it is her birth¬ 
place," interrupted Marston, glancing 
at the Frenchwoman. 

“Yes—Rouen—ah—yes 1" said ma¬ 
demoiselle, with very evident embar¬ 
rassment. 

Sir Wynston appeared for a mo¬ 
ment a little disconcerted, too, but 
rallied speedily, and pursued his detail 
of his doings at that fair town of Nor¬ 
mandy. 

Marston knew Sir Wynston well; 
and he rightly calculated that what¬ 
ever effect his experience of the world 
might have had in intensifying bis sel¬ 
fishness or hardening his heart, it cer¬ 
tainly could have had none in improv¬ 
ing a character originally worthless 
and unfeeling. Ho knew, moreover, 
that his wealthy cousin was gifted with 
a great deal of that small cunning 
which is available for masking the lit¬ 
tle scheming of frivolous and worldly 
men ; and that Sir Wynston never 
took trouble of any kind without a suf¬ 
ficient purpose, having its centre in 
his own personal gratification. 

This visit greatly puzzled Marston; 
it gave him even a vague sense of un¬ 
easiness. Could there exist any flaw 
in his own title to the estate of 
Dunoran ? Ho had an unpleasant, 
doubtful sort of remembrance of some 
apprehensions of this kind, when he 
was but a child, having been whispered 
in the family. Could this really be so, 
aud could the baronet have been led to 
make this unexpected visit merely for 
the purpose of personally examining 
into the condition of a property of 

which he w4$ about to become the 
legal invader i The nature of this 
suspicion affords, at all events, a fair 
guage of Marston’s estimate of his 
cousin's character. And as he revolved 
these doubts from time to time, and 
as the thought of Mademoiselle de 
Barras’s transient, but unaccountable, 
embarrassment at the mention of Rouen 
by Sir Wynston—-an embarrassment 
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which the baronet himself appeared 
for a moment to reciprocate—flashed 
occasional!/ upon his remembrance, 
undefined, glimmering suspicions of an¬ 
other kind flickered through the dark¬ 
ness of his mind. He was effectually 

S d—his surmises and conjectures 
; and he more than half repent¬ 
ed that he had acceded to his cousin’s 
proposal, and admitted him as an in¬ 
mate in his house. 

Although Sir Wynston comported 
himself as if he were conscious of be¬ 
ing the very most-welcome visitor who 
could possibly have established him¬ 
self at Dunoran, he was, doubtless, 
fully aware of the real feelings with 
which he was regarded by his host. 
If he had in reality an object in pro¬ 
longing his stay, and wished to make 
the postponement of his departure the 
direct interest of his entertainer, he 
unquestionably took effectual measures 
for that purpose. 

The little party broke up every even¬ 
ing at about ten o'clock, and Sir Wyn- 
Rton retired to his chamber at the 
same hour. He found little difficulty 
in inducing Mnrston to amuse him 
there with a quiet game of picquet. In 
his own room, therefore, in the luxu¬ 
rious ease of dressing-gown and slip¬ 
pers he sate at cards with his host, 
often until an hour or two past mid¬ 
night. Sir Wynston was exorbitantly 
wealthy, and very reckless in expendi¬ 
ture. The stakes for which 
ed, although they gradually 
reality pretty heavy, were in his eyes a 
very unimportant consideration. Mars- 
ton, on the other hand, was poor, 
and played with the eye of a lynx and 
the appetite of a shark. The ease 
and perfect good-humour with which 
Sir Wynston Tost were not unimproved 
by his entertainer, who, as may readily 
be supposed, wa9 not sorry to reap 
this golden harvest, provided without 
the slightest sacrifice, on his part, of 
pride nr independence. If, indeed, he 
sometimes suspected that his guest was 
a little more anxious to'iose than to 
win, he was also quite resolved not to 
perceive it, but calmly persisted in, 
night after night, giving Sir Wynston, 
as he termed it, his revenge; or, in 
other words, treating him to a repeti¬ 
tion of his losses. All this was very 
agreeable to Marston, who began to 
treat his visitor with, at all events. 


they play- 
became in 


more external cordiality and distinc¬ 
tion than at first. 

An incident, however, occurred, 
which disturbed these amicable rela¬ 
tions in an unexpected way. It be¬ 
comes necessary here to mention that 
Mademoiselle de Barrus’s sleeping 
apartment opened from a long corri¬ 
dor. It was en suite with two dress¬ 
ing-rooms, each opening also upon the 
corridor, but wholly unused and un¬ 
furnished. Some five or six other 
apartments also opened at either side, 
upon the same passage. These little 
local details being premised, it so hap¬ 
pened that one day Marston, who had 
gone out with Ihe intention of angling 
in the trout-stream which flowed 
through his park, though at a consi¬ 
derable distance from the house, hav¬ 
ing unexpectedly returned to procure 
some tackle which he Had forgotten, 
was walking briskly through the cor¬ 
ridor in question to his own apart¬ 
ment, when, to his surprise, the door 
of one of the deserted dressing-rooms, 
of which we have spoken, was cau¬ 
tiously pushed open, and Sir Wynston 
Berkley issued from it. Marston was 
almost beside him as he did so, and Sir 
Wynston made ainotion as ifabout in¬ 
stinctively to draw back again, and at 
the same time the keen ear of his host 
distinctly caught the sound of rustling 
silks and a tip-toe trend hastily with¬ 
drawing from the deserted chamber. 
Sir Wynston looked nearly as much 
confused as a man of the world can 
look. Marston stopped short, and 
scanned his visitor for a moment with 
a very peculiar expression. 

u You have caught me peeping, 
Dick. I am an inveterate explorer," 
said the baronet, with an ineffectual 
effort to shake off his embarrassment. 
u An open door in a fine old house is 
a temptation which-’’ 

“ That door is usually closed, and 
ought to be kept so," interrupted Mar¬ 
ston, drily; “ there is nothing what¬ 
ever to be seen in the room but dust 
and cobwebs." 

“ Pardon me,” said Sir Wynston, 
more easily, “you forget the view from 
the window." 

“ Ay, the view, to be sure ; there is 
a good view from it,” said Marston, 
with as much of his usual manner as 
he could resume so soon ; and, at the 
Bame time, carelessly opening the door 
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again, he walked in, accompanied by 
Sir Wynston, and both stood at the 
window together, looking out in si¬ 
lence upon a prospect which neither 
of them saw. 

“ Yes, I do think it is a good view,” 
said Marston ; and as he turned care¬ 
lessly away, he darted a swift glance 
round the chamber. The door open¬ 
ing toward the French lady’s apart¬ 
ment was clo8ed,but not actually shut. 
This was enough ; and as they left the 
room, Marston repeated his invitation 
to his guest to accompany him ; but 
in a tone which showed that he scarce¬ 
ly followed the meaning of what he 
himself was saying. 

lie walked undecidedly toward his 
own room, then turned and went down 
stairs. In the hall he met his pretty 
child— 

“ Hal Rhoda,” said he, "you have 
not been out to-day ?” 

“ No, papa ; but it is so very fine, I 
think 1 shall go now.’* 

"Yes; go, and niademoisello can 
accompany you. Do you hear, Rhoda, 
mademoiselle goes with you, and you 
had better go at once.” 

A few minutes more, and Marston, 
from theparlour-window, beheld Rhoda 
and the elegant French girl walking 
together towards the woodlands. He 
watched them gloomily, himself un¬ 
seen, until the crowding underwood 
concealed their receding figures. 
Then, with a sigh, he turned and re¬ 
ascended the great staircase. 

“ I shall sift this mystery to the 
bottom,” thought he. u I shall foil 
the conspirators, if so they be, with 
their own weapons—art with art— 
chicane with chicane—duplicity with 
duplicity.” 

He was now in the long passage 
which we have just spoken of, and 
glancing back and before him, to as¬ 
certain that no chance eye discerned 
him, he boldly entered mademoiselle's 
chamber. Her writing-desk lay upon 

the table. It was locked ; and coolly 

taking it in his hands, Marston carried 
it into his own room, bolted his cham¬ 
ber-door, and taking two or three 
bunches of keys, he carefully tried 
nearly a dozen in succession,Imd when 
almost despuiring of success, at last 
found one which fitted the lock, turned 
it, and opened the desk. 

Sustained throughout his dishonour¬ 
able task by some stroDg and angry 


passion, the sight of the open escru- 
toire checked and startled him for a 
moment. Violated privilege, invaded 
secrecy, base, perfidious espionage, 
upbraided and stigmatized him, as the 
intricacies of the outraged sanctuary 
opened upon his intrusive gaze. He 
felt for a moment shocked and hum¬ 
bled. He was impelled to lock and 
replace the desk where he had origi¬ 
nally found it, without having effected 
his meditated treason ; but this hesi¬ 
tation was transient; the fiery and 
reckless impulse which had urged him 
to the act, returned to enforce its con¬ 
summation. With a guilty eye and 
eager hands, he searched the contents 
of this tiny repository of the fair Nor¬ 
man’s written secrets. 

" Ha! the very thing,” he muttered, 
as he detected the identical letter which 
he himself had handed to Mademoi¬ 
selle de Karros but a few days before. 
“ The handwriting struck me—ill-dis¬ 
guised—I thought 1 knew it; we shall 
see.” 

lie had opened the letter ; it con¬ 
tained hut a few linos : ho held his 
breath while ho read it. First ho 

E w pale, then a shadow came over 
face, and then another, and another 
—darker and darker—shade upon 
shade—as if an exhalation from the 
pit was momentarily blackening the 
air about him. He said nothing; 
there was hut one long, gentle sigh, 
and in his face a mortal sternness, as 
he folded the letter again, replaced if, 
and locked the desk. 

Of course, when Mademoiselle do 
Barras returned from her accustomed 
walk, she found everything in her 
room, to all appearance, undisturbed, 
and just as when she left it. While 
this young lady was making her toi¬ 
let for the evening, and while Sir 
Wynston Berkley was worrying him¬ 
self with conjectures as to whether 
Marston’s evil looks, when he encoun¬ 
tered him that morning in the pas¬ 
sage, existed only in his own fancy, or 
were, in good truth, very grim and 
significant realities, Marston himself 
was striding alone.through the wildest 
and darkest solitudes of his park, 
haunted by his own unholy thoughts, 
and, it may he, by those other evil and 
unearthly influences which wander, as 
we know, " in desert places.” Dark¬ 
ness overtook him, and the chill of 
night, in these lonely tracts. In bia 
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solitary walk, what fearful company 
had he been keeping! As the shades 
of night deepened round him, the 
sense of the neighbourhood of ill— 
the consciousness of the foul thoughts 
of which, where he was now tread¬ 
ing, he had been for hours the sport 
—oppressed him with a vague and 
unknown terror; a certain horror 
of the thoughts which had been his 
comrades through the day, which he 
could not now shake off, and which 
clung to him with a ghastly and defi¬ 
ant tenacity, scared, while they half- 
enraged him. He stalked swiftly 
homewards, like a guilty inan pur¬ 
sued. 

Mars ton was not perfectly satisfied, 
though very nearly, with the evidence 
now in his possession. The letter, 
the stolen perusal of which had so 
agitated him that day, bore no signa¬ 
ture; but, independently of the hand¬ 
writing, which seemed to be, spite of 
the constraint of an attempted dis¬ 
guise, to he familiar to his eye, thero 
existed in the matter of the letter, 
short as it was, certain internal evi¬ 
dences, which, although not actually 
conclusive, raised certainly, in con¬ 
junction with all the other circum¬ 
stances, a powerful presumption in aid 
of his suspicions. He resolved, how¬ 
ever, to sift the matter further, and 
to bide his time. Meanwhile, his 
manner must indicate no trace of his 
dark surmises and bitter thoughts. 
Deception, in its two great branches, 
simulation and ^simulation, was easy 
to him. His habitual reserve and 
gloom would divest any accidental and 
momentary disclosures of his inward 
trouble, showing itself in dark looks or 
sullen silence, of everything suspicious 
or unaccountable, which would have 
characterized such displays and eccen¬ 
tricities in another man. 

His rapid and reckless ramble—a 
kind of physical vent for the parox¬ 
ysm which had so agitated him through¬ 
out the greater part of the day—had 
soiled and disordered his dress, and 
thus had helped to give to his whole 
appearance a certain air of haggard 
wildness, which, in the privacy of his 
chamber, ho hastened carefully and 
entirely to remove. 

At supper, Maraton was apparently 
in unusually good spirits. Sir Wyns- 
ton and he chatted gaily and fluently 
upon many subjects, grave and gay. 
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Among them the inexhaustible topic 
of popular superstition happened to 
turn up, and especially the subject of 
strange prophecies of the fates and 
fortunes of individuals, singularly ful¬ 
filled in the events of their after¬ 
life. 

€€ By-the-bye, Dick, this is rather 
a nervous topic for me to discuss,” 
said Sir Wynston. 

“ How so?*’ asked his host. 

“ W hy, don’t you remember ?" urged 
the baronet. 

“No, I don't recollect what you 
allude to,” replied Murston, in all sin¬ 
cerity. 

“ Why, don't you remember Eton ?" 
pursued Sir Wynston. 

“ Yes—to he sure," said Marston. 

“ Well /" continued his visitor. 

“ Well, 1 really don’t recollect the 
prophecy," replied Marston. 

“What! do you forget the gipsy 
who predicted that you were to mur¬ 
der me, Dick—eh ?” 

“ Ah—ha, ha!" laughed Marston, 
with a start. 

“Don’t you remember it now?" 
urged his companion. 

“ Ah—why—yes—I believe I do," 
said Marston ; “but another prophecy 
was running in my mind—a gipsy 
prediction, too. At Ascot, do you 
recollect the girl told me 1 was to be 
lord chancellor of England, and a 
duke besides." 

“ Well, Dick," rejoined Sir Wyns¬ 
ton, merrily, “ if both arc to he ful¬ 
filled, or neither, I trust you may 
never sit upon the woolsack of Eng¬ 
land." 


The party soon after broke up—Sir 
Wynston and his host, as usual, fo 
pass some hours at picquet—and Mrs. 
Marston, as was her wont, to spend 
some time in her own boudoir, over 
notes and accounts, and the worrying 
details of housekeeping. 

While thus engaged, she was dis¬ 
turbed by a respectful tap at her door, 
and an elderly servant, an English¬ 
man, who had been for many years in 
the employment of Mr. Marston, 
presented himself. 

“ Well, Merton, do you want any¬ 
thing?" usked the lady. 

“ Yes, ma’am, please, I want to. 
give warning—I wish to leave the 
service, ma’amreplied he, respect¬ 
fully, but doggedly. 

“To leave us, Merton 1” echoed 
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his mistress, both surprised and sorry, 
for the man had been long her ser¬ 
vant, and had been much liked and 
trusted. * 

“ Yes, ma’am," he repeated. 

“ And why do you wish to do so, 
Merton; has anything occurred to 
make the place unpleasant to you?” 
urged the lady. 

“ No, ma'am—no, indeed," said he, 
earnestly, “ I have nothing to com¬ 
plain of—nothing, indeed, ma'am.” 

“ Perhaps, you think you can do 
better, if you leave us ?” suggested 
his mistress. 

u No, indeed, ma’am, I have no 
such thought," lie said, and seemed 
on the point of bursting into tears ; 
*• but—but, somehow—ma’am, there 
is something come over me, lately, 
and 1 can't help, but think, if I stay 
here, ma'am—some—some misfortune 
will happen us all—and that is the 
truth, ma’am." 

“ This is very foolish, Merton— a 
more childish fancy,” replied Mrs. 
Marston ; “ you like your place, and 
have no better prospect before you— 
ami now, for a mere superstitious 
fancy, you propose giving it up, and 
leaving us. No, no, Merton, you bad 
better think the matter over—and if 
you still, upon reflection, prefer going 
away, you can then speak to your 
master." 

M Thank you, ma'am—God ble^s 
you," said the man, withdrawing. 

Mrs. Marston rang the bell for 
her maid, and retired tocher room. 

“ Ila9 anything occurred lately,” 
she asked, “to annoy Merton?" 

“ No, ma'am—I don’t know of any¬ 
thing—but, lie is very changed, indeed, 
of*late,” replied the maid. 

“ He has not been quarrelling?” 
inquired she- 

“ Ah, no, ma’am, he never quar¬ 
rels—he is very quiet, and keeps to 
himself always — he thinks a won¬ 
derful deal of himself," replied the 
servant. 

“ But, you said that he is much 
changed—did you not?" continued the 
lady. For there was something 
strangely excited and unpleasant, at 
times, in the man’s manner, which 
struck Mrs. Marston, and alarmed her 
curiosity. He had seemed like one 
charged with some horrible secret— 
intolerable, and yet, which he dared 
not reveal. 


“ What,” proceeded Mrs. Marston, 
“ is the nature of the change of which 
you speak?” 

“ Why,, ma'am, he is like ono 
frightened, and in sorrow," she re¬ 
plied ; “ he will sit silent, and now 
and then shaking his head, as if he 
wanted to get rid of something that is 
toazing him, for an hour together." 

“ Poor man 1" said she. 

“ And, then, when we are at meals, 
he will, all on a sudden, get up, and 
leave the table—and Jem Carney, that 
sleeps in the next room to him, says, 
that, almost as often as he looks 
through the little window between the 
two rooms, no matter what hour in 
the night, ho sees Mr. Merton on his 
knees by the bedside, praying or cry¬ 
ing, he don’t know which—but, any 
way, he is not happy—poor man 1— 
and that is pluin enough.” 

“ It is very strange," said the lady, 
after a pause; “ but, I do think, and 
hope, after all, it will prove to have 
been no more than a transient, nervous 
depression.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I do hope it is not 
his conscience that is coining against 
him, now,” said the maid. 

“ We have no reason to suspect 
anything of tho kind," said Mrs. 
Marston, gravely; “ quite the reverse— 
he has been always a particularly 
proper man.” 

“ Oh, indeed," responded the at¬ 
tendant, “ goodness forbid 1 should 
say or think anything against him ; 
but I could not help telling you my 
mind, ma’am, meaning no harm." 

“ And, how long is it since you 
observed this sad chango in poor 
Merton ?” persisted the lady. 

“ Not, indeed, to say very long, 
ma’am,” replied the girl; '* some¬ 
where about a week, or very little 
more—at least, as we remarked, 
ma’am." 

Mrs. Marston pursued her inquiries 
no further that night. But, although 
she affected to treat the matter thus 
lightly, it had, somehow, taken a pain¬ 
ful hold upon her imagination, and 
left in her mind those undefinablc and 
ominous sensations, which, in certain 
mental dispositions, seem to foresha¬ 
dow the approach of unknown mis¬ 
fortune. 

For two or three days, everything 
went on smoothly, and pretty rauen 
as usual. At the end of this brief 
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interval, however, the attention of 
Mrs. Marston wae recalled to the sub¬ 
ject of her servant’s mysterious anxiety 
to leave, and give up his. situation. 
Merton again stood before her, and 
repeated the intimation he had already 
given. 

“ Really, Merton, this is very odd, 1 ' 
said the lady. 11 You like your situa¬ 
tion, and yet you persist in desiring to 
leave it. What am I to think ?” 

“ Oh, ma’am,” said he, “ I am un- 
happy ; I am tormented, ma'am. I 
can’t tell you, ma’am—I can’t, indeed, 
ma'am 1” 

4t If anything weighs upon your 
mind, Merton, I would ad vise your 
consulting our good clergyman, Dr. 
Danvers,” urged the lady. 

The servant hung his head, and 
mused for a time gloomily • and then 
said, decisively— 

u No, ma’am—no use.” 

u And pray, Merton, how long is it 
since you first entertained this desire?” 
asked Mrs. Marston. 

u Since Sir Wynston Berkley came, 
ma'am,” answered he. 

“ Has Sir Wynston annoyed you in 
any way ?” continued she. 

“ Far from it, ma’am,” he replied ; 
u he is a very kind gentleman.” 

“ Well, his r non, then—is he a re¬ 
spectable, inoffensive person ?” she 
inquired. 

" I never mot a more so,” said tho 
man, promptly, and raising his head. 

u What I wish to know is, whether 
your desire to go is connected with 
Sir Wynston and his servant?” said 
Mrs. Marston. 

The man hesitated, and shifted his 
position uneasily. 

“ You need not answer, Merton, if 
you don’t wish it,” she said, kindly. 

“ Why, ma’am, yes, it has something 
to say to them both,” he replied, with 
some agitation. 

“ I really cannot understand this,” 
said she. 

Merton hesitated for some time, and 
appeared much troubled. 

" It was something, ma’am—some¬ 
thing that Sir Wynston's man said to 
me ; and there it is out,” he said at 
last, with an effort. 

" Well, Merton,” said she, “ I won’t 
press you further ; but I must say, 
that as this communication, whatever 
it may be, has caused you, unquestion¬ 
ably, very great uneasiness, it seems 


to me but probable that it affects the 
safety or the interests of some person— 
I cannot say of whom ; and, if so, there 
can be no doubt that it is your duty to 
acquaint the person or persons so in¬ 
volved in the disclosure, with its pur¬ 
port." 

“ Ah, ma’am, there is nothing in 
what I heard that could touch any¬ 
body but myself. It was nothing but 
what others heard, without remarking 
it, or thinking about it. I can’t tell 
you any more, ma’am—but I am very 
unhappy, and uneasy in my mind.” 

As the man said this, he began to 
weep bitterly. 

The idea that his mind was affected, 
now seriously occurred to Mrs. Mars¬ 
ton, and she resolved to convey her 
suspicions to her husband, and to 
leave him to deal with the case as to 
him should seem good. 

“ Don’t agitate yourself so, Merton; 
I shall speak to your master upon what 
you have said ; and you may rely upon 
it, that no surmise to the prejudice of 
your character has entered my mind,” 
said Mrs. Marston, very kindly. 

" Ah, ma’am, you are too good,” 
sobbed the poor man vehemently. 
“ You don't know me, ma’am ; I never 
knew myself till lately. I am a mise¬ 
rable man. 1 am frightened at myself, 
ma’am—frightened terribly. Christ 
knows, it would be well for me I was 
dead this minute. 

“ 1 am very sorry for your unhap¬ 
piness, Merton," said Mrs. Marstou ; 
u and, especially, that I can do nothing 
to alleviate it; I can but speak, as I 
have said, to your master, and he will 
give you your discharge, and manage 
whatever else remains to be done.” 

“ God bless you, ma’am,” said tfie 
servant, still much agitated, and left 
her. 

Mr. Marston usually passed the 
early part of the day in active exer¬ 
cise, and she, supposing that he wa3, 
in all probability, at that moment far 
from the house, went to “ mademoi¬ 
selle’s” chamber, which was at the 
other end of the spacious house, to 
confer with her in the interval upon 
the strange application just urged by 
poor Merton. 

Just as she reached the door of 
Mademoiselle de Barras’a chamber, she 
heard voices within exerted in evident 
excitement. She stopped in amaze¬ 
ment. They were those of her hua- 
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band and mademoiselle. Startled, 
confounded, and amazed, she pushed 
open the door, and entered. Her hus¬ 
band was sitting—one hand clutched 
upon the arm of the chair he occupied, 
and the other extended, and clenched, 
as it seemed, with the emphasis of 
rage, upon the desk which stood upon 
tho table. His face was darkened 
with the stormiest passions, and his 
guze was fixed upon the Frenchwoman, 
who was standing with a look half- 
guilty, half-imploring, at a little dis¬ 
tance. 

There was something, to Mrs. Mars- 
ton, so utterly unexpected, and even 
so shocking, in this tableau , that she 
stood for some seconds pale and breath¬ 
less, and gazing with a vacant stare of 
fear and horror from her husband to 
the French girl, and from her to her 
husband again. The three figures in 
this strange group remained fixed, si¬ 
lent, and aghast, for several seconds. 
Mrs. Marston endeavoured to speak ; 
but, though her lips moved, no sound 
escaped her ; and, from very weakness, 
sho sank half-fainting into a chair. 

Marston rose, throwing, as he did 
so, a guilty and a furious glance at the 
young Frenchwoman, and walked a 
step or two toward the door • he he¬ 
sitated, however, and turned, just as 
mademoiselle, bursting into tears, 
threw her arms round Mrs. Marston’s 
neck, and passionately exclaimed— 

44 Protect me, inadaine, I implore, 
from the insults and suspicions of your 
husband.” 

Marston stood a little behind his 
wife, and he and the governess ex¬ 
changed a glance of keen significance, 
as the latter sank, sobbing, like an in¬ 
jured child into its mother's embrace, 
upon the poor lady’s tortured bosom. 

44 Madame, madame—he says—Mr. 
Marston says, I have presumed to give 
you advice, and to meddle, and to in¬ 
terfere—that I am endeavouring to 
make you despise his authority. Ma¬ 
dame, speak for me. Say, madame, 
have I ever done so—say, madame, am 
I the cause of bitterness and contu¬ 
macy ? Ah, mon dieu! c’esttiop— 
it is too much, madame—I shall go— 
1 must go, madame. WJiy, ah, why, 
did 1 stay for this?” 

As she thus spoke, mademoiselle 
again burst into a paroxysm of weep¬ 
ing, and again the same significant 
glance was interchanged. 


“ Go—yes, you shall go,” said Mars¬ 
ton, striding toward the window. " l 
will have no whispering or conspiring 
in my house; 1 have heard of your 
confidences and consultations. Mrs. 
Marston, I meant to have done this 
quietly,” he continued, addressing his 
wife ; 44 I meant to have given Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Barras my opinion and 
her dismissal without your assistance; 
but it seems you wish to interpose. 
You are sworn friends, and never fail 
one another, of course, at a pinch. I 
take it for granted that I owe your 
presence at an interview which I am 
resolved shall be, as respects mademoi¬ 
selle, a final one, to a message from 
that intriguing young lady—eh ?” 

14 1 have had no message, Richard,” 
said Mrs. Marston ; 44 1 don’t know— 
do tell me, for God’s sake, what is all 
this about?”and as tho poor lady thus 
spoke, her overw rought feelings found 
a vent in a violent flood of tears. 

44 Yes, madam, that is the question. 
I havo asked him frequently what is 
all this anger, all these reproaches 
about—what have 1 done,” interposed 
mademoiselle, with indignaut vehe¬ 
mence, standing erect, and viewing 
Tdarston with a flashing eyo and a 
flushed cheek. 44 Yes, I am called 
conspirator, meddler, intriguante — 
ah, madame, it is intolerable.” 

44 But what have 1 done, Richard?” 
urged the poor lady, stunned and 
bewildered— 44 how have 1 offended 
you?” 

44 Yes, yes,” continued tho French¬ 
woman, with angry volubility— 44 what 
has she done, that you call contumacy 
and disrespect ? Yes, dear madame, 
there is the question; and if he can¬ 
not answer, is it not most cruel to call 
me conspirator, and spy, and intri- 
guante, because I talk to my dear ma- 
dame, who is my only friend in this 
place ?” 

44 Mademoiselle de Barras, I need 
no declamation from you ; and pardon 
me, Mrs. Marston, nor from you 
either,” retorted he ; 44 1 have my in¬ 
formation from one on whom I can 
rely—let that suffice. Of course you 
are both agreed in a story. 1 dare 
say you are ready to swear you never 
so much as canvassed my conduct, and 
my coldness and estrangement —eh ? 
these are tho words, are not they ?” 

44 I have done you no wrong, sir— 
madame can tell you. Je ne le jamais 
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faite -~I am no mischief-maker; no, I 
never was such a thing—was I, ma- 
dame ?". persisted the governess— 
" bear witness for me.” 

“ I have told you my mind, Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Barras,” interrupted 
Marston ; " I will have no altercation, 
if you please. I think, Mrs. Mars¬ 
ton, we have had enough of this ; may 
I accompany you hence i" 

So saying, ho took the poor ladys 
passive hand, and led her from the 
room. Mademoiselle stood in the 
centre of the upartment, alone, erect, 
with heaving breast anti burning cheek 
—beautiful, thoughtful, guilty—the 
very type of the fallen angelic. Wo 
must leave her there for a time, her 
heart all confusion, her mind dark¬ 
ness; various courses before her, and 
as yet without resolution to choose 
among them—a lost spirit, borne on 
the eddies of the storm—fearless and 
self-reliant, but with no .star to guide 
her on her dark, malign, and forlorn 
wav. 

Mrs. Marston, in her own room, re¬ 
viewed the agitating scene through 
which she had just been so unex¬ 
pectedly carried. The tremendous 
suspicion which, at the first disclosure 
of the tableau we have described, 
smote the heart and brain of the poor 
lady with the stun of a thunderbolt, 
had been, indeed, subsequently dis¬ 
turbed, and afterwards contradicted; 
but the shock of her first impression 
remained still upon her miml and 
heart. She felt still through every 
nerve the vibrations of that maddening 
terror and despair which had over¬ 
come her senses for a moment. The 
surprise, the shock, the horror, out¬ 
lived the obliterating influence of 
what followed. She was in this agi- „ 
tation when Mademoiselle de Barras 
entered her chamber, resolved with 
all her art to second and support the 
success of her prompt measures in the 
recent critical emergency. She had 
come, she said, to bid her dear ma- 
darae farewell, for she was resolved to 
go. Her own room had been invaded, 
that .insult and reproach might he 
heaped upon her—how utterly un¬ 
merited, Mrs. Marston knew. She 
had been called by every foul name 
which applied to the spy and the ma¬ 
ligner ; she could not bear it. Some 
ouo had evidently been endeavouring 
to procure her removal, and had but 


too effectually succeeded. Mademoi¬ 
selle was determined to go early the 
next morning; nothing should pre¬ 
vent or retard her departure 5 her re¬ 
solution was taken. In this strain did 
mademoiselle run on, but in a sub¬ 
dued and melancholy tone, and weep¬ 
ing profusely. 

The wild and ghastly suspicions 
which had for a moment flashed ter¬ 
ribly upon the mind of Mrs. Marston, 
had faded away under the influences 
of reason and reflection, although, in¬ 
deed, much painful excitement still re¬ 
mained, before Mademoiselle de Bar¬ 
ras had visited her room. Marston*# 
temper she knew hut too well; it was 
violent, hitter, and impetuous; and 
though he cared little, if at all, for 
her, she had ever perceived that he 
was angrily jealous of the slightest in¬ 
timacy or confidence by which any 
other than himself might establish an 
inlluence over her mind. That he had 
learned the subject of some of her 
most interesting conversations with 
mademoiselle, she could not doubt; for 
he had violently upbraided that young 
lady in her presence with having dis¬ 
cussed it, and hire now was mademoi¬ 
selle herself taking refuge with her 
from galling affront ami unjust re¬ 
proach, incensed, wounded, and weep¬ 
ing. The whole thing was consistent; 
all the circumstances bore plainly in 
the same direction ; the evidence was 
conclusive; and Mrs. Marston's 
thoughts and feelings respecting her 
fair young confidante, quickly found 
their old level, anil ilowed on tran¬ 
quilly and sadly in their accustomed 
channel. 

While Mademoiselle de Barras was 
thus, with the persevering industry of 
the spider, repairing the meshes which 
a chance breath had shattered, she 
w ould, perhaps, have been in her turn 
shocked and startled, could sho have 
glanced into Marston\s mind, and seen, 
in what was passing there, the real ex¬ 
tent of her danger. 

Marston was walking, as usual, 
alone, and in the most solitary region 
of his lonely park. One hand grasped 
his walking-stick, not to lean upon it, 
but as if it were the handle of a battle- 
axe ; the other was buried in his bo¬ 
som ; his dark face looked upon the 
ground, and he strodo onward with u 
slow' but energetic step, which had the 
air of deep resolution. Ho found him- 
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self at last in a little churchyard, is not the first time he has acted like a 
lying far among the wild forest of his trickster. He has crossed me before, 
demesne, and in the midst of which, and I will choose an opportunity to tell 
covered with ivy and tufted plants, him my mind. 1 won’t mince matters 
now ruddy with autumnal tints, stood with him either, and will not spare 

the ruined walls of a little chapel. In him one insulting syllable that he de- 

the dilapidated vault close by, lay serves. He wears a sword, and so do 

buried many of his ancestors, and un- I; if he pleases, he may draw it; he 

der the little wavy hillocks of fern and shall have the opportunity ; but, at all 
nettles, slept many an humble villager. events, I will make it impossible for 
lie sat down upon a worn tombstones hiiu to prolong his disgraceful visit at 
in this lowly ruin, and with his eyes my house.” 

fixed upon the ground, he surrendered On reaching home and his own 
his spirit to the stormy and evil study, the servant, Merton, presented 
thoughts which he had invited. Long himself, and his master, too deeply ex- 
and motionless he sat there, whilo his cited to hear him then, appointed the 
foul fancies and schemes began to next day for the purpose. There was 
assume shape and order. The wind no contending against Mars ton’s pev- 
rushing through the ivy roused him emptory will, and the man reluctantly 
for a moment, and as ho raised his withdrew. Hero was apparently a 
gloomy eye, it alighted accidentally matter of no imaginable moment— 
upon a skull, which some wanton hand whether this menial should be dis¬ 
had fixed in a crevice of the wall; he charged on that day, or on the mor- 
averted his glance quickly, but almost vow ; and yet mighty things were in- 
as quickly refixed bis gaze upon the volved in the alternative, 
impassive symbol of death, with an ex- There was a deeper gloom than 
pression lowering and contemptuous, usual over the house. The servants 
und with an angry gesture struck it seemed to know that something had 
down among the weeds with his stick, gone wrong, and looked grave and 
lie left the place, and wandered on mysterious. Marston was more than 
through the woods. ever dark ami moody. Mrs. Mars- 

“ Men can't control the thoughts ton's dimmed and swollen eyes showed 
that hit across their minds,” lie mut- that she had been weeping. Made- 
lered, as he went along, “anymore moiselle absented herself from supper, 
than they can direct the shadow s of on the plea of a bad headache. Khoda 
the clouds that sail above them. They saw that something, she knew not 
come and pass, and leave no stain be- what, had occurred to agitate her 
hind. What, then, of omens, and that elders, and was depressed and anxious, 
wretched effigy of death ? Stuff— The old clergyman whom we have al- 
psha! Murder , indeed ! I'm incapa- ready mentioned, had called, and stay- 
ble of murder. I have drawn my ed to supper. Dr. Danvers was a man 
sword upon a man in fair duel; hut of considerable learning, strong sense, 
murder! Out upon the thought—out, and remarkable simplicity of character, 
out upon it.” His thoughtful blue eye, and well- 

H© stamped upon the ground with marked countenance, were full of gen- 
a pang at once of fury and horror, tleness and benevolence, and e:evated 
He walked on a little, stopped again, by a certain natural dignity, of which 
and folding his arms, leaned against purity and goodness, without one de¬ 
an ancient tree. % basing shade of self-esteem and arro- 

“ Mademoiselle do Barras, vous etes gance, were the animating spirit. Mrs. 
une traitress©, and you shall go. Yes, Marston loved and respected this good 
go you shall; you have deceived me, minister of God, and many a time had 
and we must part.” sought and found, in his gentle and 

lie said this with melancholy bitter- earnest counsels, .and in the overfloy- 
ncss ; and, after a pause, continued— ing tenderness of his sympathy, much 
“ I will have no other revenge. comfort and support in the progress 
No ; though, I dare say, shoVill cure of her sore and protracted earthly 

but little for this—very little, if at trial. Most especially at one critical 

all.” period in her history had ho endeared 

“ And then, as to the other per- himself to her, by interposing, and 

son,” he resumed, after a pause. “ It successfully, to prevent a formal sepa- 
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ration, which (as ending for ever the 
one hope that cheered her on, even in 
the front of despair) she would pro¬ 
bably not long have survived. 

With Mr. Marston, however, he 
was far from being a favourite. There 
was that in his lofty and simple purity 
which abashed and silently reproached 
the sensual, bitter, disappointed man 
of the world. The angry pride of the 
scornful man felt its own meanness in 
the grand presence of a simple and 
humble Christian minister. And the 
very fact that all his habits had led 
him to hold such a character in con¬ 
tempt, made him but the more unrea¬ 
sonably resent the involuntary homage 
which its exhibition in Dr. Danvcra' 
person invariably extorted from him. 
He felt in thin good man'.* presence 
under a kind of imitating restraint— 
not, indeed, under any necessity what¬ 
ever of modifying his ordinary con¬ 
duct or language—but still lie felt 
that ho was in the presence of one with 
whom ho had and could have no sym¬ 
pathy whatever, and yet one whom he 
could not help both admiring and re¬ 
specting ; and in these conflicting feel¬ 
ings were involved certain gloomy and 
humbling inferences about himself, 
which he hated, and almost feared to 
contemplate. 

It was well, however, for the indul¬ 
gence of Sir Wynston’s conversational 
propensities, that Dr. Danvers had 
happened to drop in, for Marston was 
doggedly silent and sullen, and Mrs. 
Marston was herself scarcely more 
disposed than he to maintain her part 
in a conversation, so that, had it not 
been for the opportune arrival of the 
good clergyman, the supper must have 
been commenced with a very awkward 
and unsocial taciturnity. 

Marston thought, and perhaps not 
erroneously, that Sir Wynston sus¬ 
pected something of the real state of 
affairs, and he was therefore incensed 
to perceive, is he thought, in his man¬ 
ner, very evident indications of liis 
being in unusually good spirits. Thus 
disposed, the party sat down to sup¬ 
per. 

“ One of our number is missing," 
said Sir Wynston, affecting a slight 
surprise, which, perhaps, he did not 
feel. 

“ Mademoiselle de Barr as—I trust 
she is well?” said Doctor Danvers, 
looking towards Marston. 


“ I suppose she is—I don’t know,” 
said Marston, drily, and with some 
embarrassment. 

41 Why, how should he know,” said 
the baronet, gaily, but with something 
almost imperceptibly sarcastic in his 
tone. “ Our friend, Marston, is pri¬ 
vileged to be as ungallant as he pleases, 
except where he has the happy privi¬ 
lege to owe allegiance ; but I, a gay 
young bachelor of fifty, am naturally 
curious. 1 really do trust that our 
charming French friend is not unwell.” 

He addressed his inquiry to Mrs. 
Marston, who, with somo .slight con¬ 
fusion, replied— 

“ No—nothing, at least, serious ; 
merely a slight headache. 1 am sure 
she will be well enough to come down 
to breakfast." 

" She is indeed a very charming 
and interesting young person/’ said 
Doctor Danvers. “ Thero is a cer¬ 
tain simplicity ami good-nature about 
her, which argue a good and kind 
heart, and an open nature." 

41 Very true, indeed, doctor," ob¬ 
served Berkley, with the same faint, 
but, to Manstou, exquisitely provoking 
approximation to sarcasm. “ There 
is, as you say, a very charming sim¬ 
plicity. Don’t you think so, Mars¬ 
ton ?” 

Marston looked at him for a mo¬ 
ment, but continued silent. 

41 Poor mademoiselle!—she is indeed 
a most affectionate creature," said 
Mrs. Marston, who felt called upon to 
say something. 

44 Come, Marston, will you contri¬ 
bute nothing to the general approba¬ 
tion ?" said Sir Wynston, who was 
gifted by nature with an amiable talent 
for teasing, which he was fond of 
exercising in a quiet way. “We 
have all, but you, said something hand¬ 
some of our absent young friend.” 

44 1 never praise anybody, Wynston 
—not even you,' 1 said Marston, with 
an obvious sneer. 

44 Well, well, I must comfort my¬ 
self with the belief that your silence 
covers a great deal of good-will, and, 
perhaps, a little admiration, too,’’ 
answered his cousin, significantly. 

“ Comfortyourself in any honest way 
you wilt, my dear Sir Wynston,” re¬ 
torted Marston, with a degree of as¬ 
perity, which, to all but the baronet 
himself, was unaccountable, “ You 
may be right—you may be wrong ; 
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on a subject so unimportant, it mat¬ 
ters very little which; you are at 
perfect liberty to practise delusions, if 
you will, upon yourself.” 

“ By-the-bye, Mr. Marston, is not 
your son about to come to this coun¬ 
try ?” asked Doctor Danvers, who per¬ 
ceived that the altercation was be¬ 
coming, on Marston'a part, somewhat 
testy, if not positively rude. 

“ Yes ; 1 expect him in a few days,” 
replied he, with a sudden glooin. 

“ You have not seen him. Sir Wyns- 
ton ?” asked the clergyman. 

u 1 have that pleasure yet to come, 
said the baronet. 

“ A pleasure it is, I do assure you, 
said Doctor Danvers, heartily. u Ho 
is a handsome lad, with the heart of a 
hero ; a fine, frank, generous lad, ami 
as merry as a lark.” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted Marston ; 
he is well enough, and has done pretty 
well at Cambridge. Doctor Danvers, 
take some wine.” 

It was strange, but yet mournfully 
true, that the praises which the guod 
Doctor Danvers thus bestowed upon 
his son, were bitter to the soul of the 
unhappy Marston ; they jarred upon 
his ear, and stung his heart, for his 
conscience converted them into so 
many latent insults and humiliations 
to himself. 

“ Your wine is very good, Marston. 
I think your clarets here are many 
degrees better than we can get in 
England,” said Sir Wynston, sipping 
a glass of his favourite wine. 41 You 
Irish gentlemen are sad, selfish dogs ; 
and, with all your grumbling, manage 
to collect the best of whatever is worth 
having about you.” 

“4Ve sometimes succeed in collect¬ 
ing a pleasant party,” retorted Mars¬ 
ton, with ironical courtesy, “ though 
we do not always commund the means 
of entertaining them quite as we would 
wish.” ’ 

It was the habit of Doctor Dan¬ 
vers, without respect of persons or 
places, to propose, before taking his 
departure from whatever domestic 
party he chanced to be thrown among 
for the evening, to read some verses 
from that holy hook, on which his 
own hopes and peace were founded, 
and to offer up a prayer for all to the 
throne of grace. Marston, although 
he usually absented himself from such 
exercises, did not otherwise discourage 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CLXXXIV. 


them; but upon the present occasion, 
starting from a gloomy reverie, he 
himself was first to remind the clergy¬ 
man of his customary observance. 
Evil thoughts loomed upon the mind 
of Marston, like measureless black 
mists upon a cold, smooth sea. They 
rested, grew, and darkened thore ; 
and no heaven-sent breath came si¬ 
lently to steal them away. Under 
this dread shadow, his mind lay wait¬ 
ing, like the deep, before the Spirit 
of God moved upon its waters—pas¬ 
sive and awful. Why, for tho first 
time now did religion interest him ? 
The unseen, intangible, was even now 
at work within him. A dreadful 
power shook his very heart and soul. 
There was some strange, ghastly 
wrestling going on in his own immor¬ 
tal spirit—a struggle which made him 
faint—which lie bad no power to de¬ 
termine. He looked upon the holy 
influence of the good man's prayer— 
a prayer in which he could not join— 
with a dull, superstitious hope that 
the words, inviting better influence, 
though uttered by another, and with 
other objects, would like a spell, chase 
away the foul fiend that was busy 
with his thoughts. Marston sate, 
looking into the fire, with a counte¬ 
nance of stern gloom, upon which the 
wayward lights of the flickering hearth 
sported fitfully ; while, at a distant 
table, Doctor Danvers sate down, and 
taking his well-worn Bible from his 
pocket, turned over its leaves, and 
began, in gentle but impressive tones, 
to read. 

Sir Wynston was much too well- 
bred, to evince the slightest dispo¬ 
sition to aught but the most pro¬ 
per and profound attention. The 
faintest imaginative gleam of ridicule 
might, perhaps, have been discerned 
in his features, as he leaned back in 
bis chair, and, closing his eyes, com¬ 
posed himself to at least an attitude of 
attention. No man could submit with 
more patience to an inevitable bore. 

In these things, then, thou hast no 
concern—tho judgment troubles thee 
not—thou hast no fear of death , Sir 
Wynston Berkley; yet there is a heart 
beating near thee, the mysteries of 
which, could they glide out, and stand 
before thy face, would, perchance, 
appall thee—cold, easy man of tho 
world. Ay, couldst thou but see with 
those cunning eyes of thine, but twelve 

2k 
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brief hours into futurity, each syllable 
that falls from that good man's lips 
unheeded, would peal through thy 
heart and brain like maddening thun¬ 
der. Hearken, hearken, Sir Wynston 
Berkley, perchance these are the fare¬ 
well words of thy better angel—the 
last pleadings of despised mercy. 

The party broke up. Dr. Danvers 
took his leave, and rode homeward, 
down the broad avenue, between the 
gigantic ranks of elm that closed it in. 
The full moon was rising above the 
distant hills—the mists lay like sleeping 
lakes in the laps of the hollows—and 
the broad demesne looked tranquil anil 
sad under this chastened and silvery 
glory. The good old clergyman 
thought, as he pursued his way. that 
here at least, in a spot so beautiful and 
sequestered, the stormy passions and 
fell contentions of the outer world 
could scarcely penetrate. Yet, in that 
calm, secluded spot, and under the 
cold, pure light which fell so holily, 
what a hell was weltering and glowing! 
what a spectacle was that moon to go 
down upon! 

As Sir Wynston was leaving the 
parlour for his own room, Marston 
accompanied him to the hall, and said, 

“I shan’t play to-night, Sir Wyns¬ 
ton.” 

u Ah, ha 1—very particularly engag¬ 
ed?” suggested the baronet, with a 
faint, mocking smile ; “ well, my dear 
fellow, we must endeavour to make up 
for it to-morrow—eh ?" 

“ I don’t know that" said Marston, 

“and- In a word, there is no 

use, sir, in our masquerading w ith one 
another—each knows the other—each 
understands the other—I wish to have 
a word or two with you in your room 
to-night, where we shan’t be inter¬ 
rupted.” 

Marston spoke in a fierce and grat¬ 
ing whisper, and his countenance, more 
even than his accents, betrayed the in¬ 
tensity of his bridled fury. Sir Wyn¬ 
ston, however, smiled upon his cousin, 
as if his voice had been melody, and 
his looks all sunshine. 

‘•Very good, Marston, just as yoa 
please,” he said, “only don't bo later 
than one, as I shall l»e getting into bed 
about that hour.” 

u Perhaps, upon second thoughts, it 
is as well to deter what 1 have to say,” 
said Marston, musingly. “ Tomorrow 


will do as well; so > perhaps. Sir Wyn¬ 
ston, I may not trouble you to¬ 
night.” 

“Just as suits you be9t, my dear 
Marston,” replied the baronet, with a 
tranquil smile; “ only don't come after 
the hour l have stipulated.” 

So saying, the baronet mounted tho 
stairs, and made his way to his cham¬ 
ber. He was in excellent spirits, and 
in high good-humour with himself; 
the object of his visit to Dunoran had 
been, as he now flattered himself, at¬ 
tained. He bad conducted an affair 
requiring the profoundest mystery in 
its prosecution, and the wisest tactique 
in its management, almost to a tri¬ 
umphant issue—be had perfectly mask, 
ed his design, and completely outwitted 
Marston; and to a person who piqued 
himself upon his clever diplomacy, and 
vaunted that he hail never yet sustain¬ 
ed a defeat in any object which he had 
seriously proposed to himself, such a 
combination of successes was for the 
moment quite intoxioating. 

Sir Wynston not only enjoyed his 
own superiority with all the vanity of 
a selfish nature, but he no less en¬ 
joyed with a keen and malicious relish 
the intense mortification which, he 
was well assured, Marston must expe¬ 
rience, and all the more acutely, be¬ 
cause of the utter impossibility, cir¬ 
cumstanced as he was, of his taking 
any steps to manifest his vexation, 
without compromising himself in a 
most unpleasant way. 

Animated by those amiable feelings. 
Sir Wynston Berkley sate down, and 
wrote the following short letter, ad¬ 
dressed to Mrs. Gray, Wynston Hall: 

“ Mrs. Gray, —On receipt of*this, 
have the sitting-rooms, and several 
bedrooms put in order, and thoroughly 
aired. Prepare for my use the suite 
of three rooms over the library and 
drawingroom; and have the two great 
wardrobes, and the cabinet in the state 
bedroom, removed into the large dress¬ 
ing-room which opens upon the bed¬ 
room I have named. Make everything 
as comfortable as possible. If any¬ 
thing is wanted in the way of furniture, 
drapery, ornament, Ac., you need only 
write to John Skelton, Esq., Spring- 
garden, London, stating what is re¬ 
quired, and he will order and send 
them down. You must be expedi¬ 
tious, as I shall probably go down to 
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Wynston, with two or three friends, 
at the beginning of next month. 

“ Wynston Berkley. 

“P.S.—1 have written to direct Ar- 
kins and two or three of the other ser¬ 
vants to go down at once. Set them 
all to work immediately.” 

lie then applied himself to another 
letter of considerably greater length, 
and from which, therefore, we shall 
only offer a few extracts. It was ad- 
dressed to John Skelton, Esq., and 
began as follows :— 


t{ My pear Skelton, —You are, 
doubtless, surprised at my long silence, 
hut I have had nothing very particular 
to say—my visit to this dull and un¬ 
comfortable place was (as you rightly 
surmise) not without its object—a 
little bit of wicked romance ; tlio 
pretty demoiselle of Rouen, whom I 
mentioned to you more than otice— 
la belle de Ilarras—was, in truth, the 
attraction that drew me hither ; and, 
1 think (for, as yet, she affects hesita¬ 
tion) I shall have no further trouble 
with her. She is a fine creature, and 

J ou will admit, when you have seen 
er, well worth taking some trouble 
about. She is, however, a very know¬ 
ing little minx, and evidently suspects 
me of being a sad, fickle dog—and, as 
I surmise, lias some plans, moreover, 
respecting my morose cousin, Mars- 
ton—a kind of wicked Penruddock— 
who has carried all his London tastes 
into his Irish retreat, a paradise of 
bogs and bushes. There is, I am very 
confident, a liuson in that quarter. 
The young lady is evidently a good 
deal afraid of him, and insists upon 
sucl^ precautions in our interviews, 
that they have been very few, and far 
between, indeed. To-dav, there lias 
been a fracas of some kind. I have 
no doubt that Marston, poor devil, is 
jealous. His situation is really pitiably 
comic—with an intriguing mistress, a 
saintly wife, and a devil of a jealous 
temper of his own. I shall meet Mary 
on reaching town. Has Clavering 
(shabby dog 1) paid his I. O. U. vet ? 
Tell the little opera woman she had 
better bo quiet. She ought to know 
me by this time--I shall do*what is 
right—but won’t submit to be bullied. 
If she is troublesome, snap your fin¬ 
gers at her, on my behalf, and leave 
her to her remedy. I have written to 
Gray, to get things at Wynston in 


order. Sho will draw upon you for 
what money she requires. Send down 
two or three of the servants, if they 
have not already gone. The place is 
very dusty and dingy, and needs a 
great deal of brushing and scouring. 
I shall see you in town very soon—by 
the way, their claret here is particu¬ 
larly good—so I ordered a prodigious 
supply from a Dublin house; it is con¬ 
signed to you, and goes by the * Lizard 
pay the freightage, and get Edwards 
to pack it; ten dozen or so may as 
well go down to Wynston, and send 
other wines in proportion. I leave 
details to you.”. 

Some further directions upon other 
subjects followed ; and having sub¬ 
scribed the dispatch, and addressed it 
to the gentlemanlike scoundrel who 
filled the onerous office of factotum 
to this profligate and exacting mail of 
the worid, Sir Wynston Berkley rang 
his bell, and gave the two letters into 
the hand of his man, with special 
directions to curry them himself in 
person, to the post-office in the neigh- 
imuring village, early next morning. 
These little matters completed, Sir 
Wynston stirred his fire, leaned back 
in iiis easy chair, and smiled blandly 
over the sunny prospect of his imagi¬ 
nary triumphs. 

It hero becomes necessary to de¬ 
scribe, in a few words, some of the 
local relations of Sir Wynston's apart¬ 
ments. The bedchamber which he 
occupied opened from the long passage 
of which we have already spoken—and 
there were two other smaller apart¬ 
ments opening from it in train. In 
the further of these, which was en¬ 
tered from a lobby, communicating by 
a back stairs with the kitchen and ser¬ 
vants’ apartments, lay Sir Wycston’s 
valet—and the intermediate chamber 
was fitted up as a dressing-room for the 
baronet himself. These circumstances 
it is necessary to mention, that what 
follows may be clearly intelligible. 

While the baronet was penning 
these records of vicious schemes— 
dire waste of wealth and time— 
irrevocable time 1—Marston paced his 
study in a very different frame of mind. 
There was a gloom and disorder in the 
room accordant with those of his own 
mind. Shelves of ancient tomes, 
darkened by time, and upon which the 
dust of years lay sleeping—dark oaken 
cabinets, filled with piles of deeds and 
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papers, among which the nimble spi- earnest, and noble. He was .disarmed 
dors were crawling—and, from the —he hung his head gloomilynpon his 
dusky walls, several stark, pale ances- breast, and wa9 silent for a time. She 
tors, looking down fearfully from their came nearer, and laid her hand upon his 
tarnished frames. An hour, and an- arm. He looked darkly into her upturn- 
other hour passed—and still Marston ed eyes, and a feeling which had not 
paced this melancholy chamber, a prey touched his heart for many a day—an 
to his own fell passions and dark emotion of pity—transient, indeed, but 
thoughts. He was not a superstitious vivid—revisited him. He took her hand 
man, but, in the visions which haunted in his, and said, in gentler terms than 
him, perhaps, was something which she had heard him use for a long time- 
made him unusually excitable—for, he " No, indeed, Gertrude, you have 
experienced a chill of absolute horror, deceived yourself; no misfortune has 

as, standing at the farther end of the happened, and if I am gloomy, the 

room, with his face turned towards the source of all my troubles is within . 

entrance, he beheld the door noiselessly Leave me, Gertrude, for the present, 

and slowly pushed open, by a pale, As to the other matter—the departure 

thin hand, and a figure, dressed in of Mademoiselle de Burras—we can 

a looso white robe, glide softly in. talk of that to-morrow— now I can- 

Ho stood for somo seconds gazing upon not; so lot us part. Go to your room— 

this apparition, as it moved hositat- good night.” 

jngly towards him from the dusky ex- She was withdrawing, and he added, 
tremity of tho largo aportmenf, before in a subdued tone— 
he perceived that the form was that “ Gertrude, I am very glad you 
of Mrs. Marston. came —very glad. Pray for mo to- 

" Hev, hal—Mrs. Marston—what night.” 
on earth has called you hither ?” he He had followed her a few steps 
asked, sternly. “ You ought to have toward the door, and now stopped 
been at rest an hour ago—get to your short—turned about, and walked de- 
chamber, and leave me—I have busi- jectedly back again, 
ness to attend to.” . “ I am right glad she came,” he 

“ Now, dear Richard, you must muttered, as soon as he was once more 

forgive me,” she said, drawing near, alone. “ Wyn^ton is provoking and 

and looking up into his haggard face fiery, too. Were I in iny present 

with a sweet and touching look of mood, to seek a tete-b-tete with him, 

timidity and love, " I could not rest who knows what might come of it ? 

until l saw you again—your looks Blood ; my own heart whispers— blood f 

have been all this night so unlike your- I’ll not trust myself.” 
self—so strange and terrible—that I He strode to the study door, locked 
am afraid some great misfortune it, and taking out the key, shut it in 
threatens you, which you fear to tell the drawer of one of the cabinets, 
me of.” “ Now it will need more than acci- 

tl My looks! why, curse it, must dent or impulse to lead rae to him. I 

I give an account of my looks V” cannot go, at least, without reflection 

replied Marston, at once disconcerted — without premeditation. Avaunt, 

and wrathful. "Misfortune! what fiend! I have baffled you.” 

misfortune can befall us more ? - No, Ho stood in the centre of the room, 
there is nothing—nothing, I say, but crouching and scowling as he said 

your own foolish fancy—go to your this, and looked round with a glance 

room—go to sleep—my look3, indeed ; half-defiant, half-fearful, as if he ex- 

pshal” pected to see some dreadful form in 

*• I came to tell you, Richard, dear, the dusky recesses of the desolate 

that I will do, in all respects, just as chamber. He sate himself by tho 

you desire. If you continue to wish smouldering fire, in sombre and agi- 

it, I will part with poor mademoiselle; tated ruminations. He was restless— 

though, indeed, Richard, 1 shall miss he rose, again, unbuckled his sword, 

her more than you can imagine; and which he had not loosed since evening, 

all your suspicions have wronged her and threw it hastily into a corner. He 

deeply,” said Mrs. Marston. looked at his watch, it was half-past 

Her husband darted a sudden flash- twelve—he glanced at the door, and 

ittg glance of suspicious scrutiny upon thence at the cabinet in which he had 
her face j but its expression was frank, placed the key; then he turned hastily, 
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and aate (flowa again. He leaned his 
elbows on his knees, and his chin upon 
his clenched hand ; still he was rest¬ 
less and excited. Once more he arose, 
and paced up and down. He con¬ 
sulted his watch agaiu; it was now 

but a quarter to one. 

• • • • • 

Sir Wynston’s man having received 
the letters, and his master’s permis¬ 
sion to retire to rest, got into his bed, 
and was soon beginning to dose. Wo 
have already mentioned that his and 
Sir Wy ns ton's apartments were sepa¬ 
rated by a small dressing-room, so that 
any ordinary noiso or conversation 
could he heard but imperfectly from 
one to the other. The servant, how¬ 
ever, was startled by a sound of some¬ 
thing falling on the floor of his mas¬ 
ter's apartment, and broken to pieces 
by the violence of the shock. He sate 
up in his bed, listened, and heard some 
sentences spoken vehemently, and gab¬ 
bled very fast. He thought he dis¬ 
tinguished the words * wretch” and 
44 God and there was something so 
strange in the tone in which they were 
spoken, that the man got up and stole 
noiselessly through the dressing-rooin, 
and listened at the door, 

lie heard him, as he thought, walk¬ 
ing in his slippers through the room, 
and making his customary arrange¬ 
ments previously to getting into bed. 
He knew that his master had a habit 
of speaking when alone, and concluded 
that the accidental breakage of some 
glass or chimney-ornament had elicited 
the volley of words he had heard. 
Well knowing that, except at the usual 
hours, or in obedience to Sir Wyn¬ 
ston’s boll, nothing more displeased 
his toaster than his presuming to enter 
his sleeping-apartment while he was 
there, the servant quietly retreated, 
and, perfectly satisfied that all was 
right, composed himself to slumber, 
and was soon beginning to dose again. 

The fretting adventures of the night, 
however, were not yet over. Waking, 
as men sometimes do, without any as¬ 
certainable cause—without a start or 
an uneasy sensation—without even a 
disturbance of the attitude of repose, 
he opened his eyes, and beheld«Merton, 
the servant of whom we have spoken, 
standing at a little distance from his 
bed. The moonlight fell in a clear flood 
upon this figure: the man was ghastly 

B ile ; there was a blotch of blood on 
is face ; his hands were clasped upon 


something which they nearly conceal¬ 
ed ; and his eyes, fixed on the servant 
who had just awakened, shone in the 
cold light, with a wild and death-like 
glittor. This spectre drew close 
to the side of the bed, and stood for 
a few moments there with a look of 
agony and menace, which startled the 
newly-awakened man, who rose up 
aright, and said—■ 

44 Mr. Merton, Mr. Merton—in 
God's name, what is tho matter ?” 

Merton recoiled at the sound of the 
voice; and, as he did so, dropped 
something on tho floor, which rolled 
away to a distance; and he stood gaz¬ 
ing silently and horribly upon his in¬ 
terrogator. 

44 Mr. Merton, I say, what is it?" 
urged the man. 44 Are you hurt?—your 
face is bloody.” 

Merton raised his hand to his face 
mechanically, and Sir Wynston’s man 
observed that it, too, was covered with 
blood. 

44 Why, man,” he said, vehemently, 
and actually freezing with horror, 
44 you are aU bloody—hands and face; 
all over blood.” 

41 My hand is cut to the bone,” said 
Merton, in a harsh whisper; and 
speaking to himself, rather than ad¬ 
dressing tho servant— 44 1 wish it was 
my neck—I wish to God l bled to 
death.” 

44 You have hurt your hand, Mr. 
Morton," repeuted the man, scarce 
knowing what he said. 

44 Ay,” whispered Merton, wildly 
drawing toward the bedside again ; 
14 who told you I hurt my hand ? It 
is cut to the bone, sure enough.” 

He stooped for a moment over tho 
bed, and then cowered down toward 
the floor, to search for what be had 
dropped. 

44 Why, Mr. Merton, what brings 
you here at this hour ?" urged the 
man, after a pause of a few seconds. 
44 It is drawing toward morning.” 

44 Ay, ay,” said Merton, doubtfully, 
nnd starting upright again, while he 
concealed in his bosom what he had 
been in search of. 44 Near morning, 
is it? Night and morning, it is all 
one to me. I believe I am going mad, 
by-” 

44 But, what do you want?—what 
did you come here for at this hour ?" 
persisted the man. 

44 What I ay, that is it—why, his 
boots and spurs, to be sure. I forgot 
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them. Hii—his—Sir Wynston's boots 
and spurs—I forgot to take them, I 
say," said Merton, looking toward 
the dressing-room, as if about to 
enter it. 

“ Don’t mind them to-night, I say ; 
don't go in there," said the man, pe¬ 
remptorily, and getting out upon the 
floor. 41 1 say, Mr. Merton, this is 
no hour to be going about, searching 
in the dark for boots and spurs. You'll 
waken the master. I can't have it, I 
Bay ; go down, and let it be for to¬ 
night." 

Thus speaking, in a resolute and 
somewhat angry under-key, the valet 
.stood between Merton and the en¬ 
trance of the dressing-room ; and, 
signing with his hand toward the other 
door of the apartment, continued— 

44 Go down, I say, Mr. Merton—go 
down; you may as well quietly, for, I 
tell you plainly, you shall neither go a 
step further, nor stay here a moment 
longer." 

The man drew his shoulders up, 
and made a sort of shivering moan, and 
clasping his hands together, shook 
them, as it seemed, in great agony. 
He then turned abruptly, and hurried 
from the room by the door leading to 
the kitchen. 

44 By my faith,” said the servant, 
“ I am glad he is gone. The poor 
chap is turning crazy, as sure as 1 am 
a living man. I’ll not have him prowl¬ 
ing about here any more, however— 
that I am resolved on." 

In pursuance of this determination, 
by no means an imprudent ono as it 
seemed, he fastened the door commu¬ 
nicating with the lower apartments 
upon the inside. He had hardly done 
this, when he heard a step traversing 
the stable-yard, which lay under the 
window of his apartment. He looked 
out, and saw Merton walking hur¬ 
riedly across, and into a stable at the 
farther end. 

Feeling no very particular curiosity 
about his movements, the man hurried 
back to his bed. Merton's eccentric 
conduct of late had become so gene¬ 
rally remarked and discussed among 
the servants, that Sir Wynston’s man 
was by no means surprised at the 
oddity of the visit he had just had ; 
nor, after the first few moments of 
suspense, before the appearance of 
blood had been accounted for, had he 
entertained any suspicions whatever 
connected with the man’s unexpected 


presence in the room. Merton was in 
the habit of coming up every night to 
take down Sir Wynston's boots, when¬ 
ever the baronet had ridden in the 
course of the day; and this attention 
had been civilly undertaken as a proof 
of good-will toward the valet, whose 
duty this somewhat soiling and ungen¬ 
tlemanlike process would otherwise 
have been. So far, the nature of the 
visit was explained ; and the remem¬ 
brance of the friendly feeling and good 
offices which had been mutually inter¬ 
changed, as well as of the inoffensive 
habits for which Merton had earned a 
character for himself, speedily calmed 
the uneasiness, for a moment amount¬ 
ing to actual alarm, with which the 
servant had regarded his appearance. 

We must now pass on to the mor¬ 
row, and ask the reader’s attention 
for a few moments to a different 
scene. 

In contact with Dunoran, upon 
the northern side, and divided by a 
common boundary, lay a demesne, in 
many respects presenting a very strik¬ 
ing contrast to its grander neighbour. 
It was a comparatively modern place. 
It could not boast the towering timber 
which enriched and overshadowed the 
vast and varied expanse of its aristo¬ 
cratic rival ; but, if it was inferior in 
the advantages of antiquity, and, per¬ 
haps, also in some ol’ those of nature, 
its superiority in other respects was 
striking and important. Dunoran 
was not moro remarkable for its wild 
and neglected condition, than was 
Newton Park for the care and ele¬ 
gance with which it was kept. No 
one could observe the contrast, with¬ 
out, at the same time, divining its 
cause. The proprietor of the‘'one 
was a man of wealth, fully commensu¬ 
rate with the extent and pretensions 
of the residence he had chosen—the 
owner of the other was a man of 
broken fortunes. 

Under a green shade, which nearly 
met above them, a very young man, 
scarcely one-and-twenty, of a frank and 
sensible, rather than a strictly hand¬ 
some countenance, was walking, side 
by side, with a light-haired, laughing, 
graceful girl, of some sixteen years. 
This girl, without being classically 
beautiful, had such an elegance and 
perfect symmetry of form, and such 
an unutterable prettiness of feature, 
that it would have been difficult to 
conceive a being more attractive. 
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These two friends (for they were, in had been several slight disagreements 
truth, no more) were taking a morn- between them, touching their proprie- 

mg ramble together; and the gay tary rights, and one of these had 

laugh of the girl, and the more sober ripened into a formal and somewhat 

tones of her companion, sonnded plea- expensive litigation, respecting a cer- 

santly among the arches of the green- tain right of fishing claimed by each, 

wood. The young man was George This legal encounter had terminated 

Mervyo, the only son of the present in the defeat of Marston. Mervyn, 

proprietor of the place ; and the girl however, promptly wrote to his op- 

was his orphan niece,. Emily Howard, ponent, offering him the free use 

The mutual feelings of the two cou- of the waters for which they had thus 

sins were, as wc have said, those of sharply contested, and received a curt 

more friendship, untinctured by the and scarcely civil reply, declining the 

faintest admixture of any moro roman- proposed courtesy. This exhibition 

tic ingredient; and, indeed, a close of resentment on Marston’s part, had 

observer might easily have detected been followed by some rather angry 

this in the perfectly disengaged and collisions, where chance or duty hap- 

honestly familiar way in which each |>enod to throw them together. It is 

accosted the other. As they walked but justice to say that, upon all such 

on, chatting, to the great gate, which occasions, Marston was the aggressor, 

was to be the boundary of their ramble, But Mervyn w as a somewhat testy old 

the clank of a horse's hoofs in quick gentleman, and had a certain pride of 

motion upon the sequestered road his own, which was not to be trifled 

which ran outsido it, reached them ; with. Thus, though near neighbours, 

and hardly had they heard these the parents of the young friends were 

sounds, when a young gentleman rode more than strangers to each other, 

briskly by, directing his look into the On Mervyn’s side, however, this 

demesne as he passed. Ho had no estrangement was unalloyed with bit- 

sooner seen them, than wheeling his terncss, and simply of that kind whioh 

horse about, he rode up to the iron the great moralist would have referred 

gate, and dismounting, threw it open, to " defensive pride." It did not in- 

and let his horse in. elude any member of Marston’s family, 

“ Hal Charles Marston, I protest I" and Charles, as often as he desired it, 

said the young man, quickening his which was, in truth, as often as his 

pace to meet his friend. “ Marston, visits could escape the special notice 

my dear fellow," he called aloud, of his father, was a welcome gueBt at 

“ how glad I am to see you." Newton Park. 

Miss Howard, on tbo contrary. These details, respecting the mutual 
walked rather slower than before, and relation in W'hich the two families 

blunhod deeply; but as the handsome stood, it was necessary to state, for the 

youngmun, with anuiriu which delight, purj>ose of making what follows per- 

tenderness, and admiration, were uu- f’ectly clear. The young people bad 

disguisedly mingled, saluted her after now reached the further gate, at which 

hi^long absence, through her smiles they were to part. Charles Marston, 

and blushes, there was in her pretty with a heart beatiDg happily in the an- 

face a look of such blended gratifica- ticipation of many a pleasant meeting, 
tion and modesty, as made her quite bid them farewell for the present, and 
beautiful. in a few minutes more was riding up 

. There was another entrance into the broad, straight avenue, towards the 
Newton Park, opening also from the gloomy mansion which closed in the 
same road, about half a mile further hazy and sombre perspective. As he 
on ; and Charles Marston, but too moved onward, he passed a labourer, 
intent on prolonging the happiness of with whose face from his childhood 
this chance meeting, made his way to he had been familiar, 
lie through this. Thus the young “ How do you do, Mick ?’’ he cried, 

people walked on, talking of p hundred " At your sarvice, sir," replied the 

things as they proceeded, in the ful- man, uncovering, “ and welcome 
ness and joy of their hearts. home, sir.” 

Between the fathers of the two There was something dark and anx- 
young men, who thus walked so affec- ious in the man's looks, which ill ao- 
tionately together, there subsisted un- corded with the welcome he spoke, and 
happily no friendly feelings. There which suggested some undefined alarm, 
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“ The master, and mistress, and 
Miss Rhoda—are all well ?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

" All well, sir, thank God,” replied 
the man. 

Young Maraton spurred on, filled 
with vague apprehensions, and observ¬ 
ing the man still leaning upon his 

r de, and watching his progress with 
same gloomy and curious eye. 

At the ball-door he met with one of 
the servants, booted and spurred. 

“ Well, Daly,” he said, as he dis¬ 
mounted, “ how are all at home ?” 

This man, like the former, met his 
smile with a troubled countenance, 
and stammered— 

“ All, sir—that is, the master, and 
mistress, and Miss Rhoda—quite well, 
sir; but-” 

“ Well, well,” said Charles, ear¬ 
nestly, “ speak on—what is it ?” 

41 Bad work, sir,” replied the man, 
lowering his voice. “ 1 am going off 

this minute for-” 

“For what?” urged the young 
gentleman. 

“ Why, sir, for the coroner,” re¬ 
plied he. 

u The coroner—the coroner! Why, 
good God, what has happened?” cried 
Charles, aghast with horror. 

“ Sir Wynston,” commenced the 
man, and hesitated. 

“ Well?” pursued Charles, pale and 
breathless. 

“ Sir Wynston—he—it is Ae,” said 
the man. 

“ He ? Sir Wynston ? Is be dead, 
or who is ?—who is dead ?” demanded 
the young man, fearfully. 

“ Sir Wynston, sir—it is he that is 
dead. There is bad work, sir—very 
bad, I’in afeard,” replied the man. 

Charles did not wait to inquire fur¬ 
ther, but with a feeling of mingled hor¬ 
ror and curiosity, entered the house. 

He hurried up the stairs, and entered 
his mother’s sitting-room. She was 
there, perfectly alone, and so deadly 
pale, that she scarcely looked like a 
human being. In an instant they were 
locked in one another’s arms. 

“ Mother—my dear mother, * you 
are ill,” said the young man anxiously. 

“ Oh, no, no, Charles, dear, but 
frightened—horrifiedand as she 
said this,the poor lady burst into tears. 

41 What is all this horrible affair ?— 
something about Sir Wynston. He 
is dead, 1 know, but is it—is it sui¬ 
cide?” he asked. 


“ Oh, no, not suicide,” said Mrs. 
Marston, greatly agitated. 

11 Good God!—then he is murder¬ 
ed,” whispered the young man, grow¬ 
ing very pale. 

“ Yes, Charles—horrible—dreadful 
I can scarcely believe it,” replied she, 
shuddering while she wept. 

“ Where is my father,” inquired the 
young man, after a pause. 

“ Why, why, Charles, darling—why 
do you ask for him ?” she said, wildly, 
grasping him by the arm, as she looked 
into his face with a terrified expression. 

“ Why—why, he could tell me the 
particulars of this horrible tragedy,” 
answered he, meeting her agonized 
look with one of alarm and surprise, 
“ as far as they have been as yet col¬ 
lected. How is he, mother—is he 
well.” 

“ Oh, yes, quite well, thank God,” 
she answered, more collectedly— 
" quite well, but, of course, greatly, 
dreadfully shocked.” 

“ I will go to him, mother—I will 
see him,” said he, turning towards the 
door. 

" He hos been wretchedly depressed 
and excited for some days,” said Mrs. 
Marston, dejectedly, “and this dread¬ 
ful occurrence will, I fear, affect him 
most deplorably.” 

The young man kissed her tenderly 
and affectionately, and hurried down 
to the library, where his father usually 
sat when he desired to be alone, or 
was engaged in business. He opened 
the door softly. His father was stand¬ 
ing at ono of the windows, his face 
haggard as from a night’s watching, 
unkempt and unshorn, and with his 
hands thrust into his pockets. At the 
sound of the revolving door, he start¬ 
ed, and seeing his son, first recoiled a 
little, with a strange, doubtful expres¬ 
sion, and then rallying, walked quickly 
towards him with a smile, which had 
in it something still more painful. 

Charles, I am glad to see you,” 
he said, shaking him with an agitated 
pressure by both hands—“ Charles, 
this is a great calamity, and what 
makes it still worse, is, that the mur¬ 
derer has escaped ; it looks badly, 
you know.” 

He fixeft his gaze for a few moments 
upon bis son, turned abruptly, and 
walked a little way into the room- 
then, in a disconcerted manner, he 
added, hastily turning back— 

“ Not, that it signifies to us, of 
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course—but I would fain have justice 
satisfied .'' 

“ And who is the wretch—the mur¬ 
derer ?” inquired Charles. 

“ Who ? Why, every one knows 1 
—that scoundrel, Merton,” answered 
Marston, in an irritated tone—“ Mer¬ 
ton murdered him in his bed, and fled 
last night; he is gone—escaped—and 
I suspect Sir Wynston’s man of being 
an accessory.” 

“ Which was Sir Wynston’s bed¬ 
room ?” asked the young man. 

“ The room that old Lady - 

had—the room with the portrait of 
Grace Hamilton in it.” 

“ I know—I know;” said the young 
man, much excited—“I should wish 
to see it.” 

“ Stay,” said Marston; “ the door 
from the passage is bolted on the in¬ 
side, and I have locked the other— 
here is the key, if you choose to go- 
hut you must bring Hughes with you, 
and do not disturb anything—leave all 
as it is—the jury ought to see, and 
examine for themselves.” 

Charles took the key, and, accom¬ 
panied by the awe-struck servant, he 
made his way by the back stairs to the 
door opening from the dressing-room, 
which, as wo havo said, intervened 
between the valets chamber and Sir 
Wynston’a. After a momentary hesi¬ 
tation, Charles turned the key in tho 
door, and stood 

“ In the dork chamber of white death.’' 

The shutters lay partly open, as the 
valet had left them some hours before, 
on making the astounding discovery, 
which the partially-admitted light re¬ 
vealed. The corpse lay in the silk- 
embroidered dressing-gown, and other 
habiliments, which Sir Wynston had 
worn, while taking his ease in his 
chamber, on the preceding night. The 
coverlet was partially dragged over it. 
The mouth was gaping, and filled with 
clotted blood; a wide gash was also 
visible in the neck, under the ear— 
and there was a thickening pool of 
blood at the bedside, and quantities 
of blood, doubtless from other wounds, 
had saturated the bedclothes under 
the body. There lay Sir "Winston, 
stiffened in the attitude in which the 
struggle of death had left him, with 
his stern, stony face, and dim, terri¬ 
ble gaze turned up. 

Charles looked breathlessly for 
more than a minute upon this mute 


and unchanging spectacle, and then 
silently suffered the curtain to fall back 
again—and stepped, with the light 
tread of awe, again to the door. 
There he turned back, and pausing 
for a minute, said, in a whisper, to 
the attendant— 

“ And Merton did this?” 

“ Troth, I’m afeard he did, sir,” 
answered tho man, gloomily. 

“ And has made his escape?” con¬ 
tinued Charles. 

“ Yes, sir; he stole away in the 
night-time,” replied the servant, “af¬ 
ter the murder was done” (and he 
glanced fearfully toward the bed)— 
“God knows where he’s gone.” 

“ The villain 1” muttered Charles ; 
“ but what was his motive ? why did 
he do all this—what does it mean ?” 

“ I don’t know exactly, sir, but he 
was very queer for a week and more 
before it,” replied tho man ; “ there 
was something bad over him for a long 
time.” 

“ It is a terrible thing,” said Char¬ 
les, with a profound sigh—“ a terrible 
and shocking occurrence.” 

He hesitated again at the door, hut 
his feelings had sustained a terrible 
revulsion at sight of tho corpse, and 
he was no longer disposed to prosecute 
his purposed examination of tho cham¬ 
ber and its contents, with a view to 
conjecturing the probable circum¬ 
stances of the murder. 

“ Observe, Hughes, that I have 
moved nothing in the chamber from 
the place it occupied when we entered,” 
he said to the servant, as they with¬ 
drew. 

He locked the door, and as he passed 
through the hall, on his return, he 
encountered his father, and, restoring 
the key, said— 

“ I could not stay there —L am 
almost sorry I have seen it—I am 
overpowered—what a determined, fero¬ 
cious murder it was—the place is all 
in a pool of gore—he must have re¬ 
ceived many wounds.” 

“ I can’t say—the particulars will 
be elicited soon enough—those details 
are for the inquest—as for me, I hate 
such spectacles,” said Marston, gloom¬ 
ily • “ go, now, and see your sister; 
you will find her there.” 

He pointed to the small room where 
we have first seen her and her fair 
overness, and Charles obeyed the 
irection, and Marston proceeded him¬ 
self to his wife's sitting-room. 
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It has been frequently asserted of late, 
that the customs known in Ulster un¬ 
der the name of tenant-right, had their 
origin in the Articles for the Plantation 
of that province. We believe this idea 
was first startedby Dr. M'Knight, the 
editor of the Londonderry Standard, 
whose pamphlet, professing to be a de¬ 
monstration of that proposition, among 
others, is now before us. We shall 
not quarrel with Dr. M‘Knight about 
land-ownership being a state trust—a 
proposition which no one will dispute, 
and to which ho is at liberty to add 
that property-ownership of all kinds, 
including the ownership of tenant-right, 
if he will, is also a state trust; but, 
if we ask, a trust for what f we do not 
find that Dr. M'Knight furnishes us 
with any answer farther than this, 
that, in his opinion, landlords ought 
to be trustees for their tenants in per¬ 
petuity at valuation rents. 

Having conceded to Dr. M'Knight 
the priority which we believe belongs to 
him in originating the argument (falla¬ 
cious though it be) for tenant-right from 
the Plantation of Ulster, we must do 
justice to another gentleman, whose la¬ 
bours in this line have been somewhat 
unfairly appropriated, both by Doctor 
M'Knight and other prominent advo¬ 
cates of " perpetuity and valuation.” 
We allude to Mr. William Conner, 
who, more than ten years ago, com¬ 
menced the agitation of the land ques¬ 
tion on these principles, and suffered 
heavy pecuniary loss and severe per¬ 
sonal punishment, for what was then 
held to be sedition, in enunciating 
those doctrines. We have two pamph¬ 
lets of Mr. Conner’s before us, re¬ 
iterating arguments which were pub¬ 
lished long before any of the pre¬ 
sent agitators were heard of, in which 


only solution of our social difficulties. 
Mr. Conner's claim to be the father 
of the perpetuity and valuation move¬ 
ment is perfectly well known to Dr. 
M'Knight and Mr. Sharman Craw¬ 
ford ; and whatever popular favour 
the advocacy of these doctrines in 
times of danger, and the endurance of 
fine and imprisonment for their pro¬ 
motion, ought to elicit, belongs, and 
ought to be conceded to Mr. Conner. 

We believe if the people knew their 
own interests, the proposal for perpe¬ 
tual tenures and valuation rents would 
not elicit any favour, and that the ad¬ 
vocates of a system of that kind would 
be regarded as dangerous visionaries • 
but when visionary theories are in fa¬ 
shion, it is but just to direct the popu¬ 
lar regards to the man who is entitled 
to be called the father of this agita¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Conner’s leading idea, to which 
he has adhered with resolute pertina¬ 
city through a twenty years’ struggle, 
is, that inasmuch as the quantity of 
land in the market cannot be increased, 
while the number of claimants to whoso 
existence it is essential increase very 
rapidly, the state is called on to pre¬ 
vent the claimants ruinously overbid¬ 
ding one another, by saying to the pro¬ 
prietor, “you must not. charge more 
than so much rent for your land.” 
The consequence of such a measure,' 
apart from all considerations of moral 
rectitude, may be shortly indicated 
thus:—The present landlords tfould 
be reduced to beggary—the new pro¬ 
prietors would be mere rent-chargers, 
without any control—the small farmer 
would become a middleman—the small 
capitalist, turning farmer, would ex¬ 
haust himself by paying a fine heavy 
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he insists on these two points as the 


* “ The Ulster Tenants’ Claim of Right, or Landownership a State Trust; the 
Ulster Tenant-right an original Grant from tho British Crown, and the Necessity 
of extending its general Principle to tho other Provinces of Ireland demonstrated, 
in a Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord John Ruasfll.” By James M’Knight, Esq. 
LL.1>. Dublin: James M'Gloshan. 1848. 

14 Two Letters to the Editor of The TYmtt, on the Rackrent Oppression of Ire¬ 
land.” By William Conner, Esq. Dublin :-S. J. Machen. 1846. 

44 A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon, on the Rackrent System of 
Ireland/ By William Conner, Esq. Dublin; S. J. Macben. 1B43. 
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in proportion to the lowness of the rent; 

_and the poor man, without ready 

money to buy the occupancy, would 
find it more difficult than ever to pro- 
cure the least spot of ground- Yet, 
to produce this state of things, Doctor 
M‘ Knight and Mr. Conner would 
annul existing contracts between man 
and man, giving to one, and taking 
from the other, without any considera¬ 
tion ; a proceeding which could only 
be taken in time of revolution, and 
then could only be justified by the cer¬ 
tainty of its benefiting all. > # 

We must say, in farther justice to 
Mr. Conner, that not only is he enti¬ 
tled to priority in the advocacy of 
these principles, but that he has stated 
his argument and developed his con¬ 
clusions much more simply, rationally, 
and fairly, than l)r. M‘Knight. lie 
affects no historical learning; but, 
assuming that a tenure in perpetuity 
would give the necessary confidence 
to induce improvement, and that the 
competition for land is so excessive as 
to justify the interference of the state 
in altering and controlling men's bar¬ 
gains for the payment of rent, he con¬ 
cludes, without any violation of logical 
propriety, that the present occupiers 
ought to bold in perpetuity, at rents 
to be determined by a general valua¬ 
tion ; and so gets rid of all question 
of compensation for improvements and 
raotaphysical partnerships, considering 
that the tenant who could not pay a 
u valuation-rent” would not be entitled 
to any claim of that kind. 

Dr. M‘Knight, on the other hand, 
arrives at his conclusion by a devious 
argument, full of historical and logical 
pretension, but, to a great extent, 
errffiieous in fact, by no means cohe¬ 
rent in arrangement, and altogether 
repugnant in its conclusions. 

He alleges, that inasmuch as the Ar¬ 
ticles for the Plantation of Ulster re¬ 
quired the undertakers to make leases 
for certain estates at fixed rents to their 
tenants, therefore , and by virtue of that 
provision, the tenants throughout L Ister 
now enjoy, or ought to enjoy, estates 
in virtual perpetuity, without lease. 
He next alleges, that the prosperity 
of Ulster being due to this tenant- 
right, the rest of Ireland would be¬ 
come as prosperous as Ulster, if it bad 
extended to it (not this system, but) a 
system of absolute perpetuities, at va¬ 
luation-rents ; and, finally, requires 


that the latter system should be estab¬ 
lished by law throughout Ireland, 
Ulster included. 

This is our statement of Doctor 
M‘Knight’s argument, as we collect it 
from the midst of much irrelevant 
matter ; and, certainly, we have rarely 
seen more palpable examples of the 
non sequitur. . 

We are surprised Dr. M*Knight 
should have used so much argument 
to establish the origin of a custom 
which he desires to supersede, the 
more particularly as he appears to 
have been recently made awaro of a 
fact, which disposes in two words of 
his whole theory as to Ulster tenant- 
right having originated in the Articles 
of the Plantation, viz , that Antrim, 
Down, and Monaghan, in all of which 
tenant-right prevails, were not includ¬ 
ed in the Articles of Plantation at all. 

But, indeed, this theory will not 
bear the least examination, even in 
these counties to which tho Articles 
apply. The crown required the un¬ 
dertakers to make leases to certain 
freeholders. Well, they did so. Who 
are these freeholders now ? The gen¬ 
try of the country, who, in process 
of time, have themselves become 
landlords, and have set their lands as 
they think proper. Nine out of every 
ten of the men on the grand panels of 
these counties represent lessees of un¬ 
dertakers, enjoying the provisions of 
the Articles, but themselves under no 
obligation to make sub-leases to their 
tenants, any more than their tenants 
aro to make sub-inferior leases to their 
cottiers. This was never the intention 
of the Articles; it was as little the 
policy of the crown then, as it would 
be now, to create a series of mesne land¬ 
lords, with reversion expectant on 
reversion, commencing from the first 
lessee, down to the occupant of hall 
an acre— 

«* As naturalist* pretend a flea 
Hath smaller fleas that on it prey i 
And these hare smaller still to bite 'em, 

An d so proceed ud infinitum," 

It is needless, however, to pursue 
this absurdity further. The fact that 
the Articles of Plantation were con- 
fined to Donegal, Derry, Tyrone, Per- 
managh, Cavan, and Armagh, and 
that tenant-right exists as much in 
Down, Antrim, and Monaghan, as in 
any of these, and that there nerer 
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were any articles whatever of this 
kind applicable to the latter counties, 
demonstrate that its origin must be 
looked for in something peculiar to 
the province of Ulster at lurge, and 
not in anything confined, as these Ar¬ 
ticles were, to the six escheated coun¬ 
ties above named. 

In fact, the main object of the Plan¬ 
tation was to get rid of the tenant-right 
of mere occupancy, which is neither 
more nor less than one form of the 
old Irish tenure and which has long¬ 
est survived in Ulster, for the simple 
reason that Ulster was the provinco 
last reduced to English rule. It is, 
in fact, a remnant of the Brehon 
code, in which occupation under three 
successive chieftains gave the right of 
enjoyment in perpetuity; just os, in 
Wales, occupation by three successive 
generations, made the fourth tenant 
rietor. 

a this is a subject new to the pub¬ 
lic, we shall go into it at some length. 
Mr. Eugene Curry, the eminent Irish 
scholar, was the first to open this view 
of the question, in a letter to Mr. 
Peirce Mahony,* published in the Dub¬ 
lin journals in 1845. He says:— 

44 It was competent to any of the oc¬ 
cupiers to give his ‘place’ in the land 
(«.«., to sell his interest) to any other 
person of the tribe, or to pledge, but not 
sublet it, without consulting the chief, 
or the tribe at large ; but he could not 
sell * his place’ in tnc lands to a stranger 
without the consent of these parties. 
An occupier of this class could not be 
dispossessed, except upon the commis¬ 
sion of some heinous crime, when he was 
deprived of his patrimony, and cut off 
from his tribe—A stranger who took 
lands from the chief, should he remain 
on the lands during the succession of 
three lords, became naturalized, and en¬ 
titled to all the privileges of a tribe- 
man.”— Mr. Curry s Letter, Dublin Even¬ 
ing Post , Sept. 18, 1845. 

Mr. Curry has obligingly furnished 
us with the passage from the Brehon 
code, respecting the effect of tenancy 
under three successive lords. The re¬ 
ferences are to the original MSS. in 
the Library of Trinity College:— 

< ‘'Cu)T>f!))3-cljepc4c x))*t ?o *cpj 


'GfijATttlb cu)3*ep -v zuyvti)yG\)e\i 
4 rep4t)i) o tjeoc o ?nvGU73'Gl)eTi 
PIT 4fT)4cl) Ije pe p6 'Epip.” 

B. 3. 18. 230. 4 . 
2t)o po? 3 ne pi p4ir> po bpujjj •)• 
4 it]6 pf3 4 poj3tje n ttjo p4j$ir 
pjpjnije T)4 C4C TJ4 pep4Jt)T> C4)*C- 
t)en)4dlja ci4oc4 n)b)AZ a •Gujni'De 
t>o pejp 'olj3e4'6. C4tn bep4 cj4 
her* -olise-o tjuipo’d) •)• bpet- 

1W3Jtt) CO C4)t) CJ4 OC4 fl)bj4T; T50- 
pep T>lf3e4'D. 3e]lc ?e4p cpj 

cot)D4ii ir ieir in ?e4p b?r 

4c po3eilc it) rep4)t)t) 4C bu4jp 4 

C4ei) x>uill) pe p6 Epjp a •guj- 
t)roc -oo bejc 4jce pe rw riu-’' 
—230. 4. 

That is to say 

“All lands arc bound, when by three 
lords they aro set—we., his lands aro 
bound from a person when ho has fairly 
set them out during the time of three 
(lords)." 

41 Oh, my king! oh, Roighne, who ho- 
noureth Truth, all the delightful lands, 
whoso shall be their possession accord¬ 
ing to Law ? 1 fairly adjudge who shall 
have them according to law. It (the 
land) shall belong to the man who grazes 
it, who takes otf its sweet herbage, dur¬ 
ing the time of three (lords), ho having 
its possession during that term.” 

With the other authorities from which 
Mr. Curry formed his opinion, as above 
given, we are unacquainted; but we 
apprehend his conclusions are chiefly 
drawn from the tradition of the coun¬ 
try. Reverting, however, to the mode 
of acquiring inheritance by occupancy, 
we shall next cite the analogous provi¬ 
sion of the Welch law. We now draw 
our information from the t( Leges 
Wallicaj,” published by the Record 
Commissioners for England. They 
had been already published, and learn¬ 
edly enough annotated by [Wotton, 
just as the parliamentary writs had 
been by Prynne ; but, while it has not 
been deemed expedient to continue the 
publication of our original records, the 
English Commissioners have spent a 
sum greater than would have complet¬ 
ed the Unfinished Irish series, in re- 



* Mr. Mahony was much ridiculed by the press for his proposed reforms in the 
law of real property in Ireland. We believe Beveral of these reforms are expedient, 
and will ultimately become law. 
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publishing- their own parliamentary 
writs, and ancient British constitutions. 
The provision we refer to, respecting 
Dadenkudd, or proprietorship, is c. 30, 
s. 8, 9, of the Gwentian Code, of 
which it is only necessary here to cito 
the translation, as any one may consult 
the original Welch in the Commission¬ 
ers’ publication 

“ Dadenhudd is the tilling by a person 
of land tilled by his father bofore him. 
In the fourth degree, a person becomes 
a proprietor—his father, his grandfa¬ 
ther, and his great-grandfather, and lie 
himself tlio fourth. After he becomes a 
proprietor, his titlo does not become ex¬ 
tinguished until the ninth (generation), 
if they bo without their right until the 
ninth .”—Leges Wallica, p. 3G8. 

This ancient British custom, wc 
have no doubt, is the ultimate origin 
of copyhold tenure in England ; and 
we believe it exists to this day, in a mo¬ 
dified form, in parts of Cumberland. 

The rents payable in respect of 
these possessions were fixed, and 
could not be increased. The extra 
charges of coyne, livery, cuddies, &c., 
were considered usurpations, although 
generally levied both by lay and cle¬ 
rical lords. The “ Book of Rights,” 
recently published by the Celtic So¬ 
ciety—another of Mr. O’Donovan's 
valuable contributions to Irish litera¬ 
ture—furnishes a very early and ex¬ 
plicit declaration of the Brehon law 
on this subject— 

“ The tribute and the payment must 
bo the same [at all times], without any 
addition for increased wealthiness,Jwith- 
out any deficiency for impoverishment, 
unless in case of a destruction of the 
trilfc, a plague, a famine, or mortality— 
to bo levied, be it great or be it little, 
every year.”— Leathair na G-ccarl, 
p. 185. 

The pleadings in the early Chancery 
cause, in which Teige O’Doyne was 
plaintiff, and Charles O’Doyne, de¬ 
fendant, are to the same purport, and 
disclose the Irish custom very fully. 
O’Doyne claimed out of Iregan, be¬ 
sides his annual rents, and heriots on 
the death of each caun-finne, various 
duties and services which are enume¬ 
rated in an inquisition stated in the 
pleadings, taken at Maryborough, be¬ 
fore the then going judges of assize, 
by which it was found that the claim 


to these extra rents and services was 
an usurpation, and that O’Doyne had 
title only to his ancient reserved pay¬ 
ments in the nature of a rent-sock. 
The king, however, affected to pass 
all by his letters-patent, which remain 
enrolled, and exhibit a curious picture 
of the times, with their meathers of 
butter, and crannocks of oats, and ser- 
vices-hooks,i. e., reaping-hooks, at har¬ 
vest, &c. 

The caun-finne here mentioned was 
the head of each family of tenants, 
where the lands were held, as wa9 ge¬ 
nerally tho case, by all the members of 
a family in common. Tho Case of Irish 
Customs, reported by Sir John Davis, 
states the office, and modo of electing 
the caun-finne, more particularly. 

That this was tho sort of tenure 
which prevailed throughout Ulster, up 
to the time of the Plantation, appears 
by the Grand Inquisition of Ulster, 
printed in the Appendix to the u Ca- 
lendary of Inquisitions for Ulster,” ono 
of tho two volumes completed by the 
Irish Record Commissioners. This 
inquisition has reference to the church 
lands ; but as the prelates held these 
according to the Irish custom, the evi¬ 
dence is applicable to all. We shall 
take the finding as to the see of Ar¬ 
magh, as the first that presents itself. 
After reciting that the commissioners 
were directed, among other things, to 
distinguish the ecclesiastical lands from 
the lands of the crown, the finding 
proceeds as follows:— 

“ And further tho said jurors doo 
uppon their oathes say and present that 
certain septs and families of the Irishrie 
hereafter named, have, tymo out of 
mynde, possessed and inherited, accord- 
iuge to the Irish custom, certain towns 
and parcells of land, hereafter specified, 
&c. &c. Yielding unto the Archbishoppe 
of Ardmagh for the tyme beinge, in right 
of his archbishoppricke, onoly the rents 
and duetics ensuing, viz. [And so pro¬ 
ceeds to enumerate the lands, and sept3 
possessing them, and tho rents thereout 
respectively payable.] And further the 
said jurors doe upon their oaths say and 
present that the Lord Archbishopp of 
Ardmagh for tho tvme beinge could not 
att any tvme, att nis will and pleasure, 
remove the above-named septs or fami¬ 
lies, or any of them, nor any of their 
ancestors, out of their said possessions 
or freeholds aforesaid.” 

The inquisition then proceeds, after 
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gome other findings, to find that the 
archbishop was entitled to various 
other rents issuing out of divers other 
lands held, beyond memory of man, 
by certain Irish septs, and that the 
archbishop could not at any time dis¬ 
possess or remove the said septs, or 
their ancestors, or any of them, out of 
the said lands, at his pleasure ; and so 
with respect to various other lands be¬ 
longing to this and other sees, whence 
it appears plainly that the tenure by 
the Irish custom was analogous to our 
tenure in fee-farm or by copyhold. 

Now, the main object of the Planta¬ 
tion of Ulster, was, to substitute 
British Protestants for the Roman 
Catholic natives, and feudal tenures 
for the customary tenure, without lease 
of the Brehon law ; to substitute fee- 
farms and rents incident to reversions 
for the native rents 9eck, which left 
the landlord no effectual control over 
his estate. But to effect this, it was 
necessary to expel the native popula¬ 
tion, a proceeding both cruel and dif¬ 
ficult to perform; for these poor 
people, having no other place to betake 
themselves to, were willing to pay any 
rent that could, by the utmost self- 
denial, be extracted from the land— 
but they would no t accept of British 
tenures. Those who had set their 
hearts on exterminating Irishmen out 
of the plantation, and who foresaw 
the possibility of such events as after¬ 
wards, in 1641, confirmed their appre¬ 
hensions, complained that the British 
were discouraged, particularly, by the 
London Companies, who— 

“Finding the natives willing to over- 
give rather than remove, and that they 
could not reap half the profit by the 
British which they could do by the Irish, 
whom they use at their pleasure, never 
looked at the reasons which induced the 
natives to give more than indeed they 
could well raise, their assured hope that 
time might., by rebellion, relieve them 
of their heavy landlords, whom, in the 
meantime, they were content to suffer 
under, though to their utter impoverish¬ 
ing and undoing, rather than not have 
a footing to entertain their expected 


lord*. .... For your majesty’s 
greatest loss consists in the filling of 
the country with Irish, at whose mercy 
the few English lie; for they may at 
pleasure surprise their houses, cut their 
throats, and possess their arms." * 

It is a singular fact that one of the 
most urgent intercessors for the Irish, 
who wrote repeated letters on their 
behalf, m-aying that they might not 
be expelled, was Sir Tristram, the 
progenitor of the Beresfords. Great 
numbers of them accordingly remain¬ 
ed, and wherever they remained, re¬ 
tained their traditionary contempt for 
British tenure— 

“ Mac Swyno Banagh,” says Pynnar, 
writing in 1618, “has two thousand 
ncros; lie hath made no estates, for his 
tenants will have no longer ’time than 
from year to yoar/’f Tirlogh O’Boylo 
hath two thousand acres; he hath made 
no estates, and all his tenants doplough 
after the Irish manner.” “Donnell 
Mac Swyne Fame hath two thousand 
acres ; his tenants have no estates, but 
from three years to three years.” 

But the records by which the ex¬ 
tent of Irish inhabitancy, and of Irish 
rejection of British tenures principally 
appears, are the rolls of inquisitions 
taken between the years 1G25 and 
1630, finding in what respects the dif¬ 
ferent undertakers had violated the 
terms of their patents. The main 
provision in these patents was, that the 
patentees would not alien or demise 
to mere Irish. As to the provision of 
the Articles about making leases,there 
was nothing of that kind in any of the 
patents either expressed or referred to. 
The undertakers became hound to the 
performance of the Articles of Planta¬ 
tion by crown-bonds, before the paten¬ 
tees passed to them. On these bonds 
they might have been sued; but no 
breach of any condition of the bond, 
not included in’the instrument of grant 
itself, could ever have defeated the 
estate passed by the patent. In or¬ 
der, however, to see what it was that, 
these Ulster patentees really were 
bound to do, we subjoin the condition 


* Sir Thomas Phillipe’s Letter to King Charles L, Harris’s Hist., p. 247, 251. 

+;By this must not bo understood our present tenure from year to year, witli its 
presumed continuance by a supposed new contract every year, till determined by a 
six months’ notice to quit. This tenure may be said to be the creation of Lord 
Mansfield, who first devisod it for the protection of tenants and the encouragement 
of agriculture. 
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of the bond itself, which any one ac¬ 
quainted with the effect of legal in¬ 
struments will at once perceive puts 
an end to Dr. M‘Knight's dream of 
indiscriminate perpetuities, as well as 
to any question of tenant-right of re¬ 
newal after the expiration of the first 
termors’ leases:— 

“ The condition of this obligation is 
such, that if the within bounden A. B. t 
or his heirs, within three years, to bo 
accounted from the first of Easter last 
past, do erect and build one dwelling- 
house of stone or brick, with a strong 
court or bawne about the same, in or 
upon the proportion of land called the 
proportion of A, lying within the ba¬ 
rony or precinct of 1), in the county of 
E, and shall also, within the said three 
years, plant or place upon the said pro¬ 
portions of land forty-eight able men of 
thoago of eighteen years or upwards, be¬ 
ing born in England or the island parts of 
Scotland; which forty-eight men shall be 
reduced to twenty several families at 
least, to be settled upon tho said pro¬ 
portion in this manner, viz., tho said 
A. B. shall substitute to reside upon the 
samfi (being allowed by the lords of tho 
council of England or Scotland, or the 
lord deputy or chief governor of Ireland 
for tho tiino being), and his family to 
bo settled upon a demesne of six hun¬ 
dred acres, four fee farmers to be inado 
by the said A. B., to be settled each of 
them upon one hundred and twenty acres 
a-pince ; six leaseholders for three lives 
or twenty-one years, to be settled every 
of t hem upon one hundred acres a-picce; 
and shall place and settle upon the re¬ 
sidue of acres lying within said propor¬ 
tion, eight families or more of husband- 
mon, artificers, or cottagers,their propor¬ 
tions of land to be assigned by the direc¬ 
tion of the said A. B., ami shall also, dur- 
ing iJie space of five years after the feast 
of St. Michael the archangel next ensuing 
the dato hereof, be resident himself in 
person upon tho proportion or place ; 
such other person thereupon, as shall 
bo allowed as aforesaid, who shall bo 
resident upon the same, until the end 
of tho said five years, unless by reason 
of sickness or other important cause, 
he ho licensed by the lords of the coun¬ 
cil of England, or by tho lord duputy 
or chief governor of Ireland, to bo ab¬ 
sent himself for a time; and shall not 
alien the said proportion of land, or 
any part thereof, during tho «aid five 
years, to bo accounted from Michaelmas 
next, but unto his or their under-te¬ 
nants, in form and manner before ex¬ 
pressed; that then this present obliga¬ 
tion to be void, or else to stand,” kc. 
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We are not aware of any of these 
bonds ever having been put in Buit 
against patentees ; but very numerous 
proceedings were taken against paten¬ 
tees, for having demised to mere Irish, 
contrary to the provisoes of their pa¬ 
tents, a much more serious matter than 
any neglect to make leases,^ os being 
attended with the forfeiture of the 
land itself. So far os the Crown was 
able to prohibit the Irish from remain¬ 
ing on the land, it spared no exer¬ 
tion ; as the reader may judge, from 
a few of the inquisitions. Turn¬ 
ing, for example, to the county of 
Donegal, the jurors assembled at 
Lifford, on tho 2nd of April, 1030, 
find that Sir Robert Remyrigton held 
(t the great portion of Townuforis,” 
on condition that if he, his heirs, or 
assigns, should alienate the premises, 
or any part thereof, to any person or 
persons being mere Irish, or to any 
other person or persons who would 
not, within one year, take the oath of 
supremacy, then the letters patent, 
quoad such parcels should he void; 
and that Remyngton having conveyed 
the premises to one Maurice Barkeley, 
the said Barkeley demised certain par¬ 
cels of land which are enumerated, to 
different lessees, each for a year, and 
names tho lessees, of whom they find 
that twenty-eight are <f Mer» Hibernici," 
born in Ireland, and sprung from the 
Irish race, and that various others,who 
are also named, had not taken the oath— 
“ against the true intention of the said 
late king (.Tames) in the said letters pa¬ 
tent expressed, and against the tenor 
and true intention of the said letters 
patent; and so the said Robert broke 
the said condition, by virtue whereof 
the said letters patent (they find) are 
avoided, and of no force in the 
law.” The next inquest finds that 
Owny Carter, wife of Edward Car¬ 
ter, grantee of Edward Harrington, 
bad permitted a great number of 
mere Irishmen, who are named, to 
plough, graze, and pasture various de¬ 
nominations of the lands so granted, 
without any estate. The next but one 
finds the conditions of the Earl of 
Annandale's patent broken by demises 
to various more Irishmen, not of Eng¬ 
lish or British descent, some of the 
demises being for a year, some for a 
less term, whereby " as well the said 
lands as the rents, issues, and profits 
thereof, are forfeited unto the now king, 
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bis heirs and successors.! The next 
finds forfeited thirty or forty other 
denominations of land demised by as¬ 
signees of the earl to mere Irishmen, 
of whom the first who is named in the 
inquisition is Cooroghery O'Clery, pro¬ 
bably one of the family of the Four 
Masters, whereby, &c.” We dare sny 
there are not less than five hundred 
findings of this nature, the tenures being 
in the great majority of cases for the 
term of one year, or up to Candlemas 
or Michaelmas, or without estate or 
tenure, and but very rarely for certain 
terms of years, and when so, usually 
for three. 

Hence we inay judge to what an 
extent Irish tenancies and estates at 
will prevailed through these districts ; 
for the reader will recollect that they 
were only one class of undertakers 
who were absolutely prohibited from 
having Irish tenants on their lands, 
the admission of these being, to a 
greater or less extent, open to the 
other two classes of servitors and 
natives. 

Now mere tenancy-at-will, after the 
third lord’s time, became, as we have 
seen, the Irish copyhold ; and the na¬ 
tive 8 , wherever they were suffered to 
continue in those tenancies year after 
year undisturbed, would naturally 
regard their position, after a change 
or two of landlords, as settled on 
something approaching Jin certainty 
to the ancient basis. Of this we have 
a pregnant example in Sir Henry 
Piers’s account of Westmeath, writ¬ 
ten in 1GS2— 

“ They hold but from year to year, 
nor do they desire longer term. They 
have a custom on a stated day every 
year, to come and give warning to their 
landlords to provide other tenants for 
their holdings and houses, and this they 
will do as formally as if they were in 
earnest, and yet after all they intend 
nothing less ; for they will not leave 
the place with their good-will, where 
they and their ancestors have sat. In 
this case you will have some of them 
toll their landlord, that they and their 
forefathers have been there as long, and 
perhaps longer, than he, and they will 
not out for him: whither should they 
go ? and the like stuff; and this their 
shyness of leaving their ancient habita¬ 
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tion is not without some cause. For, if 
one of them remove but to dwell in the 
next county, nay, the next parish, pro¬ 
vided it bo under another landlord, he 
is, ou every little pique with his neigh¬ 
bour, reproached with terms importing 
vagabond, or a forsaken outcast, &c.; 
and so keen is his anima redeundi , that 
he is not at case within himself till he 
make way for his return again, to the 
placo, as he phrases it, whero he ought 
to be— 

11 * A r escio qua nafate solum dulcedan* cunctut, 

TiuifU et immemurct non sinet esse sui.' 

1 Whcnccaprlng* thi#love of home, this fond desire, 

TUI* louring after our paternal soil.’ "—• 

(Chorographical Description of West- 
ineuth. Valiancy . Coll. Jlib. Vol. /., 

p- no.) 

In this last extract we may seo all 
the true characteristics of that inde¬ 
finable claim to the land, which Mr. 
Sharman Crawford has so often per¬ 
plexed his audiences by attempting to 
describe. Dr. M‘Knight says none 
but the metaphysical minds of tho 
northern Presbyterians could have had 
acumen sufficient to distinguish this 
right of occupancy from the other 
additional rights which the tenant may 
superadd to it by his improvements ; 
but although it would require a great 
deal of metaphysics to deduce such a 
right from anything in the Articles for 
the Plantation of Ulster, or from any 
patent ever passed by the crown to a 
subject in Ireland, it does not require 
any unusual degree of intelligence to 
comprehend how a respectablo tenant, 
though without a lease, might think 
it hard to quit a farm held by himself 
and his forefathers, while in no arrear 
of rent. The landlord who turns such 
a man out of possession injures him¬ 
self, and injures society. Bn* al¬ 
though we have heard of landlords 
very frequently evicting tenants for 
non-payment of rent, we have heard 
of very few instances of ejectment of 
old or respectable tenants, where no 
rent has been due; and we believe 
that, in point of fact, ejectments on 
the title are hardly ever adopted ex¬ 
cept where the misconduct of ex¬ 
tortionate middlemen has crowded the 
land with a population greater than it 
can bear. 

it is a mistake, therefore, to sup- 


% Could Addison have had the melody of this distich by Sir Henry Piers in his 
mind, when he wrote the Cato ? 
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pose that tenant-right originated in 
any Plantation of Ulster, as it is a 
mistake to suppose that Ulster was 
the only part of Ireland planted at 
that time. For wo must correct Dr. 
M*Knight in a very serious historical 
error, where he asserts “ that tenant- 
right is found upon every settlement 
that has been effected either cotempo- 
raneously with, or subsequent to, tho 
era of the • great plantation.’" If that 
were so, and tenant-right had anything 
to do with these plantations, the cus¬ 
tom would be found in many localities 
little dreamt of by Dr. M'Knight, who 
appears to he quite unaware of tho 
Plantation of Longford, of Leitrim, of 
King’s and Queen’s County, of part of 
Westmeath, of Wicklow, and of Wex¬ 
ford. Yet those were all planted u sub¬ 
sequent to the era of the Great Plan¬ 
tation,” by llritish undertakers, whose 
patents contain provisoes, and who en¬ 
tered into bonds, similar to those which 
>ve have above cited, and which patents 
aro duly enrolled, and but for tho dis¬ 
continuance of our Record Commis¬ 
sion, would now be accessible to our 
historical students. If the subject 
were less serious, we might excuse an 
error which arises from want of infor¬ 
mation, as Dr. M'Knight’s mistake in 
respect of these later-planted counties 
evidently does ; but we cannot excuse, 
and must expose and censure a very 
gross misstatement of an historical fact, 
which Dr. M'Knight had full means 
of knowing not to bo as he has alleged. 
Adverting to the objection that tenant- 
right exists in Down, though that 
county is not included in the Articles 
of Plantation, Dr. M'Knight states 
that, as to 

‘*Two districts of that county, Clane- 
boy and tho Ards, they were settled at 
tho very time of the 'great plantation,* 
and under the very same general con¬ 
ditions, with this exception, that tho 
* undertakers,’ in consequence of a pri¬ 
vate arrangement entered into before¬ 
hand with Con. O'Neill, of Castlereagb, 

the former * Tighcama Morf were per¬ 
mitted to tako their possessions by 
‘townlands,’ instead of ‘proportions.’ 
This is the only recorded difference, so 
that tho existence of tenant-right within 
the localities mentioned is at* once ac¬ 
counted for.” 

This is a very gross misstatement. 
Tho Articles of Plantation do not in¬ 
clude any part of Down, and were not 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CLXXXIV. 


devised or promulgated till 1008, three 
years after the patents for those districts 
had passed, nor were there ever any ar¬ 
ticles or conditions of the kind Dr. 
M'Knight alleges, for any settlement 
in that or any other county, except 
for those enumerated in the Act of tho 
Irish parliament of the 10th Charles I. 
sess. 0, c. 3, an Act which wo are wil¬ 
ling to believe Dr. M'Knight never 
saw or heard of, for it puts an end to 
all pretence to allege that tenant-right 
is co-extensive with the Groat Planta¬ 
tion of the seventeenth century. It is 
entitled “ An Act for securing the es¬ 
tates of the undertakers, servitors, na¬ 
tives, and others holding lands, tene¬ 
ments, and hereditaments, in all and 
every the plantations made by our late 
sovereign ludy Queen Elizabeth, or by 
our late most gracious lord King James, 
or the king’s most excellent Majesty 
that now is, in the several counties of 
Waterford, Corke, Limericke, Kerry, 
Tipperary, Wexford, Wicklow, King’s 
County, Queen’s County, Westmeath, 
Leitrim, Longford, Tyrone, Armagh, 
Donegal!, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Lon¬ 
donderry.” If tenant-right, then, were 
a creature of the Plantation, wo seo 
where we should look for it, but where 
we do not find it—as well as where we 
should look to find it not , but where it 
it; for we may see from this statement 
of what was done in the way of planta¬ 
tion, that Antrim, Down, and Mona- 
ghau were not plantation-counties at all, 
as indeed any one may bo satisfied, by 
reference even to the imperfect publi¬ 
cation of the Hulls of Chancery depo¬ 
sited in the libraries of tho Queen’s 
Inns and Four Courts. Where so 
much mischief is attempted, with so 
much audacity, backed by so little 
knowledge, we do Dr. M'Knight an 
undeserved honor, when we censure 
him in language once addressed to a 
man of great learning; but the words of 
Mayart are so apposite, that we cannot 
refrain from using them. “ Arguments 
and statements,” we will say, where 
Mayart says " Histories—written by 
men who understand not the laws, nor, 
it may be, never had so much os a sight 
of the records, patents, or grants of 
things granted or done, whereof they 
write; or, if they had, yet understood 
little of them, or what passed by them, 
they having little or no knowledge in 
the laws, are very weak authorities to 
ground a matter of so very great im- 

2l 
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portance upon as this is, and which 
would not be evidence of itself alone 
aufficient to recover an acre of land 
that should be demanded upon such a 
title.” 

Again, with respect to another dis¬ 
trict of Down, viz., Lecale, Doctor 
M'Knight exhibits singular want of in¬ 
formation, both as to the present and 
past state of that part of the country:— 

“As to the barony of Lecale, al¬ 
though it i9 reckoned as a part of county 
Dowrt, yet wo are informed bv Walter 
Harris, in his ' Antient ana Present 
Slat6 of Mown / that furmerly it was 
4 part of the county of Louth, and with¬ 
in the Enylish Pale / having been at an 
early period conquered and settled by 
John do Courcey. This part of the 
county Down, therefore, never come 
under the terms of the Ulster planta¬ 
tion, with tho exception, perhaps, of 
some localities which may have be¬ 
longed to Sir Con. Magcuis, at tho 
period of his forfeiture, during the civil 
war undor Charles 1., and into tho set¬ 
tlement of which the general law of the 
plantation was subsequently introduced. 
The exception of Lecale, therefore, com¬ 
pletely establishes the very rule against 
which it has been supposed to militate, 
as it proves that the 4 tenant-right’ is so 
thoroughly identified with the 4 planta¬ 
tion,’ that it has not, till the present 
hour, ponetrated into a fragment of the 
4 English Pale’ in the eastern division 
of tho county, although that fragment 
is on all sides environed by tenant-right 
neighbourhoods.” 

’ Tenant-right in Lecale at the pre¬ 
sent day is recognised just in the same 
way as in other parts of Ulster, viz,, 
on some estates and not on others; and, 
as to that district formerly having be¬ 
longed to the English Pale, so did all 
that part of Ulster, as any one may see 
by thepublished records of the appoint¬ 
ment of sheriffs for Down, Newtown* 
(Ards), Antrim, and Coleraine. Really 
it is just matter of complaint that per¬ 
sons promulgating doctrines of such 
consequence, and professing to base 
them on the acts of the crown in for¬ 
mer times, should not make themselves 
&t least acquainted with the accessible’ 
sources of information, before exciting 
the minds of the queen’s subjects to 
aggression on honest men’s property. 

It is a further mistake to suppose 
that tenant-right is limited either to 
Ulster or any particular plantation 
there or elsewhere. Ulster probably has 
retained the custom most tenaciously, 


as being last Anglicised, as well as 
on account of the respect there habi¬ 
tually paid to the claims of the im¬ 
proving tenant—a respect which is 
just, and which, among men of com¬ 
mon sense and common honesty, is 
never disregarded. But, as wo have 
the bare tenant-right of occupancy in¬ 
sisted on in Westmeath, in 1682, so 
we might find it to-day in immemorial 
operation on particular estates in 
Meath, in Longford, in Clare, and 
elsewhere~-a remnant of an old system 
which once pervaded the whole island, 
but which certainly did not make tho 
island prosperous. 

For, that tho prosperity of Ulstor 
is due in any degree whatever to this 
mere occupancy tenant-right, irre¬ 
spective of improvements, we utterly 
deny; and that occupancy tenant- 
right and improvement tenant-right 
together have been the only, or the 
main causes of its prosperity, we deny 
also. We think it requires no extra¬ 
ordinary observation to perceive that 
a resident nobility and gentry, of tho 
same religious and political opinions 
with their principal farmers and free¬ 
holders, Jiving like friends and good 
neighbours among them, participating 
in their pleasures, and often members 
of their lodges, have had no incon¬ 
siderable share in that prosperity, and 
we would be very great hypocrites, 
indeed, if we abstained from declaring 
our conviction that the active and 
thorough-going spirit of the Protestant 
religion has had at least as much to do 
in creating the prosperity of Ulster 
as either the one or the other. 

We are, therefore, entirely at issue 
with Dr. M'Knight, in his assump¬ 
tion that tenant-right alone lias ijpido 
Ulster what it is. Donegal is one of 
tho most “ tenant-right” counties of 
Ulster, and the poorest; we may add, 
it is also the least Protestant: those 
who may think the remark invidious, 
will please to recollect that a writer 
cannot shut his eyes to facts, and that 
the declaration of facts is sometimes 
a higher duty than the observance of 
the conventional courtesies of a liberal¬ 
ism that sometimes degenerates into 
sycophancy. Dr. M'Knight, it seems, 
ascribes all the prosperity of Ulster to 
tenant-right: tenant-right, he submits, 
made Ulster prosper in spito of Protes¬ 
tant institutions: hence you may per¬ 
ceive with what a hopeful prospect of 
succcess you may extend it over these 
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parta of Ireland where it will not have 
to contend with those disadvantages. 

44 Ulster, my lord, previously to 
the reign of James I., was, by far, the 
most disturbed quarter of Ireland. In 
the preceding reign, the rebellion of ono 
of its chiefs was sufficient to occupy, 
for several years, all the disposable 
force which tnc crown of England could 
raise, while it reduced the English 
Exchequer to a state of all but gazetted 
bankruptcy. Munster and Connaught, 
at the present day, aro never to bo 
named in comparison of what Ulster 
formerly was: and yet the policy of 
James I., in reference to the Plantation 
settlement, had the effect of speedily 
rendering the north exemplary for its 
tranquillity, ns well as for its moral and 
economical superiority over every other 
section of the kingdom. The solitary 
elements of fixity of tenure , and limited 
rents, prevailed over all the disadvan¬ 
tages attendant upon a policy, in other 
respects exceedingly contracted, it not, 
in some points of view, altogether bar¬ 
barous; and what, then, is to hinder 
the success of a similar experiment in 
your lordship's hands, amidst the libe¬ 
rality and enlightenment of the nine¬ 
teenth century ? All your lordship 
needs to do, is to declare the Ulster 
custom to ho the law of universal Ire¬ 
land, namely—[the Ulster custom, as 
amended, remodelled, and now last de¬ 
fined by Dr. M’Knight]— that every 
tenant farmer, on giving up, or being 
removed from tho occupancy of bis 
premises, shall have an absolute riuht 
to sell his entire interest, whatever that 
interest may bo, to the highest and 
fairest bona Jidc purchaser, without any 
authoritative control on the part of his 
landlord. [This is not the Ulster cus¬ 
tom.] Let a right of pre-emption bo 
in all cases conceded to the latter, in 
the event of Ids disliking the purchaser 
us tenant; but let it not be compe¬ 
tent to any landlord to purchase out 
the tenant-right, in perpetuity, on his 
own account. [This is not the Ulster 
custom.] In Ulster, it is not uncom¬ 
mon, or rather it formerly was not un¬ 
common, for landlords to purchase 
the tenant-right of a property, in order 
to keep out a tenant whom they dis¬ 
liked, and they then again sold that 
right to a tenant of their own selection. 
In the legalization of this process, it 
would be necessary to provide that the 
tenant-right should be a permanently 
inalienable inheritance of the tenant 
population alone [this is not the Uls¬ 
ter custom], to which no lauded pro¬ 
prietor could legally succeed, even in 
right of his own purchase, otherwise 
than for the object stated; and the rea- 
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son is, that there may alwajB be in the 
country an indestructible tenant pro¬ 
perty, binding the rural occupants to 
the soil, and to the constitution, by a 
fixed class interest." 

Further— 

44 There is not only moral reason, but 
a strong political necessity, for some 
overruling interference, in order that 
the community may bo protected against 
the extortionate cruelties which a sys¬ 
tem of entire irresponsibility, in this re¬ 
spect, is directly calculated to cover, if 
not positively to encourage. 

“No system of tenant-right adjust¬ 
ment can ever be worth one iota in 
tho way of ‘finality,’ unless it shall in¬ 
clude a fixed, legal muchlnery, for tho 
determination of rents. [This is not 
the Ulster custom.] This, I have al¬ 
ready shown, was done by the crown, 
in tho original settlement of Ulster, and 
it must be. done over again for all Ire¬ 
land, by the British Parliament, if wo 
nro to liavn anything, exoept the mere 
4 beginning of an end,’ to our existing 
discontents. The mischief in Ulster is, 
that, by increasing the amount of rent, 
at his pleasure, every landlord, who is 
regardless of consequences, has it in his 
power to annihilate tho tenant’s pro¬ 
perty at his own mere discretion [this, 
at last, in the Ulster custom] ; and this 
is a state of tho luvv which cannot bo 
reasonably expected to afford satisfac¬ 
tion to the tenant masses.” 

The reader will probably begin to 
suspect that we have misrepresented 
Dr. M‘Knight in tho summary of his 
argument, which we set forth at the 
commencement of this paper ; for he 
here asserts that he has already shown 
that the crown, in the original settle¬ 
ment of Ulster, established “ a fixed, 
legal machinery for the determination 
of rent,” and undoubtedly, if Doctor 
M‘ Knight had shown anything of that 
kind, we would have greatly misrepre¬ 
sented him. But Dr. M 4 Knight Is 
guilty of a very audacious misrepresen¬ 
tation, in asserting that he has shown 
anything of the kind, or that anything 
of the kind ever existed. The crown 
fixed the rent to be paid by the paten¬ 
tees, but it left the patentees at perfect 
liberty to.’bargain for such rents as they 
thought fit from their own fee-farmers 
and lessees. In the Star-Chamber pro¬ 
ceedings against the London Compa¬ 
nies, indeed, they are accused of having 
discouraged the settlement of British te¬ 
nants, 44 by their excessive rayzing the 
rents from 40s. and 50s. a balliboe, unto 
£10, £12, £20, and £30 a belliboe/* 
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■whereby “the English were and are 
much disheartened, and the natives doe 
farre excecde the British : and divers 
ould British tenants have been by them 
put out from their said lands, and their 
farms lett to the native Irish, some for 
the same, and some for lease rents than 
the British did give,” which assertion 
of the crown’s right to see the lands 

f lanted with British, and cleared of 
rish, according to the original inten¬ 
tion of the settlement, Dr. M*Knight 
protends is evidence that the crown 
reservod the right, and constituted 
somo tribunal for the purpose, of fix¬ 
ing what rent the tenants of these 
corporations, and of individual under¬ 
takers, should pay their lessors thence¬ 
forth to the present day, a right which, 
we need scarcely add, the crown never 
pretended lo possess; any pretension to 
which would indeed have prevented 
the sale of a single patent; and a tri¬ 
bunal which never had any existence, 
except in the imaginations of men in¬ 
flamed with the criminal desire of seiz¬ 
ing on the property of others, but who 
have not tho moral courage of poor 
Conner to avow the true grounds on 
which they are prepared to call for 
social revolution. Mr. Conner makes 
no pretence of justifying his proposal by 
Star-Chamber judgments or metaphy¬ 
sical inductions, but says, in a word, 
that rents ought to be brought down 
five millions a-year, and that those five 
millions ought to be given to the oc¬ 
cupiers of the soil. It is a proposition 
which has the merit of being easily 
understood, and is put forward in a 
manner that shows Mr. Conner to be 
perfectly convinced of the justice and 
expediency of what he proposes, and 
under no necessity of cloaking either 
from others or from his own con¬ 
science the naked truth, that he thinks 
the labouring poor have too little, and 
the landowning classes too much of the 
produce of the soil, and that the dis¬ 
parity of distribution is so great as to 
require immediate adjustment, by 
taking the excess from the one class, 

and making a present of it to the other. 

• 

41 In place of tho wretched piddling 
of these (improvements’-compensation) 
bills, let us go to work on the sound 
principle which I have laid down, that 
of getting rid of the lesser evils, by 
doipe; away with the greater ones, of 
which the lesser form a part, and in 
which they aro bound up. Lot us, I Bay, 
on this just and sound principle, strike 
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at tho great source of evil —the undue 
competition for the scarce land —by a va¬ 
luation. This valuation would leave, at 
least, five millions annually in tho hands 
of tho tenantry, which are now takon 
from them in cxtortionable over-rent. 
The portion of this sum laid out in im¬ 
provements would, in fifteen years, in¬ 
crease these fivo millions to fifteen mil¬ 
lions annually.”—Letter to Times , p. 20. 

Of course tho millions gained by 
this bold stroke multiply as fast as 
the proceeds of the basket of earthen¬ 
ware, in tho Eastern tale ; and the 
picture of prosperity in Ireland, drawn 
by Mr. Conner, as resulting from this 
happy revolution, almost rivals that 
painted for England, under the opera¬ 
tion of free trade, by Mr. Cobdon. 
But neither Mr. Conner nor Dr. 
M‘Knight can abide tho idea of free 
trade in land, except when it is the 
tenant-right that is for sale. Then, 
indeed, “ it is plainly monstrous”—it 
is Dr. M'Knight who now speaks— 
" on the part of any landlord to set n 
limit to its value, as is now (he might 
have added, and as has always been) 
openly done in many cases. The only le¬ 
gitimate mode of determining the value 
of any article whatever (that is, we sug¬ 
gest, always excepting land to let) is, to 
put it up to a sale by free competition, 
and then its actual value is precisely 
what it will honestly bring, and neither 
more nor less.” Such are the con¬ 
trarieties of tortuous designs, where a 
man knows that he seeks to do some¬ 
thing wrong, and yet dare not look his 
criminal intention in the face. 

Dr. M'Knight is, of course, pre¬ 
pared with the usual reply to the na¬ 
tural suggestion that what he counsels 
would be robbery—namely, you do the 
same with money by your usury la^s ; 
why not prevent the exaction of ex¬ 
cessive rent for land, as you do of ex¬ 
cessive interest for money? But wo 
had better hear Dr. M'Knight’s own 
defence of himself 

“ Tho idea of limiting the extrava¬ 
gant demands of landlordism, is, it 
seems, a downright ‘ robbery it is 
4 confiscation’ of property, and I know 
not what other wickedness besides. 
Well, supposing it to be all these hor- 
riblo things, will your lordship permit 
me to suggest to your consideration the 
following points:— 

“I. Is a mail's money, which he has 
personally earned, less his property than 
is tho land which ho has purchased 
with it, and will your lordship, or will 
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tho British parliament, permit him to 
charge any amount of interest for it that 
he pleases ? On the contrary, if hr shall 
accept one farthing beyond tho rate 
legally fixed by act of parliament, will 
you not both punish him as a usurer , and 
compel him to refund tho gains so un¬ 
worthily acquired ? The man’s money 
is unquestionably his own; he may throw 
it into Mount £tna if ho pleases, and 

J ou have no right to prevent him ; but 
c may not take advantage of tho ne¬ 
cessities of his neighbours, by the exac¬ 
tion of an unlimited rate of interest. 
IIovv, then, do you reconcile it to your 
consciences to commit all this ‘robbery,’ 
so long as the usuror's property retains 
the shape of gold, silver, or bank notes; 
but the moment lie turns it into land, lie 
may extort ten thousand per cent, if he 
can get it, without eliciting on your 
parts a single compunctious sigh ? Do 
you not feel that there is a very gross 
inconsistency in defending the public 
agninst usurious extortion, and alleging 
conscientious scruples about interference 
with a system of tenfold worse oppres¬ 
sion, in reference to the tenures and tho 
rents of land ?” 


If Dr. M'Knight had reflected for 
a moment, he would have seen that this 
analogy, which ho has thoughtlessly 
borrowed from reckless declaimers, is 
no oxcuso whatever. Tho usury laws 
enabled no man to keep another’s 
money, paying bix per cent, only, when 
he had contracted to pay ten. He 
should return the money if he did not 
like Jhis creditor’s terms. Give tho 
landlord back his land, and then (how¬ 
ever impolitic) decree any maximum 
rent you wilt; but the usury laws ofler 
you no justification in keeping his 
land, and paying him a less rent than 
you contracted for. Wo observe somo 
citations from Paloy and Bacon in Dr. 
MvKnight’s essay, respecting the mu¬ 
tuality of right and obligation. For a 
student of these works, Dr. M'Knight’s 
ethical sense is very imperfect. 

Mr. Mitchel, when proposing the 
legalization and extension of tenant- 
right, on principles much less ex¬ 
treme, at the meeting convened by the 
Irish Council, plainly avowed his con¬ 
viction that the country was in revolu¬ 
tion—a state of things which justifies 
great individual wrongs for the com¬ 
mon safety. Neither he nof Mr. Con¬ 
ner attempt to oxcuso “ a transfer of 
property,” as Mr. Mitchel declared his 
measure of tenant-right would be, on 
any ground lower than the will of the 
people in national convention. 

Dr. M'Knight is, as usual, ready 


with the assurance that this concession 
would put an end to all Irish discon¬ 
tents, and holds out as usual the threat 
that either French or American in¬ 
vaders would be welcome, so long as 
his panacea is not granted. We do 
not believe that Dr. M'Knight is jus¬ 
tified in imputing so great a want of 
honesty to tho Irish people, and we 
think ho grossly insults the minister 
whom he invites to purchaso a main¬ 
tenance of the union on such terms. 

Mr. Conner deals neither in throats 
nor cajolery. Ho sees the misery of 
the peoplo; and seeing no other way 
of relieving it than by diminishing their 
rents, he insists that their rents shall 
he diminished. The poor pooplo will 
tell you, he says— 

“ That they cannot alFord to drink 
their buttermilk, and arc obliged to cat 
their dry potatoes in the dark, not being 
able to purchase any kind of light in tho 
long winter nights. That it lias boon 
known that scrtujhs have heen used as 
hed-clothcs. They are obliged to sell 
their entire crops to pay the rent; and 
in the summer following, should the po¬ 
tato crop como short, as it frequently 
does, their hearts arc torn when their 
children look in their facc3 for that food 
which they have not to give them! 
During these seasons, which are callod 
the fainting months, the life is kept, in 
them by the purchase of a little oatmeal 
on credit, at a price twice, often three 
times, tho sum for which they were 
forced to soil their oats for the payment 
of their rent: and this extravagant 
price is still further increased by law 
expenses at quarter-sessions for tho 
debt. That so heavy and grinding are 
the oppressions on them, that they are 
not loft wherewithal to supply farming 
implements, or oven seed to sow their 
ground. Hardships coining on them, 
and seeing tho high road their destina¬ 
tion, they were at length charged with 
tho shooting of Mr. Suuh-a-one, tho 
landlord or agent. They were forced 
to sell their last pig or cow to pay 
attorneys and fee lawyers; they wero 
found guilty on 'false evidence,* and 
transported or hanged as tho case might 
be. The remnants of the families have 
either sunk into the gravo under tho 
pressuro of want, or livo in tho greatest 
poverty in towns, where hunger has 
forced many of them to become thieves 
and prostitutes.” 

Tho picture, although highly-colour¬ 
ed, is, in its main features, horribly 
true ; but who are the landlords of 
these oppressed poor creatures ? Not, 
generally, tho Irish gentry ; but very 
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generally, the Irish strong farmers— 
the very men on whose behalf this 
demand of u perpetuity and valuation 
is now made, and who, if they had 
the power, would at once assume the 
position of petty landlords, and tyran¬ 
nise over their cottiers more ruthlessly 
than any other class in the country. It 
is cottier-right much more than tenant- 
right, the country stands in need of: 
but the tenant-farmers of Ireland would 
he the first to exclaim against any sys¬ 
tem which would givo holders of less 
than ten acres a perpetuity in their oc¬ 
cupancy. 

But there are cases where the 
tenantry holding directly under em¬ 
barrassed head-landlords are in—or in 
a state approaching—this condition. 
In such cuses, who, let us ask, are 
they who thus grind the poor, who 
thus wring them, and reduce them in 
the necessary means of food and shel¬ 
ter, below the condition of beasts ? 
Not the ostensible landlord. He, poor 
wretch, is but his creditor’s bailiff. 
Relatively to his own necessities he is 
as impoverished as the tenant. The 
true landlords, in these cases, are the 
mortgagees, the judgment-creditors, 
the insurance-companies, the rich ab¬ 
sentee capitalists, who contribute not 
a farthing to the relief of their poor 
tenant's misery: for these are virtually 
their tenants, and on them a share, if 
not of the reproach, at least of the 
loss arising from such a state of affairs, 
ought ultimately to rest. 

It is plain, in cases of this kind, rents 
must come down—as indeed they havo 
already done. As the law, however, at 
present stands—either where rents can 
no longer be realized, or where poor- 
rate eats them up as fast as they fall 
due—the loss falls first on the land¬ 
lord, who lives on the last five shillings 
or half-crown in the pound ; next, it 
annihilates the security of the puisne 
encumbrancer ; next squeezes out 
the encumbrancer above him; and so 
on, in extreme cases, up to the party 
having the first charge, who, if he 
has lent prudently, may realize liis 
principal and interest. We cannot 
object to this operation of the law in 
ordinary times. If the lenders have 
miscalculated their security, they must 
pay for their imprudence ; but in ex¬ 
traordinary times, in great revolutions 
of property, such as theso writers 
contemplate, the burthen would pro¬ 
bably havo to he borne distributively. 
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and all parties interested should abate 
in proportion. 

Of course, these distributions and 
adjustments of the loss never enter 
into the speculations of men like Con¬ 
ner and M*Knight, whose imagina¬ 
tions are wholly occupied with the 
gain which their clients would realize 
by dipping their hands into the pockets 
of the class above them. Conner, whose 
whole soul is engaged on behalf of the 
poor, probably never entertained a 
thought, hostile or otherwise, towards 
the landlords, beyond the one fixed 
idea of taking from them the five mil¬ 
lions a-year which he wants for the 
people. Dr. M*Knight, however, if we 
are to judge from the tone of the fol¬ 
lowing remarks, which he volunteers 
very unnecessarily, would have no ob¬ 
jection to use the opportunity which a 
valuation-rent would afford, to pull 
down the upper classes to his own level: 

“ The earnings of the Irish peasan¬ 
try, taking them on an average, one 
with another, do not exceed £10 a-ycar 
per man ; and on this wretched allow¬ 
ance they must not only live themselves, 
but must support their wives and fami¬ 
lies. Now, at this rate, a landed pro¬ 
prietor, with a rental of £20,000 a-year, 
is declared by your landlord-law to he 
worth two thousand peasants, inasmuch 
as you absorb the whole yearly earnings 
of two thousand peasants for his compul¬ 
sory support. There is my Lord Pep¬ 
percorn, Cor example, who scarcely ever 
sets a foot in Ireland, except in the way 
of a brief rustication during a few 
weeks in the year, while his tenantry 
are left to the uncontrolled mercy of all 
descriptions of irresponsibility, from 
the highest degree to the meanest; and 
my Lord Peppercorn carries away, out 
of the country, at least £80,000 a-vear, 
and is, consequently, in the logio^of 
Anglo-Irish law, worth any eight thou¬ 
sand amongst her Majesty’s loyal pea¬ 
santry in Ireland! . . . If an in¬ 

vading enemy, either from France, or 
the United States of America, were 
sailing up Lough Swilly, I need not ask 
your lordship whether tho single arm of 
my Lord Peppercorn, or my Lord Veri- 
sopht, or my Lord Clod Harlequin, or 
any other individual arm, however titled 
and dignified, or the united arms of 
eight thousand of Ulster’s loyal, hardy, 
ficrco peasantry, would do most effec¬ 
tive work in her Majesty’s service on 
that day ?" 

Dr. M'Knight may rest assured 
that neither the Marquis of Abercorn, 
nor Lord Claude Hamilton, nor the 
other noble person, whose name he 
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travesties, but whom we do not re¬ 
cognize, will be at all lessened in the 
estimation of sensible men, by this 
unbccomingribaldry. We must further 
tell him, that, in disparaging the 
claims of property, he appears not to 
be aware that he disparages the claims 
of labour ; for, property is labour 
accumulated; and no man would work, 
in order to lay anything by, if his 
labour, when realized in its results, 
were to be less respected than his 
labour in act. 

We have followed Dr. M‘Knight 
through a great many windings and 
turnings, and have found at last that it 
is only Mr. William Conner, disguised 
as a philosopher, we have been pur¬ 
suing. Wo have made many efforts to 
understand Mr. Sharman Crawford; 
but have found him on no two occa¬ 
sions of the same opinion: one day 
taking occupancy as his basis ; another 
day, improvements, disclaiming occu- 

S ; a third, both; and these in¬ 
ties of purpose, associated with 
so many abstract postulates and meta¬ 
physical distinctions, that we have long 
since come to tho conclusion that that 
gentleman does not understand him¬ 
self, and that his definitions and heads 
of bills are not worthy of the public 
attention. Mr. Crawford, however, 
has made use of an argument, both at 
public meetings and in the House of 
Commons, which we cannot pass with¬ 
out exposing as grossly deceptive. Tho 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, in 
roviding compensation for tenants 
olding from year to year, for lands 
taken by railway companies, directs 
compensation for “any just allow¬ 
ances" that would be made by an in- 
coqjing tenant. The meaning of these 
allowances is perfectly well known in 
law, being allowances for away.going 
crops, and remuneration for tillage 
done by the [outgoing tenant, accord¬ 
ing to the usage of the country. Wig- 
glesworth v. Dallison, reported in 
1 Douglas’s Reports, p. 28, is the lead¬ 
ing case in regard to customs of this 
kind, in which the usage of the country 
is allowed to supersede the general law 
of emblements, but “ which have not 
any application to instances in which 
the express terms of the tenancy are 
at variance with them.” (Chitty on 
Contracts, 2d edit. 294.) Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, however, assures all public meet¬ 
ings, and asserts in the house, that this 
provision of the Lands’ Clauses Act has 


given a legalized existence to tenant- 
right, and that the tribunals in Ire¬ 
land have so decided. The fact is, 
that it was Mr. Crawford himself, sit¬ 
ting with another justice, who gave 
this clause the highly illegal interpre¬ 
tation he refers to ; and he now cites 
this, his own decision, in aid of his 
own argument, taking care, however, 
not to mention the name of the learn¬ 
ed judge whose authority ho relies on. 

We may add, as another example of 
the practice of this gentleman, his 
notice of motion in the House of Com¬ 
mons which stands for the day on 
which we write—viz., that the benefit 
of the Ulster tenant-right should be 
extended to improving tenants in other 
parts of Ireland. The house, unex¬ 
perienced in Mr. Crawford’s defini¬ 
tions, will probably not perceive that 
this is very different from compensa¬ 
tion for improvements, although the 
mention of “the improving tenant" 
would lead any one not versed in those 
matters so to take it, inasmuch as the 
tenant-right would draw with it com¬ 
pensation for occupancy besides. 

Reverting to the case of the London. 
Companies, and of absentees generally, 
we would take this occasion to express 
some opinions which we believe are 
now very generally entertained. Ab¬ 
senteeism is, no doubt, a great evil, 
and tho state has unquestionably the 
power, in applotting taxation, to make 
a distinction between income so de¬ 
rived, and that spent among the people 
who produce it. That constitutional 
power has even been extended to the 
resumption into the hands of the crown 
of estates wholly neglected by their 
owners; and, whon the owners are 
corporate bodies, incapable of deriving 
gain to individual members from their 
possessions, the state has alsc an un¬ 
doubted right to say, you must sell 
for a reasonable price. Many persons 
are of opinion that the London Com¬ 
panies are now functi officio, and that 
on receiving the marketable number 
of years’ purchase of the rents re¬ 
served from their lessees, they might, 
with propriety, retire from their own¬ 
ership of those great tracts in Ulster. 
The city of London has been greatly 
aggrandised by the receipt, and ex¬ 
penditure there, of a large portion of 
the rental, for upwards of two centu¬ 
ries; the nursing supervision of the 
Companies is no longer necessary 1 q 
Londonderry, where all the objects of 
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the Plantation, as modified by subse¬ 
quent actB of the legislature, have 
been completed; and wo do believe 
the time has come, when these great 
absentees could, with benefit to all 

C ties, resign their trust into the 
ds of a population, now, in every 
way able to take care of itself. 

We desire here also to express our 
opinion that the distinction we have ad¬ 
verted to between corporate bodies and 
individual proprietors, and between re¬ 
sidents and absentees, ought to bo re¬ 
garded in any legislation, for the pur¬ 
pose of taking waste land for public 
purposes by compulsory purchase. 
Great public necessities can alone jus¬ 
tify legislative interference with pro¬ 
perty ; but when the necessity arises, 
absentees, especially if they have no 
individual interest, ought to be reach¬ 
ed first, and individual residents last. 

As to the tenant-right of Ulster, 
from which wo have been led away by 
these considerations, so far as it rests 
in occupancy, we do not see how it 
would be possible, even if expedient, to 
legalise such a right, consistently with 
the spirit or theory of our law. We bo- 
lieve tho respect shown to old, respecta¬ 
ble tenants—even though they should 
not have been on the land through three 
successive devolutions of the rever¬ 
sion—to be just and expedient. We 
would wish, so far as we can influence 
lauded proprietors in Ireland, to re¬ 
commend to their imitation the prac¬ 
tice, in this respect, not only of men 
like the Marquis of Londonderry, in 
Ulster, but of others, such ns Sir 
William Somerville, in Meath, and of 
many other landlords elsewhere, with 
whom tho claim of being an old tenant 
on the estate is virtually as much respect¬ 
ed as a claim of copyhold. But even if it 
were possible to legaliso those claims, 
and bylaw to turn them into titles, we 
would not desire to see the present 
kindly relations of the parties put on 
that footing ; for it is in the kindness 
and mutual confidence, aud in the 
wholesome power of control, guaran¬ 
teed by the system, as it at present 
works, that its main social advantage 
consists. While we would, therefore, 
desire to see the occupancy tenant-right 
of Ulster, as it really exists, with its 
immomoTial incidents of discretion and 
control, on the part of the landlord, 
practically recognised, we can see no 
means of promoting its adoption other¬ 
wise than by the force of opinion, and 


by the general inculcation by precept 
and example, of the landlord's golden 
rule — u Live and let live.” 

But so far as the custom rests in im¬ 
provements made by the tenant, it 
ought, if possiblo, to have the force 
and sanction of law.' We need not 
enforce the justice of the tenants’ 
claim to compensation for having in¬ 
creased the value of his land ; he ought 
to have his share of the additional 
wealth called into existence by his ca¬ 
pital applied to tho land furnished to 
him by the owner. We need not 
dwell on a principle recognised by 
three successive governments, and 
which must soon become law. We 
may observe, however, that any mea¬ 
sure for this purpose must necessarily 
be encumbered by machinery ; that 
the measuro now before parliament 
will, probably, require revision ; and 
that, of the various pluns hitherto put 
forward, that suggested by the Irish 
Council seems capable of being car¬ 
ried into effect with least collision of 
interests and least vexation. Let us 
add also our opinion, that any measure 
of that kind ought to be without pre¬ 
judice to existing customs, and to such 
special farming contracts ns landlords 
and tenants may think fit to devise for 
their own advantage. For our own 
part we believe that the man who 
would not improve on a forty-one year 
lease, at a moderate rent, would not 
improve on a perpetuity; and wherever 
tho power to grant such a lease ex¬ 
ists, which the legislature, we think, 
might safely extend to all cases, wo 
strongly recommend both landlord 
and tonant to make their agreement 
for themselves. 

Such aro our views of fenant-^ight 
as it really exists, and as it may, in one 
of its aspects, be legalised. Machinery 
for determining rent, we will not discuss, 
any more than machinery for determin¬ 
ing how much tho traveller ought to 
give to the highwayman. The owner 
alone has a right to say how much he 
will take for the use of his property. 
Poor-rate and the ordinary laws of de¬ 
mand and supply are sufficient guaran¬ 
tees that he will not henceforth get 
more than js reasonable; and tho fato 
of many hundreds of puisne creditors 
will probably, before another year shall 
have passed, render it as impracticable 
as inexpedient for an Irish landlord to 
incapacitate himself for his § duties by 
incurring debt. 
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GARLANDINE AND THE TUTOR—A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 

BY OKOPFRY niUP.FLKSS, ESQUIRE, BAUni6TKtt-AT-I.AVI'. 

’Tis a fact well known on the llaDks of Rhino, 

When the vineyards gleam in the pale moonshine, 

And the trcllised clusters are bending low, 

Tinted with autumn’s rip'ning glow. 

That a mighty shade in a purple vest— 

I shan’t now stop to describe the rest 
Of his clothing—is seen the hills to climb, 

Which hang o'er ruined Rudcsheim.* 

Many have scon him, with eye appalled, 

Bodging about the Nioderwald, 

Where, should the tourist chance to stand. 

He’ll see the best of the Fatherland; 

Thence his raptured eye may mark 
Many a stately villa and park, 

With dome, and hamlet, and cloister grey. 

Beeping from lindens far away. 

I’ve gazed myself on that landscape rare. 

And ne’er saw any on earth more lair ! 

*Twas at tho hour when sunbeams rise 
Above the river where Bingen lies. 

And morning’s saffron mantle fell 
Upon the shrine of Koca-Cappollc, 

Where a wooden lady stands jn a niche, 

With a massive silver candlestick, 

In which each pious pilgrim fixes 
His daily share of “ a pound of sixes.” 

Mounted on donkeys we gained the. top. 

Where the heat was such wc wore like to drop; 

When lo! there stood, mid the forest's shade. 

As jolly a tap as ever was m:idc 
Where wine was sold, drink fit for an carl. 

And by a monstrous pretty girl. 

'Twill repay, dear friend, your trouble well. 

To leave your couch, at the Rhine Hotel, 

An hour at least ere the sun can rise, 

To get one glance from that fraulein's eyes. 

But from digression we must refrain. 

Or wc never will get to Charlemagne. 

Doctors say that the night air’s bad 
For one to roam out in, lightly clad. 

I fully agree in that maxim old ; 

But the emperor never catches cold 
When forth he comes, as daylight fails. 

In a shirt which the climbing his tomb's sharp rails 
Has left rather short in regard of tails; 

And he blesses each night, in the pale moonshine. 

The purple grapes of his darling Rhine. 

Many a summer’s morn is buried, 

The tide of-time has ebbed and flowed, 


• It is a popular tradition, that tho shade of Charlemagne is seen to cross the 
rivor between Bingen and Rudcsheim. Whenever tho vintage promises to be un¬ 
usually good, it is attributed by the peasants to this apparition— Gicb's Legends . 
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Since lie of the iron band was ferried 
Across to the Phantom's dim abode; 

But when he breathed this upper air— 

As ancient legends truly tell— 
lie had a daughter passing lair. 

Whom the monarch loved right well. 

And though that land doth still abound 
In lustrous eyes that brightly shine, 

No maid there ever yet was found 
To be compared with Garlandine. 

’Mid the blaze of light. 

On n festal night, 

The flash of a dark black eye 
May softer seem, 

In its radiant gleam, 

Than the moon in a summer sky ; 

But the dazzling spark 
It shows in the dork. 

Is too bright for a poor mail's good. 

Who knows not the art 
To preserve his heart. 

If art there be that could. 

Alas! forme, 

I ne’er can see 

Such eyes without fear of danger, 

Nor can find a cure. 

For they won't ensure 
A doubly hazardous stranger. 

The eye whose hue 
Is a tender blue. 

Is much more fatal I know to view ; 

And so they found, 

For knights came round 
From many a distant mile ; 
llot words were delivered, 

And lances shivered. 

For that bright maiden’s smile. 

But all would not do 
For the valiant crew. 

With their tossing plumes and their pennons gay. 
Though they paid morning visits, and stayed all day. 
And emptied whole flasks of foaming wine. 

There was not one man 
Of the mailed clan 
His point could carry, 

Or persuade to marry 
The emperor's daughter, Garlandine. 

And though at her gate. 

Both early and late. 

Princes and nobles in troops would appear, 

It didn’t much fret her. 

She liked few things better 
Than sending them home with a Ilea in the ear. 

She'd think nothing at all 
Of going up to the wall, 

To say, with her best satin dress on, 

When a knight came to dine-- « 

“ It is all mighty fine, 

But you do not lodge here, Mr. Ferguesson.” 

“ Pray be so good, for the sake of my song. 

To pronounce here the antepenultimate long 5 ” 
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These two lines I've stolen, for sake of prosody, 

But I beg you will mention the fact to nobody. 

(t Oh, woman! in our hours of cose"— 

I quote a poet whom you know— 

Ye are the very deuce to please; 

Dear creatures, why should this be so ? 

Wc know how dreadful is the bore. 

When she we worship like a star 
Is seen, upon some ball-room’s floor, 

Waltzing with a damned light hussar; 

His arm is round her faery waist. 

Encirclin'; all you dream of bliss. 

And the lins you long to taste 
Turn kindly pouting up to his. 

It is most trying to ihe feeling 

Of even the mildcst-manncr’d folk. 

And makes one wish, one’s grief concealing, 

That we had learned to waltz or polk. 

Thus felt each suitor 
When he saw a tutor, 

With manners and form of uncommon grace, 
Without any warning. 

Usurp one morning 

What he thought was destined to be kin place. 

There had come, at an hour which was rather late, 

A wayworn youth to the castle gate. 

Of comely features, and stature lull; 

And the, warder asked, as he neared the wall, 

If he wanted aught, with a surly grin. 

The stranger replied, that he wanted in. 

“ That sort of gammon is all in my eye; 

Don’t you wish you may come it—only try.” 

Then he winked, jus be said to himself, “What a Guy 1” 
But Charlemagne near, in the warm sunshine. 

Lay, gazing down on his own bright lUiino, 

With some beer drawn mild, which that climate suits, 
(Tis a liquor l like to drink with cheroots) 

And hearing this noisy talk at his door, 

He summons the youth to come before 
His presence august, that he might know 

Why he had bored the warder so. 

* * • • • 

The stranger his learning soon recounts— 

He can write, he says, and can cast accounts— 

Can break a charger, or read quite pat in 
The tongues, then so rare, of French and Latin. 

He could also, ho modestly added, speak— 

But this was a bounce—a little Greek ; 

Could play the piano, the harp, and sing. 

And strike with liis lance the smallest ring. 


Carl listens, is charmed, and says, “ ’Twill do; 
Then, rising, concludes the interview. 
u Uncommon kind, how the gods do grant 
The sort of things that we monarchs want.” 

Such was the Emperor’s silly boost— 

But for once he rc<5koned without his host; 

And thought how nicely at last he’d caught a 
Teacher of French for Lis pretty daughter. 

So he asked the stranger to 9tay to dine. 

And be presented to Garlandine. 


♦ » 
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I’m fond, being nought but a hungry sinner. 

Of the varied joys of a splendid dinner ; 

When the turtle-soup is fair to see. 

The green fat well mingled with calipee. 

I like entrees, but tho sort of dish 
I’m most partial to is a kind of fish— 

Pinkecns ; but gourmands, I think, of late, 

Who know the best, have called it bait, 

White bait, thou’rt pleasant enough in the main. 
With buttered brown bread and pink champagne; 
But still can I fill a banquet’s pause 
With a lobster pate and oyster sauce. 

And few things arc better to cat, I know, 

That veal made into a fricandeau. 

Oh, ye mortals, unlearned that arc. 

For ye ne’er have dined with the North-East Bar, 
What can your ravenous, ignorant maw, 

Know of the joys of that feast of Law. 

The “ cottclcttcs do sauinon,” the “cremes” so nice, 
The cool Lafittc, the champagne in ice. 

Creaming up to the crystal brim, 

Till midnight’s taper wanctli dim ; 

The feast of reason, the llow of soul, 

That mantles round each glorious bowl; 

The wit that Hashes, of brilliant sort, 

The ready jest, and the neat retort— 

From the learned father, with head so bald. 

To the callous junior, recently called; 

Who, if he’s properly up to lus work. 

Into bis pocket should put each cork, 

That he may know when a single flask fails; 
Waiters arc such infernal rascals. 

Briefs were unheeded in that gay revel. 

Pleas and demurrers sent to the devil— 

41 To those unpleasant realms Inflow, 

Whither the dead attorneys go, 

And the living shall also.”* 

Even as I pen tlicso stanzas few. 

There rises before me, in long review, 

Each woll-known face of that jovial crew. 

A wave of the wand of necromancy. 

And back they troop to the eye of Fancy. 

Forms which have long in darkness lain, 

Are seated around the board again. 

Some arc dead this many a year ;f 
In scarlet and ermine some appear; 

Learned judges, with very thick pates. 

While others arc city magistrates. 

Some are sleeping much at their ease. 

On nice soft chairs in the Common Pleas. 

Become fat-witted and dreadfully stout. 

With law, and leisure, and port, and gout. 

Some have gained, by their legal quirks, 

Places snug in the Board of Works ; 

And those who love not the air of cities. 

Have long paired off on Belief Committees ; 

Some state offices deftly fill. 

And some, liko myself, arc briefless still. 


* Vide D ublin University Magazine, Vol. xxvii., p. 40B. 

t Of course 1 must be here uudoratood to anticipate the fate of my lcarnod bro- 
throu—G. B. 
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And the rising tear to mine eye doth steal. 

As I hear the sorrows of Lucy Neal; 

And again I laugh, until like to die, 

“ At tnc house which fell into chancery 

And I feci my breath coming uncommonly short 

At the musical chime of The Pewter Quart. 

I'm an old man now, and the wish were vain. 
But would I could live my life again ; 

Roaming tho crowded hall about, 

My bag woll filled with parcels stout; 

Diving down to those shades obscure. 

As in my time each learned man (lid, 
Emerging then with a face demure, 

downed and wigged, aud neatly banded. 
But really 1 sin beyond expression— 

Dear reader, pardon this my last digression. 


“ It was iddlcsse all” at Ingelhcim, 

That castle which stands on a rock sublime; 

With ramparts stout, and an iron gate, 

Looking so sadly desolate. 

The day is over long—long ago. 

When, banners on high, and battles below. 

Were seen by those gTey anil ruined towers. 
Which now in hoary grandeur shine, 

Down on that vale, where, girt with flowers. 
Sweeps foaming on the glorious Rhine. 

Bless my soul! could the ikiron rise 
From the marble coflin wherein lie lies, 

And see the change on that river’s tide, 

Which hath come to pass since the night lie died. 
See the steamers that, to and fro. 

Puffing, “ at stated periods,” go. 

Little I ween his eye would reck. 

Glancing down on the peopled deck, 

Where crowds of staring Cockneys tread, 

Each with his guide-book bound in red. 

Ladies in bonnets and smart vissettes. 

Bandboxes, couriers, and grisettes; 

Kclncrs* all tearing about like the wind. 

For cheating “ Englanders” much inclined ; 

In small-clothes fastened with clasp behind. 

And jackets uncommonly short in the waist. 
Tumbling about in desperate haste ; 

Rushing from stem to stern like mad. 

With smoking viands uncommonly bad. 

Salad, red cabbage, boiled beef, and fishes. 

Served upon oblong, small white dishes ; 

And wine poured into a labelled ihisk, 

Of every sort that a man could ask. 

En passant. I’ve heard what, if true, is a shame. 
Though the labels do differ, the wine’s the same ; 
And the choicest which falls to the tourist’s share, 
Is nought but the Rhine “ vin ordinaire.” 

Could the old Ilerr Baron behold all this, 
lie would be hugely surprised, I wis; 

And turning roitnu with a sigh of pain. 

Got back to his marble sleep again. 


Angliee, “waiters.” 
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GarlahSine and the Tutor. ' [April, 

The banquet was over, the chamber clearod 
Of all save the vintage, choice and ripe ; 

The fire was trimm’d, and a knight appeared, 

Bearing the Emperor's amber pipe. 

The mighty wood fire its radiance threw 
Around the okamljcr, so large and dim, 

And then the guest for the first time knew 

How a lad> \s bright eyes were fixed on him. 

“ Oh, Love! what is it in this world of ours 
That makes it fatal?” Byron said. 

I know not what it is; but, l>y tbo powers. 

When vou once get into a lady’s head, 

Or heart, whatever poets write or savants say. 

There is in g< ueral the deuce to pay. 

I've passed the season of manhood's prime, 

But my heart Hies hack to that olden time. 

When I whirled along in the mazy dance, 

’Neath llu* sunny raj of Beauty’s glance ; 

Ami lelt the rapturous, tlirillinir charm 
Of her young breath, coming soil and norm. 

The languid eye, the skin like milk ; 

The silver whisj>cr of trailing silk ; 

The twinkling feet ’ncntli the Initio** rny, 

That over the well-chalked lloor would play ; 

The tender grasp of the white gloved hand, 

As round we went to Straubs*, hand. 

Ah ! those times were to in** most sweet; 

] don’t dance now, it so hurts my feet; 

My waist is thick, my bieath is short— 

I'm a mart)i* to gout, and fond of port, 

And, alas! prefer—how n mortal errs— 

Short whist and elderly dowagers ! 

To the angel whose charms are so very di\inc; 

But the angel (lines out—her aunt asks n to dine. 

And here may 1 add how obliged 1 t\ **1 

To llmt friend of all w ho love good tilings, to Peel, 

For the small relaxations, I must call 'em small. 

Which have made the price of French wines to fall. 


The Emperor thought 
How neatly he’d got 
Exactly the sort of man he wanted. 

Schools were so dear ; 

In short it was clear, 

That with his bargain lie was quite enchanted. 
But let us pass 
From this lUn al Ass. 

What reader fair will the tutor blame 
Jf, with impunity, 
lie seized fcne opportunity 
Of teaching his pupil the verb “jc VAhne." 


Fathers and mothers, i warn \ c all, 

Ye know not how sad a chance may fall, 

If to the domestic hearth >e bring 
A handsome man who has learned to sing ; 

Who also is skilled in the art to wear 
His moustache trimmed to the nicest hair; 

With jetty whiskers, and curls oiled oil. 

And the “<or.-«ur expreaciuu”—oo wild, so soft— 
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Sprucely attired in vesture trim: 

Oh, fathers and mothers, beware of him, 

He is worse than a comet of light dragoons. 

So look sharply after your daughters and spoons. 


• • • • 

’Twas night; the moon, with ray serene, 

Smiled gently o’er the sylvan scene; 

Each castled crag, each wooded height 
Sparkled beneath her silver light. 

And the clocks were heard to chime 
“Elf”* from the towers of 1 nglelieira. 

Thick tlakcs of snow wero falling fast, 

Drifting before the angry blast. 

Keen frost had crisped the surface white— 

In short, it was the sort of night 
When few would feel inclined to roam. 

Except some luckless henpecked wight. 

Who found it rather hot at home. 

The Emperor, whose mind of late 
Was much disturbed by cares of state. 

Lay sleepless on his lied of down— 

A fact which well the truth attests 
Of how the head which wears a crown 
Oft on a sleepless pillow rests. 

He rose with a yawn, 

Put his dressing gown on. 

And threw a fresh log uu the crackling lire ; 

Then he lighted his taper 
With a mutch made of paper. 

And grunted and groaned till you thought he’d expire, 
llow is it that no man. 

Not even a ltoiuan, 

In Lent, who retires front his dinner so light— 

For there can bo no question, 

’Tis dire indigestion 

Which keeps us so often from sleeping at night— 
How is it that all, 

When such things befall. 

When they toss and they think, 

But cannol Bleep a wink. 

However they much foci inclined to— 

When of yawning they tire. 

Will get up, ]K>ke the fire. 

Then take a look oul of the window ? 


When day’s weary toils are o’er. 

And care-untroubled mortals snore; 
And slumber's mantle, soft and sweet. 
Has fallen upon South Frederick-streot- 
Tkat narrow row of houses straight, 
Where men of law do congregate ; 
Where we write, and dine, and sup. 

In a back attic, two pair up ; 

Where each gloomy house contains 
At least ono youfh of learned brains, 


Eleven. 
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Garlandinc and the Tutor . 


Who in his ardent spirit feols 
That ho is destinod for the seals. 

And hopes to fill that cushion shady. 

Where rested once goodnatured Brody. 

But to the final goal must jircss. 

Beset with duiiB and brieilcssncss ; 

Gazing oft with wistful oyo 
When some attorney pnsseth by ; 

Watches for the far-olF dim 
Time, when luck shall come to him. 

Oh, ye in briefs and gold who revel. 

Bethink you of that lonely devil. 

Who for weary long years liiust-a 
Kndure the painful “res angusta 
Watching with soul and eye of hope 
Until the gates of Fortune ope. 

Perchance you too have long defied 
Tho billows of that adverse tide. 

Like him, too, your hearts have been slined 
With sickness of the hope deferred ; 

And, the arduous struggle past. 

Have won the goal of Fume at last. 

Have ye ere lent a hand to save 
One straggler from that stormy wave ? 
Brothers 1 the hand that guides this quill 
Would gladly help your troubles slill ; 

The brain from whence these thoughts proceed 
Hopes you may each and all succeed. 

Have faith—the rugged way pursue— 

What man has done, man still may do. 

See, gazing tho future’s vista down. 

Fame stauding, with a silken gown. 

Hug not attorneys—they arc sinners. 

Who eat, without remorse, your dinners. 

Then send as often as vou please 
Enormous briefs—without the fees. 

Avoid that height of human ills. 

The payment of your tailors’ bills ; 

Be wary—prudent—do not fret. 

And you shall all be judges yet. 

But whither roam I, fancy borne? 

Two hours before the dawn of morn 
We left the mighty Charlemagne 
Advancing to the window sill. 

Where lie felt a sudden pain 
Through his bones and marrow thrill. 

And little wonder—for the sight 
lie then beheld would turn to stone 
The heart of any mortal wi^hfc 
Who doth a handsome daughter own. 

He saw his beautiful Garlandinc— 

The fairest flower on the banks of Rhine— 
With a very thin dress on her form divine. 
Stealthily go 
O'er the frosted snow, 

And T grieve to say—for her sex, alack— 

In order to save a double foot-track. 

She carried the tutor upon her back. 

It was a deed the reverse of right 
• For a lady to do on a frosty night; 
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lie put with much tact 
A question abstract. 

As was befitting 
Without committing 
Himself by mention of any name; 

The whole privy council 
To a man pronounce ill- 
Naturcdly that it was a monstrous shame. 

Hut their collective wisdom 
Did not seal his doom. 

For they added a judgment which was queer enough, 
Although the matter was perplexing, 

And to a parent vexing, , 

’Twould be bettor they thought to let. the culprits off. 

With an oath, and a gleam of mute surprise 
Lighting the orbs of bis saucer eves. 

The Emperor turned to the luckless wight. 

Who had been summoned to hear his doom. 

And, trembling, thought that his hour was come. 

“ Tell me,” said he, Sir Egenard, 

Wliat do you think were a fit reward 
For one who commits an act so black. 

As to ride by night on a lady’s back ?" 

With faltering voice, and piping eye, 

The tutor replied, that he ought to die. 

For such very revolting treachery. 

“ Death!” said the Emperor, scowling grim— 

“ Death would be much too good for him. 
Henceforth, your lot with hers is cast. 

And never these old walls again— 

The scene of guilty gladness passed— 

Shall that form so loved profane. 

All those holy chords arc riven, t 

Which joined our hearts in nature’s tie ; 

Forth to the woods, by mentals driven. 

This very iustanl both shall fly. * 


A Legend of the Rhine . * 

And the Emperor grew with fury white. 

In dire amaze at thS novel sight. 

He thought, as he turned in again, to bed, 

IIow he’d cut off, next day, his daughter’s head, 
And make the tutor his sin repent, 

Hy hanging him over the battlement. 

Hut rejection came with morning’s ray. 

Chasing this pmyosc dire away. 

He Bummoncu his peers and paladins, 

And soon the marvellous tale begins— 

Asking each grave, old married man. 

Of whom he had a chosen few. 

What would be the most prudent plan 
For one thus circumstanced to do ? ' 


Years rolled on 
And the pair were gone 
* No one # knew where. 

And none seemed to care * 

Fof the lady no more than a wooden log; 
Except ns I’ve hoard 
(And my heart was stirred), 

A certain little, ugly, pug-faced dog, 
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• ^ the Tutor. 

Who would whine at night 
And still try to bite, 

Whoever came to see him in his tub. 
But, ’fcwixt you and I, 

They say the reason why 
Was, they forgot to bring him his grub. 


MORAL. 

Now comes the moral, no line is complete 
Unless with a proper proportion of feet. 

Thus a tale, whether written in verse or in prose. 
Should ne*cr want a moral, at least at the closo. 
Young ladies, with soft eyes, brown, hazel, or blue, 
I address for the present this stanza to you. 

Be not, my dear ereatures, in too great a ha«te 
To refuse a “ parti " who's not quite to your taste ; 
'Twould be better for all of you. better by far. 

To select some young gentleman “called to the bar,’ 
Than incur the uncommonly serious disaster 
Of eloping at night with a French singing-master ; 
You will find the advice I thus offer vou good, 
Accept of it, then, in the spirit you should. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 184*. 


Revolution in France 1 Let Europe 
tremble to her centro at the sound. 
Let monarehs and subjects alike stand 
aghast. Tlic hideous spirit is once 
more evoked, which, but half a cen¬ 
tury ago, devastated mankind—which 
crushed and overturned empires, and 
made the fair plains of Europe a 
desert—which added to ruthless vio¬ 
lence the subtle poison of its princi¬ 
ples, that both body and mind might 
sink at its approach, that it might be, 
in every sense, the destroyer—which 
scattered anarchy, rapine, nml infide¬ 
lity far and wide—and in the scenes of 
riot, terror, and perplexity in which 
it revelled, disclosed to the astounded 
beholders an amount of deformity in 
human nature, when naked nml un¬ 
controlled, far exceeding what it had 
ever entered into the mind of man to 
conceive before—and suck as we most 
fervently trust, it never will be our 
fate to witness again. Once more is 
this dreadful power free. Democracy 
in France has burst the chains to which 
a mighty conqueror and its own ex¬ 
cesses had consigned it, and stands 
fortli once more, at large—and princes 
and potentates, and great nations rush 
forward now with anxious haste, and 
eager rivalry, to offer homage and con¬ 
gratulation to this newly-risen power, 
and England, whose pride and glory 
it was 1o have riveted its chains, is 
foremost in her acknowledgments ; 
all, all are eager to propitiate Ihc 
divinity ; they crowd onward with the 
indccenTTfhste of cringing courtiers to 
a ivewly-proelnimed sovereign, emu¬ 
lous in their strife to secure tne youth¬ 
ful monarch's smile, or avert his 
frowns— 

“ C*n «uoh things he. 

And overcome u« like a Bummer cloud. 
Without our ppcclul wonder.” 

Doubtless it may be, that, schooled 
by the past, this mighty power may 
shun the enormities by which it fur- 
* merly was made infamous. It may Ik; 
^unquestionably, that the over-ruling 
Providence, who can adopt what in¬ 
struments he pleaseth, may direct the 
might of this newly-refreshed giant to 


the most beneficent purposes, and that 
under such guidance it may prove a 
blessing, instead of a terror and a 
scourge. This time alone will reveal— 
vc know not, we write while the tid¬ 
ings arc still ringing fresh in our cars, 
and before wc have had leisure to exa¬ 
mine, or it has had opportunity to 
display, its character and features— 
wc have barely caught a glimpse of 
the banner which it has unfurled, and 
as wc rc:ul the motto there inscribed, 
wc pronounce the self-same words 
which were shouted in the cars of the 
humilnted liOuis and his heroic queen, 
as the rufliaii mol) of Paris defiled 
before them, with fierce derision, 
through their royal palace of Ver¬ 
sailles—the words whicli were bellowed 
from the throats of the savage rioters, 
who burst into the august presence of 
the national assembly, demanding, 
with dreadful menace, from the cow¬ 
ering deputies, the fulfilment of their 
demands—the words which rang in 
the oars of the five thousand victims 
of tho five days of September, who 
fell untried, in the prisons of Paris, 
by the hands of a lured gang of but¬ 
chers—the words which Marat, Dan- 
ton, Robespierre, and the kindred 
fiends with whom they were allied, 
chanted in their career of regicide 
and of blood—the words which thus 
consecrated, embodied, and expressed 
the sole, creed of the French nation, 
after they had formally, and with 
solemn rite, renounced tlicir allegiance 
to the Supreme lieing, and dented his 
existence—the words Liberty, Fra¬ 
ternity, Locality. 

This principle of democracy is one 
which is altogether new to mankind— 
it is avowedly a claim for the ignorance 
of the country to control its intelligence 
—it is a formal declaration that pro¬ 
perty shall be stripped of its legitimate 
influence, and shall succumb to blind 
passion and brute force. Such doc¬ 
trines have been universally scouted as 
monstrous by all the sages of antiquity. 

Among the great nations of anti- 

a ’ democracy could not have cx- 
, because of the universal pre¬ 
valence of slavery. Let the political 
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institutions of the country have been 
as free as they could be made to every 
citizen of the state, still the domestic 
servants, the labourers, the mechanics, 
the artisaus, in short, the physical 
force of the country ; the men whose 
position doomed them to labour while 
it debarred them from the acquire¬ 
ment of education or of property— 
the lower classes, those who are now 
by the proclamation of the self-con¬ 
stituted provisional government of 
Franco, doclarcd politically equal to 
the wisest and most independent in 
the land ; thoso amongst tne ancients 
were all slaves—a class to whom politi¬ 
cal rights were never accorded ; demo¬ 
cracy, consequently, as it is now under¬ 
stood, could not then by possibility have 
existed. In Athens, which is the only 
state of antiquity which is ever brought 
forward as an instance of a democratic 
constitution, it is calculated that to a 
population of less than 100,000 free 
inhabitants, there were 400,000 slaves. 
But for this feature in its constitution, 
Athens certainly would be an exam- 
lc of an ancient democracy ; not, 
owever, the Athens which Solon es¬ 
tablished ; that sagacious lawgiver 
took effectual care that property 
should bo efficiently represented, but 
Athens as it was subsequently revo¬ 
lutionized. And what an example do 
wc there find of the evils of popular 
control, though so much better than 
what is meant by modern democracy. 
Do tho pages of history contain a 
parallel to tne uncertainty and vacilla¬ 
tion which perplexed the public coun¬ 
cils of Athens, to the corruption, 
treachery, and want of all principle, 
which has made their whole adminis¬ 
tration, foreign and domestic, for ever 
infamous. 

In America, indeed, wc have an 
example of a people becoming a 
mighty and a prosperous nation un¬ 
der a democratic constitution. It 
would lead us much beyond our pur¬ 
pose to examine the workings of the 
democratic principle in the American 
Union—to inquire how far the pros¬ 
perity of that great nation is owing to 
the inherent energy, industry, and 
steadfastness of purpose of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and to the unbounded 
extent of fertile land which is on every 
side open to tho enterprise of their 
people—to inquiro how far their pros¬ 
perity has been in spite of their insti¬ 
tutions, instead of being aided by 


them, and how many and how great 
are the defects both in their public 
administration and social character, 
which is obviously referriblo to the 
form of government under which they 
live. Tne most favourable and dis¬ 
passionate authorities on the American 
constitution, M. De Tocqueville for 
example, speak universally of the 
“ tyrant majority of the overpower¬ 
ing influence of this tyranny, not only 
on political affairs, but on the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, on the conduct of 
magistrates and jurors, nay, even on 
the very minds of men, ho much so, 
that there is no civilized country 
where the freedom of thought, speech, 
or action, is so little permitted or un¬ 
derstood, unless it be in the most ab¬ 
ject submission to the omnipotent will 
of the u tyrant majority." And in 
estimating the value of the American 
constitution, we must not lose sight of 
tho fact, that it has not yet had to 
struggle against a heavy amount of 
debt, such as all old countries have 
inherited—and, by the way, tho con¬ 
duct of the Pennsylvanian State in re¬ 
pudiating their obligations, to the 
shame and reproach of every right- 
ininded American, is ns forcible an ex¬ 
ample as could be given of tho irresis¬ 
tible sway of the “ tyrant majority." 
Neither, above all, must wo forget, 
that it has never had to contend 
against the great difficulty of all other 
governments—a large, half-employed 
pauper population ; the position of 
America to which we have adverted, 
enables every man to earn his liveli¬ 
hood ; the spirit and enterprise of tho 
people impel them to avail themselves 
of it. The sedition, the heart-burn¬ 
ings, the hostility of classes, the taxa¬ 
tion, the tumults and dl.jontent, 
which take their rise from the poverty 
of the lower classes of the country, 
are, in America, from its territorial 
position, wholly unknown: against 
this great evil their government has 
never yet had to contend. And long, 
we most fervently trust, may it con¬ 
tinue so ; and may wc never forget, 
that when the famine pressed heavily 
on our land, the kindly voice of sym¬ 
pathy rose universally from our Ame¬ 
rican .brethren, throughout the whole 
extent of their wide domains, and 
the full hand of their abundance was 
eagerly and effectively stretched forth 
to aid us in our distress. 

But surely any chance of success in 
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this perilous enterprise of democratic 
government—any hope of escaping the 
miseries of anarchy, and being driven! 
to take refuge under the yoke of des¬ 
potism, is to be derived from the pu¬ 
rity of principle, from the simpleness 
of taste, from the fixedness of pur¬ 
pose of the people by whom the at¬ 
tempt is made. And how is France 
prepared in these particulars ? France, 
a nation to whom, with comparatively 
few exceptions, principle, honour, and 
truth are unknown ; France, the only 
nation upon record in whom unques¬ 
tionable gallantry and courage arc 
found to consist with a total absence of 
generous or chivalrous sentiment—a 
people to whom every incident in life 
to be of interest must be dramatic— 
who seek in the minutest trifles of 
their existence to produce an effect, 
to create a sensation—with whom ac¬ 
tion and enterprise arc valueless if it 
be. not beheld and applauded—who 
know not, and are incapable of appre¬ 
ciating or of admiring, the self-ueny- 
ing heroism, the power of truth, which 
constrains an upright man to abide 
with desperate fidelity by the cause 
which he believes to be right, and by 
the faith which he lias solemnly plight¬ 
ed. These arc sorious accusations to 
make against a whole people ; and 
grievous would be our offence if wo 
were to make them falsely or incon¬ 
siderately. Hut we think the time 
has come when these countries should 
resist the French mania with which, 
for the last twenty years, wc have 
been invaded. It is time to put a 
stop to that practical fraternity which 
fhc French have recently proclaimed, 
and their construction of which they 
have so characteristically illustrated by 
drivmg^Gwr labourers pellmell out of 
their country, without money or cloth¬ 
ing, by threatening to rise cn masse 
against the mill-owners of Havre and 
Uoulougne, if an English labourer 
were found within their walls; and 
this, too, while we hear of no such 
manifestation of '‘fraternity” towards 
any other foreign labourers in France. 
Our government should no longer 
cringe to that of France, and be sub¬ 
missively led by her to interfere, to 
our own great discredit, against the 
rights and interests of the other na¬ 
tions of Europe. We did so when 
we co-operated with France in estab¬ 
lishing revolutionary thrones in Por¬ 
tugal and in Spain, in both instances 


in direct violation of the settled law 
of succession in each country. We 
did so yet more flagrantly when, in co¬ 
operation again with France, we dis¬ 
membered the kingdom of Holland, and 
established the revolutionary throne 
of Belgium. If there was one article 
more distinctly guaranteed than an¬ 
other, by the treaty of 1815, it was 
the integrity of the kingdom of Hol¬ 
land. Those treaties the present pro¬ 
visional government of France have 
declared to be a nullity, and not 
binding on their new-fangled republic; 
but, in truth, no government of France 
ever practically regarded them when 
it suited their interests to do other¬ 
wise. If there be in the foreign po¬ 
licy of Europe an admitted and un¬ 
questionable axiom, it is the vital im¬ 
portance of maintaining a powerful 
and independent kingdom at the north 
of France, between France and the 
ocean; and yet England, forgetful 
alike of policy and treaties, joins her 
humiliated navy (with the glorious 
recollections of the Nile and Trafal¬ 
gar in its memory) with that of France, 
and the fleets of France and of England 
united blockade the Scheld, to dis¬ 
member the kingdom of our ancient 
ally. And what lias England gained 
by this truckling to France? Hear 
the authority of the illustrious states¬ 
man who is now taking refuse in our 
country—he who, perhaps, of all living 
foreigners is best disposed to England, 
though, of course, giving to his own 
country his first duty. In 1846, M. 
Thiers took occasion to attack the fo¬ 
reign policy of France; and what was 
M. Guizot’s reply ? Why this—“ On 
every part of the globe,” he said, 
“ where the policy of France and Eng¬ 
land had been at variance, in Africa, 
Spain, and Greece, France had fully 
and boldly followed the course pointed 
out by her interests”—and might we 
not suppose that it is somewhat in de¬ 
rision that he <rocs on—“ without com- 

! >romising in the least the friendly re- 
atiotis between the two governments, 
thanks to their intimacy.” 

Why this submissive spirit on the part 
of England should exist, it would lead 
us much from our present purpose to in¬ 
quire. We refer it to the ascendancy 
which the monied interest has of late 
years acquired, to the dread of war, 
to the determination to hold by the 
most powerful, to the poverty of spirit, 
to the feebleness of principle, and to 
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the abject selfishness which must ever 
characterize the councils of a state 
acting under such influence. Let 
England maintain the independent po¬ 
sition, and assert the right of self-ac¬ 
tion that becomes a great nation ; or 
if, in the mystery of diplomacy, it be 
necessary that states, like weak-mind¬ 
ed men, should have their confidants, 
in the name of truth let England seek 
for such in nations of the same cha¬ 
racter and principles as herself; but 
not in licentious, anarchical, and in¬ 
fidel France. 

France is essentially anarchical. 
M. Guizot knows the people well; 
his habits of profound study and 
calm philosophical research well qua¬ 
lify him to be an authority on this 
or any subject of which he writes; 
his genius would do credit to any pco- 
pie, and his consistency does as much 
as that of any individual man can do, 
to throw a gleam of virtue over the 
dark mass of corruption in which the 
public men of France, for the last 
fifty years, have lived, and moved, 
and had their being. 

M. Guizot thus writes, in 1838, in 
Le Revue FrancaU :— 

“ As far as the state is concerned, (he 
malady that prey* on it is the enfecblement 
of authority. I do not say of force, 
which makes itself to be obeyed; the 
depositories of public power never had 
more force, perhaps never had so much : 
but of authority recognised beforehand, 
as a principle, and felt as a right, which 
has no need to recur to force; of that 
authority before which the mind bends, 
without the heart being abased, and 
which speaks with command, not as re¬ 
posing on fear, but as baaed on neces¬ 
sity.” 

This “ enfeeblement of authority” 
naturally flowed from the excesses of 
the first Revolution, and the total abo¬ 
lition of every institution to which 
(when not perverted by abuse from its 
legitimate action) the nature of man 
voluntarily yields reverenee—the des¬ 
truction of the nobility, the overthrow - 
of the church, the precaution which 
was taken to guard against any legiti¬ 
mate local influence, or conservative 
principle growing up in the state by 
controlling the disposition of property, 
making it compulsory on a fatter to 
divide pis property, both real and per¬ 
sonal, among ail his children, or as the 
law now is, leaving him but one share 


to dispose of, so that if a father has 
four suns, he has a disposing power 
over but one-fifth of his property. 
The licentious character of their press, 
the degraded condition of their clergy, 
wretched pensioners of the state, and 
the mad impulse which was given to 
the cravings of plebeian ambition— 
these things have sown and nurtured 
in France the seed of the revolutionary 
spirit which makes all chanco of con¬ 
stitutional government, as wc under¬ 
stand the term, hopeless, and gives the 
French people no refuge from anarchy 
but under the iron despotism of a Na¬ 
poleon or a Louis Pnilippe. Take 
into account, too, their total inexpe¬ 
rience of anything like habits of admi¬ 
nistration of aflairs, and the catalogue 
of their disqualifications for popular 
government is complete; no munici¬ 
palities, no corporations, no associa¬ 
tions throughout the whole of France; 
the entire country, thirty-five millions 
of people, submitting unresistingly to 
the dominion of a corrupt and luxuri¬ 
ous capital. 

This subjection of the whole coun¬ 
try to the capital, which is so extraor¬ 
dinary a feature in France, isowing to 
the unparalleled extent to which the 
system of centralization is carried, to 
the absence ol‘ commercial or other 
profitable pursuits, which creates such 
n craving for government employ¬ 
ments, and to the prodigious extent to 
which the government interferes in the 
general economy of the country. In 
France, the army, the navy, all excise 
and custom-house officers, the police, 
all the legal functionaries throughout 
the departments, all the magistracy of 
the departments, mayors and their de¬ 
puties, prefects and sub-pn^^s, all 
are appointed by the government. So 
is every one in connexion with the 
post-office, the masters of all the 
schools, the superintendents of all the 
roads and bridges, every postilion and 
post-horse that travels on the roads, 
and every labourer who breaks the 
stones with which they are repaired, 
all arc appointed by the state. The 
ministers of religion of every Chris¬ 
tian persuasion, and, since the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1830, even of the Jews, are 
salaried by the state; the theatres are 
supported by the state, and houses of 
infamous resort are licensed by the 
state, and under its control. So 
that for everything the Frenchman 
is referred directly to the govern- 
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ment—for protection from abroad, for 
discipline at home, for instruction 
when young, for employment when Ire 
grows up, for the excitements of dissi¬ 
pation while he is living, and for the 
soothing consolation of religion as ho 
dies. The direction of all these va¬ 
rious departments of the social eco¬ 
nomy rests with the supreme authority 
in Paris ; and let a Parisian mob, or 
a Napoleon, or Louis Philippe, but 
seize the Hotel de Ville and the tele¬ 
graph, and he has France. All the 
functionaries and employes of the state, 
all their wide-spread influence, which 
covers France as with a mesh—all 
spring from Paris. 

And if anything were still want¬ 
ing to account for the dominion of 
the capital over the wholo empire, 
it is to be found in the wretch¬ 
ed condition of the rural population 
of France, occasioned by the ope¬ 
ration of the law as to the distribu¬ 
tion of property, of which we have 
spoken. In France, by reason of this 
law of infinite subdivision, there are 
now no less than five millions and a 
half of distinct proprietary families ; 
averaging each family at four persons, 
there arc, consequently, twenty mil¬ 
lions of persons, out of a popula¬ 
tion of thirty-five millions, depen¬ 
dent, to a greater or less degree, 
upon landed property. The whole 
area of Franco is about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty millions of acres. 
There are few or no manufactur¬ 
ing or commercial towns to ab¬ 
sorb the population—with the ex¬ 
ception of Lyons, Bourdcaux, and 
Marseilles, none of any account; so 
that from the combined operation of 
this ki^against accumulation, and the 
nature of the industrial resources of 
the country, it has come to this, that 
comparatively few of this proprietary 

a a revenue of more than four 
% ed a-year, while nearly one-half 
of them are seized of estates of the 
annual value of two pounds ! 

Doubtless these small rural proper¬ 
ties are the scene of much industry 
and frugality. We make no doubt, 
too, that there exists here a consider¬ 
able share of devotional feeling. But 
the labour which is forcecf on the 
French by the necessities of their con¬ 
dition, is no more an evidence of in¬ 
dustrious habits, than the piety which 
is only found when they are out of the 
way of temptation, is an evidence of a 


pure religion. Let the Frenchman 
acquire but the smallest indepen¬ 
dence—give him what will purchase 
one of the government life annuities, 
which aro so common in France, and 
he is away at once to the capital, and 
there plunges, with the ardour of one 
who has at length found his congenial 
element, into the whirl and excitement 
of the dissipated throng. 

There could not, possibly, be a 
greater mistake than that of supposing 
that the recent Revolution in France 
was any sudden outburst of caprice, 
or that it sprung from any impulsive 
assertion of popular right against an 
arbitrary act of the government. The 
social condition pf France has, in fact, 
left that unhappy people but a choice 
of evils—either the restraint of despot¬ 
ism, or the anarchy and tyranny of 
democracy. The most cursory re¬ 
view of tneir history will satisfy any 
one, that from the first revolution 
to the last, the self-same republican 
spirit has been incessantly in action, 
divertod, indeed, under Napoleon, by 
the excitement, and dazzled by the 
glory of his foreign wars. Exhausted 
and dejected by the dreadful reverses 
which preceded tho restoration of the 
Bourbons, it slumbered for a while ; 
but gradually gaining strength, it 
could only be curbed in the latter 
years of the reign of Louis, and while 
his successor continued on the throne 
by the arbitrary assertion of power by 
these monarchs, in open and direct 
defiance of the charter which the first 
had granted on his restoration, and 
which both had sworn to uphold, 
breaking out at last at the revolt of 
the barricades, it hurled Charles from 
the throne; and partly by accident, 
partly by intrigue, its late occupant 
was seated in his place. But the acts 
of the elder Bouroons were constitu¬ 
tional, the yoke of Napoleon was light, 
as compared with that which Louis 
Philippe was obliged to resort to, in 
order to control this revolutionary 
frenzy. It had now recovered from 
the reverses of 1815, and had gained 
daring by its triumph of 1830. Under 
the amended charter of 1830, to which 
Louis Philippe swore allegiance, 
popular rights were asserted to an 
extent which, although but in con¬ 
formity with our notions of constitu¬ 
tion al freedom, and adapted to the 
habits and principles of the people of 
these countries, were yet, with the 
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democratical principles of France, al¬ 
together inconsistent with the exis¬ 
tence of the monarchy, or indeed of 
any controlling power whatsoever. 
€ * The king is to reign, but not to 
govern,’* was the avowed and pro¬ 
claimed maxim; and Louis Philippo 
soon found that he had but to choose 
between throwing up the reins of 
power altogether, or straining them 
to tho uttermost ; he strained them 
until they broke. 

The causes of popular discontent 
which led to the first revolution were 
as unquestionably righteous and just, 
as the subsequent excesses were infa¬ 
mous. The entire exemption of the 
nobles and clergy from all tho burdens 
of tho Btate, tho exclusive monopoly 
by these privileged orders of all its 
emoluments, the intolerable pressure 
of an embarrassed government on the 
resources of the third estate, with an 
unlimited power of taxation in the 
crown, was an amount of injustice 
which could not, nor should not have 
been endured. Iiad the king or his 
ministers had but the common sense, or 
had the nobles and clergy had but the 
common justice to reform these crying 
abuses, the subsequent horrors of the 
revolution would have been averted, ’ 
and tho seeds of anarchy never would 
have taken root in the soil of France; 
but long familiarity with injustice, as 
with any other crime, diminishes our 
perception of its enormity; and the 
privileged orders, even if they saw the 
oppression which they occasioned, were 
too much reduced in circumstances 
and condition by the profligate expen¬ 
diture of their habits of life, to be able 
to forego any advantages, or to waive 
any exemptions to which they might 
be entitled. Meantime the third estate 
was growing powerful by commerce ; 
and being oppressed and deserted by 
those who ought to have been their 
natural directors, they readily gave 
ear to the doctrines of Voltaire, Rous¬ 
seau, and other writers of that revo¬ 
lutionary school. The extreme finan¬ 
cial embarrassments of the state at 
length compelled the minister to con¬ 
vene the states-general—a body to 
which, for nearly 150 years, the crown 
had never dreamt of appealing. The 
proceedings of this body, and now the 
national assembly became self-formed 
from the states-general, is matter of 
familiar history; but it is not, per¬ 
haps, sufficiently borne in mind that 


the king came down to this national 
assembly, and there made offer of a bill 
o frights, which embraced every conces¬ 
sion that could possibly have been re¬ 
quired—every requisite for a well-re- 

f ulated-freedom. This was in June, 
789. Even Mirabcau acknowledged 
“that the concessions made by the king 
were sufficient for the public good, 
if,” he added, however, “ the presents 
of despotism were not always danger¬ 
ous.” 

But tho people had now tasted 
of tho cup of power, and were re¬ 
solved to drain it to the dregs. 
Never having enjoyed a rational or 
regulated liberty, they could not mo¬ 
derate nor direct their newly-acquired 
licence; they began, moreover, to dis¬ 
cover that there was no physical force 
by which they could be restrained. 
This, after all, is the great secret of 
all the French revolutions; on this tho 
mob of Paris and the revolutionists of 
France can at all times safely calcu¬ 
late. In the hour of danger, when 
riot and violence arc at their height, 
the French soldiery uniformly, and as 
of course, fling all notions of alle¬ 
giance, discipline, and military obli¬ 
gation to tho winds, and join with tho 
rioters. The 100,000 troops who were 
in Paris last month, but facilitated the 
objects of the revolutionists. It is, we 
presume, for this most lauduble and pa¬ 
triotic trait that the French soldiery are 
now rewarded with the elective fran¬ 
chise (and surely a more daring experi¬ 
ment than that of making the standing 
army of the country a deliberative body 
—for to that it comes—it never before 
entered into the brain even of M. 
Arago himself, renowned as lie is for a 
scientific experimentalist, to attempt). 
Napoleon alone, by tho mastejsj^f his 
military genius, was ablfc to subdue 
this spirit of defection in the troops, 
and to make them efficient against the 
populace ; but this was the exception 
to the rule. In 1789, the monarchy 
was lost solely by the defection of the 
troops. The king had resolved on vi¬ 
gorous measures; and had he but have 
been able to curb the popular tumult, 
and carried out firmly and liberally 
the measures of salutary reform to 
which had pledged himself in the 
assembly, the Revolution would have 
been averted; but the household troops 
revolt—the troops of the line to a man 
refuse to act—the veterans of tho 
Hotel dos Invalides seize it for tho 
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R le—-the army join with the rioters 
e Rtorminjj of the Bastile. “ This 
ifi revolt,” said the king to the gentle¬ 
man who brought him the intelligence. 
“ Sire,” replied the other, “ it is a re¬ 
volution.” 

The subsequent history of Franco, 
up to the Restoration, in 1815, is well 
known. The riot, tumult, and brutal 
excesses—the reign of terror—the in¬ 
conceivable atrocities of the incarnate 
fiends, into which the spirit of demo¬ 
cracy had converted the whole French 
people—the military despotism in 
which they found repose—the bril¬ 
liancy of their foreign wars, and the 
humiliation of their subsequent de¬ 
feats—arc matters with which we arc 
all acquainted. 

It would be curious, if wc had the 
opportunity, to trace the points of 
resemblance between the first Revolu¬ 
tion ami the one which has now occur¬ 
red, so far as tho latter has yet pro¬ 
ceeded. Does the National Conven¬ 
tion, for instance, publish a decree, 
“ declaring that it will grant frater¬ 
nity and assistance to all people 
wishing to recover their liberty, and 
charging the executive power to send 
the necessary orders to the generals 
to give succours to such people, and 
to defend those citizens who have Buf¬ 
fered, or may sutler in the cause of li¬ 
berty ?” We have the following coun¬ 
terpart from M. Lamartine, in 1848 : 

11 Thus we declare it openly. If the 
hour of the re-construction of some na¬ 
tionalities, oppressed in Europe or else¬ 
where, should appear to us to have 
sounded in the decrees of Providence— 
if Switzerland, our faithful ally since the 
time of Francis I., were constrained or 
threatened in the advance which she is 
etfgCtlig i^her government, in order to 
lend additional strength to tho fascine 
of democratic governments—if the inde¬ 
pendent states of Italy were invaded— 
if any limits or obstacles wero imposed 
on their internal transformations—if the 
right of alliance among themselves, in 
order to consolidate an Italian nation, 
were contested by main force—tho 
French Republic would believe itself 
entitled to arm itself, in order to pro¬ 
tect these legitimate movements of the 
greatness and the nationality of states." 

• 

Again; the National Assembly de¬ 
clared that France renounced the idea 
of extending her territories. M. La¬ 
martine is, certainly, rather more 
equivocal on this head. The follow¬ 


ing is the closest imitation which he' 
can bring himself to adopt:— 

“ Tho French Republic will, then, not 
make war on any one. It has no occa¬ 
sion to say that, if conditions of war are 
laid down to the Frcncli people, it will 
accept them. 

“ The treaties of 1815 exist no longer 
as law in the eyes of the French Repub¬ 
lic ; nevertheless, the territorial circum¬ 
scriptions of these treaties are a fact 
which it admits as a basis, and as a point 
dc depart in its relations with other na¬ 
tions." 

Wc presume it is an elucidation of 
anything that might be ambiguous in 
those sentiments, that M. Lamartine's 
minister of war, fienerul Lainoriciere, 
has within the last few days demanded 
an additional levy of 100,000 troops ; 
and this, in addition to the 24,000 
moveable and ;>m7/ national guards, who 
were levied immediately on the estab¬ 
lishment of the provisional govern* 
ment—a force which can differ in no 
respect from the troops of tho line, 
except, perhaps, in the period of their 
enlistment. 

And not only in the political, but in 
the economical events of the two revo¬ 
lutions, would a great similarity be 
found. In both cases, as the natural 
consequence of popular excitement 
and public convulsion, public and pri¬ 
vate credit, more sensitive than tho 
mimosa, is suspended—the banks re¬ 
fuse to discount—the manufacturers 
cease to work—the populace are thrown 
out of employment—the markets are 
imperfectly supplied, and scarcity, with 
all its horrors, begins to present itself. 
Every public fund that can be appro¬ 
priated and made available, is seized 
upon ; public works (almost necessa¬ 
rily unprofitable) arc unavoidably re¬ 
sorted to, to provide employment for 
the people; tuxes arc anticipated by 
loans at a high rate of interest—they 
turn out insufficient in their produco 
for the outgoings of the state, and the 
country is reduced to bankruptcy— 
such were the consequences of tho 
Revolution of 1789—and such, with 
still greater rapidity, seem to be the 
results of that of 1848. Already, as 
we write, not only have the banking 
houses of Gouin and Co., Baudin and 
Co., and Lafitte and Co., failed— 
(how many more will have stopped 
before this reaches the hands ot our 
readers, it is impossible to say)—but 
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the National Bank of France itself 
has stopped payment—and, like the 
assignats of old, which brought thou¬ 
sands to ruin, an issue of paper money 
is decreed by the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment—paper money, inconvertible, 
baaed upon nothing, provided for by 
nothing, unless it be by projected 
confiscations, or forced loans, as in 
1793# from every man who had pro¬ 
perty to be plundered. To be sure, 
the issue is on no account to exceed 
fourteen millions sterling; but we 
would be glad to know on what ra¬ 
tional principle it is to l>e expected, 
that the same necessity which occa¬ 
sioned the issue is to restrict it—or 
why these new-Hedged statesmen, the 
most incompetent batch (with the 
exception of Dupont de L’Furc, anil 
Arago), that ever chance threw toge¬ 
ther at one council-table, should not 
again resort to this self-sustaining 
financial system, whereby, as they 
have discovered (and what relief and 
delight must not the notable disco¬ 
very have afforded them), the power 
of the state in making money can 
counterbalance its necessities for ex¬ 
pending it.* 

Nor is the necessity for the state 
to provide employment for its popula¬ 
tion one whit less urgent now, than 
it was in 1789—the foreign wars, into 
which the first republic at once 
plunged, in its career of propagandism, 
provided a vent for tho ill-humours 
and idleness of tho social body, yet, 
even then, were they obliged to resort 
to public works—and so now, in 1848, 
do wo find every resource of the state 
applied to finding employment for the 
people—24,000 paid National Guards, 
at Is. 3d. a-day; 100,000 additional 
troops of the line; hundreds of la¬ 
bourers, engaged in repairing the 
palais national, (110 longer palais 
royal) —in raising the level of the 
Champs de Mars, and in lowering the 
bed of the Seine. But the greatest 
public work is yet to be established, 
uue which, we venture to eay, will 
turn out to have been hitherto un¬ 
rivalled in every quality for which 
public works are distinguished, in the 


amount of wages of the labourer, in 
the f inefficiency of the workmen, and 
in the utter worthlessness of the un¬ 
dertaking. The National Assembly 
opens on the 29th of April; it is to 
consist of nino hundred deputies, and 
the labourers of Franco are offered, 
nay, are solicited to receive twenty- 
five francs iuday, for their work, m 
this great undertaking. This is neither 
jest nor exaggeration—M. Ledru 
Kollin has addressed a circular, on the 
subject of the elections, to the several 
commissioners of the Provisional Go¬ 
vernment through the country, in 
which he directs mem thus, as to their 
choice of candidates: “ Let your mot 
d'ordre be new men, and as much as 
possible from the ranks of the people ; 
the working classes, who form tho 
living strength of the nation, should 
choose, from among them, men recom¬ 
mended by their intelligence, their 
morality, and their devotedness”— 
and then follows a parcel of trash 
about “ thinking men” and “ Utopian 
ideas,” &c., for these follows spout 
with the selfsame disgusting cant that 
their predecessors did, in 1789. Sir 
Walter Scott gives us a specimen of 
Robespierre’s rhodomontadc, in order, 
as he says, “ to show at how little 
expense of sense, taste, or talent, a 
man may be held an excellent orator, 
and become dictator of a great na¬ 
tion j” and he tells us, in connexion 
with it, the very appropriate 6tory of 
tho Mahomedan doctor, who assured 
Brnce that the Antichrist was to ap¬ 
pear in the form of an ass, and that 
multitudes were to follow him to hell, 
attracted by the music of his braying. 

* Nor can we notice, however briefly, 
the points of resemblance in tljft two 
Revolutions, without niff, king tho 
striking parallel between the devoted 
heroism of Marie Antoinette, and of 
the Duchess of Orleans. Calm, and 
with dignity, this royal lady, upheld 
by a high sense of maternal duty, 
and by unflinching fortitude, braved 
the fury and the menaces of the streets, 
and the ruffianism, and the levelled 
pikes and muskets of the assembly, to 
assert the rights of the no less gallant 


* The governor of the Bank of France, in his letter to the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, tells them—“From the 22nd February to the 15th March, the bank has dis¬ 
counted, in Paris, the sum of one hundred and ten millions. Of the one hundred and 
twenty-five millions which it owed to the treasury , it hae paid seventy-seven millions. 
We do not inolnde in that sum eleven millions placed at the disposal of the trea¬ 
sury in different banks, to meet the urgent necessities of the public service.” 
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boy who accompanied her. The high 
bearing of this noble princess, a stran¬ 
ger and a Protestant, is the onlj in¬ 
cident which illumines tho dull mass 
of coarseness, treason, and vulgarity, 
which closed over the downfall of mo¬ 
narchy in France. 

But our space docs not allow us to 
dwell upon this longer; wo are anxi¬ 
ous to sketch the struggles of the de- 
mocratical spirit from its birth to the 
present time. It lias now attained 
full age—it has thrown olf control—it 
has asserted its right of being hold re¬ 
sponsible for its actions, aud has en¬ 
tered on its inheritance. 

When the Republican spirit began 
to recover after tho Restoration, its 
only organs were the Chamber of De¬ 
puties and the press—but both these 
were powerful agents. To corrupt 
the one, and control or intiiuidato 
the other, were the only means by 
which the monarchy could Iks pre¬ 
served. A charter had been given to 
the people by Louis XVIII., but tho 
succeeding monarchy have ever found 
it impossible to maintain their thrones 
without constantly violating its spirit, 
and not unfrcquently its express pro¬ 
visions. As the Chamber of Deputies 
was constituted shortly after the Re¬ 
storation, it consisted of ‘258 mem¬ 
bers ; every person being of thirty 
years of age, and paying 200 francs 
(£12), direct taxes, being entitled to 
the elective franchise; but in 1820, 
the ministry, taking advantage of a 
temporary manifestation of loyalty on 
the occasion of the murder of the Duke 
do Berri, procured a law to be passed 
for adding 172 new deputies, to be 
chosen by one-fourth of the electors, 
tha^ourth consisting of those who 
paidthclIU’gcst amount of taxes. This 
measure considerably weakened the 
democratic influence, but st ill not suf¬ 
ficiently so to hold the revolutionary 
spirit within due bounds, and kings 
and their ministry have since found it 
easier to control the eh amber by soli¬ 
citations, intrigues, bribery, and other 
indirect means, than by any such or¬ 
ganic changes in its constitution. It 
is by such practices, aided by the di¬ 
rect action of the government on the 
country, in tho election?, that the 
chamber has, up to this day, been in¬ 
fluenced or controlled. Upon the eve 
of a general election, the heads of the 
different state departments in Paris 
write to their subordinates in the 


country, admonishing them, that they 
are pledged, by virtue of their office, 
to the support of the king's govern¬ 
ment, aud that it is upon the efficiency 
of this support that their own pros¬ 
pects depend. When we recollect 
that there arc no municipal bodies, no 
influential proprietors, no public as¬ 
semblies throughout France, except 
what are sanctioned by the government, 
it is only wonderful that the crown 
should have ever experienced any op¬ 
position whatsoever in the chamber, 
and, more especially, when we re¬ 
collect how lavishly money was cx- 

E ended in corrupting the members, and 
ow unblushingly it whb received. 

The amount of influence which tho 
government had in the chamber may 
lie inferred from the statement made 
by M. Thiers when proposing his mca- 
suro of reform, in 1840, namely, that 
there were then one hundred and 
eighty-four public functionaries having 
seals in that body; these attempts to 
control the chamber, when made by a 
legitimate sovereign, were, of course, 
rank despotism in the oyes of the re¬ 
publicans ; yet hardly arc they seated 
on the rickety stools of their provi¬ 
sional government, before a despotism 
tenfold more oppressive—a despotism 
which has been acknowledged and 
dreaded by every one from Aristotle 
to De Tocipieville—the despotism of 
the “ tyrant majority" already begins 
to display itself. In the circular of 
M. Ledru Rollin, to which wc have 
adverted, he charges his subordi¬ 
nates thus:—“Cause on all points 
of your department the meeting of 
electoral committees; examine closely 
the qualification of tho candidates, 
and stop at those only who appear to 
present tho strongest guarantees of 
republican opinion, and the greatest 
chance of success. . . . Repub¬ 
lican sentiments ought to be strongly 
forwarded; and for this purpose all 
;>oliticul functions must bo allotted to 
men sure, and of republican princi¬ 
ples.” Not a vestige of independent 
thought or action will shortly bo 
founa in republican France. 

But it was by the press of France 
(chiefly, of course, of the metropolis) 
that the revolutionary battle was 
fought; and it was against this mighty 
engine that the whole hostility of go¬ 
vernment was directed. Licentious, 
anarchical, and revolutionary &s it 
undoubtedly was, wc cannot withhold 
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from it tlie praise which is due to 
dauntless courage and unconquerable 
determination, aided by a very fair 
share of ability; and this when obliged 
to contend against an amount of op¬ 
pression and persecution which is ab¬ 
solutely without a parallel; nor must 
we forget if it did too frequently err 
on the side of revolution, that it was 
in a struggle against a government 
which, in the euorfc to maintain its 
own existence, was invariably persist¬ 
ing in violating, both in spirit and in 
letter, the constitution of tlie country. 

The history of this struggle, which 
resulted in the triumph of the press 
and the overthrow of the Bourbons, 
in 1830, is most extraordinary; and 
as the press was all through the great 
engine by which the battle of demo¬ 
cracy was fought, it is immediately 
connected with our subject. 

Louis XVIII. entered his capital 
in May, 1814 ; and, in the July fol¬ 
lowing, the Abbe Montcsquiou, by tho 
king’s directions, procured a law to be 

f latted enacting that all writings of 
ess than twenty sheets should be sub¬ 
ject to oensorship, and that if thought 
defamatory, seditious, or immoral, 
they might be repressed. This cen¬ 
sorship was repealed in 1819, but only 
to be rc-cnactcd the succeeding year, 
in which year also, wo may observe, 
that a law was passed for permitting 
the arrest and imprisonment of any 
person suspected of plotting against 
the king or state, whereby the liberty 
of tho subject was transferred from 
tlie ordinary courts and juries of the 
country to the king’s privy council. 
Neither censorship nor incessant pro¬ 
secutions were, however, found suffi¬ 
cient to subdue the energies of the 
press; and, in 1822, it was found ne¬ 
cessary to go still further, and a law 
was passed that no journal or periodi¬ 
cal writing whatsoever should be pub¬ 
lished without the authority oftheking 
being first obtained; and that in case 
its tendency (not any particular arti¬ 
cle, but the general tendency of the 
paper) should apppear to be injurious 
to the public peace, to religion, to tho 
authority of the king, or the stability 
of the constitutional institutions, the 
royal courts (in which there was no 
jury, and the judges of which were 
appointed by the crown) should, on 
hearing the parties and tne king’s at¬ 
torney-general, suspend or suppress 
it. On the accession of Charles X., 


in 1824, he abolished the censorship, 
but retained the last-mentioned act, 
and Proposed others even still more 
stringent some few years afterwards, 
continuiiig all the time an unintermit¬ 
ting series of prosecutions, in many in¬ 
stances on the most frivolous grouuds. 

The public at last began openly to 
take up the cause of the journalists, 
and cries of 44 d has les ministres ” are 
tho startling sounds which greet the 
king when he reviews the National 
Guards of Paris ; in vain it is that 
the National Guards arc disbanded ; 
it but adds the additional discontent 
of 40,000 men, and supplies 40,000 
stand of arms to the rioters of the bar¬ 
ricades ; in vain it is that the censor¬ 
ship is reimposed, it but exasperates 
the "encral indignation; in vain it is thut 
all laws against the press arc abolished 
in 1829; it but "ives voice and power to 
democracy. Inc journals had already 
begun to liint at a change of dynasty, 
and the year 1830 was ushered in by 
tho prosecution of the Globe , to which 
M. Guizot was a known contributor, 
for an article entitled 44 France and the 
Bourbons in 1830,” which, as it has all 
the character of that statesman’s writ¬ 
ing, and has been singularly confirmed 
by the recent occurrences, we give an 
extract from 

44 Of all the crises through which we 
have passed since 1814, the present is, 
without doubt, tho most decisive for tho 
House of Bourbon. It is, to reckon 
rightly, tho fourth attempt at a counter¬ 
revolution. It is curious and profitable 
to observe what part tho nation has per¬ 
formed iu all these rash experiments; 
how it has been progressively instructed 
and strengthened, while the party which 
is dragging down royalty with itself 
has been misled and weakeqnd ;*ffow, 
at every counter-revolutionary effort, 
the same melancholy and fatal idea of 
the separation of the throne and the 
country has presented itself, but on 
each occasion getting strength accepted 
by a greater number of minds, at first 
concealed as a secret intrigue or feeling 
of hostility, afterwards disclosed in pub¬ 
lic as an opinion, and thus proceeding 
until, if heaven avert it not, and if the 
old enemies of liberty still proceed fur¬ 
ther, this opinion will become the reso¬ 
lution of a party with popular assent.” 

For this article the editor was fined 
2,000 francs, and imprisoned for four 
months. In the National , to which 
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M. Thiers and M. Lamartine were 
contributors, a similar article appear¬ 
ed, for which the editor was alsa pro¬ 
secuted and convicted; and sAcral 
other prosecutions were instituted. 
The king opened the Chambers in 
March, and is met by a hostile ad¬ 
dress, drawn up by M. Dupont do 
L’Eure and others, in which it is al¬ 
leged that “ an unjust distrust of the 
sentiments and reason of France is the 
fundamental idea of the king’s admi¬ 
nistration.” This address was voted 
by a majority of 221 to 181. The 
chamber is again dissolved ; every re¬ 
source of power and corruption is 
brought to boar upon the country ; 
but in vain. The opposition press is 
equally active and equally hostile; 
and the result is, a majority of from 
CO to 70 against the ministers. The 
king now saw that the only chance 
which was left him for maintaining his 
throne was by a determined act of ar¬ 
bitrary power, supported, if necessary, 
by military force. The fourteenth ar¬ 
ticle of the Charter ran thus:—“ Lo 
Koi nomme a tous les einplois d'adtni- 
nistration publique, ct fait les rcgle- 
menls ct ordonnances ncccssairc pour 
1‘execution des lois et la surcte de 
l’Elat.” Under this article, which 
Louis Fhilippc, in his opening speech, 
denounced as “ having been so hate¬ 
fully interpreted,*’ the king issued his 
three famous ordonnances, the one pro¬ 
hibiting any periodical to be published 
without the licence of the crown, the 
second dissolving the ncwly-clected 
chambers, and the third restricting the 
elective franchise to that class of voters 
exclusively who had acquired the dou¬ 
ble vote by the law of 1820. To these 
ordonnances the editors of twelve news- 
pap^s^hcaded by M. Thiers, next day 
publisnTbeir defiance. A force is sent 
to break the'*printing-presses; the po- 
ulace of Paris rise in tumult in their 
efence; Marshal Marmont is en¬ 
trusted with the command of the forces, 
and the Revolution ofl830 breaks forth. 

And hero again, as of course, was 
the treason of the French soldiery ex¬ 
hibited. This desertion of the soldiery 
is, as we have already said, the true 
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cause of the facility with which the 
French revolutions have been accom¬ 
plished, and it forcibly illustrates tho 
perfidy of the French race. The ve¬ 
teran battalion, a force consisting of 
1,100 men, surrendered at the first 
summons; the 50th regiment of tho 
line refused to act; the 5th regiment, 
posted at the Chamber of Deputies, 
withdrew from their position; at 
length two regiments of tnc line in the 
Place Vcndome join the people; tho 
revolt becomes general, and further 
resistance is hopeless. Nay, so en¬ 
tirely can these Frenchmen calculate 
on each other's treason, that the Mar- 
uis dc Semonville, the grand referen- 
ary of the Chamber of Peers, deli¬ 
berately proposed to Marshid Mar¬ 
mont to stori the fighting, “ by making 
prisoners of the king's ministers and 
he says “that he saw the marshal 
twice, with vehemence, refuse his oifi- 
ccr’s leave to use cannon”-—tho only 
hope plainly that remained in the ge¬ 
neral defection of the troops of the 
line. M. Arago, too, tampers with 
Marmont, and says, “that he found 
the marshal entirely concurring with 
him as to the ordonnances.” lie scat¬ 
tered his troops so injudiciously 
through the streets, that on the first 
(lay they were wholly inefficient. On 
the evening of that day the king di¬ 
rects him “to persevere, to assemble 
his forces in the open places, and to 
act with mosses.” But why should 
Marshal Marmont expose himself to 
the reproach of being loyal to his 
king ?—why should he let himself be 
eclipsed by Marshal Ney ? Ho, too, 
swore allegiance to his sovereign, the 
predecessor and brother of this same 
Charles. He Tauntingly promised 
him, when entrusted with his army, 
that he would bring back f Bonaparto 
to Paris in an iron cage; but scarcely 
had he gone half way, when he pub¬ 
lished a proclamation, announcing that 
the cause of the Bourbons had mllen, 
and joined with tho invader; and yet 
Ney got the death of a soldier, instead 
of being hanged to a lamp-post, as he 
should have been.* It was but poor 
satisfaction to Charles that the dau- 


• There is a general impression that Ncy’s execution was in violation of tho am¬ 
nesty which was accorded by Louis on the surrender of Paris. Tho opinion is, 
that this amnesty embraced all political offenders ; whereas it was, 'that “ in gene - 
ral ” all persons guilty of political offences should be pardoned. Thus expressly 
guarding that perfidy such as Ney’s should not go unpunished. 




phin took Marmont's sword from him 
at St. Cloud, and branded him for a 
foul traitor, as he was. 

Once more, then, did ill-fated France 
experience the inevitable consequences 
of a revolution—consequences pre¬ 
cisely similar to those from which she 
is now suffering—-stoppage of credit, 
factories thrown idle, crowds of un¬ 
employed artisans, grants for public 
works, and perpetually-recurring riots 
in her great cities. Then, as now, 
did the popular party insist that France 
should assist the cause of revolution 
in all countries; then, as now, did 
they proclaim that the treaties of 1815 
were nullities. The evils of revolution 
were by no means, however, so great, 
as in 1780, and nothing as compared 
with what they promise now to be; 
for the government was at onco set¬ 
tled ; Louis Philippe, the citizen king, 
was appointed to the throne—-that 
throne which he declared, on his ac¬ 
cession, should bo surrounded with 
republican institutions, and which, be¬ 
fore many years, lie was forced to con¬ 
vert into a perfect despotism—a des¬ 
potism more stern than that of his 
predecessors, by reason of the in¬ 
creased strength and confidence of tho 
democratical spirit with which it had 
to contend. In fact, he was foisted on 
the throne by the management of La- 
fitte, Lafayette, and a few others of the 
constitution-mongers, and his appoint¬ 
ment was never acceptable to the great 
bulk of the French people. 

Loud and incessant were the outcries 
of the journals against the king and 
his rule, and still more fiercely and 
perseveringly was this hostility re¬ 
sented. The censorship of the press 
had been abolished in 1830, and an 
act passed, enacting that all offences 
of the press should be referred to the 
ordinary courts of assize. Here the 
prosecutions were incessant. The 
Tribune alone, after fighting the battle 
for four years, was beaten down on 
its one hundred and twelfth prosecu¬ 
tion. The prisons of France were 
crowded with state prisoners. An 
idea may be formed ot the extent and 
nature of this struggle from the fol¬ 
lowing table, which was published by 
the Tribune in 1833, of the number of 
actions and condemnations, which had 
taken place from August, 1830, up to 
that time. Wfe quote from the Annual 
Register for 1&33 


Aetiofi*. 


“ Tribune, ... 86 
Rholution, . . 32 
Qhotidienne, . . 17 
Gazette de France, 18 


Caricature, . . 
Courier Francois, 
Journal du Com¬ 
merce, . . . 
Messager, . . 

Temps, . . . 
Petty journals and 
publications, . 
Various societies, 
public criers, 

&c. 

Various authors, 


7 
1 

1 

2 

1 

126 


65 

30 


• • • 


• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 


Condemna¬ 

tion*. 

17 

11 

12 

8 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

43 


21 

17 


Total, . .411 ... 143 

Aggregate term of imprisonment, 65 
years two months; aggregate fines, 
with costs, 301,555 francs, 55 cents.” 


This conflict, however, could not 
long continue; the failure of tho 
government, in nearly three-fourths 
of the prosecutions, was but embolden¬ 
ing the democratical spirit. Tho 
king was determined to crush the evil 
he could not control, and in 1834, 
having obtained a docile chamber, he 
had a law passed, declaring all politi¬ 
cal offences of the press to be offences 
against the state, the effect of which 
enactment was to transfer such cases 
from the regular courts and juries, to 
the Chamber of Peers, by whom alone 
offences against the state were cogni¬ 
zable ; and this he followed up by 
other very severe enactments against 
any one who should, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, express even a wish for a re¬ 
publican government, or who should 
venture to ridicule the king, or allude 
to him at all, in discussing the acts of 
his government. Having thus pro¬ 
cured a law by which to wake the 
press amenable, and a* 1 tribunal to 
apply it, that engine of democracy 
was to a great extent controlled. 

But another power was now becom¬ 
ing formidable—political associations 
were growing up, both in the capital 
and in the provinces, and to suppress 
this orjjan of public opinion, was the 
next effort of the “citizen king.” The 
control which Napoleon established 
over associations, by the articles of the 
penal code,‘'and which articles were 
still in force, was wholly insufficient 
for Louis Philippe. Napoleon’s law 
prohibited all associations, unless they 
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were first authorised by government, 
provided they were associations which 
consisted of more than twenty per¬ 
sons, and had stated periods of nteet- 
ing. This law it was now becoming 
general to evade, by forming societies 
of a less number than twenty persons, 
but affiliated one with another. To 

f uard against this evasion, Louis 
hilippe, in 1834, had a law passed, 
correcting this abuse, but at the same 
time extending the application of the 
law from societies with stated times of 
meeting, to which Napoleon had re¬ 
stricted it, to any single meeting 
whatsoever. As it was under this 
law that the Reform banquet was 
suppressed, which was the immediate 
cause of the recent revolution, we 
give the enactments as they appear in 
the statute-book:— 

“CODE PEI^AL. 

“ 291. Nullo association do plus do 
vingt personnes, dont le hut sera de sc 
rcunir tous les jours ou a certains jours 
marques pour s’occuper d'objets rcli- 
gieux, litteraircR, politiques ou autres 
no pourra sc former qu'avcc l’agr6mont 
du gouvernment, ct sous les conditions 
qu’il plaira a l’autoritc publique d’irn- 
posor a la socictc. 

•• 292. Tout association de la nature 
ci dessus expritnel qui sera formee sans 
autorization, ou qui, apres l’avoir obte- 
nuo, aura enfreint les conditions a clle 
imposees, sera dissoute." 

The first article of April, 1834, ran 
thus:— 


44 Les dispositions dc l’article 291 du 
codo pdnal sont applicablcs aux associa¬ 
tions do plus dc vingt personnes alors 
murnc que ces associations seraient par- 
tagees en sections d’un nombre moindre, 
ot qu8Ne*me so reuniraient pas tous les 
jours ou ittes^urs marques.” 

Thus fortified in his despotic rule, 
Louis Philippe persevered in his 
struggle with democracy, up to the 
suppression of the Reform banquet 
under the above law, and the Revolu¬ 
tion which has ensued. 

The Reform which was required 
was, an amendment of the electoral 
system, and a restriction on the num¬ 
ber of public functionaries hiving seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. By the 
settlement of 1830, the franchise was 
extended to all persons twenty-five 


years of age, and paying direct taxes 
to the amount of 200f. (X8)» Under 
this system there was not much over 
200,000 electors in France; and the 
number was constantly decreasing, by 
the operation of the law of subdivision 
of property which we have noticed. 
The qualification which would exist in 
the father, would obviously, in many 
cases, be lost when thu proj>crty was 
distributed amongst three or four 
dren. But no measure of Reform 
could be granted by a monarch who 
could only preserve his throne by 
crushing the voice, of public opinion 
in the country ; give it but utterance, 
and it would have proclaimed repub¬ 
licanism. 

The occurrences of this Revolution 
are so recent and so familiar, that it 
would he useless to present them again 
to our readers. We have already no¬ 
ticed such of them iis appeared to us 
to be of chief importance, os illustra¬ 
tive of the workings of democracy ; 
besides, the length to which this arti¬ 
cle has run ml monishes ns that wo 
should draw it to a close. To one 
point only would wo direct attention. 

The king is blamed for not having 
placed himself at the head of his 
troops, and suppressed the outbreak 
by force. To this there is the best 
answer iu the world. The king well 
knew that he had no troops to head ; 
that of his 100,000 men there was not 
a regiment that would pH)vc faithful ; 
and the event showed that he was 
right, and that the lessons of two re¬ 
volutions were not lost upon him. 
44 The army,” says M. Ledru Rollin, 
in the address to which wc have al¬ 
ready alluded, “showed a lively sym¬ 
pathy for the republican cause, and 
it must be attached to it more and 
more and well did that army merit 
the commendation. Take the follow¬ 
ing as a specimen:— 


44 At about ten o’clock tho troops 
were all under arms, as hitherto, oppo¬ 
site the hotel of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. A large body of cavalry was 
drawn up in the middle of the street, 
and a dense mass of infantry was drawn 
round the whole of the hotel. Drums 
were heard, und a body of infantry ad¬ 
vancing. As they approached, it was 

K rcoivcd that they were preceded by a 
dy of people all armed jn different 
ways, and bearing tbo tri-colour Hag. 
The people and this body of soldiers 
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advanced towards tho soldiers on guard, 
^ and, after some explanations, accom¬ 
panied by shakings of hands and cross¬ 
ing swords, in the military style of salu¬ 
tation, all the soldiors, en masse, sheath¬ 
ed their bayonets, the officers shoathed 
their swords, and quitted the hotel, leav¬ 
ing the people to act as they ploased. 
Everywhere the soldiers along the Bou¬ 
levards took off their bayonets from 
their muskets, which they then reversed, 
appearing much to enjoy tho scene.” 

, This was on Thursday morning, 
when tho kin" was sitting in council 
with Count Mole and OdQlon Barrot, 
after having dismissed the obnoxious 
ministers, and with Marshal Bugcaud 
in command of his forces. 

The following incident is eminently 
characteristic—a body of the people, 
went, on the day following the last- 
mentioned occurrence, to possess them¬ 
selves of tho arms of the 52nd regi¬ 
ment—the colonel, however, pre¬ 
sented himself on a balcony, and thus 
addressed them:— 

“ Citizons—You ask for the arras of 
the 52nd, in order that they be given to 
patriots. The 52nd are patriots to a 
man. The 52nd was among tho first of 
the regiments which, in 1830, joined 
tho people. Tho 52nd was the first, 
which, in 1848, fraternised with the 
people. Tho 52nd is no more. That 
which wa3 the 52nd of the line is now 
the first regiment of tho Republic." 


Thus despotism finally sunk, and de¬ 
mocracy triumphed, unhappy coun¬ 
try? so unfit for freedom, as to have 
buf a choice of such fearful evils—tho 
tyranny of one or tho tyranny of 
many 1 We fear you have fallen upon 
the greater evil. " Democracy,” we 
arc told by Aristotle, “ is the greatest 
of all tyrannies.” We are sure that 
it is tho most unblushing and the most 
corrupting. 

What the effects of this Revolution 
may be, wc have already said that no 
man could venture to predict. Wc 
would confidently hope, that it may 
not be unattended with great advan¬ 
tage to this country. The degraded 
condition to which France will shortly 
be reduced, will forcibly impress upon 
every man the value of our popular in¬ 
stitutions, which educate our people to 
freedom, and the vital importance of 
upholding the influence of our landed 
gentry and aristocracy, which tempers 
this freedom, and keeps it from excess. 
Our government, no longer * frater¬ 
nising’with that of France, will main¬ 
tain the interests and the dignity of 
Great Britain, by asserting her right 
of judging and acting for herself. 
Anu among our people, there will once 
moit* spring up that good honest Eng¬ 
lish hatred of French polities, French 
morals, and French principles. 
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THE IRISH CRISIS—THE POOR-LAW.* 

“The .Irish Crisis” contains in one is able to recite, with the same freedom 
narratjve two strikingly contrasted from excitement, the splendid efforts 
histories. It details the processes of of individuals to relieve distress, and 
bounty and benevolence in which the the contrivances of public bodies to 
people of England gave most liberally take advantage of it. Qualifications 

of their abundance, and even of their and opportunities like those of Mr. 

“little,” to lighten the horrors of Trevelyan, rarely meet together. A 
Irish famir^^aud it details, with calamity for which modern history* 
equal distinctfflfe and fidelity, the can show no parallel—a spontaneous 

efforts of legislation, to extend, and outpouring of benevolence, which finds 

aggravate, and prolong, the evil in- no example in auu portion of history — 
ttuence of the dread visitation, through measures of legislation abhorrent from 
which we have been thus far mightily all times and countries, of which thoso 
and marvellously sustained. Never, splendid charities could be held char- 
perbnps, in the history of any public acteristic: never, perhaps, before, 
calamity, has there been matter for two had historian such a subject to deal 

such statements furnished, as we have with ; and seldom, if we may judge 

in the prompt and thoughtful mercies of an author’s character from a single 
of a people on the one hand, and on work, has historian been better quali- 
the other, in the sinister and disastrous fied, by accomplishments and by do- 
measures of a misguided legislature, ficiencies, to do his subject justice. 
Such phenomena should be carefully The calamity experienced in parts 
studied ; they are ominous as they of Scotland, and throughout Ireland, 

are unusual. It is a well-known pre- in the years 184G-7, which gave an 

diction, that the glory and the power impulse and a direction to the chari- 

of Great Britain are to be abased, ties of human hearts in every other 

when her legislature becomes corrupt, part of the world, was the signal to a 

There arc sordid, no less than sensual British parliament for anew Irish poor- 

corruptions. And prognostics of deca- law. We have no desire, even had we 

- dence should be carefully explored and the power, to write epigrams or indulge 

noted, whenever a great people are in smartnesses, on a topic so pregnant 

seen, from the throne to the peasant’s with painful thought and apprehen- 

cot, engrossed by cares of Christian sion. We admit, also, most freely, the 

benevolence, self-denyinp, and muni- desirableness of making some perma- 

ficently charitable; and the legislature, nent provision for the distress to which 

in which they ought to be represented, so great numbers of our countrymen 

is found, whether consciously or in are but too often exposed. And it is 

ignorance, acting in a spirit the very in the sincerity and the strength of a 

contrary to that by which the people deep feeling for this distress, that We 

are amjflated. find our strongest objections to the 

It is nary moment to have partial and oppressive enactments 

the tale of thes^ontrasted movements which pretend to aim at relieving it. 
told with precision and with autho- The Irish poor law has not for its 
rity—told by one whose duties ren- end to mediate between rich and poor, 

dered him cognizant of the charities so as that one class shall be ensured 

of a nation, as well a3 of the purposes its rights, and both classes constrained 

and schemes of a parliament; and who to respect their duties. It is a law so 

* 44 The Irish Crisis.” By C. E. Trevelyan, Eaa. London: Longman and Co. 

44 The Condition and Prospects of Ireland.” By Jonathan Pirn. Dublin: Hodges 

and Smith. 

41 Union in Ireland." By an Irish Landlord. Dublin : James M 4 Gloshan 

44 The Irish Relief Measures, Past and Future." By G. Poulett Scropo, Esq. 
London: J. Ridgway. 

44 A Letter to Lord John Russell on the Misgovernment of Ireland.” By a 
Friend to British Connexion. London : Henry Hurst. 
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framed as to provide for the main- 
tenance of paupers in idleness* and to 
reduce industrious men to the con¬ 
dition of paupers. gives the des¬ 
titute a claim to support, but it is a 
claim against the poor, not upon the 
wealthy—a claim against the laborious 
farmer* against the encumbered land¬ 
lord;—while it leaves far wealthier 
classes free. It is & law which, while it 
respects persons, is altogether irrespec¬ 
tive of neglect and duty, of virtue and 
vice—a law which inflicts its heavy 
burdens, indiscriminately, on the pelr- 
denying and self-indulging, and be¬ 
stows its gifts alike upon the im¬ 
potent and the idle—a law which will 
see, in the destitution it pretends to 
relieve, nothing but pauperism, with¬ 
out considering whether it be wilful, 
or of necessity;—a case for coercion or 
for alnts ; and which will see, in the 
possessions it resolves to burden, lands 
and tenements only; and lay its 
loads as crushingly upon the proprie¬ 
tor, who has lived in a state of volun¬ 
tary poverty, that his tenants may be 
acquainted with comforts, as upon him 
who has amassed wealth, or indulged 
in vicious extravagance, at the cost of 
dependants whom his exertions have 
made paupers. 

The recently-enacted poor-law has 
found favour in many minds, from a 

; ersuasion that it merely applies to 
reland a principle which has had a 
beneficial influence on Great Britain. 
This, it can be readily understood, is 
a most erroneous impression. The 
principle on which the English Poor- 
law was originally founded is just and 
true; that on which its Irish counter¬ 
part has been based, is manifestly false. 
In the enactment of both laws, it is as¬ 
sumed that the property from which 
pauperism is to be maintained is ade¬ 
quate to the demands upon it. This is 
true (at least generally true), as the law 
affects Great Britain —considered in 
reference to the circumstances of Ire¬ 
land, it is false altogether. Real pro¬ 
perty, as held by its Irish owners, is 
not ample enough to provide for the 
new ‘demands which law has sanction¬ 
ed upon it. We do not deny that, 
even in England, properties have bro¬ 
ken down under the burden of main¬ 
taining their poor; but, generally 
speaking, such calamities have been 
occasioned, not by the wise adminis¬ 
tration of the poor-law, but by an 


abuse of it. When the law was en¬ 
acted, the burdens it imposed on pro¬ 
perty were not hard to be borne, and 
th^y were sufficient to make provision 
for the wants of the poor. If, in pro¬ 
cess of time, neglect, and fraud, and 
vice, were productive of their natural 
consequences, such evils are not to be 
charged against the poor-law. It may, 
then, be affirmed, that, in the enact¬ 
ment of the law for England, a due 
regard was had to the necessities of 
the indigent, and the Abilities of the 
more prosperous; while in Ireland 
the law was framed in disregard of the 
manifest and undeniable truth, that the 
property to be rated for the support 
of the poor, could not possibly make 
due provision for them. For this rea¬ 
son alone, were there no other, the 
principle of the English Poor-law 
should not have been applied to Ire¬ 
land. 

The introduction of it into this coun¬ 
try was a blind and a wicked hazard, 
rather than experiment. The neces¬ 
sary inquiries had not preceded it. The 
results of such inquiry as had been pro¬ 
secuted, condemned it by anticipation. 
How many persons will there be to main¬ 
tain ? what are the resources from which 
their maintenance is to be, and can be, 
provided?—are questions which ought 
to be proposed and answered, wher¬ 
ever it is purposed to make provision 
for the poor by law. Had they been 
truly answered in the case of Ireland, 
no 6ane legislator would have framed 
such a law as has been visited on us, 
unless it were his purpose to irritate 
and disappoint the destitute, or else to 
accomplish a confiscation of all landed 
property. 

In our simplicity, we would have 
thought the latter member al¬ 

ternative a consummate, not likely to 
be contemplated by a British states¬ 
man. Mr, Trevelyan, however, has 
taught us that we are behind the age.. 
Confiscation is contemplated. The 
poor-law is to apply the screw by which 
it shall be effected— 

“ Convey, the wlie it call.” 

“The principle of tho poor-law,*' 
writes thi« thoroughly-informed gentle¬ 
man, •• is; that rate after rate should be 
levied, for the preservation of life , until 
the landowners either enable the people 
t6 support themselves by honest indus¬ 
try, or dispose of their property to those 




who caa and will perform this indispen- portionete increase in the amount of 
sable duty.” f his annuity. This is to assume that 

the land must absorb all the injustice of 
“ Rate after rate levied,” until, by i our legislature. Bpt why should this be 

process of exhaustions, landlords arc imagined? Is notthe legislature equally 
strengthened for the discharge of duty powerful to wrong the raoqpy-lender 
in their own person?, or coerced into as the landholder? Can it not distri- 
the resolution of transferring their bute its injustice impartially ? Or, if 
responsibilities to others. “ Rate after it be justice to wring “ rate after rate” 
rate levied,” on the gross rental of an from an impoverished landowner, and 
estate, but not to the prejudice of the to enforce such term9 of occupation as 
various parties to whom the rental is caprice may devise on laudlord and te- 
transmitted. It is well known, that in nant, where is the injustice of extorting 
very many instances the nominal pro- equal rates from a fundholder, or ofin- 
prietor, Sn Ireland, is but the agont siating on the acceptance of similar 
through whom the issues of his pos- terms by the borrower and the lender 
sessions pass to their several destina- of money ? 

tions. One portion of his rental finds When a law is newly introduced in- 
its way to annuitants, living, luxu- to any country, it should be based on 
riously perhaps, in Florence or Berlin justice, not on bare precedent, and 

_part passes into the coffers of an should be conformable to the circum- 

insurance-company in London—part, stances in which it is to be adminis- 
hy far the smallest part, remains at tered, rather than to the prejudices of 
homo ; and that poor portion has to do those who recommend it. The exam- 
duty, and to suffer exhaustion, for it- pie of Guernsey, where a poor-rate 
self and its exiled associates. The amounting to n tax of three per cent, 

wilfuf absentee—the annuitant—the on all income, makes ample provision 

usurer_must “ have their bond,” un- for the necessitous, is that which should 

taxed for charity; and the wretched have been adopted in framing a poor- 
renmnnt they leave for Ireland must law for Ireland. 

bear a burden which would be heavy A very different model ha9 been 
for the whole! chosen. Not only has personal pro- 

Bnt why complain of this—why ob- perty in general been exempted from 

servo it?—does not the same principle poor-law rating, but even interests de- 

prevail in England ? It does not. The rivnble from the land are held free, 

poor-law is not a novelty in England. with one suspicious exception. A claim 

For more than two centuries, real is given to the poor against the land- 

property in Great Britain has been a claim from which every species of in- 

liable to poor-rates. Every demise— teresf, annuity, and rent-charge, is 

every purchase—every lease or letting exempted except that one charge which 

—had reference to this liability. It must be spent in Ireland. The dowager's 

was a necessary and a known incum- jointure, the portions of brothers and 

brance on every inheritance and es- sisters, annuities, interest on loans, &c. 

tate. In Ireland it is an infliction may all be withdrawn from this coun¬ 
sudden aflTTTi«ujrovided—an infliction, try, for the most part are withdrawn— 

too, which has height into visible and for the far greater part is transmitted 

close proximity, evils such as it re- to England. Upon all this, more in 

quired centuries to realise in England, all probability than half the gross ren- 

There, when the great Act of Eliza- tal of Ireland, our poor have no claim ; 

b'eth became law, real property pre- but there is one rent-charge which 

sen ted itself as 4he proper object of must be spent at home , which is, in ge- 

taxation. There was no national debt neral, charitably expended j a rent- 

—there was no fund-holder—and thus charge assigned ue the consideration 

the land became charged with a bur- for a revenue of more than seven-fold 

den from which it would be innovation its value, and this rent-charge is rated. 

to relievo it. Amongst us, tu impose It was not good policy to oppress good 

the burden is to innovate. * and charitable meu, who necessarily 

It is said that it would bo useless to reside in Ireland, and give a bounty 
tax a mortgagee or creditor, with a and drawback on absenteeism. It 
view to lessen the burden of poor- was an unseemly policy, that while the 
rates, because he could insist on a pro- people of England strengthened the 
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hands of oar clergy, and acknowledged 
their zeal and wisdom in ministering 
to the wants of the poor, legislation 
should have singled them out from all 
who, on various accounts, have charges 
upon the land—imposed on thorn, on 
them only, the burden of a poor-rate, 
and made their burden twofold heavier 
than that borne by either landlord or 
tenant . 

Thus it appears that landlords, 
farmers, clergy, are to be the select 
victims of the new poor-law—and yet, 
although the heaviest part of its bur- 
den falls on those who must necessa¬ 
rily be resident, whilst absentees, who 
receive more than half the rental of 
Ireland, are exempted, Mr. Trevelyan 
has the hardihood to pronounce u the 
oor rate an absentee tax of the best 
eecription.” (p. 159.) His reasoning 
deserves to be cited :— 

“ The poor-rate is an absentee tax of 
the best description; because, besides 
bringing non-resident proprietors under 
contribution, it gives them powerful 
motives either to reside on their estates, 
or to take caro that they are managed, 
in their absence, with a proper regard 
to the welfare of the poor.” 

We have no hesitation to affirm that 
this reasoning is meet companion for 
the assertion it pretends to prove. The 
oor-rate is not an absentee tax of the 
est or worst description. It is a tax, 
on the contrary, from which absentees 
are culpably exempted. It does not 
•‘give pow erful motives to reside,” &c., 
but on the contrary, it removes such 
motives. If, indeed, each absentee’s 
estate constituted an electoral divi¬ 
sion—if the accounts of electoral divi¬ 
sions, or of unions, were so kept that 
the burden of maintaining pauperism 
was laid upon the soil that " raised it,” 
—Mr. Trevelyan, with some show of 
reason, might speak of the beneficial 
effects of a law which made provision 
for the poor. But, bo long as the well- 
managed estate of a resident pro¬ 
prietor must share in the burdens 
which an absentee, by his exactions or 
his neglect, has laid upon a division, 
it is not creditable to call the poor- 
rate an absentee tax. It is a tax im¬ 
posed on residents, by which absen¬ 
tees are set at ease while negligent of 
their duties. It is a tax, of which, 
in the first instance, residents must pay 
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the whole— of which an absentee land¬ 
lord remits but the half and from this 
hhlf draws back a double proportion 
from the dwindled income of the 
resident clergyman. It is a tax from 
which all the. other absentee incum¬ 
brancers of Irish estates are wholly 
exempt. At the cost (and ruin it may 
be) of residents , the poor must be sup¬ 
ported ; the poor-rate is, therefore, a 
tax on those who reside , from which 
most absentees are altogether free, and 
from which, even those absentees on 
whom it falls have a partial exemp¬ 
tion. 

The poor-rate is not an absentee 
tax—nor can it with any show of 
reason be accounted a tax of the 
best description. Mr. Trevelyan 
affirms that ** those who object to the 
existing poor-law are bound to point 
out a more certain and less objection¬ 
able mode of relieving the destitute, 
and securing the regular employment 
of the poor." We deny the justice of 
the observation. Every man who has 
a rational objection to urge against 
the poor-law, or any other law, is free 
to state his objection, even though he 
may be unable to devise a remedy for 
the evil he complains of. But, while 
we deny the necessity which our author 
imagines, we are ready, of our own 
free will, to comply with his desire, 
and to show him how the poor-law 
could be rendered more effectual for 
the purpose to which it is, professedly, 
designed to minister. 

In the first place, objecting strongly 
to its indiscriminativeness (if we may 
use such a word), we would correct 
this great evil. We would not visit 
a good landlord with the pains and 
penalties which a bad landlord’s mis¬ 
conduct may have prflH«ked. We 
would not ruin an self-deny¬ 

ing, and generous resident on his 
property, because the adjacent estate 
may have been scandalously misma¬ 
naged by the agent of some thriftless 
absentee. We would not disable the 
landlord, who, at great sacrifices, 
labours to discharge his duties, by 
imposing on him new burdens, to pro¬ 
vide for the neglected duties of others. 
We believe there are estates in Ireland 
as weljPmanaged as it would be rational 
to expect in things affected by human 
fraihy. We believe that Ireland has 
at least its full proportion of ill-cared- 
for properties. We would not place 
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both under the same screw, bat would 
give to the libera], and just, and care¬ 
ful, the security to which they have 
an indisputable right, and not force 
them into a community of suffer ir^ 
with those who have provoked punish¬ 
ment. 

Is it difficult to carry out this 
principle of discrimination ? In rural 
districts it is a matter of easy accom¬ 
plishment. There is no mure difficulty 
in locating a pauper upon the estate 
where he resided , than in assigning his 
electoral division. In fact, it is by 
knowing his townland wo learn his 
division, and not vice versa . The 
“ electoral division" is a creation of 
yesterday—the townland division has 
its origin beyond memory of man . 
Knowing then, as we must know, the 
pauper’s townland—and as is, or should 
be implied in the knowledge, his land¬ 
lord—wo know where, and upon whom, 
the expense of his maintenance should 
be charged. There we would charge 
it—and thence, so far as it was to be 
recovered within the division, we 
would exact it. The natural inquiries 
respecting a party claiming relief, 
would include those by which the 
name of his landlord, and his condi¬ 
tion as a tenant, wore ascertained; 
and, inasmuch as the cost incurred for 
his maintenance is known, there can 
be no difficulty in finding where to 
charge it. Without hesitation, we 
boldly pronounce that a little of this 
justice—the “ cninuc mum tribue ”— 
introduced into tho poor-law, would 
be an improvement on it If A and 
B are within the same electoral limits, 
and if A send all the paupers , wo 
would uot call on B to pay for them. 
By observing this obvious priuciple of 
fairness, we would teach proprietors 
that it is ti%interest of each to be 
careful for theoWlIers on his estate— 
that no man shall be encouraged to 
desert his duties, in a hope that be 
may fraudulently make others share in 
the consequence of his neglect. Let 


A retain the persuasion that the poor- 
law will continue to be as unjust as it 
is now, and he may screw up his rents 
with as little compunction as Mr. 
Trevelyan meditates his “rate after 
rate;” he may say, “so long as B 
bears an equal 8hare with me in main¬ 
taining the paupers l send upon tho 
public, I may continue to send them— 
1 shall have high rents while they are 
able to pay, and when they break 
down, I shall have but half the burden 
of their maintenance.” Surely this 
had been better amended. We would 
withhold from a bad landlord encou¬ 
ragement to persevere in wrong—and 
would spare a good landlord tempta¬ 
tion to “ weary in well-doing.” We 
would amend the poor-law by rating 
all estates in the same proportion as 
they respectively lay their burdens on 
the union , or division. Thus, and thus 
only, will all proprietors be brought 
to understand that it is their interest, 
even in the selfish and sordid sense of 
the term, to prevent pauperism. 

Nor is it enough to discriminate be¬ 
tween proprietors: we would carry 
our principle further. “One-half of 
tho surface of Ireland,” Mr. Trove- 
lyan informs us, “ is said to be let off 
in perpetuity leases, with derivative 
and sub-derivative interests in an end¬ 
less chain, so as to obtain profit-rents 
at each stage.”* We would regurd these 
various interests and profit-rents us if 
they implied the liabilities , and imposed 
the duties of proprietorship. How jus¬ 
tifiable it would he to do so, relations, 
of which the following is descriptive, 
will satisfy the reader:— 

“ A townland near here, owned by a 
landlord who resides constantly away, 
is let to a middleman at ten shillings an 
acre. That middleman resides away 
also, and he relets it to a person who 
lives in tho county of Cork, aqd only 
occasionally comes there. It is sub-let 
again, until the price received for & 
quarter of an acre is £\ 10s. per an¬ 
num. Can that place be otherwise than 
full of distress.! 


* “ Irish Crisis,” p. 24. . 

t Ibid 161. Note—Citation from Captain Mann’s Narrative. 

The above example has afforded us an opportunity of seeing how very littlo In¬ 
telligent persons, who derivo all their knowledge of the poor-law from the routine 
details ol tho Metropolitan (Jffice, may understand its working and effects. “ In 
such a case as that,” said a gentfcman thoroughly conversant with official sources of 
information, “the teuaut who conditioned to pay at the rate of six pounds per acre, 
would have a drawback of three; and if he could contrive to augment the rateage 



Let it be *upposed—no unoatnral 
supposition--that the distress felt in 
a few such townlands will cause a rate 
of twenty shillings in the pound to be 
struck for the division. Let it be as¬ 
sumed (we have abundance of in¬ 
stances to justify us in the assumption) 
that the poor-law valuation of the land 
is one pound per acre ; the middleman, 
who stands immediately between the 
proprietor and the last tenant, recovers, 
if he can extort the rent, five pound* 
per acre more than his rate, and has a 
drawback of five shillings on his rent 
to the landlord in chief, retaining thus 
a profit-rent of £4 15s. the acre—a 
profit which, owing to the favour ex¬ 
tended to him by the Irish Poor-law, 
he derives, indirectly, from a tax levied 
off townlands under a milder and more 
equitable sway than his. To apply 
the principle of deducting M half-pound¬ 
age*' from the landlord, to a case 
like this, is an evil that admits of no 
excuse. The farmer , whose industry 


makes the land fruitful, may, with 
some show of reason, claim the deduc¬ 
tion —the middleman, who deals with 
land as a commodity, whose labour is 
orely that of imposing and receiving 
profit-rent, has no such title; the 
middleman who derives a profit by rais¬ 
ing his rent considerably above the va¬ 
luation and the value, ought to be de¬ 
prived of such a right, even if it arose 
out of the circumstances of his tenure. 

We would regard such middlemen 
as landlords. We would have their 
names recorded on the books of the 
union as the names of the parties an¬ 
swerable for the costs incurred on 
their account. They, and not land¬ 
lords who had no power to control 
them, should be chargeable for the 
maintenance of the paupers they had 
made. Instead of imposing a rate of 
twenty shillings in the pound on a di¬ 
vision, we would lay five times twenty on 
the lands which rendered the exorbitant 
rateage necessary. In short, we would 



to double the valuation, his rent would be reduced to forty shillings per acre, the 
amount of poor’s-rate.” 

We were able to convince this gentleman of his error, by showing him 44 A Rate 
for Relief, &c. ice. made on an Electoral Division.” Wo examined a townland—the 
first on the schedule, and it gave the following results : The valuation of the town- 
land was £120; its acreable contents 98 acres ; the number of tenements rated was 
twenty-six; the number of parties from whom rates were to be recovered, was 
thirteen; for the remaining thirteen, the rat os were recoverable from the landlord. 
The number of acres held by them was eighteen, and the amount of valuation was 
twenty pounds. Thus, whatever was the rent exacted by the landlord, lor this 
portion of property, even were it equal to the valuation of the whole townland, ho 
would have to pay rates only on the twenty pound valuation. 

We were not satisfied, however, with this expose. Wc compared the rating of the 
townland by the poor-law guardians with the statistics of it as they appeared on 
the books of the Relief Committee; and we showed that the townland which was 
assessed for poor-rates on twenty-six tenements (for which thirteen parties were 
to pay), had furnished more than thirty poor families to be maintained by the Re¬ 
lief Committee, and, among these, only jour whose names appeared on the list for 
poor-law rating. In fact, we showed that, in this one townland, there were forty- 
five tenements for which rents were received from occupiers who paid no poor- 
rates, and thirty-three inhabited by occupiers whose names did not pear on the 
rate list. " 

Were the eighteen acres of this townland let, as in the instance cited in the text, 
for six times its valuation, and rated at twenty shillings in the pound, it would 
still yield to the middleman-landlord, who paid a rent of ten shillings per acre, a 
profit of more than ninety pounds per annum. 

As the poor-rate was originally collected, oppressed cottiers had a semblance of 
relief from the burden of excessive rents, in the deductions which their landlords 
vrere compelled to allow them. But it proved inconvenient to tho officers of the 
Poor-law Commissioners to collect small sums, and the law was changed. Landlords 
are now liable directly for the -rates, whenever the valuation does not exceed four 
pounds; and thus, for the convenience of the poor-rate collector, and for the aggran¬ 
dizement of the grasping landlord, the poorest class of tenants, undor pretence of 
relief, are deprived of their only moans of redress ajAinst the grossest extortion. 
In a word, the middleman, in paying his cottier s rates, pays a consideration, in 
lightening the burden of Poor Law Commissioners, for permission to lay the most 
unjust and oppressive burdens on the wretched race of beings whom the poor-law resigns 
to hit mercy! / 
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apply Mr. Trevelyan’s principle of rate- 
age to the case of bad landlords , by what¬ 
ever name they were called , and would 
thus secure to law the attribute of 
justice, and leave to the country ^fie 
blessing of good landlords, and the be¬ 
nefit of good example. Without consti¬ 
tuting each estate or each tuwnland a 
division, and thus increasing to an 
unwieldy and unmanageable extent 
the number of poor-law guardians, it 
would be quite possible for the boards, 
as they are now composed, to arrange 
the term of taxation so as that it 
should he equitable. They have (it is 
very censurable if, in any instance, they 
have not) the requisite knowledge. 
The amount of taxation imposed on 
each townland in the union should be 
measured by the amount to which the 
townland is chargeable. The nortion 
of the townland tax to be paid by each 
person rated, should be ascertained by 
the same rule. In carrying this prin¬ 
ciple into effect, there would be no in¬ 
crease of trouble such as to be worthy 
of being regarded as an objection. 
Every pauper's place of residence must 
be known. If his townland and his 
landlord’s name are not known, the 
evidence on which his maintenance is 
charged against a division is imperfect. 
It is therefore as easy to know how far 
a townland, or any part of it, is charge¬ 
able, as it is to know how much it is 
charged. In making a rate for any 
division, the arrangement is not com¬ 
pleted when it is decided that a cer¬ 
tain amount of poundage shall be le¬ 
vied on the division at large. Each 
several tenant in the division is rated; 
and the collector has his specific in¬ 
structions as to the sum he is to levy 
from each rate-payer; becoming thus 
bound to keep so many, perhaps, as 
four or*tivfcv^housand accounts for a 
poor-law unio3* Would it not be an 
arrangement easily carried into effect, 
to have these several accounts framed 
on a principle of just reciprocity f 
A, and B, and C, arc townlands, caus¬ 
ing expense to the division of which 
they form parts, in the proportions of 
four, two, one— why should not their 
rates of tuxalion bear a similar propor¬ 
tionf What difficulty could there be 
in adjusting the proportion* 

We confidently affirm, afteVnuch ex¬ 
perience and reflection, tha?|there is 
no valid objection, on the ground of 
principle, to the adoption of our 


scheme, and that there will be no 
practical difficulty of any moment in 
the endeavour to carry it into effect. 
But we would not be over-confident 
in our own opinion; and we feel, that to 
conclude an argument on the iniquity 
of the Irish poor-law, without a no¬ 
tice of the defence or apology which 
has been made for it, would be to leave 
our case incomplete, and to incur a 
charge of precipitancy or presumption. 
We therefore copy a letter of Lord 
John Russell, which appears to us 
valuable, from the high authority of 
the writer, and convenient, as contain¬ 
ing a summary of the principal argu¬ 
ments advanced in support of those 
views, which have the benefit of bis 
lordship’s advocacy:— 


** I>ownlnK-*trect, Feb. 30, 1848. 

“Sir,—I have had the pleasure of 
receiving your letter of the tfOth ultimo, 
enclosing a copy of resolutions adopted 
at a meeting of landholders and rate¬ 
payers of the Dunmanway Union, held 
on the 28th of January. 

“ The persons who composed the 
meeting state their conviction that, by 
proper exertions on the part of each 
proprietor and farmer, employment 
might be provided for every able-bodied 
man in the union, and tbeir property 
might thus be saved from an over¬ 
whelming amount of poor-rate. They 
also urge the justice ot exempting those 
individuals who are disposed to do their 
duty from the double burden of pro¬ 
viding employment for their own poor, 
and paying a proportion for the support 
of paupers on the estates of others, and 
they observe that a taxation on town- 
lands, instead of upon electoral divi¬ 
sions, would remedy the evil of which 
they complain. 

“ It occurs to me, however, that there 
are these objections which weigh against 
your proposal. The area of taxation 
by townland is so limited, as tq afford a 
totally insufficient and unsafe basis for 
the poor-law. Instances occur in which 
the process of subdivision and pauperisa¬ 
tion has been carried so far, that if the 
support of their own poor was imposed 
upon the townlands without assistance 
from without, they must sink under the 
burden. When the question is considered 
with roforenco to large villages and towns 
the objections have still greater force, 
as it is notorious that the pauperism of 
the country is continually gravitating 
towards these places. The advocates 
of the townland system admit that a 
union rate may be allowed in order to 
meet the exigency of these special cases. 
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This would be a wider departure from 
the principle of town land rating than 
the plan of rating by electoral divisions, 
and I fear it would reproduce, in an 
aggravated form, the evils which are 
supposed to attend that arrangement. 

*' It should be borne in mina that the 
improving proprietor is not the only 
person who would be benefited by a 
townland rating. ' Tho owners of narks 
and large grass farms, tho landlords 
who, with whatever degree of harsh¬ 
ness, had succeeded in 1 clearing’ their 
properties, would be benefited in an 
equal degree, and a new incitement 
would be given to the work of eviction 
and demolition. 

“ It is not my intention to assert that 
tho present law is adapted to meet every 
possible case in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner; but its success depends, in a 
very considerable degree, upon the 
mode in which it is administered, by 
those who are charged with the execu¬ 
tion of it; and great dependence must 
be placed upon their voluntary exer¬ 
tions and good intentions. 

" A law so eminently of a social char¬ 
acter as the poor-law, has indirectly 
tho happy effect of combining neigh¬ 
bours in ono interest, for the most 
benevolent and beneficial of all objects. 
It brings the character and proceedings 
of each person to an effectual tost, and 
gives a wholesome force to public opi¬ 
nion, which could not exist in nearly tho 
same degree if each proprietor were 
separately responsible for his own poor. 
An inquiry will be made, by commission 
or otherwise, into tho present boun¬ 
daries of unions, with a view to ascer¬ 
tain whether any change can be bene¬ 
ficially made either in the area of the 
unions or electoral divisions. 

if I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“J. Russell.” 

The objections of tho noble lord, 
and indeed of the party who have 
espoused his views, to a townland 
rating, are these— 

1. The area of taxation is too li¬ 
mited. 

2. There are cases in which the 
rateuge would prove ruinous. 

3. It would operate unfairly in 
towns and villages. 

4. It would benefit not only good 
landlords, but also those who have, 
with much cruelty, cleared their es¬ 
tates of poor tenants. 

Such are the objections to a town- 
land rating. There are good reasons, 
also, his lordship affirms, for main¬ 
taining the present system— 
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v 1. It combines neighbours in one 
interest for a benevolent purpose. 

2. It places proprietors under the 
salutary influence of public opinion. 

fit is, perhaps, sufficient to observe 
on all these arguments, that they 
assume a taxation by townlands as the 
substitute for taxation by unions or 
divisions. There is no necessity for 
any such substitution. The union 
and the division could retain all their 
present powers for the benefit of tho 
poor ; and the rateage system could 
be reformed, by adopting the charge 
caused to the division for each town - 
land , as the measure of the tax to be 
imposed on it. The poor and their 
wants, proprietors and their merits, 
landlords, tenants, cotters, in their 
various relations, would still be sub¬ 
jected to a scrutiny ; and the reform 
to be wrought in the poor-law rating 
is simply this, that the scrutiny should 
be not without result. Thus would 
every board of guardians be consti¬ 
tuted a censorship, and enabled, a9 well 
as invited, to discharge the duties of 
such an office. 

Under the faithful superintendence 
and control of such a board, the ob¬ 
jections urged ugainst an improved 
system of rating would find, readily, 
their proper remedies. Cases in which 
a townland rating might prove ruin¬ 
ous would be carefully examined ; in¬ 
convenience and wrong done to towns 
and villages would be remedied and 
redressed ; heartless landlords would 
be taught to feel that cruelty was not 
good policy ; the maintenance of 
paupers, turned mercilessly adrift 
upou society, no matter where they 
found a refuge, whether in town or 
village, or rural estate, would be 
charged against the landlord under 
whom they had been r~*Tiously resi¬ 
dent ;—that is to say, the landlord who 
was justly responsible, 

But what is to be done, where it 
would be ruinous to the owner or oc¬ 
cupant of any property to have the 
cost of maintaining its poor charged 
upon it ? It is easier to answer what 
should not be done. Thriving estates 
should not be ruined by process of 
law, because the guilt of neighbour¬ 
hood cai>( be proved against them. 
Proximiey has its own constraints— 
.the aspect of distress has a power which 
the heart of man acknowledges—law 
should not intrude, with its irritating 
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interference, upon processes which 
charity will order better. If a poor- 
law be conceived in a right spirit, it 
will attempt only that which charity 
leaves undone. It will coerce mist 
strongly those who are not likely to be 
influenced by kindly affections, and, 
therefore, will lay its power upon the 
distant , rather than upon those who 
are in the near neighbourhood of want, 
and whose hearts are stirred by appeals 
to which God has made all human 
creatures accessible. If a property is 
unable to maintain the poor upon it— 
and, in order to save a proprietor from 
ruin, he must be assisted to discharge 
his duty— let the state, which has 
brought down ruin upon him by its 
laws , supply itself the remedy which it 
pronounces just and necessary . Let it 
not speak in the hypocritical sniffle of 
Goldsmith’s Bailiff, or in the less 
odious 41 stand and deliver'’ tone of the 
highwaymen of romance, who took 
from the prosperous, to bestow on 
those who wanted. Let the state pro¬ 
vide the remedy for its own wrong 
doing, and, instead of ruining a good 
landlord because it has crushed a spend¬ 
thrift—instead of “ slaying the righ¬ 
teous with the wicked,” in order 44 to 
give a triumph to neither party”—let it 
grant aid, where it deems aid necessary, 
from the public taxation of the country. 
Let it apply to townlands, or even to 
still smaller denominations, the princi¬ 
ple laid down by Professor Hancock, 
as applicable to electoral divisions.* 
44 When the tax becomes excessive, 
part of the burden should be thrown 
on the public taxes.” But perhaps it 
may be said that there would be diffi¬ 
culty in adjusting the rateage, so as to 
boar a proportion to the pauperism of 
each social estate. The difficulty, 
we repeat, VsJd be little. At pre¬ 
sent there are ten columns assigned in 


the Workhouse Registry, to each pau¬ 
per’s name—the last declares his town- 
land. It is thus known how much each 
to wnland costs the union. There should 
have been from the beginning, and, if it 
be designed that the poor-law shall be 
beneficial in its operation, there will now 
be, an eleventh column, to contain the 
names of the immediate landlord under 
whom the pauper held house or farm. 
There should be a twelfth column, to 
record the amount of the rent exacted 
by this landlord, with a thirteenth, in 
which the poor-law valuation of the te¬ 
nement was ranged beside it. It would 
not be necessary—perhaps it would not 
be desirable—that these three columns 
should be found in the general registry 
of the union ; but there should be a 
book kept in some such form as we 
suggested in our January number, 
where it could be seen, at a glance, to 
what extent each townlund had been 
chargeable ; how far each several land¬ 
lord was responsible; and what pro¬ 
portion his rent was found to bear to 
the valuation of his holdings. With 
such knowledge, it is manifest that 
there could be no difficulty in assigning 
him his burden in the taxation of his 
division. It is to be remembered, that 
“the Form of Rate” contains a sepa - 
rate item for every person rated. Why 
should not this item be determined by 
the amount of cost which each rated 
property had caused to the union ? 

We do not desire that any so rigid 
rule should be adopted, as to throw 
the whole cost of maintaining paupers 
on their landlords, to the exemption of 
all other parties. We would leave a 
large discretion to the board of guar¬ 
dians, but confidently affirm, that 
properties and persons, widely distin¬ 
guished in their debits to the union, 
should be distinguished in ther rateage 
upon them also.f 


* Pirn’s “ Condition and Prospects of Ireland,” p. 228. 

f We have received some letters, written by persons practically conversant with 
the working of the poor-law, and offer to the reader the following extracts:— 

Ratinq _ 44 The remedy—it is obvious. Let every man be rated according to 

his merits in filling the workhouse or enlarging the lists for out-door relief. 
You charge a pauper against the division where he has been resident for a time re¬ 
quired ; charge him upon the townland , or rather upon or among the landlords 
who have fleeced him in succfssion; but whatever you do, take the charge off me, 
and others like me, who hav\neither * the will nor the way’ to impoverish our 
tenants.” 

Rating on Tithe B 
rates are five shillings in 
, and of the whole 



entchIbge. — 44 1 shall be heavily taxed this year. Our 
the pound. The proprietor of the greater part of in it 
division—an absentee—whoso rental at least equal* 





There has been, Mr. Trevelyan ob¬ 
serves, “a remarkable difference in 
the conduct of Irish landlords ; and 


while some have made all the sacrifices 
and exertions which their position re¬ 
quired , others have been guilty of that 


S 

the valuation, will suffer a deduction of 2s. Gd. in the pound on bis rents, and 
I, whose tithe rcnt-cimrge is about the eighth of tko valuation, must submit to a 
deduction of five shillings. And, strange to say, mine is the only portion of this 
rental which is uniformly expended in the district. My squire resides in England ; 
his mother and sisters, who receive a fourth of his rental, pass their winters at 
Naples, and tbeir summers at Baden-Baden. His creditors, who roceivc more than 
a third of his gross income, are English. Their charges on the estate reach them 
undiminished. Mine is a case of much hardship and injustice. I used to receive 
my tithes, as originally paid, so well, that personally I had no wish for a change. 
I then came under Lord Stanley’s Act, and the squire was considered to have made 
a good bargain in getting the fifteen per cent. Then came the compulsory act, 
which converted the fifteen into twenty-five. And after all this, I am to be taxed 
anew; and, in order that other rent-charges shall go free for the benefit of foreign 
countries, I am to be taxed double, for the encouragement of Ireland." 

Middlemen.— 41 The disease we are troubled with is middlemen. In a townland 
which marches with my property, 4 there dwells a carl,’ whose rental is about firo 
times the valuation of his sub-lettings, and whoso wealth is to be measured by the 
misery of the paupers he makes us pay for. Hard enough this. Pray is there any 
crotchet of the economists which stands between us and justice ? I could raise my 
rents to the some amount as my middleman neighbour. I could share as well as 
he in the pickings to be had from the poor-rates. It is only to say, * you must nav 
double your present rent for half your present holding, and, in return, you snail 
get thoout-aoor relief.’ I tell you distinctly, men arc beginning to trado in making 
paupers, and making profit of them." 

“ It has been said that we who reside in the vicinity of pauperism are, with 
more justice, compelled to make provision for it, than those who dwell at a distance. 
With all duo deference, I would protest against the principle. We are urged by 
our feelings to contribute to the relief of the distress we see, and ought therefore to 
be left free from the coercion of law. Here we have, in this small division, thirty 
families receiving out-door relief, eighteen of them furnished by one property, va¬ 
lued at less than a twelfth of the division. Not bad that, you will say—eighteen 
instead of two and a-half. The proportion is preserved in the workhouse. And 
under our blessed system, the iniquity thrives. Will you have a little anecdote in 
illustration. In the last spring, an applicant to a relief-committee in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, who had been but a week in the division, was prevailed on to avow tho 
terms of agreement with the landlord who let him a house. This landlord—mid¬ 
dleman and usurer—put him in possession of a holding for which he was to pay 
rent in labour, and to commence paying as soon as harvest drew nigh. The rent, 
then, or the amount of work in lieu of rent, was to be such as should amply com¬ 
pensate the rich landlord’s forbearance. But what was to be done while tho tenant 
was unemployed ? It was agreed on that ho should be recommended to the relief- 
committee for support. The recommendation was given, and thus a family of seven 
persons, strangers to the division, were to be provisioned, at its coat, in idleness,, 
for two months, after which they were to recompense the middleman-landlord for 
his generosity. .<• *** 

14 1 do not remember how the matter was settled bv the cqj^mittec; but the 
poor-law guardians will have now to do the needful. Work could not always be 
remunerating to the benevolent landlord of this immigrant pauper; but there were 
fields of turnips and carrots, henroosts and sheep-walks, continually tempting him. 
And so he was separated from his family, and while ho is under tho jailor's key, 
his wretched family aro to be maintained at the cost of the division, and are to 
recompense its charity by habits and practices such as you would not wish mo to 
doscribe. While inquiring into the case I havo mentioned, a neighbour complained 
that it was but one of several. 4 He (the charitable middleman) has another party 
just like them. Nobody ever saw the man for nine months he has been here doing 
a good day’s work ; yet he pays his rent, aud has not yet called for relief. If you 
were to visit his cabin in the day-time, you woulfl most likely find him asleep. 
At nightfall, or when others are taking to their bed* you may soe him going out on 
the road. Nobody can say where he goes, or whab^e does— out he always nat a bag 
with him.' • * 

“ Such a spectacle as I had before me to-day, and such a proof of the benevolent 
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entire abandonment of duty which has 
brought reproach upon their order . For 
the future,” the writer continues, 
“ this cannot he.”* Cannot be!!—why 
not? Is not the indiscriminate v|n- 
geance of the poor-law, a provision to 
ensure that it must be ? tVhy is Mr. 

-rated four shillings in the pound, 

and Mr.- subjected to a rate not 

higher ? Is it because their characters 
or their estates are like? No, surely. 
It is because, forsooth, commissioners 
have declared them to be in the same 
division. And, therefore, one, who 
parted with horses and servants—who 
reduced bis personal expenses to tho 
lowest possible amount, that he might 
proportionably enlarge his expendi¬ 
ture for labour, and in his charities—is 
now, without one pauper on his lands, 
rated to the same amount with tho ab¬ 
sentee proprietor of the adjoining es¬ 
tate, who lias made no sensible change 
to meet the exigencies of the recent 
visitation, and who remits all that po¬ 
verty, w hich it was his “ indispensable 
duty” to relieve, to the charities of the 
poor-law guardians ! It is a new thing, 
in legislation and in reasoning, to pro¬ 
claim such diversities ns Mr. Trevelyan 
notices, and to make their existence 
the justification of a law which pays 
no regard to them. 

But there is another view to be 
taken of this poor-law rating, for 
which also we are indebted to its in¬ 
trepid advocate:— 

“ For the first time in the history of 
Ireland, the poor man has become* sen¬ 
sibly alive to tho idea that the law is his 
friend, and the exhortation of the parish 
priest of Dingle to his flock, in Septem¬ 
ber, 1847, indicates an epoch in the 
progress of society in Ireland— 4 Here¬ 
tofore landlords have had agents who 
collected thek^ents, and they support¬ 


ed them. The grand jury had agents 
to collect the county-cess, and they sup¬ 
ported them. Now, for the first time, 
the poor man has an agent to collect hie 
rent. That agent is the poor-rate col¬ 
lector, and he should be supported by 
the poor.’ Time must, however (adds 
Mr. Trevelyan, in a spirit of philosophy, 
gifted with tho usual knowledge of Ire¬ 
land), be allowed for the gradual work¬ 
ing of this feeling, before its full effects 
can be secu.”t 

True ; but there is one thing which 
should be immediately determined— 
whose is the first claim on the estate, 
and on what principle should this be 
decided ? By existing law ? By a 
new law ? By the generous impulses 
of the pauper’s heart ? The poor-rate 
is the poor man’s rent. Tho poor-rato 
collector is his agent. Is this tent to 
take precedence of landlord's claim, of 
the annuitants, of the mortgagees i 
Or is it to take effect only against that 
remnant of tho property which was like - 
hj to he expended in Ireland f Is tho 
claim of the English money-lender sa¬ 
cred against the rights of the Irish 
poor ? Is every claim sacred, with tho 
solitary exception of farmer, landlord, 
and clergyman of the Established 
Church ? Is this law to be continued? 
Is England to bestow' a precious boon 
upon the Irish poor, in a claim which 
is to have a ruinous effect upon some 
of the best among the constant resi¬ 
dents in Ireland, but against which, it 
is carefully provided, every English 
interest is most rigorously protected ? 
In truth, the indiscretion of insisting 
on such a provision would be scarcely 
loss manifest than its want of gene¬ 
rosity and justice. 

The Irish Poor-law affects to have 
two great objects in view—to enforce 
on owners and occupiers of hind tho 


working of our precious poor-law 1 About three weeks since I was at tho house of 
a poor labourer under a severe attack of influenza. Yesterday I was with him again, 
and found liim dying. When I saw him on the former occasion, there was reason 
to hope that he would recover. But w hat had happened in my absence? Cannibal¬ 
ism could hardly match the deed. The wretched man was forced to rise from, or 
rather was lifted from, his sick bed, and to crawl on his hands and feet, with the 
assistance of his wife and child, on a night of piercing cold, for a distance of nearly 
a mile, to a dismantled hovel, where the wife had filled up apertures, in which thoro 
had once been windows, with sods. The excuse of the middleman who did this 
deod is worthy of tho occasioV He accepted payment in advance for tho hovel 
out of which he expelled tho dyT^ man, because he had no other meant of providing 
for his poor-rate. Well may w^ parody Madame Roland’s dying wordB—" Oh, 
Charity l what inhuman cruelties are perpetrated in tby name 1” 

• 44 Irish Crisis,” p. 159. + Ibid. p. 1G2. 
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discharge of an “ indispensable duty ; M 
to ensure to destitute poor persons the 
right to live. If "rate after rate" is 
levied, it has for its object the preser¬ 
vation of life. If landlords are to be 
harassed by repeated rating, it is for 
the purpose of constraining them to 
discharge a duty. But the landlord’s 
first, direct, immediate duty, is to pro¬ 
vide for the poor on his estate— on his 
own estate . The law which, by tax¬ 
ing him for another estate, disables 
him to discharge this first great duty, 
is manifestly unjust. In its ruthless 
purpose of extorting rates until they 
amount to confiscation, it becomes de¬ 
prived of the excuse which might be 
found for laws less Draconic in their 
aspect—laws which would impose hard¬ 
ships on many for the sake of exempt¬ 
ing orte from ruin. The law which 
deliberately contemplates the impover¬ 
ishment of the proprietor , as well as the 
maintenance of the pauper, can offer 
no plea in mitigation. A has taken 
an estate subject to liabilities (arising 
out of a pauper population), for which 
he has made no provision. The poor- 
law meditates his ruin. B has found 
an estate similarly circumstanced, and 
has given an example of prudence, and 
generosity, and self-denial, in a hus¬ 
bandry which has overcome serious 
difficulties; the poor-law Areata him 
in this laudable endeavour, and heaping 
upon him the neglected burden of his 
neighbour, effects his ruin also. “There 
is a remarkable difference in the con¬ 
duct of Irish landlords." What a rea¬ 
son for the fatal want of discrimination 
in the bearing of the Irish law ! 

But the “rate after rate" is levied 
thus, off good men and oppressors, 
“ for preservation of life.” This is an 
error. It is not for preservation of 
life —it is to afford to certain favoured 
classes protection against the calls of 
duty. The poor-law sets out on the 
principle that property must be com¬ 
pelled to discharge its duties. It is 
soon, however, made manifest, that by 
“ property” certain kinds of property 
only are understood; and that there are 
species of wealth which are to have no 
snare in the duty of preserving life. 
It is to ensure immunity to property of 
this description, and not to preserve 
the lives of paupers, that the rate is to 
be irrespective in its infliction. A, 
let it be supposed, resigns three-parts 
of his income to certain creditors, and 


they are to receive their portions un- 
dimlnished. Out of the “ contingent 
remainder,” he cannot possibly pay 
the rateage which would be necessary 
iot “ preservation of life on his estate 
and therefore, in order that the Eng¬ 
lish insurance office may have its por¬ 
tion of spoil free, B is brought to 
the rescue, the resident landlord is 
disabled, in order that the absentee an¬ 
nuitant may be wholly untaxed, and this 
most unrighteous sacrifice to wealth is 
rendered more odious still by the cha¬ 
ritable pretext with which it is cover¬ 
ed, namely, that of being designed for 
the benefit of the poor, and for “ pre¬ 
servation of life 1" 

“ For preservation ' of life /” The 
crocodile tears of such a pretence 11 
We will place before the reader but 
one single specimen of the care for 
life evinced in this dread law, and 
offer no further answer to the profes¬ 
sions by which it is recommended. 
The rose is thus reported by the Li¬ 
merick Chronicle :— 

“ County of Clare—Tiilla, Fkb. 
2.—On Tuesday, the first day of Fe¬ 
bruary, inquests wore hold by James If. 
Martin, coroner of Tulla, on tho bodies 
of William, Margaret, and Mary Bo¬ 
land, of Gurthiveha, in tho parish of 
Feakle. It appeared from tho evidence 
that Mary Boland (a girl about twelve 
years of age) left homo early in tho 
morning, to look for something to eat, 
and was found dead by one of her neigh¬ 
bours at the side of a ditch, not far from 
her wretched home. From tho evidence 
at the inquest on Wm. Boland, it ap¬ 
pears that, about five or six weeks ago, 
even/ particle of furniture, with beds and 
bedding , was sold for the rates —that 
since then they never lay on a bed— 
that, for three days successively, they had 
not a morsel to eat—that thfij/hatl nothing 
to keep them warm , the deceas¬ 

ed Wm. Boland and his daughter Mar¬ 
garet, lay down on somo straw, on the 
night of the 31st of January, in their 
house, and that they died of cold and 
starvation during the night. Gurthi¬ 
veha is the property of Col. Wyndham, 
and the Bolands hold over twenty acres. 
There is only one relieving officer for 
the entire parish of Feakle, which is 
about twelve miles in circumference. 
The consequence is that he cannot know 
the distr^is that surrounds him on every 
side. 'Inhere is a rate of 7s. Gd. in the 
pound, 1 ( which is collecting fast. The 
jury returned verdicts that they died of 
cold and starvation /” 
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“ Rate after rate levied— for pre- pie induction, reciting benefits deriv- 

servation OF life ! !*' Two millions ed to Prussia, Belgium, Switzerland, 

of paupers are to be kept alive, and France, &c., from the great number 

the burden of their maintenance is cast of persons having a perpetual interest 

upon property valued at thirteen n^l- in the Boil, as well as detriment to 

lions per annum; and, although at Spain, Sicily, Ireland, &c., from the 

least half this valuation passes out of unwieldy proprietorships with which 

Ireland, the rate on the whole must be they are oppressed and overlaid, 

borne by the poor remnant left behind! In estimating this argument, we 
And this is for preservation of life. would for a moment suppose it conclu- 

Two millions of destitute human bo- si ve. Let it be admitted that the number 

ings to be kept alive, and the law of years during which the experiment of 

assigns to them for their support that small proprietorships has been upon its 

portion of the carcase of real property trial in Prussia, &c., is sufficient as a 

which remains after annuitants, and test of their usefulness ; let it be sup- 

mortgagees, and usurers have had their posed that they have been found bene- 

feast upon itl When all this has been ficial—that it is held desirable to givo 

consumed by “rate after rate,” and Ireland a share in such benefits—de¬ 
death has revelled plenteously at the sirable to have a new settlement of the 

banquet—feeding upon the worthiest country made by bargain and sale— 

and noblest, who maintain the longest proprietors of largo tracts of land coin¬ 
struggle with their wrongs—it will be ing into the market, and selling to a 

poor solace to learn that fatal expe- considerably larger numher of pur- 

rience has taught a more rational me- chasers than themselves ; let it be ad- 

thod of levying rates “ for the preser- mitted that it is desirable, even for the 

vation of life !” present race of proprietors, that they 

But, although the destitute may shall be empowered and coerced to 

suffer to an extent not contemplated sell—still there remains one considera- 

or desired, perhaps there may be ser- tion to be taken into account, which 

vices rendered by the poor-law, such appears to have been overlooked. Is 

as shall vindicate the wisdom of its it desirable for the permanent interests 

conception, and excuse its injustice in of the country that this transfer of 

consideration of the beneficial results property shall be effected by injustice? 

which are to follow from it. The Is it desirable that proprietors shall be 

rating which does not enable paupers compelled to sell, at a time when the 

to live, may compel proprietors to sell ; state has, by its own act, very greatly 

and confiscation may be pleaded as a reduced the value of their property ? 

Bet-off against deaths by famine. A new It is proposed that the sulo of estates 

race of proprietors will make amends bo facilitated, as a concession and a 

for all that has been endured, and all benefit to embarrassed proprietors, 

the wrong that has been inflicted. Many proprietors, it is very intclli- 

It has been argued, that if there bo gible, ought to be grateful for such a 

extensive sales of land in Ireland, the concession. But there can be little 

country may soon have the benefit of gratitude felt for the rate-screw of the 

an enlarged proprietary, and that, in- poor-law—little gratitude for the le- 

stead of a few lordly mansions, scat- gislation in aid of it. What the land- 

tered at wide ‘Intervals over the soli- lords have to be thankful for'is this— 

tude of the land, or, instead of occa- that the British government and legisla- 

sional visits from a few great absentee ture, at a time when the interests con- 

proprietors, an humbler class of land- nected with agriculture in Ireland were 

owners may rise up, with those feelings smitten with sore calamity, have added 

of loyalty, and that sense of duty, which to the affliction of a natural blight the 

rural life, when animated by rural in- oppression of a severe law, and that hav- 

terests, inspires; and with salutary op- ing, by withdrawing protection from 

portunities and daily incentives to turn the land, reduced its value to a very con- 

their good dispositions to the best ac- siderable extent, and created a necessity 

count for the good of the‘people, and for selling estates, it provides facilities 

of the country. Mr. Pim,Vm a clear for making sale of them legally. The 

and well-reasoned passage, in^sts much landed interests, cheered by Christian 

on the advantages of such a change ; sympathies, could recover from the 

and confirms his conclusion by an am- visitation of nature—could, perhaps. 
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be sustained against either the with¬ 
drawal of protection, or the imposition 
of a heavy rate for the poor—but to 
withstand these three assaults com¬ 
bined, and to bear up under the severi¬ 
ties of a legislature which could either 
deliberately, or in ignorance, inflict its 
penalties at a time of so much danger 
and distress—this is more than it 
seems rational to anticipate or believe. 
When a state, by its own act, dimi¬ 
nishes exceedingly the value of any 
species of property, and then constrains 
the wronged owner to sell, the injury 
is twofold ; and serious men will do 
well to reflect whether the precedent 
may not prove fatal to that reliance 
on public and on private faith, to 
which England is so deeply indebted 
for her grandeur and prosperity. It 
is a disheartening truth,'that in the 
recent proceedings of the legislature 
respecting Irish property, and in 
what has occasionally become known 
of its designs, there is little of the 
spirit in which Judge Blackstone com¬ 
piled his sage discourses, and a great 
deal too much of the spirit which 
Massinger infused into his Sir Giles 
Overreach.* 

But, apart from all consideration of 
unworthiness in the means employed 
to effect a coveted purpose, would the 


country gala by the substitution of 
many proprietors for the comparative¬ 
ly few who now share the land among 
them? This question does not admit 
off the ready answer which rash men 
may return to it. They who suppose 
that the country must necessarily gain 
by the exchange, assume, in general, 
that the new purchasers would be oc¬ 
cupiers, that, to a considerable extent, 
farmers would become proprietors, 
and, without any violent or sudden 
change in habits and pursuits, would 
have a dignity imparted to them by 
their newly-acquired independence, 
and would become possessed with a 
spirit of purer and more zealous, be¬ 
cause better remunerated, loyalty. We 
would desiro to know- whether the 
past has testified to the reasonableness 
of such expectations? Our own ex¬ 
perience, not very limited, bears testi¬ 
mony of a very different import. We 
have seen and heard of many a pur¬ 
chase of land, and in'the greater num¬ 
ber of instances which have fallen under 
our observation, the transaction was 
less in the spirit of the country than 
the town, less in the ways of agricul¬ 
ture than of commerce. W e have not 
often seen the purchaser settle down 
on his farm to develope its productive¬ 
ness, and to imbibe the patriot and 


tion t t 

this and similar cases, the legislature alone can, and indeed frequently* 
pose, and compel the individual to acquiesce. But how does it interpose and com¬ 
pel ? Wot by absolutely stripping the subject of his property in an arbitrary man¬ 
ner, but by giving him a full indemnification and equivalent for the injury sustained. 
The public is now considered as an individual, treating with an individual for an 
exchange. All that the legislature does is to oblige the owner to alienate his pos¬ 
sessions for a reasonable price ; and even this is an exertion of power which the 
legislature indulges with caution, and which nothing but the legislature can per¬ 
form."— Commentaries, book i. cap. 1. 

So spake the genius of English law. Let the reader compare^he sentiment of 
the passage with the avowed principle of the poor-law, which reduces the value of 
property far below a reasonable price, and then compels the holder to sell; and let 
him compare both with Massinger :— 

Ov*R-—“-ITl therefor* buy 10 ms cottage near his manor. 

Win'd* done. I'll moke my men break ope bia fence*, 

Hide o’er bis standing corn, and in the night 
Set Are on hit bom,, or break hia cattle'* legs. 

These trespasses draw on suit*, and eulta expcnaca. 

Which 1 can tparc, but will toon beggur him. 

, Though he sue in forma paupent, in spite * * 

• V Of all 1U« thrift and care, he'll grow bchfndnand. 

M A*.—" The beat 1 over hqorp—1 could adore yo* , , 

Ovk».—'• Then, with thu fatour of my roan of Ia4. 

• prttend tome title ;* want will him 
To put It to arblueaient i thep. If Jm Alii, 

For half the value, lie thill bare realy money, 

And I po t te at the land.” ? •' * 

— A Sew Way to Pay Otd Debte—Act ii. 
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benevolent feelings with which rural patriotic conduct, removing the wretch- 
life seems redolent. More generally et l divisions which have hitherto mode 

we have found him exercising the our country a by-word to the nations, 

powers of a landlord without the ame- * sba11 Mi ? ve , that lt tbe P? r P°* e of 
liorating influence of hereditary ass.. ( '“ d . 10 ™ ke her now > what sfac nevw 
ciations—regarding the poor with far * VL ‘ as oeu> * 
less favourable and humane affections ‘“Great,gioriout,ouafree.'"* 

than those whose fathers M had been 

good to them •" and far less likely than Most earnestly could we join in the * 
the men they had displaced to mediate desire of the gifted author for “ union 
beneficially between tno people and the in Ireland." But we are bound to 
laws. confess, we cannot think with him that 

The Poor-law Unions, if their re- the obstacles to union are trivial. It 

cords were faithfully kept, could do maybe true “that love of country, 

much towards unravelling whatever love of kind—the every-day association 

mystery there may be in this question. of youth, and of manhood, and neigh- 

They ought to be consulted. It ought bout-hood, and self.interest, kindly 

to be demanded of them to prepare an feeling, and a thousand such consi- 

answer to the question, whether pro- derations, do in reality influence men's 

perties, to the same amount, held un- practice, more than their abstract ten¬ 
der one or under several landlords, fessions of faith, either in politics, in 

present the greater amount of destitu- morals, or in religion."! But it may 

tion ; whether proprietors of small ho very doubtful whether the w every- 

properties do not generally send to day associations" of the great bulk of 

the division for relief more paupers a people may not he such as to confirm 

than (caiteris jtaribus) the great land- those influences and impressions of re¬ 
owners ; and whether it is not in Ifeion which are most to he dreaded ; 

the possessions of middlemen, espe- and while “ love of country, love of 

cially, that pauperism is most prolific ? kind,” &c., are found too faint to elicit 

We would earnestly advise poor-law from the professors of any religion 

guardians to prepare themselves soon an unequivocal declaration that they 

with an answer to these questions. If do not countenance, adopt, or approve 

persons in authority arc desirous to a creed which threatens “their coun-. 

effect a social revolution in Ireland, try and kind" with irreconcilable 

they may not call for information enmity, it is difficult to believe that 

which might have the effect of retard- sectarianism has been so mitigated 

ing, if not effectually resisting, their by the habits and intercourse of 

purpose.—The unions should be ready daily life, aa to be no longer fur- 

to offer it. uuSMeY we do not, however, de- 

The poor-law unions should be ufunion. We only doubt the 

ready to give tho information, and the prudence of combining in forgetfulness 

Irish landed proprietors should, by of distinctions too important to be 

their^united and resolute endeavours, disregarded. Union does not, ncces- 

take heed that no clandestine influence sarily, imply a confusion, or an amal- 

prevailed against the just, and the carnation of different bodies into one. 

expedient, and prevented exposures, Bach several part may retain its iden- 

which public and^rivate weal irapera- tily, and its essential distinctions— 

lively demand. while, at the same time, all, in their 

But is there a hope that there can several estates, minister to a common 

be such combination in Ireland, as object. In this sense, union in Ire- 

shall realise, in any aspect, the vision land between Roman Catholics and 

of an united people. Most cordially Protestants, is practicable. JOniy let 

do we concur in the persuasion of Protestants first be a body* compact 

u An Irish Landlord T— and organised, (as the great mass of 

the Roman Catholics in Ireland con- 

“ If it be tho will of the Most High, one bod y) then, they may 

who directs the hearts of raefi, to dis- safely, as a body, combine for the 
pose our people to united, disinftu-csted, promotion of objects in which both 


* Union in Ireland,” page 26. 


f Ibid, page 7. 
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have a common interest. A common 
interest, and dangers which threaten 
both alike, should induce alliance, or 
union between ^landowners, ‘ Homan 
Catholic and Protestant, at this season 
of trial. A misinformed legislaturo 
in Great Britain, and an ill-principled 
party in Ireland, oppose and assail 
them, on one side and the other. They 
should confront the double danger— 
and, while making known the stead¬ 
fast determination to defend their 
rights, should justify it by showing 
that they arc not less faithfully and 
scrupulously thoughtful of their re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

We do not write this under the in¬ 
fluence of hostility towards the prin¬ 
ciple of making legal provision for the 
tiooi*; hut because that principle has 
been grossly abused and perverted in 
the existing poor-law for Ireland. We 
shall, in illustration of oar views, con¬ 
clude this article by the statement of 
a single fact, and leave to the reader 
the judgment which ought to be pro¬ 
nounced upon it. 

Wc this day examined the registries 
of a poor-law union—one which is very 
frequently favoured with the visits and 
the inspection of a commissioner. Wo 


inquired respecting two electoral divi¬ 
sions which joined each other—one 
under a resident landlord, whose te¬ 
nants hold at will; one divided be¬ 
tween several absentee proprietors, 
who hold a little more than two-thirds 
of the division, and tho remainder 
under resident proprietors, whose pro¬ 
perty amounts to not quite one-third, 
but considerably more than a fourth 
of the whole valuation. In this divi¬ 
sion flm rates amounted to three times 
those of tho division adjacent. Wc 
were curious to see how the pauper¬ 
ism upon it was distributed ; and, 
after a tedious search into a matter 
in which there ought to have been no 
trouble or difficulty, wc arrived at the 
following result:— 

Belonging to this division, there 
were, in the workhouse, 147 paupers ; 
and receiving out door relief, 52. In 
all 191) individuals. 


Of these, there were sup- } 
plied from tho proper- > 14' 49 

ties of absentees . . ) 

From the properties of) 
residents.| 








